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THECYRENAICK SECT. 


ARISTIPPVS. 


CHAP. I. 
Ariſtippus, bis Country and Parents. 
KQH E cſtimation which Philoſophers had daily 


gain'd among the Grecians about this time 
cauled it exceedingly to multiply , whilſt eve- 
ry Profcfſour ambitious to be held wiſcr then 
his Maſter, and teaching ſomthing new , dcfi- 
red to have the honour to bee Author of a 
Sc, 

The Succeſſion of the /onick Philoſophy, which before Socrates 
was ſingle ; after him was divided into many Schooles , whereof 


lome were but of ſhort continuance, others had longer ſucceſſion. 
Of the lefle durable were the _ 


Cyrenarch , 
Megarickh , 
Eleach , 

Eretriack, 


dS 


ſocalled from the places where the Profcſſours flouriſhed.Others i 
of longer ſucceſſion, rhe 


cats Sour of which came they Fe rpatenck , 
Cyrach > Starck, 

We ſhall firſt diſpatch thoſe which avere of ſhorteſt con- 

tinuance , whether that they were founded upon lefle reafon, 

and were 77 ſhort time broken, as * Cicero faith, ' aud quite extant by 606 Oratore 
the flrength and Arguments of the others ; or thar bcing inſtituted and J+ 
hndeT in more obſcure parts; rhey were not ſq laſting as thoſc 

which were profeſs'd in the moſt flouriſhing Ciry of eAthers. 

_ Ariſippus a Diſciple of Socrates, aftcr his death, returned hotne 

Into his Country at Cyrexe in Africa, from whence the Doctrine 

which his Scholers rctained had the name of Cyrenaich. ® He was b Said. 

Jon of Aretades, © of ( Jrewe. c Taert, 


B 2 CHAP. 


dS —- 
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eARISTIPPUS. 
\ CHAP. II. 


How hewent to Athens, ant{heard Socra tes; 


3 hea | Bro Cyrene Ariſtippus went firſt ro Athens, invited by 
+ ;the fame/of 3 Socrates, concerning whorh be fell into diſcourſe with 
I{cpomachus, meeting him caſually at the Olympick Games,and enqui- 
ring what manner of diſputes they were wheremtth Socrates prevail'd ſq 
much upon the young men , bee receruved from bim ſome little ſeeds and 
ſcatterings thereof, wherewith he was ſo paſſionately affefed, that he gren 
pale and lean, untill to aſſmage hrs fervent thirſt , he took a Voyage to A. 
thens, and there drunk at the Fountarn, fattsfy1ng himſelf with the Per. 
| ſon , his diſcourſe and Philoſophy, the end whereof was to know our onn 
dens Nat. ils, and to acquit our ſelves of them. But as ® Arifie.{aid, Philofog) 
« Cic, de Orat, tloth harm to thoſe who miſinterpret things well ſaid, Aripus * chrefi 
3. del:ghted with the more voluptuous arſputes of Socrates, aſſerted Plea- 
 ſureto be the ultimate end whercin all happinie| e doth conliſt 
d Athen. deipn. 4 Z1;5 life was agreeable to the opinion , which he emyilayed tn Luxary), 
; Sweet unguents, rich garments, Wine and women; maintained by a 
courſe as different trom the precepts and praftiſc of Socrates as the 
things themſelves were, For, notwithſtanding he had a good 
e cen. Efſtare( arid three Country-Seats ) © he firſt of the Socratick Dil- 
ciples, took pome] for reaching. Which Socrates obſerving, asked 
him how he came to have ſo much? he replycd , how come you to haveſ 
little > A further diſlike of this courſe Socrates expreſs'd, when 4- 
riftppas ſending him twenty minzhe return'd ir,faying,þ1s Dems 
would not ſuffer him to take it. 


% 
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CHAP- III, 


How he went to Agina. ' 


2 Athen. deipn, T/Eaving Socrates , * he went too/£g210, where he lived wit 
y more treedom and luxury then before: Socrates. ſent cxhont- 
tions to reclaim him, frequent bur fruitleſs, and to the ſame end 
publiſhed that diſcourſe which we find in X enophon. Here hebc- 
| - came acquainted with Lais the famous Connthian Currezas , 
es pr. b who came hither yearly at the Feaſt of Neptune,and was as col 
 Athen, deipn. ſtantly fxequented by Ariſtppus, for whole fake © Hermeſjans 
« 13s ſaith, hee took a voyage to (binth ( mention'd among his Apo- 
thegmes ) 


To Corinth Love the Cyrenea;: leat!, 
Where be exyoy d Theſſalzai Lais ter! 


ſear(or as © e/El1an, are you afraid like other people? Y our Souls an{WC> e yar. Hit, 9: 


ARISTIPPUS. 


No Art the ſubtle Ariſtippus knew 
By whicb the power of Love be might eſchew. 


4 Whilſt he was upon his voyage to Corizth , a great Tempeſt 4 rr, 
aroſe, whereat he was much troubled: one of the Paſſengers tay= 
ing unto him, we ord:z.ary people are r0t afraid, but you Phileſophers 


red hegare zot of equall value, 5 you hazard a mcked ant unhappy life , 20- 
I ; : f Agel.19. r. 

IFelicty and Beatitude. Alien. ibid. 
h To thoſe who blamed him for frequenting Lars ; 7 pdſſeſſe her k Leer. 

ſaith he, zot ſhe-me.* Lats in cmulation of Phryze gave admittance i Athen. Deipn, 

toall ſorts of people, rich and poor , whereupon Ariſtippus repre- '*' 

hended by his ſervant for beſtowing ſo much on her, who enter- 

tained Drogones the Cynick gratis, / grte her money laith he, that 7 PD 

ma) enjoy ber, not that others may not, * Diogenes reproached him for k athen.Deipn; 

a 9ETI the company of Lats, ſaying, Ariſtippus, you and I con- 13+ 

verſe with the ſame woman, either giue oer, or be ike me a Cynic ;, Do 

you think it af ſ urd,\: aith he, to awell 13 a houſe, wheretn others lived be- 

fore, or to ſail ina Ship that bath carried ather Paſſengers? 1t 1s no more 

abſurd to affett a woman whom others have enjoyed. 
At /£ 244 he continued till the death of Socrates, as ( beſides 

the teſtimony of ! 7lato) appeareth by this "Epiſtle of his written j'phedene; 

upon that occaſion. wr 
of the death of Socrates, I and Cleombrotus have received infor- ©! —_ 

mation, and that -when he m1:ht have eſcaped from the eleaven Officers 

be ſad he would not, unleſs he was acquitted by Law; for that were as 

much a5 1n htm lay to betray h1s Country. My optnzon is, that being un- 

juſtly committed, be might have got his Liberty any way,concerung :hat 

all whach he could do ill or 1nconſiderately muſt be juſt. From whence again 

I blame 4m .0t,as if he had done ill even in this, You write me word that 

allthe friends and Diſciples of Socrates have left*Arhens, out of fear 

the like ſhould befall any of yous it 15 well donezand we being at preſent at 

Egina wil continue here a whilezthen come to you,and wherein we are a- 

ble,ſerve you. 


= — . 
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CHAP. IV. 
H:zs Inſtitution of a SeFt. 


A rppes returning at length to his own Country, (yrene,pro- 

*Ltcfled Philoſophy there, and inſtituted a Sect called * (hrena- a rar. 
from the Placc,by ſome ® Hedonick,or voluptuous from theDo- b Galen. Hi. 
Ctrine, They who tollowed the inſtitution of Arifippus , and : = 
were called Cyrenazck, held thus. | 


C They 


dL aert. 
e Cicer, Acad. 


Quet.liS. 4. 


Fl aerts 
g CIC, 


h advers. 
Mathom. 


ARISTIPPUS. 


They reje&ed Phyſick and natural diſquiſitions from the ſeeming 
incomprehenſibility thereof. Logick they handled becauſe of its 
reat uſcfulneſſe, Bur Meleager and Clitomachus affirm they deſpi- 
Pl both Phyſick and Diale&ick alike, as unuſcfull,for that with- 
out theſe, a man who hath learned whart things are good , what 
evil,and able to diſcourſe wel,and to ſhake off {uperſtition and the 


fear of death. 
Sect. 1. Of Fudgement und Tudicatories. 


, T Hey held that the Senſes 1nform not alwates truly, © that nothing 

extrinſe ecall can be percerued, thoſe things only cas; be perceived , 
which are felt by inward touch, as ontef and pleaſ, Wre, H ” ther know nee 
what colour any thing 15, nor wiat It ound it makes, but oaly that we feele 
our ſelves affetied after ſuch a manner;that ' Paſſions are comprebenſrue; 
that objeits not comprebenſite, Thar 8 nothing judgeth but by interi- 
our permotion, and the judgement of true and falſe conſiſteth 1n inward 
touch, 

k Sextus Empericus morc fully. They aſſert that paſſions ot af- 
fetions are the Judges and rhe only things that may comprehend, 
& not fallacious;bur of thoſe things which cauſe paſſions, thereis 
nothing which 1s comprehen{ible,or that may not deceive us.For, 
that we are made white or affe&ed with ſweet, may be ſaid cx- 

reſsly and firmly,but that the thing which cauſcth this affe&ton 
15 white or ſweet, cannot in like manner be aſſerted. For it is po- 
fible that we be affe&cd with whatcr'\ flc from a thing that is not 
white, and with ſweetneſle from a thing that is not ſweerz asto 
him who is dimſighted or hath the yellow: jaundies, all thing 
ſcem yellow to one, duskiſh to the orhcr , and he who pincieth 
his cye, thinketh he {ces things double, he who is mad fancies rwo 
Thekes's, two Suns3 in all ti.cte, they that arc ſo affeed, to wit, 
with ycllowneſle or duskiſhnefſe , or duplicity, is truc, but thit 
the thing which moverhrhem is yellow or duskith, or double, 1 
conceived tobe falſe: So it 1s molt conſonant to reaton, that we 
comprehend nothing more then our own paſſions. For we mull 
hold that the things ſccn are cither the paſſions chemlelves, or the 
cauſcs of thoſc paſſions; if we {ay our paſhons arc the things ſcen, 
we muſt likewiſc afhrm all things ſeen , ro be irue and compre 
henſ1vec; if we ſay the things ſccn are the cauſes of tlioſc paſſions 
we mult confeſſc all things ſcen ro be falſe and incomprehenſible, 
For thiat paſſion which happencth to us, ſhoweth us its ſelf and 
nothing more, ſo that to ſpeak truly , the paſſion or affection! 
elf is the only thing rhat is apparent to us, and for that reaſon, 
in their proper affections none crre, but in the externall obj, 


all. The firit arc comprehenſive, the ſecond incomprehenſive, " 
ol 


A RISTIPPVS. 


ſoul being weak in the diſcernment thereof, by reaſon of places, 
intervalls; motions, mutations, and many other cauſes, 

Hence they aſſert, that there is not in man any one common 
thing which judgeth, but they impoſe common names on the 
judgments 5 all commonly name white and {weet, but lomthing 
common that 15 white and ſweet they have not, for evcry main 
apprehends his own affe&tion. Now whether the ſame affection 
happenerh to any one , and to him that is next him from white , 
neither is he able to ſay, as nor receiving the affeQton of the o- 
ther, neither can the other that is next lum ſay, as not receiving 
his affection. There _ thereforeno common affcCion in us, 
it were a raſh thing ro aſicrt , that whatſoever ſcemeth ſuch to 
me, ſeemeth alſo tuchto him that is next me; for perhaps my 
conſtitution 15 ſuch as to be whitened from that which externally 
incurreth z another hath his ſenſe fo ordered, as that he is affe- 
acd otherwiſe. Thar therefore which is ſeen and appcarcth is 
not common, 

Thar by reaſon of the diffcring conſtitutions of the ſenſe we are 
not moved alike nor in the ſame manner, is manifeſt from thoſe 
who have the Jaunates , and thole that are purblinde, and thoſe 
that arc affefted according ro Nature. For as from the ſame 
object, ſome are ſo affeed as to be Lack, others red, others white 3 
ſois it likewiſe conſonant to reaſon , that they who are affeted 
according to natuke, by reaſon of the different conſtitution of 
ſenſes, are nor moved alike by the ſame things , but one way the 
white, another way the black , another way he whoſe eyes are 
blew, another way he whoſe eyes are black, whence we impoſe 
common names on things, having our ſelves proper and particu- 


lar affections, 4 


SeQ- 2. Of the End, or chief Good. 


O theſe aſſertions ( continueth Sextus Empericus ) concerning 
the Judicatories, agreeth what they aſſert concerningEnds. 
Of AﬀeCtions, ſome are pleaſant , ſome harſh and nee 2 a 
ſome mea; the harſh and troubleſome are //, whoſe end is grtefe; 
the pleaſant, good, whoſe end , which cannot be deceived, 1s plea- 
ſore : The mean are neither good noraill , whoſe end 1s neither 
ood nor ill , which is an afte&tion between pleaſure 2nd gricte. 
Aevtions rherefore are the judges and ends of all things, and 
we live ſay they, obſerving evidence and liking, evidence 1n the 
reſt of the affections, liking, 1n pleaſure. 
' Laertigs ſaith, they aſſert rwo paſhons or affections , Griefe and 
Pleaſures pleaſure, a ſoft ſmooth motion ; grietc, a harſh motion. 
One pleature differeth not from another plcalure, nor is one 
plealure ſweeter then another pleaſure ; this pleafure is covered 


ne 
| 
dy all living creatures, the other ſhunned, 
They 


i Athen. deipn. 
f 2. 


k AELvar. Hiſt. 
lib, 14. 6. 


eARISTIPPOUS. 


They aſſert corporcall pleaſure ro be our ultimate end, as 
Paretizs ſaith in his book of Sefs , nor cataſtematick permanent 
pleaſure, which confiſterh in privation of griefe, and a quiet yoid 
of all diſturbance, which Epreare beld. 

The Ezd differeth from Beatitude ; for the End is ſome particu- 
lar pleaſure ; Beatirude is that which conſiſterh of all particular 
pleaſures, wherein are included both the paſt and future. Again, 

articular plcaſure is cxpetible 72 :t ſelfe, felicity, ot in it ſelfe, 
bh for particular pleaſures. 

Thar pleaſure is our chicte end is manifeſt , in that from our 
firſt infancy , without any inſtruction of others , we naturally 
aime thereat, and having obtain'd it,{cek nothing elſe. Moreover, 
we avoide not any thing ſo much as its contrary, grictc. 

Pleaſure is good, though proceeding from the moſt ſordid dil- 
honeſt thing, as Hippobotus in his Book of Ses ; for, although the 
action be Thonclt , yet the pleaſure thereof 1s expetible in it 
ſelfc, and good. 

Indolence, which Ep care held , they eſteem not pleaſure, nor 
want of pleaſure, gticte, for both theſe conſiſt in motion 3 but In- 
dolence and want of pleaſurc contiſts not in morion,for Indolence 
is like the ſtate of a {lecping man. 

They hold, that ſome men may not deſire pleaſure , through 
pcrverlity of minde, 

All ſpirituall pleaſures and pains ariſe not from corporeall 
pleaſures and pains for from the ſimple proſperity of our Coun- 
try or our ſelfe, we arc affected with joy. 

But neither the remembrance of pait goods , nor expeQation 
of future compleat pleaſure, as Epicure thought 3 tor by time and 
expectation the morion of rlye ſoul is diſſolved. * Pleaſute, accor- 
ding to Ariſl;ppus , 1> p:vbxew@, conifteth ouly in one part of time, 
the preſents tor theremembrance of palt pleaſures , or expe&ati- 
on of the future, is vain and frivolous, and nothing apperraineth 
ro beatitude; bur that only is good which is preſent. VVith thoſe 
pleaſures which he received herctofore , or (hall reccive hereat- 
ter, Ar:ſtzppus ſaid, he was nothing atall moed, the firſt being 
gone, the other not yet come , and what it will prove when it 15 
come, 15 uncertain. Hence * he argued, that men ought not tobe 
ſolicirous either about things paſt or future, and that not to be 
eroubled arſuch things is a figne of a conſtant clear fpirit. He alfo 
adviſed to take care only for the preſent day, and in that day» 
only of the preſent part thereof, whercin ſomerhing was done of 
thought3 for hc ſaid, the preſent only is in our power, not thepal: 
or {uturc, the one be1ig gone, the othcr uncertain whether eve - 
it will come. 

Neither do pleaſures conſiſt mecrly in ſimple ſight or hearing, 
for we hear with delight thoſe who counterteit lamentation, and 
thoſe who lament trucly, we hear with diſpleaſure, This priv- 
tion of pleaſure and gricte they called meaz (fates. he 


eARISTIPPUS. ; 


The pleaſures of the body arc much better then thoſe of the 
ſoule, and the pains or gricts rhercot much worle ; for which 
reaſon thoſe who offend actually, arc moſt grievouſly puniſhed. 

Togricve, is more unnatural to us, to delight, more naturall ; 


, 2 2 
for which reaſon , much more carc is requilite tor che orderinc 


of one then of the other ; yer, many times we reject things whict 
effe@ pleaſure , as being grievous ; fo thar the concurrence ot 
leaſures which effcCtcrh beatitude, 1s very dithculr, 
Moreover they hold , that every wife man doth'not live plea- » 
ſantly , nor every wi. ked man unpleaſantly, bur to for the moſt 
part; for it is enough that a man be affected and reduced by 1nct- 
dence of one ſingle pleaſure. | eg | 
They held, that ' Griete 1s the greateſt ill; that griete 1s nor ct- Icke Tuſc, 
fected by every ill , bur by the unexpected and untorcſeen; that ##: + 
one man is more grieved then another. Fe: 
They aflert , that Riches are cfhcient caules of pleaſure; yer, 
not expetible in themiclves. 


Sect. Zo Of Vertue. 


" A LL good conſiſterh in Pleaſure, Vertue it {clfe is only lau- m Cic.de Offi, 

Aa? as bcing an cthcient caule of pleaſure. 3. 
"Nothing is juſt , oneſt, or diſhoneſt by Nature , but by Law * 47 

and Caffome ; yer a good man will do nothing thar is cvill , be- 

cauſe of the cenſure or eſteem which would fall upon his ati- 


ns, and ® that ſuch a one is wife. 0 Sy Caſanbon 
Prudence 1s a good, yet not expetible in it ſelfe, but for the ſake regs doubt- 

- 3 __ ' eſe there 1s 4 

of thoſe things which procced from it, fell in the 


Afriend is to be embraced for the uſe we may have of him , as Tex: 
the body cheriſherh every part thereof as long as it remaineth 
ſound. 

Of Vertucs, ſome are in the a-niſe. : 

Corporeall exerciſe conduceth to the acquiſition of Vertue. 

A mſe max is not {ubje& to Envy, Lowe, or Superſtition , tor all 
theſe proceed from the vanity of Opizzon; but, he is ſub jc to 
Griefe or Fear,as being Naturall accidents. 


I — — 


CHAP. V. 
How he went to Dionyſus his Court. 


Bout this time Dr/0nyſius, the Sicilian Tyrant, flouriſhed, * to a phitfr. vit. 
whom reſorted many Philoſophers, amonglt the reſt A4rift;p- 4p9ll. 
pus, invited by his ſumptuous magnificence. ® Dzozy/ius asked him 
the reaſon of his comming; he antwer'd, to arte what T have, and to 
recexve what I have x.ot; or,as others, when 1 wanted wiſdome, I went to 
Sefrates; ;0w 1 want mor 7, T come to you. He ſoon infinuared into the 
: tavour 


e Loert. 


f Laert. 


g Laert. 


ARISTIPPTYS. 
favour of Dionyſus; for he could conform himſelf to every p/ace 
time, and perſon, a& any part, conſtrue whatſoever happeredt) 
the beſt: and thus enjoying preſent pleaſure, never troubled him. 
{elf for. the abſent, as Horace. 

Every condition, habit, and event | k 
with Ariſtippus ſuzts with all content. ) 


Of his compliance with Dozyſius's humour , there are theſe 
inſtances. © Dzonyſius at a Feaſt commanded , that all ſhouldpur 
on purple robes: Plato refuſed, ſaying , 


1 will zot with a female robe ſrc 
My ſelf, who am a man of manly race. 


But Arift;ppus took it, and beginning to dance; ſaid, 


If tt come pure, a mirthfull Feaft 
Never corrupts 4 modeft breaſt, 


f Another time ſuing to D:0-yſias in the behalf of his friend, hee 
would not hear him; at laſt he threw himſelt at his feet, and his 
petition was granted; for which being reprehended, Blame nat me, 
faith he, but Dionyſius, #hoſe ears are tn b1s feet, 

3 D/onyſius ſhewed him three Curtezans , bidding him take his 
choice; he leading themall three away , ſaid, Paris was puniſh'd 
for preferring one before the othey two. Bur, having brought them to 
the dore, he diſmiſt them, as ready to contemn as accept: where- 
upon Strazo ( or as others Plato) rold him, Tow only can wear old gar- 
ments andraggs3 for which likewiſc they admired him , that he 
would weat a thread-bare, and a rich Mueſian Cloak with equal 
decorum, accommodating himſelf to both. 

When Dionyſus did ſpit upon him, he took it patiently 3 for 
which being reproved, Fiſhermes ſaith hey ſuffer themſelves tote 
wet all over that they may catch | wiftor ] a Gudgeon, and ſhall I be tras- 


*VVhich being bled at a little ſpitle, who mean to take * Bniro 


pronounced is e- 


quivocall: for , Badyes fignifieth a fiſb like a Gudgeon, and Baivcg a Tyrant : as I findina M. S. Lexcim 
communicated by my ils friend Mr. John Pearſon, Gaiivos 6 Tiggn05, Badros © Iyf7s: and again, Bat: 
@VI>,905 6 g2 Rifles ( read Bhivos ) maggea nin tos nevi, confirmed ty Athenens, deipn. 5 - 10. 


h Laert, 


" He begged Money of D1onyſius, who ſaid to him, You rold me, 
a wiſc man wanted nothings Giveme, and we will talk of thus 
afterward. When Dr0zyſius bad given it him; Now faith he , you 


jee Ivo 7.0t wait. 


By this complaiſance, he gained ſo much upon Dz0xyſius, rhat 


hc had a greater eſteem for h1m , then all the reſt of the Philoſo 
pRetys 


eARISTIPPOUS. 6 
s,though ſometimes he ſpoke ſo freely to Dionyſius,thathe in- 

cutred his diſpleaſure. 

i To Dzonyſius asking , why Philoſophers haunted the gates of i Leen. J 
rich men, but rich men not thoſe of Philoſophers : Becaulc, faich 
he, the one knowes what he wants, the other not. 

kTo Dionyſus, urging him to treat of Philoſophy : It is ridicu- kLent. 
lous, ſaid he sf you learn of me what it xs, to teach me when it ſhould be 
ſaid. Whereat Dzonyſius diſpleaſed , bad him take the loweſt 
place, which he did quietly, ſaying , Towhave a minde to make this 
ſeat more honourable. ' The next day the Tyrant asked him what 1 Athen. deipn, 
he thought of that place wherein hethen ſar , in reſpeRof that 72: citing He- 
wherein he ſar the night before: He anſwered, they werealike to s 
him to day, faith he, becauſe 1lefrt ir, it is contemn'd , what 
yeſterday was cſteem'd the moſt honourable ; that where I fir to 
day eſteemed moſt honourable, which yeſterday , without me , + 
was accounted the loweſt, 

"Being asked why Dronyſius tell out with him, he anſwered , m cer. 
forthe ſame reaſon he falleth out with others. 

" Dioyſus ſaying, cout of Sophocles, as Plutarch affirmes , who al tert; 
alcribes rhis to Zexo ) 


who ere goes to a Tyrant, he 
A ſeruant is, though be came free. 


He immediately anſwered, 
No ſervant 15 if be came free, 


Diosyſcus offcting Plato a great ſumme of money , which he re- 
fuſed; eAriſtsppus being at the ſame time in the Court of Dionyſius 
aid, Dronyſius beſtowes his liberality upon ſure grounds , to us 
who ask much, he giveth little; to Flato, who requireth nothing, 
he offereth much. om. 
* Another time Helicon of Cyz1cus, one of Plato's friends,having o plur, 'vir. 
foretold an Eclipſe of the Sun, which when it fell out according- Dim. | 
, he was much honouored for it : Ar:fl;ppus jeſting with other 
ilolophers , ſaid, he could foretell a ſtranger thing; They de- 
manding what it was : I prognoſticate , ſaith he, that Plato and 
Dionyſus will ere long be at variance, and {out happened. 


——. —_— 
— — 


CHAP. VI. 
His Amulators. 


His favour which he found with Dionyſius , on ganas 
| the occaſion, for which he was maligned by the reſt of the 
olophers, amongſt whom was 


Xenophon 


eA RISTIPPUS: 


alert, _ * Xenopben, who out of ill will to him, publiſhed the ® diſcourſe 
Rr i®. between him and Socrates about Pleaſure. | 
c Laers. © Plato likewiſe , through the {ame dilaffeCtion tacitely repre. 

hends him , in Phedene 5, tor being in«Agrna at the time of Sorrg- 
d Leert. 15's death. * Plato being in Dronyſus's Court, when he was there, 


rcproved his ſumptuous life : Whercupon Aviſ{;ppas asked him, 
whether he thought Dzo-yſts a good mat or not : Plato athrmed, 
he thought him good : Yer he, replyed Arijt:zppus, liveth much 
more {umptuouſly z therefore it 15 not incompctible with gogd- 
ncfle. 

e Laert, © Phedo likewilc {ccmed to deride him, demanding who it was 
that ſmelt ſo ſtrong of Unguents: Ir 1s I, unhappy man thatT am, 
an{wered Ariſtippus, and tne Periian King, who 15 more unha 
then I; but, as ctacr things arc not the worle tor this, neither is 2 

f Senec.de ben'- "Yn. Xo RY 

fic.Clem, Alex, Man. * A curle on thoſe cfteminate perſons, who brought a ſcan- 
dall upon fo good a thing. 

g Laert, 2 A'ſchtnes alſo and he were ſometimes at difference : Once, 
aftcr ſome falling out betwixt them, Ariſtippus {aid to him, Shall 
we not be friends, ſhall we not give over fooling ? or, do you cx- 
pcct ſome bedy ſhould kick us into kindnefſe > VWillingly, an- 
1 wered Aſchines. Now, faith Ariſtippus, remember, that though 
I am the elder, yctI yielded firſt. <Aſchizes replyed, and juſtly, 

h Ds ire Cobit- for you are better then I ; I begun the enmity, you the reconciles 
ment. ® Platarch relates it thus ; Being tallen out with Aſchies, 
he met one who asked him , where 7s .0w your old friendſhip , Ati- 
ſtippus? 1t zs afleep, ſaich hes but 7 will awake it : and going (traight 
to Aſchines, Am TI ſo uubappy, ſaith he, and ſo inconſuderable in your 
eſteem, as not to deſervecorrettion. Aſchines anſwered, 1t 1s nothing 
ſtrange, that exceeding by nature in all things, you ſhould firſt know what 
7s fit to be done, 


_ Antiſtbezes is to be numbered alſo amongſt thoſe , who were 
diſplcaſed at his manner of lite , as appearcth by an Epiſtle of 
his tothat effc&, extant amongſt the Socratick Epiſtles, to which 
Ariſtippus returned this anſwer. 


; Secratic. Epi. ' Ariſtippus to Antiſthenes, 
9. 

| mr ? mk We: are Aniſtippus , u#happy beyond meaſure 3 how can welt 

mer letter of o:hermiſe, living mth a Tyrant, daily eating and drinking dt- 

Aniiſthenes, [/zjoufly , perfumed- with chorceſt Unguents , attired in rich looſe Gar- 

ments brought fr m Tarentum : and none will deliver me from the cu- 

elty of Dionylius, who detatns me, not as a rude perſon , but one that 1 

werſt 17 Socratick learning 5, ſupplyng me ( as 1 ſaid) with Meat, U- 

guents, Garments, and the like ;, fearing neither the judgments of Gods 

ror men, And now the misfortune 1s much encreaſed ; He hath beſtowed 

04 me three$iclian Virgins of extraordinary beauty , and many Utenſils 


of fuluer ; and when this man will give over doing ſuch things I kn 
: nt 1 


A R\TSFET PPS. - 7 


not 5 you do well therefore to be coxcerr'd for the miſeries of "others z 1m 
requitall whereof I rejoice tm your happineſs, and return 'jaa thanks ; 

ewell. | to | WIDE 
" he figs which you have, lay up againſt Winter, and the (Yetan meal; 1 For yhwpun- 
for theſe things ſeers to be better then 'riches ; waſh and dr:nk of the F66 feos '£ 
Fountain of Enneacrunus.z wear the ſame garment ' ## Winter as 11: x chan of 
Summer, 4d that ſordid, as becomes a free perſon living under the A- XpApnTes, © 
thentan Demecygcy is As for me, 7 knew as ſoon as 4 came 2nto a City and RE of 
hand goverw'd by.» Monarch ſbould ſafer thoſe ills of which you write the fulvwig 
19 mez Now the Syracuſtans, Agr:gentines, Geloazs, axd the reſt of the Epijtle. @ 
Sicilians ® compaſſionately. admire me ; But ® for my madneſs 1 comng . ——"j 4 
inconſiderately to theſe unſeemly things, 1-wiſh this cuxſe to fall upon me, m Make apoine 
that I may newer be quit of theſe evils; * becauſe beiny of years of diſ- « pep 
cretion, and pretend:ng to wiſdom' , I would not _— hunger 416 laeougsc yu 
cold, nor contemn glory , nor wear @ long beard ; I will fend y0u ſome 


great p#hite Luptnes to eat,after you have afted Hercules ts the Loyes 5 SY + ride 


of which things it 15 reported | you efteem 3t n0t abſurd to diſcourſe anc! cute irony 3 fer 
write : but zf any man ſhould ſpeak of Lapizes to Dionylms ,' Tthizk 11 heniperdro ok 
were & a the rules of Tyranny :' of the vet go and diſcourſe with Si- _ thing with 
mon the Leather -dreſser, then whom you eſteem nothing more wiſe ;, for en , 
lanaat allawed femilariry with Aropeers ;bermuſe THE under 6 _ 
bedence to others, 
Notwithſtanding, this atting berWix®them, «Arif ;ppus was " Fe: 158 
nothing backward in employing the Intexeſt he had ar Court, for he y 
ſome friends of A-trſthexesytopteſerve them trom death; as this © ,44% 
Letter of his to A-tifthenes doth manifeſt. in 0 


? The Locrzax young men'of whom you write tv me, will be ſet at wy ea win 
ly, ne:tber put to death, nor fined , though they were! Very near death. _ © 
12 zoe Antilthenes know I hare ſaved bis friends for bÞ16% e yor to 47% Tenet 
cnryerſe with Tyrans, but with meal-men; and Yiftualers; ſuch as ſell wrinenw” Ad 
meat and drink at Athens without fraud; and ſuch as ſellthich cloathg riftheness and 
i cold weather ,. and ſuch as ſerve * Simon , theſe are not ow” eng 64 
Rehes, Þ "x The 

/Drogenes followed the example of his Maſtet —_— it de- *0"- 
ridin An ttppas ,* calling him the Court-Spartel. As Ari ippus C Laert.. 
ale by, Drogenes buſted about waſhing Herbes, called ro. hym, 

ying,.If you had learned to do thus, you needed not hi: « fi ullomed the 
Charts of Princes 3 and you, ſaid he, if you had know. how to corterſ. 
"tb men, needed not to bave waſhed Herbes ;, thus'expreſſed 

Hqrace, Ware? | t Epift. 2. 19- 
Diog. On Herbs if Ariſtippus could have di#/d, *' 

The company of Kirigs be had declin'd.' bhetbaT's 


Arif. © He who derides me, had be witto #ſe 
The company of Kings, would Herts refuſe , 
"WF: } 
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v,: - - I mme own jeaſter ; thou the People's art, + 


'»* * [ryes. 


eARISTIFZ2US, 


as chotce 18 of the better, nobler:part, © 
1bya King maintatrd, on horſeback ride, 

by the meaneſt people art ſapply'd 
Then thoſ e that do maintain thee thoa art leſs ; 
Yet to want nothing vainly oft profeſs. 


_s a” >: .,..* Theodoras in his Book of Sets, reproached - Arifiippus 3" and 
* Athen, Deapu. 


*. Alexts = Comick Poer, in his Galatea bringeth in a ſervant 
ſpeaking thils of one of his Diſciples ; 
I AM er young on Rhetorick firſt mntent 

Neto Pulun hes ſtudy _ | 

A (renean ld at Athens then, Fr 

Nam'd Ariſtippus, juſtly firft of men , "Md, 
Eſfteem'd for ſubtlety and Luxury, i 
A Talent bwmmy. Matter gave to be 
His Scholer,but of Arts be none was taught , 
Save only Gookery + that away he brought. 


\ 
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4% Pn ; ends Sift fs \ 34.2 ' 
wide © F Apothegms, ( 1n* which: kinde hee was conceivedto 
ou a @ Hp beyond all the other Philoſophers,) thele 
©: 31 p are remembred, ©, oe ol | | 
res, ts; .5 He once gave fifty drachms for a Partridge, -for which deing 
gba 74 8 erp by another z you wouldbave grwens pemyy for it faith he, 
<] : Which the other granting ; ſo much, faith hey arefifty drachmes i 
«Ve rk. 8 om 


' "3-2 Being demanded.what: was the. greateſt» benefir he hadrr- 


ceo by Philoſophy. . hc anſwered, To converſe (freely with # 
2H; Fig : ' & , 7 p74 : + + ka Wo 

«Being reproached for living high3 if Magrificence were a finn 
faith he, zt would not be praflifed upon daies of Feſtiveall to the Gids 
*\ To-gnce who asked wherein Philoſophers excelled other menj 
Though al Laws were aboliſhed {aich he, we ſhould lead the ft 


Being demanded how the Learned differ from the unlearned, 
heanſwered, as Horſes.uaback'd. from ſuch. as aye well manag'd. 
Going into the houſe of a Courtezan,a young man of the Co 
pany bluſhed , to whom he ſaid; r.7s not :1l zo go7n, but not ts be 
ble to come outs, ", 1. ;..1\ TEIDTE. 
To one who defircd him to reſolve a Riddle, Thou fool, i 


} 


ARISTIPPYUS. - 
he, why wowldſt thow have me reſolve that which unreſolued finds us 
ſuch entertarnment ? 

He ſaid, #t 1s better to be a Beggar then unlearned, for one wants 

Riches, the other Humanty. 
ing <Y, he went aloof off z he that reviled , asked why 
he fled z Becauſe faith hes to ſpeak 1'l 7s 14: your poner, not to hear ts not 

in mne. . 

One ſaying he ſaw Philoſophers at the gates of rich. men , and 

ns ſaith he, at the gates of the ſick ; but n0 man would for that 
reaſon chooſe to be ſick rather then a Phyſttian. 

To one who boaſtcd he learned much as they ſaith he, who eat 
andexerciſe much, are zpt bettey then thoſe who eat only to ſatisfie Na- 
ture, neither are they learned who make large but profitable collettions, 

An Oratour pleading for him, and gaining the Cauſe , asked 
him, what are you the better for Socrates ? ſo much ſaith he, as that 7 
mate good thoſe things which you alledged tn my defence. 
| He inſtructed hus Daughter Arete 30 contemn all that is too 
much. 

To one who demanded what his Son would be the better for 
Learning ; if #nnothing elſe, 31 this ſaith he, that 1 the Theater one 
fone ſbal 10 fit pon anoiher, 

Of one who would have preferr'd his Son to him , he deman- 
ded 500. Drachmes, For ſo much {aith the other I can buy aflave 3 
Doſs, anſwered he, azd then you will have two (© your Sonz and him 

bu).) 

"He ſaid he took moncy of his friends,not to make uſe of ithim- 
ſelf;but ro let them know the right uſe of it. 

Being reproached for entertaining an Oratour to plead his 
Cauſe; and when 1 would feaſt, faith he, 1 hire a Cook. 

Toone who boaſted of his ſwimming, are you, ot aſhamed ſaid 
he, to glory in the property of a Dolphin. Rh 
| Being demanded wherein the learned differed from the un- 
learned ; ſend them naked toftrangers, ſaith he, ad you ſhall ſee. 

Toone who boaſted he could Tink much without being drunk; 
8, faith he,*ar @ Mule, 

Being blamed that he rook moncy being the Diſciple of Sory#- 
tes; aud juſtly, fairh he, For Socrates when they ſent him wheat and. 
Win took alittle for his preſent uſes and ſent back the reſt , the chief of 
all the Athenians ere his Purteyors, mye Eutichydes 3 a mercenary 
Sertant, 

Being reproved by Plato for buying a great quantity of filh; 
they oof ove, Faith hay an obolus, wa aa 4a al ſo much 
jor them? to which Plato aſſenting , It 1s not that 1 am profuſe then. » 
aith he, but that you are caLetous. 

Stmon Pantler to Deonyſius, a Phrygian, a man of ill conditions, 
brought him to his houſe paved curiouſly with marble ; Ariftrp- 
ps ſpits in his face, whereart the other growing angry / could ot 
find laith he fitter place, Being 


ARISTIFPUS,\ 


p7 My chotce 1s of the better zobler. part, 


a King maintain d, on horſeback ride, 


Nee i Y | go 
"Wa cd Then 


e meaneſt people art ſupply'a, 


that do maintain thee thoa art leſs ; 


Tet to want nothing vainly oft profeſs. 


CangtS% by” * Theodorus in his Book of Seas, reproached Ari 
* Athen, Dejzn. *. Alexts the Comick Poer, in his Galatea bringet 


_ 2-9 c _ thus of one of his Diſciples ; 4 
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faith he, 2t would zot be pratliſed upon dates of Feſti all to the OWN 
2 Tognc who asked whercin Philoſophers excelled otherme 
. . . Though al Laws were aboliſhed {aith he, we ſhould lead the." 


* * [rwes. 


Being demanded how the Learned differ from the unlearred, 
he anſwered, as Horſes.unback'd. from ſuch as are well manag 4. 
Going into the houle of a Courtezan,a young man of the Cont 


pany bluſhed , to whom be ſaid; lt 7s not ill to 00 ins but not to + 


ble to come out, 
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To once who deſired VA to reſolve ea Riddle; Thou fool, o- 


t 


ARISTIPPUS. - H 
he, why wowldft thow haue me reſolve that which unreſolued finds us 
ſub entertainment ? 
He ſaid, 2t rs better to be a Beggar then unlearned, for one wants 

Riches, the other Humanty, 

ing reviled, he went aloof off ; he that reviled , asked why 
he fled 3 Becauſe faith he to ſpeak il 75 tn: your power, zot to heay is not 
in mine. 


d One ſaying he ſaw Philoſophers at the gates of rich men , ad 
it 433 ſaith he, at the gates of the ſick 5 but no man would for that 
© $-wroſon chooſe to be ſick rather then a Phyſittan. 

= Toone who boaſtcd he learned much ; as they ſaith he, who eat 
« & adexerciſe much, are zot bettey then thoſe who eat only to ſatisfie Na- 
t BU aro. noithor ar thov Lavuodeba mabe laron hut. profitable collettions. 
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ratour to plead his 


es, force would a Cook | 
you 0t aſhamed ſaid 


| n d ame g e iffered from the un- 
and you ſhall ſee, 


:irhout being drunk; 


he Diſciple of Sorye- 

"$07 METRIOAN : ..., ſent him wheat and. 
| Wine took alittle for hrs preſent uſe, and ſent back the reſt , the chief of 
all the Athenians mere his Purveyors, mine Eutichydes z a mercenary 
Cert ant, | 
Being teproved by Plato for buying a great quantity of fiſh; 
| they coſt me, ſaith he, but az obolus, would not you hae giten ſo much 
jor them 2 ro which Plato aſſenting , Zt is xot that 1 am profuſe thea 

aith he, but that you are cometous, 

Srmon Pantler to Deonyſius, a Phrygian, a man of ill conditions, 
brought him to his houte paved curiouſly with marble ; Ariſtrp- 
p45 ſpits in his tacc, whercat the other growing angry, / could 3.0t 
| pad taith he a fitter place, : Being 


eARISTIFPUS.\ 
v,: - -. 4 mime own jeaſter ; thou the People's art, + + 
a chotce 15 of the better, nobler.part, © 
1bya King maintatn'd, on horſeback ride, 
END IEIOY by the meaneſt people art ſupply'd 
" þ : Then thoſ e that do maintain thee thoa 0 leſs; 
===} _-. Tettowant nothing vainly oft profeſs. 
" my Bu Theodorus in his Book of Seas, reproached - Ariſtippis 3," attd 
* Athen, Deizu. * Alexis the Comick Poer, in his Galatea bringeth in a ſervant 
on | ſpeaking thus of one of his Diſciples ; 


EL 2M er young 08 Rhetorick firſt intent > 

3 IE Art Pſp bes ſtudy hal 4 | 

You A (Hrenaan liyd at Athens then, Ty 
Nam'd Ariſtippuss juſtly firft of men , - Wk. 
Eſteem'd for ſubtlety and Luxury, \ 
A Talent brmmy. Mater gave to be 
-2+3. 20m His Scholer,but of Arts be none was taught , 
Save only Gookery 5 that away be brought. 
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| F F Apothegms , ( jn* which kinde hee was conceivedto 
ud; | Re bop Py : 
£1 Fg Cit an acutencſle beyond all the other Philoſophers,) thel 


. 41 Are rememtbred, | | | 
k Lair. ©! 1; 5 He once gave fifty drachms for a Partridge, -for which bein 
has (an rl 1 * rarer by another z you wouldbave gruena penny for it faith he, 
: i: Whichtheother granting ; ſo much, laith he, arefifty drachmesl 


SY JET 
" "a Being demanded.what' was the. greateſt» benefir he had 
37} rave by Philoſophy 3. hc anſwered, To coxverfe (freely with dl 
<4 2» ; wy ; 6 | RR _ 
© Being reproached for living high.3 if Magrificence were ſum 
faith he, it would not be prafliſed upon dates of Feſtivall to the Guts 
*t To-gne who asked wherein Philoſophers excelled other mel 
* ,_ _ Though all Laws mere aboliſhed {aith he, we ſhould lead the jon 
© "v6". _ | 
Being demanded how the Learned differ from the unlearned 
heanſwered, as Horſes.unback'd. from ſuch. as aye well manag 4. 
Going into the houſe of a Courtezan,a young man of the Com: 
pany bluſhed , to Whom he ſaid; 7t.7s not ul to go'tns but 70t 16 be 
ble to come outs "©, 1. 7.15) FO ETDRTE x 
To one who deſired him to reſolve a Riddle, Thou fool, my 


0 


he, why wowldſt thow have me reſolve that which unreſolved finds us 


ARISTIPPUS. - 


ſub entertarnment ? 


He ſaid, #t 1s better to be a Beggar then unlearned, for one wants 


Riches, the other Humanty, 


ing reviled, he went aloof off ; he that reviled , asked why 
he fled 3 Becauſe faith he to ſpeak 1'l 15 14: your power, zot to hear is not 


inmne. 


One ſaying he faw Philoſophers at the gates of rich men ; and 
1:5 ſaith he, at the gates of the ſick , but n0 man would for that 


reaſon chooſe to be ſick rather then a Phyſittan. 


To one who boaſted he learned much z as they ſaith he, who eat 
andexerciſe much, are not bettey then thoſe who eat only to ſatisfie Na- 
ture, netther are they learned who make large but profitable collettions. 

An Oratour pleading for him, and gaining the Cauſe , asked 
him, what are you the better for Socrates > ſo much {aith he, as that 1 


nate good thoſe things which you alledged tn my defence. 


He inſtructed lus Daughter Arete to contemn all that is too 


much, 


To one who demanded what his Son 
Learning 3 if 1nnothing elſe, 31 this (aith he, that tn the Theater one 


font ſbal .0t fit wpor another, 


Of one who would have preferr'd his Son to him , he deman- 
d&d 500. Drachmes, For ſo much ſaith the other 7 cax buy aflave 3 
Doſs, anſwered he, and then you will have two (© your Sony and bim 
ju buy.) 

He ſaid he took moncy of his friends,not to make uſe of irhim- 


ſelf,but ro let them know the right uſe of it, 


being reproached for entertaining an Oratour to plead his 
Cauſe ; and when 1 would feaſt, ſaith he, I hire a Cook. ' 
Toone who boaſted of his ſwimming, are you not aſhamed ſaid 


he, to glory tn the property of a Dolphin. 


Being demanded whercin the learned differed from the un- 
learned ; ſend them naked to ry, ar ſaith he, ad you ſhall ſee. 


Toone who boaſted he could drink much without being drunk; 


8, faith he, ca a Mule, 


Being blamed that he rook money being the Diſciple of Sory#- 
tes ; and juſtly, ſairh he, For Socrates when they ſent htm wheat and 
Wins took a little for bis preſent uſes and ſent back the reſt , the chief of 
all the Athenians mere his Purteyors, mae Eutichydes 4 a mercenary 


Sertant, 


Being reproved by Plato for buying a great quantity of fiſh; 
they coſt me, ſaith he, but a obolus, would not you bawe giuen ſo much 
for them 2 to which Plato aſſenting , 0 is not that I am profuſe ther » 


aith he, but that you are COUeeus, 


Stmon Pantler to Deonyſtus, a Phrygian, 2 man of ill conditions, 
brought him to his houſe paved curiouſly with marble ; Ariſtip- 
ps ipits in his face, whereat the other grpwing angry, / could ot 
pad laith he a fitter place, 


would be the better for 


10 * eARISTIPPOS.. 
Being demanded how Socrates dyed; as 1 would wiſb to doe, ſaith 
he. 
Polixenus the Sophiſt comming to his houſe , and ſecing there 
women and a great feaſt , reproved him, Arefteppas gave him 
way, and after a little pauſe, w#ll you dive with me;laith he? where. 
* to he conſenting: why then, continues he, do you reprove me 2 'tis met 
the feat but the coft which you condemn. 
His ſervant _ upon a journey , weary with carrying of 
mony ;z throw away, {aith he , what ix too muck and carry as much os 
you can. 


Uinaſe.s.3. *He bad bis ſlaves away his mory throw, 
Becauſe ore-charg'd with weight they went too ſow. 


>ry - Cicde | © Being at Sea , and underſtanding the owners of the Veſſel| 

; were Pirats, he took his Mony and counted it, then ler it fall into 
the Sea, as unwillingly, and fighed : ſome affirm that he ſaid, ; 
is better theſe periſh for Ariſtippus, then Ariſtippus for them. 

He reproved men for look:ing upon goods a_—_ to ſ, ale, andts- 
king no care to furniſh their rs, } Others aſcribe this ro Dyogere,, 

iving in Aſia, he was ſeized by Antaphernes, the King's Liey- 
tenant , whereupon one ſaying to him , And where is nowyour 
confidence? When, ſaid he, you fool, ſhould I be confident, if not 
now, when I ſhall meet with Aztaphernes. 

Thoſe who forſook Philoſophy,to apply themſelves to Mechs- 
nicall Sciences, he compared to the Suztors of Penelope; they could 
get the good wills of Melantho, Polydora, and others of the ſervant, 

could not obtarn the Mijireſs in Marriage. Not unlike 1s that of 
Arifio, who ſaid, that #lyſses, when he went to Hell , ſaw all the 
dead, and ſpoke to them , but could not come ſo much as tothe 
ſight of the Queen. 

Being demanded what Boyes ought to learn > That, ſaith he, 
which they ought to praflice when they are men. 

To one who accuſed him for going from Socrates to Dronyſ#ss: 
To Socrates, ſaith he, I went for audi, education z to Dionyſus fot 
mule, 7ecreation. , 

Toa Curtezan, whotold him ſhe was with child by him : 7 
know that no more , ſaid he , then if paſſing through a buſh , you ſbould 
ſays this thorn pricked you. 

To one, who blamed him, that he took Mony of Dronyſous, Pl 
to a Book; he anſwered, I want Mory, Plato Books. 

f Plut.de rang, * Having loſt a great Farm, he ſaid to one, who ſeemed excel- 
anim. lively to compaſſonate his loſle, Tou have but one field , 1 have thret 
| left; why ſhould not I rather grieve for you, It is madneſſe ( addes 
Plutarch )to lament tor what is loſt, and not rejoyce for what! 


4 
j 


cft. 
g $tob.Eth.46. e\hcn one told himgthe land 1s loſt for your ſake; Better, ſaith 


he, 


eARISTIPPUS. TY 


h6, is it, that the lajzd be loſt ſor me, then T for the land. 
. b Secing one Angry "_ his pens in mardss wy not, ſaith Þ St. Eth. 99: 
» (uit words to 0ur an gers but appeaſe our anger with words. Ga, 
yr ei a little VV ;-athk — Fair; 7; bis, ſaith he, is a little * ** mw, 168 
evill, but a great beauty. They who invert theſe words, and read, 
alittle fair one, bur grear evill, miſtake the meaning of Ariſtippus , 
who plaics upon that ordinary ſaying , applying he inverſion to 
his own luxurious humour, | | 
k To one, who demanded his advice whether he ſhould mar- & Sr. £b.18g; 
or no: he ſaid no, 1þ you take a farr wife, ſaith he , ſhe will be com- 
101, if fouls a fury. 
a pr jo Taviſe young men to caryy ſuch proviſion » as in a1 St-Eth. 210, 
ſhipmrack they might ſwim away withall. 
" As & ſhoo that is too big 1s unfit for uſe, ſo 1s a great eftate; the 
lieneſſe of the ſhoe troubles the wearer, wealth may be uſed upon ocraſi- 
wn; ezther wholly or in part. 


m St,Eth.,229, 


— ———————— 


" 


Hes writings. 


all : others that he wrot 

The Lyb1an Hiſtory, three Books dedicated to D:onyſtus, 

Dialogues twenty five (or. rather twenty three; tor, the rfumber 
ſeemes corrupt) in one Book ; ſome in the Atrick diale&, others 
inthe Dorick: their Titles theſe: 1. Artabazus. 2. To the ſhirwrackt. 
3.70 Exiles, 4. To apoor man. 5. To Lats, 6. To Porus, J.To Lais 
concerning a Prokinfela 5, 8. Hermias, 9. The Dream. 10. To the 
Cup-bearer. 11, Philomelus, 12. Toſeruants. 13. To thoſe who re 
red bim for uſing old wine and common women. 14. To thoſe whorepro- 
wed bem for feaſting. 15. An Epiſile to Arete, :16. To the Olympick 
exercſer, 17, An Interrogation, 18. Another Interrogation. 19. * A y A Chria is « 
Chneto Nionyſius, 20, Another on an traage. 21. Another on Dio ſport commenn- 


'COme afftirme ( of whom is Soſtcrates ) that he wrot nothing at a £aert, 
7 


| yſius bis Daughter, 22. To one who concerued himſelfe diſhonoared. ern ug Uh 
23. To one who endeauoured to ve advice. | or ation of ſome 


perſon. The third 
if theſe (viz. to Djonyfius his Daughter) Voſſius inſerts amongſt the Greek. Jiftories ; if that were Hiſturicall, 
tis tely this to Dionyſius was of the ſame Nature. 

Exeratatiozs ſix Bookes, 

"Of pleaſure, mention'd by Laertias in the life of Epicure. < Laert. 

Of Pkyſrology, out of which Laertias cites , that Pythagoras was 
ſaremec,, becauſe he ſpake 310 leſs rruth then Pythius. 

Of the luxury of the Anitents, four Books, containing examples 
«thoſe who indulgcd to love and pleaſure; as, the love of 4 Em- 4 Lent. inzir 
pecacles to Pauſamas, in the firlit Book; of Cratea toher fon Perian- vo 

; der 3 O+ , 


OS 


f Ligert. + 


2 Socr. Epiſt. 


27. 
d 50 fupphy'd 
Ine dllatius, 


eARISTIPPUS. 
der : of Ariſtotk-to the Concubine of Hermzas , in the fourth EC 
' Sverates td 'Alcsbiades, Xenophon to Clintas, Plato to After, Xenperae; 
to Polemo, Bur, theſe latter inſtanccs ſhow, thar theſe Books were 
not writ by this 4r:ſtzppes. ” Was» | 
. "Epiſtles, four are exrant under his name , in the Socratick co 
leMion, pur forth by Leo Allatius. 
f Sorton and Panetzts reckon his treatiſes thus, = 

Of diſcipline. | 

Of vertue, an Exhorration. 

Arvtabazus, | 

The ſhepwrackt. 

The baniſb'd. 

Exercitations (1x 

(þria'three. 

To Lats. 

To Porus. 

To Socrates. 

Of Fortune, 


; F 
5's ANT 
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CHAP, VIII, 


_ Hes death. 

His lived long with Dzonyſrus , at laſt tus daughter Art 

{ent to him, ro deſire him that he would came to Cyrere to 
her, to order her affairs; for, that ſhe was in danger of oppreſſion 
by the Magiſtrates. Arifeppus hereupon took leave of Dronyſias, 
and being on his voyage, fell fick by. the way. and was forced 
put in at Zypara, an Aolian Iſland, where heYyed, as may begz- 
thered from this Epiſtle,-which he then ſent to his Daughter: 


: *Ariftippus to dArete, 


7 Tf Received Letter by Teleus , wherein you deſere me to make al 
- By dfible baſt to Cyrenc, becauſe your buſtneſſe with the Prefelis gud 
770t to your minde , and your Husband ts unfit ro manage your domeſuck 
affairs, hy reaſon of his baſhfulneſs, and betug accuſtomed to 8 vetne. 

. life, remote From the publick. Wherefore aſs003 as T got leave of Div 
nyſius, I ſatled towards you, and being upon my jouri.ey, fell ich bythe 
way at Lipara, where the friends of Sonicus proude rarefully for me; 
ith ſuch bumazity, as 1s needfull for one-neer death. As for your «- 
1aud, what reſpect you [hould grue thoſe whom 1 mananaſed , who pii- 
teſs they will never deſert Ariſtippus whilſt they bave firength ; but, 


ever ſerve him and you ; truſt them 17 all things, they baue learned fre 


. me wot robe falſe. For your ſelfe , 1 adviſe you to pp your ſelfe tothe 


' #1agiſtvates » which counſel will profit you, if you aff 


or rather i 
bat 


ARISYTP B&S. 

haze much : You will liye moſt at eaſe if you contemn exceſs z for, they 
cannot be ſo unjuſt as to lex J04.1k wand. You have two Orchards left 
ſuf cient to marntary you plenifull : aud that pen 1 Bernicia , 
if alone left you, were ſufficeest £6 flopb 1% fudllya \ 7 waviot counſel you 
to neglett ſmall this 3 but, not to be troubled for ſmall things , ſince 
vexatzon 15 not good even for great, If when 1 am ulead;" you wait my 
whuce for the education of youny Ariſkippus, 2o to Athens , and Nor# 
all, eſteem Kantippe and Myrto, who have often (poke to me ro bytng 
you to the Elenſiiaay, F eſtrualls. whilſt you lead this pleaſant life nith 
theſe » let the Cyrenean Prefetls be as nr.jubt as they pleaſty 1x your na- 
turall * and they cannot prejudice you. Endeatour: to ive with Xan- 
tppe and Myrto , 45 7 drd heretofore nith Socrates , compoſing your 
ſelte to therr converſation for,pride 18 n10t proper 14 that place; If > Ty-b Leo Allatt- 
rocles, the ſon of Socrates, who.l/Led with me at Megara, come to Cy. "5 7eads Lam- 
cnc » 1t will be well done to ſupply bem 4" and to reſpect as your own ſon; —_ +. 
If you will z.0t nurſe a daughter z becauſe of the great trouble it grues forLamprocles 
30u, ſend for the daughter of Eubois , ro whom you have heretofore ex- wr or tr 
preſses ſo much k1ndneſs, and named after my Mother y and 1 alſo haut:Sucraic. Chap 
often called ber my friend. Above all, take care of little Ariſtippus , 16. 
that he may b- wor hy of us and of Philoſophy : For, this I leave him as 
his true 1671: ances the reſt of þ1s eſtate fiads the Cyrenean Magiſtrates 
ulverſaries, But, you writ me not word that any offered to take that away 
from you. Rejuyces dear danzhter, 1n the poſseſſion of thoſe riches which 
are 11 your power » and make yeur ſon off S them likewiſe : Imiſh he 
were my ſoz , but, betng diſappornted of that hope » 1 depart with this aſ- 
ſurazces that you will lead htm 13 the pa bs trodden by good men. Fare- 
wel and grieve not for us, 

"Of his Children, beſides this Arete his Daughter , whom he c $16. Eh. 
educared in Philoſophy, is remembercd alſo a Son, whom for his "95: 
ſtupidity he diſenherited , and turned our of dorcs; for which , 
being reproved by his Wife , who alledged, that he came from 
tumfelfe; He, ſpirting, ſaid, This comes from me to0s but profiteth me 
wthing. Or, as Laertius , We caſt 5 qdiyuay wes fiess, alt unneceſsa- 
7 things as far as we can from us, 

Arete had a Son named from his Grandfather Ariſt;ppus , and 
from his Mothers inſtructing him in Philoſophy , ſurnamed 
(Tre dax}©-. 

Beiides theſe two ( Ariſtippus the Grandfather and the Grand- 
ſon) Laertius reckons two more of the ſame name : Oze writ the 
tiſtory of Arcadia : the Other was of the new Academy. 


* Pleaſure, 


CHAP. 


"#2ARISTIPPUS. 
CHAP, IX. 


His Diſciples and Succeſſors. 


fthe Auditors of Ariftippus , belides his daughter Arete, 

(whom he taught wich much care, and broughr up togrear 
perfe&ion in Philolophy)are remembred <thzops of Ptolemais, 
and Antipater of Cyrene, 

Arete communicated the Philoſophy ſhe received from her 
Father, to her Son Ariſtippus the younger : Ariſt:ppus tranſmitted 
it to Theodorus the Atheiſt , who inſtituted a Sect ,. called Thee. 
dorean. 

Antipater communicated the Philoſophy of Ariſttppus to Ey;. 
timides his Diſciple; Epitrmides to Parebates ; Parebates to Heg 
and Anniceris : Theſc two laſt improving it by ſome additions of 
their own, obtained the honour cach of them, to have a Se& nz- 
mecd after them, Hegeſiackand eAnmeerich. 


DEGESI AS, Diſciple to Parebates\ - was ſut- 
named vd«Niraros, Neath's. Orarour;trom a * book a Cic. Tiſe. 
\\ he writ; enticuled Amaggripsr, upon occaſion of 44. 1. 
& '0n2 who kad famiſh\thimſeclf nigh codeath,bur 
was called back to hte by his friends, in an- 
{wer to whom, hee in this Book demonſtrated 
that death takes us away from ill things, not 
from good, and reckon'd up the incommodities of life , and re- 
preſented rhe evills rhereot ” with ſo much Rhetorick , that the byg. Mex. t. 
ad impreſſion thereof penetrated fo far into the breaſts of many 9 
hearers, that it begot in them a defire of dying voluntarily , and 
many laid violent hands upon themſelves. Whereupon hee was 


prohibited by Ptolomy the King to diſcourſe any more upon this 
Subje& 1n the Schools. 


— — - —— 4 


— — 


CHAP- If 
Hrs Philoſopby. 


IS Diſciples were from him called _ They held Leerr. 
Hos fame chytf good and Evill with the Cyrencans; turther 
alerting: 2 

Thar Kindneſſe, Friendſhip, and Benecolence are 18 themſelves 10- 
thing 3 not expetible, but in reſpeRt of thoſe benefits which cannot conſiſt 
without thoſe perſons. 

That Perfe# Felicity is abſolutely impoſſible, becauſe the body is diſ= 
wdered by many troubles, 1n which the Soul ſhares , and moſt of thoſe 
things which we hope are prevented by char, ce. 

That Lzfe ad Death are 142 our chorce, 

That nothrag rs by nature pleaſ, ant or unpleaſant , but by the raut) 
_ unuſuallneſs of things; or ſartety, ſome are tdelrghtedl theremth, c- 
mers not. 


F Thar 


r6 


HEGESTIAS. 


That Poverty and Wealth conferre nothing to Pleaſure , neither ar, 
the rich poor affetted with Pleaſure ſeverall wates, Serutude and Li. 
berty , Nobility and Meanneſs, Glory and ignominy aifjer nothing in 


this reſpeF. PN a EG 
That to lite is alfſuantiiogeus fr, affool, FndiAhyent tolk wiſh.) 
at a fry prey"; 4 all ini wa - hinfelf 
thi pref, befOre bimf#l, for rhvagh poſſibly he may recerys br. 


refits from others very great 11 outward appearance; yet are they noth; 

in compariſon of th 4 which be Shpeobals SAY 
Thar Senſe conferrs nothing to certain knowledge , for all a8 by the 

rules of thetr own reaſon. WT\s 

# Thar offences te to be pardon'd, for no man offends willingly, by 


compelled by ſome 
\ That we jyould 


ſeres ") 
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L aert. 


Q NNICE RIS was of Cyrene, Diſciple to Pa- * 
ES rebates, yet Suidas faith he was an Modchones, 
and that he lived in the time of Alexazder. 
b He was excellent in Chariot-racing , of b A.ver, bift 
> which one day he -gave a teſtimony before **7: 

!* Plato, and drove many courſes round the A- - 
TEE cadcmy, fo exactly, that his wheeles never 
went out of the track, to the admiration of all that wete preſent , 
except Plato, who reprehended his roo much induſtry, ſayin ,it 
was not poſſÞTe Þut that he,who employed ſo much paines abour 
things of no value, muſt negle& thoſe of greater concernment, 
which are truly worth admiration. 

© When Plato,by the command of Dzozyſeus, was ſold as a ſlave « 7 er. wit. 

in:Egina, Annicerts forruned to be preſent, who redeemed him Pla. 
for 20, or according to others 30. minz, and ſent him to Athens 
to his friends, who preſently rcturned the mony ro Arxicerts, but 
he refuſed it, ſaying, they were not the only perſons that deſcr- 
ved totake care of Plato. 


wr ng ay & ngmed N:coteles, a Philoſopher ; hee had d Skid. 
Net I Pedontus ro be his Diſciple. 


C HA P. II. 
His Philoſophy. 


IS Diſciples were called Anmicerzazs; * They as the reſt pla- , P@ 1, Þe. 
Hs all good in Pleaſure , and conceived Virtue to be Lars "Ig * 7 
commendable as far as it produced Pleaſure. ® They agreed in vie: 
all things with the Heaeſsaus, but they-abotithertnor friendfhip , 
good w1ll, duty to parents, and ations done for our Country. 

They held, 


Tha: 


19 ANNICERIS. 


That althowgh a niſe man ſ, uffer trouble for thoſe things , yet he will 
lead a life nothing the leſſe happy, though be exjoy but few Pleaſures, 

That the Felictty of a friend 1s not expetible 14 1t ſelf;, for to agreein 
judgement with another , or tobe raiſed aboue and fortified agaraſt the 


gentralf opinions uot &<ogh yo ſavesf P's e cuft 
our 5w the ff thin gr Wecauſe of 4: ft Sh att 

frient 15/hot bo "per" Bs ira It c \ 
Ends, nor when ſuch fatl, 1s to be caſt off , but out of an intimate good- 
will, for which we muſt alſo _— troghles,For though they placed ( as 
the reſt ) the chief end and g in pleaſure, and profeſſed to be grieved 


at the loſs thereof”, yet they affirm thaz we. pyght to undergo toluntarily 


/abours,out of love to a friend, 


Hh \ 
j 


xg 


THEODORVS 


CHAP.1I. 
His Life. 


HEODO RUS heard eAnceris, Dionyſ6as the , , 
Logiciari, * Zezothe Cittican, and P the b Suid. 
EpheRtick, He was called the eAtherft, becauſe 
che held there was no God,8 wrote a treatiſe c Ph. plac. 
( Surdas ſaith many ) wherein he endeavoured - wars eg 

. +» I. 

to refell all arguments to.the contrary, out of 

SDS of which Eprcurus borrow'd much. Afterwards 

he was abuſively called 82s, upon occaſion of a diſpute with Stel- 

po to this effect. Do you believe faith. Stilpo ,:., you are whatſoever you 

afirm your ſelf to be > Thecdorus granting 3 then continues Stilpo , zf 

ſhould ſay you were a God, were you ſo > To which Theodoras afſent- 

Ing ,Stzlpo reply'd ; Then tmpious man you are a Bird, or any thing elſe 
by the ſame reaſon. . 

þ He was ejedted out of (rene by the Citizens > whereupon hee 

' faidpleaſantly 5 Tow do not well Cyreneans to thruft me out of Lybia 
:nto Greece, Thence he went to Atheas, where he ſhould have 
been.cited to the Court of Areopazis, and loſt his life , bur thar 
he was freed by Demetrius Phalereus, Being likewiſe baniſhed 
thence, he went to Ptolomy the Son of Lagus , with whom he li- 
ved, and was by him ſent on Embaſſy to Lyſimachus, to whom 
ſpeaking Atheiſtically ; Lyſimachus ſaid, Are z0t you that Theodo- 
nts that was baniſhed Athens, he anſwered, tt 1s true, the Athentars 
phen they could bear me 0 longer , as Semele Bacchus , caft me 
out, - Lyſtmackus reply'd , tee that you come nomore to me 3 
No an{wered he , uzleſs Prolomy ſend me. My:hro Son of Ly- 
ſtmachus being preſent, {aid, you ſeem not only 1g,07ant of the Goals but 
of Kings, How \aith he, am [2 anorant of the Gods, who believe you ai _ 
Eremy to them > Lyſimachas threatned them with Death ; © you _—_ 1 
glor ') faith he z- a great matter, a Cantharides can to as mach, Or As Cie. Tuſc. 58-1. 
Stbevs, I knew rot that you had not the power of a Kina but of poiſor . P lut. 7 of | 
Hercat incenſcd, he commanded he ſhould be crucified ; Threaten © _ 
aith he; thoſe things I pray to your purple Nobles ; it 1s all oe to The- 

orus whether he rot aboue or unter vrount, 
Finally he went to Cyreze, and lived with Aaurins in much re 
pure, 1n that Ciry out of which he was firlt cjetcd, : 

CG; / D:i puting 


% 


vo 'THEODORYVS: 


Diſputing with Ewryclides a Pricſt , he asked , what perſons 
thoſe were who defile myſteries : Euryclides anſwered, Thoſe why 
communicate them to perſons not 1#4tiated, Then, replyed he , you dy 


Warr tn declaring them to ſuch. 


officrsaſcpihy ro 4rippy 28d Diogercfy ſarnc href 
andMypr euss yntkewh a Tos aid 
want Diſciples if you waſhed Herbs 5 F 'd;” Ni, 


would you waſh Herbs, if you knew how to converſe with Men. 
He ſaid of Hipparchia the Wife of Crates; This is ſhe who hath g- 
ven over the Shuttle to put on a Cloak. 
W 


—__Ol_—_W— 


CHAP. II. 
His Philoſophy. 


HE taught all manner of Learning, and inftiruted 4$eg, 
a Suid. in $0-'S called Theodoreap. * He afſerted [ndifference , that theregw 
Om difference of 9%. þ Ani | ELL INE. 

b That our end , or chiefe good and greateſt ill, are joy and ſatin; 
one conſiſting in prudence, the other intmprudence. | 
That prudence aud Juſtice are good things , the contrary hahitsill, 
the mean, pleaſure and grief. the 

He took away Friendſhip, becauſe it is neither 1n fooles nor wiſe-me; 
thoſe betng uncapable to make uſe of rt, the thing it ſelfe Vaniſheth; theſe 
zot needing it, as being ſufficient to themſelues. | 

That zt 75 reaſonable that a wiſe man expeſe rot himſelſe to 
fore Country 5 Wiſdome ought not tobe loſt for the preſervation of 

voles, 

That the world is our Country. 

That &4 ma upon ucaſion may commt theft, adultery, axd ſacriledg, 
there betng nothing in theſe naturally evill , if ibs 0p1310n pt 
taken away which « built upon the agreement of fooles. 

That 4 wiſe man may publt-kly without ſhame Walrus ,qt5oru. 

He uſed ſuch induQtions as theſe : 7s z.0t a woman that is vAelfull 
in Grammar, profitable in that reſpeft as a Grammarian > Teaz is notiht 
ſame of a youth? Yes, Is not a beautifull woman ther: profitable, as being 
handſome > Tes ; Then ſhe who makes right uſe of it doth not amiſſe. 
theſe kinds of Queſtions he was very ſubtle. 


b Eert, 


THEO DORVS. 


CHAP. III. 
Hes death, writings, &c. 


» A Mophicrates ſaith gathat hg was congemn he Law for, ,... 
Aatheilm, and gh Hghnloch. ' 
' "He wrot, befidg#thak whi hertal dio ts » many 0. 


ther things. 

Laertius reckons twenty of this narhe : The firſt a Samian, ſon 
of Rhecus , _ wane to lay the foundation of the Temple at 
Epheſus upon Embers : For, lace being wet, heſaid, that 
oy Ch they torſake Fen typ Bib z acquire a ſoli- 
dity not to be violarcd by moyſture. | = ye 
he ſeeoutt'e? (yrene', 2 Geometrictan, whalt Pltitbile 


. * 
. » 


ws | 
''fhe thera this Philoſopher, } A x 
The fourth writ of exercifing the voice, a fam 5 Bac | 
[The ffth writ of Law-givers, beginning with artery” /*; 
"The ſeventh writ ——— _m_ 
"The ight, « Syrpcuſian, writ Tafticks. 


k I 
# 
Ea ( 
—_ 
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The mnth'a Byzantine, a Sophiſt, * eminent for civill Pleas,” 1 


"The teath of the ſame: Conntry , mention'd by Arfftotle in his 
of Oratours. | | 
Theeleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. 
"The twelfth a painter, mention'd by Polemon, 
"The thirteenth of Athens, a Painter, of whom writes Menodotas. 
The fourteenth of Epheſus, a painter, of whom Theophanes in his 
treatiſe of painting. 
The fifteenth a Poet,who wrote Epigrams, 
The þ:xtee. th wrot of Pocts. 
. The ſeventeenth a Phyſician, Diſciple to Athenexs- 
The erghteenth of Chios, a Stoick. 
"The wr2teenth of Miletus , a Stoick. 
The twemtteth, a Tragick Poet, 


BION. 
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_ THEODORYVS: 


Diſputing with Euryclides a Pricſt , he asked , what perſons 
thoſe were who defile myſteries : Eurycledes anſwered, Thoſe who 
communicate them to perſons not initiated. Then, replyed he , you dy 
impiouſty, tn declaring them to ſuch, : 

officrsaſcfihyg to 4riſ#ppy aud Diogerdfy ſarnc hrefhgee 
and/Myyr _ ynipctwheſa ;To# Go 
wart Diſciples if you waſhed Herbs * Thi Ly 'd;" Ny 
would you waſh Herbs, if you knew how to converſe with Men, 

He ſaid of Hipparchia the Wile of Cyatesz This 1s ſhe who hath gi- 

ven over the Shuttle to put on a Cloak. | 
KK 


_—_ 
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- CHAP.II. Fre 
- Le 44 | 
| Hzs Philoſopby. 
HE tphrt all manner of Learning, and inſtirutcd 4$eg, 
a Snid. in $0- called Theodorear. Bhs He aſſerted /ndifference 3 that there 
era difference of —_ Ln oY "_— 
Gs b That our end , or chefe good and greateſt ill, are joy and fatin, _ 


one confiſting in prudence, the other 1n.umprudence. 
-* That prudence and fuſtice are good things , the contrary hakisill, 
the mean, pleaſure and grief. $4. 

He took away Friendſhip, becauſe tt is neither tn fooles nor wiſt-ms; 
thoſe betng uncapable to make uſe of it, the thing it ſelfe Vaniſhetb; thee 
not needing its as being ſufficient to themſelues, | 

That it 15 reaſonable that a wiſe man expeſe rot. bimſelſe to dange 
fre Country; Wiſdome ought not to be loſt for the preſervation if 

voles, 

That the world is our Country. 

That a maz upon ucaſion may commit theft, adultery, and ſacriledgy 
there being nothing 1n theſe naturally evill , if bo 0Þ1ni0n KR 
taken away which & built upon the agreement of fooles. 

That 4 wiſe man may publi: kly without ſhame Walrus 5qn65Sm. 

He uſed ſuch induQtions as theſe : 7s z0t a woman that is tilful 
1n Grammar, profitable in that reſpet as a Grammarian > Teas is wot the 

ſame of a youth? Yes, Is not a beautifull woman then profitable, as being 
handſome > Tes ; Thea ſhe who makes right uſe of it doth not amiſſe, 
theſe kinds of Queſtions he was very ſubtle. 


THEO DORVS. 


CHAP. IIL. 
His death, writings, &c. 


Adi {aith _ Was CO he Law for," 
AAafreim,a , and loch. 13 8 
He _ beſidgFthak whi dto K » Many 0. 
ther t hings. 


Laertius reckons twenty of ghis y ae The f:-ft a Samian, ſon 
of Rhecus , who adviſed tolay'the foundation of the Temple at 
Epheſus upon Embers : For, the pl g wet, hefſaid, that 
Coales, when they torſake the ——aa___ acquire a ſoli- 
' diry not to be violarcd by moyſture. | | "1h 

ihe ſeeoud of Corene”, a Gromerricfan, w alt Pltcihie Pl 


"The thr this Philof, opher, | 
The fourth writ of excrcifing the voice, a Gu ng 


-Fhe fifth writ of —_ -givets, beginning wa 


ckaaba Stoic . 24 ; 
"The ſsyenth Writ the Roman Hifto LY =D tris 


The #igh af + ora} writ 'T ths! 


"The tenth of the ſame Country, mention'd by Arſtotle in his 
of Oratours. = 

The eleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. 

"The twelfth a painter, mention'd by Polemon, 

The thirteenth of Athens, a Painter, of whom writes Menodotes. 
The fourteenth of Epheſus, a painter, of whom Theophanes in his 

treatiſe of painting. 

The fifteenth a Poet,who wrote Epigrams, 
The {:xtee. th wrot of Pocts. 

. The ſeventeenth a Phyſician, Diſciple to Atheneue- 
The erghteenth of Chics, a Stoick. 

The arxteenth of Miletus , a Stoick. 

The twentzeth, a Tragick Poet. 


The ide Byzantine, a Sophiſt, ® eminent fot civill Play,” ' þ Suid: 


B I O N:- 
CHAP. LT. 
Bion bis life. 

QF the Theodorean Set was BION, aÞeriſthe 


S nite, VVhat his Parents were, and what his 
—_ » hediverted himſelfe to Ph. 
loſophy 


8 Leert, 


hy, he related ro Antigonms , King of 
Macedonza, in this manner. Aztegonus a 
whence art thou 2 Who thy Parents? What thy 
: FED Town? Bion perceiving himſelfe to be re 
proached, anſwered thus, my Father was a freeman, dm ay 
pvorigeres, implying, he was a ſeller of, ſalc-fiſh, a Boriſthenite; 
he had not aface, but inſtead thereof a brand-mark , whichde- 
b Athen, deipn, Claredthe 11! diſpoſition of the owner : My Mother he married 
out of a common Brothel-houſe; | * a Lacedemonzan Curtezammw 
med Olympia, ] - being ſuch a Woman as ſucha man could get 
My Father, for couzening the State, was fold, andall our Family 
for {laves. I being a young likely youth, was bought by an Ori 
tour, who dycd, and left me all he had. I tore and. burnt hu 
PR went to Athezs, and there applycd my ſelfe to Phil 
opny. 

7 bis is the Liuod and race I boaſt toown. Thus much concerning 
my ſelfe : Ler Perſeus therefore, and Philo1.tdes torbear ro enquite 
after theſe things, and look you upon me, as I am in my elk. 
You do not uſe, O King, when you ſend tor Archers, to enquite 
of what Parentage they arc ; but, ſet them up a ſhark to ſhoot ar 
Evcn fo of friends , you ſhould not examine whence , but what 
they arc. 

Bios 1ndeed, ſerting this afide, was of a verſatile wit , 2 fubtle 

Sophiſt , and gave many furtheranccs to tie exerciſers of Pail 

phy : in ſome things he was 

He firit hcard Crates the Academick z bur, deſpiſing rhar $6 

rook a fordid Cloak and Scrip, and became a Cynick: to which 

L.ter:r4s a\ſcribes his conſtancy, expert of pcrturbation. Thenhe 

tollowcd Theomorus the Atheilt , who profcit all manncr of leat- 

ning; to whoſe opinions he addicted himſclte, and was called 4 

Tr.eodoreas,: Atterwards he heard Theephrajtus the Peripage 
CHAP, 


 BION. 

CHAP. 1I. 
His Apophthegms. 

HE left many memorialls, and profitable Apophthegmes; as , 


Being reproved for not endeavouring to Catch a young 

man; new Checle ſaith he, will not ſtick to the hook. 

Being demanded what man is moſt perplexed, he faich,hewhe 
aimes at the higheſt Content. 

To one who asked his advice whether he ſhould marry or not ; 
(for this ſome aſcribe to Bio, which ;Agellius to Bias, the miſtake 
perhaps grounded upon the nearncfſe of their Names ) he an{we- 
red, if you take a fowl Wite, ſhe will be a Torment ; if a fair, 
Common: | 
Helaid, that Age is the Haven to which all ills have recourſe, That 
Glory #5 the Mother of years; That beautyis a good which concerns others, 
not.our ſelves ; That Ryches are the Sinewes of Things, 

To one who had conſumed his Patrimony, Earth, ſaith he, de- 
ured Amptvaraus, but you devour Earth. 

He ſaid, tt 1s a great 711, not to be able to bear ill. | 

He reproved thoſe who burn men, as having no Senſe, and a- 
ain burn them as having Senſe. 
| Heuſedto ay, it is better to yeeld our own youth and Beauty 
toothers, then to attempt anothers; for he that doth ſo, injures 
both his body and Soul. 

He vilified Socrates, ſaying; if hecould enjoy eAlatrades , and 
dd not;he was a fool, if he could nor, he did no great matter. 


 Heſaid, the way to the next World is cafe, for we find itblind- 


fold, 
He condemned Alcrbiades, ſaying, when he was a boy, he drew 


away Husbands from their Wives, whcn a man , Wives from 


their Husbands, 

At Rhodes,whilſt the Athenians exerciſed Rhetorick, he raught 
Philoſophy ; for which being rcproved, I bought Whear ſaith he, 
andſhall I fell Barley > 

He ſaid, they who arc puniſhed below would be more tor- 
mentcd if they carried Vatcr in whole Veſſclls, then in Veſſells 
full of holes. 

One that was cxtreamly talkative, defiring his aſſutance in a 
buſineſſe, I will doe what I can for you ſaith he, if you ſend a 

enger to me,and come not your {clt. 

Travelling with very itl Company, they fell amongſt theeves; 
weſhall be undone ſaith he,unleſſe we be known. 

He ſaid;Arrogance is the obſtruction of Virtue. 

Ofa rich man Covctous, he hath not money ſaith he; but mo- 
icy him, 

H Hz 


He ſaid Covetous perſons keep their Wealth fo ſtriftly , that 
they have no more ule of their own then of anothers, 

He faid, when we are young, WCe uſe Cour age, when old, 
Megs Wiſdom excells other Vertues as the Sight, the other 
Senles, 

He ſaid no man ſhould be reproached for old age, that being 2 
Condition all pray they may arive at it.. 

To an envious man ſad 5 _—_ not ſaith he whether {ome ill 
hath betaln you,or ſome good another. 

" He ſaid impiety is an ill companion to bold language; 


For thounh his Speech be free, 
To Bondage yield muſt bee. 


That friends whatſocver they prove ought to be retained : lef 
we ſeem to have converſed with wicked perſons, or to ſhunne 
Good. 

Being Demanded it there were any Gods, he ſaid, Oldmas, 
rult thou zot drive this Croud away. 

He conceived that he might make a Field fertile ſooner by 

praiſing then by manuring it. 
: He aid, they who love tobe flattered, are like Pors carriedby 
the car. 

To one who asked him what folly is, he ſaid the ObſtruRion of 
Knowledge. 

He ſaid good men , though Slaves are frec, but wicked men 
though free are ſlaves to many Pleaſures. 

He ſaid Grammarians whilſt they enquire after the Errorsof 
Hlyſses, mind not their own, nor {ce that they themſelves po aſtray 
as well as hc, in taking pains abour uſelefle things. 

| He ſaid Avarice is the Metropolis of all Evill. 

* Arhen. * Secing a Statue of Perſeus, under which was written, 
MEPZAIOZ ZHNQNOS O KITTIETEZE, Perſeus of Leno a(it- 
Hearn, he ſaid, the writer miſtook ; tor it ſhould be, #wrids, Zew's 
ſeruant z as indeed he was. _ 


CHAP. NIL. 


His Death. 
Lazr:. T laſt falling ſick ( as thoſe of (halcrs lay”, for he dicd therc) 
Abe was per{waded to ſuffer ligatures ( by way of charne) 


ice recanted and profcſt repentance for all hee had ſaid 0- 
tenfive to the Gods. Hee was reduced to extream wane® 
ſuch things as arc moſt neceſſary to ſick perſons, untill —_ 


BFON.. 


ſent to him two ſervants ; and himſelf followed ina litter, as 
phavorinus affirms in his various Hiſtory,of Thar ſicknefſe he dyed; 


on whoſe death thus Laertzus 5 


Bion the Boriſthenttes 

By bis Birth to Scythia known, 
Did veligrous daties ſlight, 

Gods affirming there were none. 


If to what he then profeſt, 
Firm he had conteaned fill , 

Then his tongue had ſpoke bis breaſt ; 
And been conſtant though tn ll. 


But the ſame who Gods dent'd , 
He who ſacred fanes deſpis'ds 

He who mortalls did deride , 
when to Gods they ſacrific'd;, 


Tortur'd by a long diſeaſe, 

And of deaths purſut afratd, 

Guifts their anger to appeal e 
On their hearths and Altars laid. 


Thus with ſmoak and incenſe tries 
To delight therr ſacred ſcent 3 
T have finn'd, not only cries , 


And what I profeſs repent. 


But unto an old wives charms 
Did his willing neck ſubmit, 
And about his feeble armes 


Caus'd themleather thongs tokmt. 


And 4 pe ſprig of bayes 
Did ſet up before bis gate : 
Every means and way eſsazes 


To drvert approaching fate, 


Fool to think the Gods m1 'oht be 


Brib'd with gifts,their favours bought: 


Or the ſacred Dettre 
Were,and were not as he thought. 


But his wiſdoms titles ( now” 
Turn'd to aſhes) not avail 

with (tretch*d arms, I know not how, 

Hall he cried, great Pluto hail. 


BION. 
Of this name Laertias reckons ten ; The firft contempy 
with Phexecydes the Syrian, of Proconneſus 3* who writ two Books 

EXtant in his time. 
The ſecond a Syracuſian wrote of the Art of Rhetorick, 
The third this Philoſopher. | | 
The fourth an Abderite of the Family of Demoeritus 3 a Mathe. 
matictan : he wrote in the Attick and Ionick Diale@ : He fir 


_ - ſaid there wereſome habitable parrs of theearth, where it wasſix 


months day and fix months night. -— 
The fift of Solers 3 he wrote the <£thiopeck Heſtory. 
The ſixt, an Oratour , who wrote nine Books entitled by the 
names of the Muſes. E 
| Theſeventh a Lyrick Poet. 
The erght a Milcſian Statuary 3 mention'd by Polemon. 
The zizth a Tragick Poet, one of thoſe who were called 71. 
bet, | 
The tenth a Statuary of Clazomene or Chios, mentioned by Hjy- 
ponax, 


*; 


H 


THE MEGARICK SECT. 
E V CLID- 
His Conntry and Maſters. 


33 4 C LID (inſticuter of the Megarick SeQ ) , «wn. 
| was born'at Megara, a Town adjacent up- 
gh others ay at Geta, 


on the Iſthmus; thou 
a City of Srcthe, 

He firſt ſtudied the writings of Parment- 
des, then went to Athexs to hear Socrates : 
Afterwards the®Arhenians made an order, 
that zf any Citizen of Megara came into the 
City of Arhens , he ſhould be put to death : So great was the hatred 
the Achenians bore to the Megarenſes. -© Thacyardes mentions this < Lib. 1. 
Decree , whereby the Megarcnſcs were prohibited to make uſe of 
any Lawes within the eAtherian jterifaifton z. or the eAttick Forum : 

hich Order the Lacedemonians requiring to be repealed, and 
not prevailing, the Peloponneſian War eatucd thereupon, the 
cuelleſt and longeſt that ever was amongſt the Grecians. | 
(Eucld, who was ff Megara, and betore that Decree uſed ro 446d. 6. 1s. 
P to Athens, and hear Socrates , after it was promulgated, came 
y night in a Jong womans Gown, and Cloak of ſeverall co- 
ours, his head attiredin a womans Vail ( ſo Yarro expounds 
Ra) from his houſe in Megara to Athess, to Socrates , that he 
ight be in that time partaker of his counſell and inftruftions , - 
went back again before that day in the ſame habit, above 
twenty thouſaid paces. : 
*Upon the death of Socrates , Plato and the reſt of the Philoſo- e Leers. 
phers, fearing the cruelty of the Tyrants,went to Megera to him, 
who entertained them kindly. 


O_o 


CHAP. II. 
Hzs inſtitution of a SeS. 


E aftcted litigious diſputcs, and ® was therefore told by Sc- 
crates, that he kzew how to contend mth Sophiſls,but not with mer 


28 EUCLID. 


c Ecert, * Suitable to this contentious humour , he inſtituted a Se, © firſt 
= 
; It 


led Megarick . ds Eriflcck 
4 Lani. cigons-fohekical flew? tecktofs Weds For. 


© Laert. : | nn b ae 
ute: thfiles, F | wala oor \ , 4 We 
cb&Þbxd0 ror l44s$0us 1d caughts JET 


Who the Megareans.mad contention taught. 


Laſtly, it was called DialcRickz which name Dronyſeas, a Car. 
thaginian firſt gave them , becauſe, their diſcourſes conliſted of 
queltionand anſwer, oo NN GN 

He affirmed, thar there is but one good , which is called by ſeuerul 

- names; ſometimes Prudence, ſometimes God, ſometimes the Minde, and 
the like: He rook away all things oppoſite to good, ſaying , the: 
was no ſach thing. 

He uſed arguments not by aſſumprion, bur by inference. 

He took away diſputation by ſimilicude , ſaying, that itcor- 
liſted either of like or unlike; if of like, it were berter ro examine 
the things themſelves to which they are like : if of unlike, th 


compariſon is to no purpoſe. 


CHAP. [IL 
_ His Apotbegmes, Writings. 


meth mY HE.was fatnous in the Schooles ( ſaich * Plutarch ) for as much 
,  ®-*as heating his Brother in in a wild rage, ſay, Let me periſh if 
Tbe not revenged: he an{wered , and I, unleſſe I perſwade you joly 
þ Stob.ſerm.82, apade your anper., and love me as at firſt. It * Hierocles ( who relates 
the Ge ſtoty ) for #Zaxeghs writ not as Plutarch T6 Zang, 
that epithite occaſion'd the miſtake, | Ts 
e $tob. Eth.38, « *©He faid, that there is one _— leep, 4 young plrant Detty, ej 
to be driven away; the other gray a; —_ chiefly frequenting ota men; 
Pertizaczous and inexorable, from this God, if he once come, 1818 Ba 
' * to' get looſe; words avail nothing, for he is deafe 3, 107 can youſhew bm 
any th} that may move bm: fo he xs bhnde. | 
d $ob.Erb,gy *Being demanded what the Gods are , and wherein they 0: 
light: Of all things elſe concerning them, ſaith he , 1 6m #gnorantin 
of this, 1 know they hate curious. perſons... | | 
LEE * He wrot ( beſides other" things ) fix Dialogues ( a 
$Le-rt. 21. doubts whether they wesegenuine or ſpurious ) their Tits 
FFſchin. theſe, SEED OTE 
Lamprias. 
MEſchnes, 
Phenixzor(as SuidasYthe Phenixes . 


g in wvce Ful ; 
chaes, : = 
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EVBFKLIDES; 


| 

Crito. | 
eAlcibrades. \\ | 
The Erotickh, ; | 

| 

| 

| 


Of the ſame namesare numbered 
Euchid the Mathematician, a Megarcan alſo , whence confoun- 


ded by * Yalerins Maximus with the Philoſopher : Plato (ſaith hc) ma 

ſent the undertakers of the ſacred eAltar ( who came to confer with him Ry 
concerning the manner and form thereof ) to Euclid the Geomezrician , ll 
yielding to h1s Skill and profeſſion: That theſe undertakers came to j! 
Plato, is evident from the teſtimony of many others ; but, that I 
heremitted them to Euchd the Geometrician ; or, that Euclid the 

Philoſopher own'd that protcſſion, is no whete to be proved. On 

the contrary , * Proclus affirms , that Eaclid the Mathematician i tn Euclid tis. 

was of the Platonick Sect; and that * Prolomy King of /AE gypt ask- 2: <2P. 4: 
ino if there were any ſhorter way to Geometry , he anſwered , *7**.7**t is > if 
ng , TY 5 2 imperfefF, read 7 (i 
Net any Kings-bigh-way, From the death of Secrates to the firſt of Ka" wiv me ug | 
the Ptolomres are 95 years. So that Euchd the Mathematician yg in Il 


was much latter then the Philoſopher. wejos rgovn 


mTy a urdy 
_ . , RE Ee þe Tis *5} wel 1- 
oueylay ris 25,6005 Pegyian witelds ; iſe gnen & Baone7 pee paurgicy Barn odis res- 
wx, (c and jo (well nigh) varocius, 


Euclid the Archonin the ſecond year of the 88 Olympiad , ac- 
cording to ! Drodorus Siculus; bur, ® Ariſtotle names the Archon | Lis, 
for that year Eaelees, confirmed by his Commentators , and by ® **teor- 1.6 
'Smdas , who only erres a little in the diſtance of years betwixt n Sewiars 
him and Ezcl:d the other Archon., * —_ not knowing the vgtds. 
tame Exclees ro be any where found-amonegſt the Archontes, and "4 "<a H 
ap y affirming the contrary, endeavours to corrupt the Text 
of Sudas reading Drocles, Ty 

Euclid the Arthon, in the ſecond year of the 94*" Olympiad. 

Euchd the Soothſayer,triend ro Xenophon, who ? mentions him, *y #pedit. Cyr. 

Eutlid the Store-cutter, named in Plato's Wall, mh. 


q Laert. vit. 
Plat, 


EV BVLIDES. 


| P\==0m a a Mileſian ſucceeded Encl:d. Some afhtm, that a Lee, 
| 1. ,Demoſibenes the Oratour was his 3choller , and that Demeſt- 
benes not being able to pronounce the Letter R, he taught him 
by continuall exerciſe to do it. He was a great enemy to Ariſtotle, 

and much aſperſtd him. 

In Dialefick he invented many kinds of Interrogation or argu- 
ment, {ddtwwoy, the Lying ; taxerterorle the occult; nlixlezr, Elefira ; 
", the Varled; Sogslrlw, Sorites; KRegamled, the horied;ttnaxpts, 

the bald Of which thus Demoſthenes. < 

1P 


_— _— —— _— — _— 


bTeop. 8. 4. 


ce Peipn. 8. 


d Divindt. 3. 


e Cic.Lucull, 


f Lib.s. queſt. 


EV BV LID BS. 


The Oratears ſharp Eubulides k.owes 
with ſubtle forked queſtions how to poſe, 
Speech from Demoſthenes ot ſweeter flowes. 


Theſe are ſeverall kinds of Sophiſms, which * Ariſtotle in gene. 
rall defines Eriftick Syllogiſmes : from this School borrowed and 
enlarged afterwards by the Stoicks. 

, termed by © Atheneus 4dd\iey@, by * Cicero mentiens, 
1s a captious reaſoning not to be diflolved ; named, as moſt of the 
reſt, not from the form, but martrer; the ordinary example being 
this: © If = ſay that you lye when you ſpeak truth, you lye : But, youſay 
that you lye when you ſpeak truth ; therefore you lye. Such is thatin 
* Africanus , A man having foure hundred ( Crownes ) diſpoſeth in Le- 
gactes three hundred; next be bequeaths to you a-prece of ground worth 
one hundred Crownes ;, proaded, bisWill Le zot lyable tothe Falaidian 
Law , [ by which all Legacies are made void, if the ſurpluſage 
remaining for the Hcires , amount nor at the lcaſt ro the fourth 
part of the Goods ] The Queftion is, nhat right you bate, 1 Soph 
queſtion 1s not to be reſolved , betnggof that kind which” the Dralet 
call JauItuares, what part ſoever we take for true will prove falſe. If ut 
ſay the Legacies are valid , the will comes nithin compaſſe of the Fala- 
d1an Law, wherely the condition being defefite, the Legacy 15 nab 
Again,1 becauſe the condition 15 defectrue, the Legacres are nt wald, 
zt 15 40t Lyable to the Falcidian Law; and if the Law take not place upu 
the conditzon, you are nat to have what was bequeathed you. . So much 


: Epift. 6. 44, Was this Sophiſme eſtegmed, that 3 Sexeca affirmes , many Boak 


Vit, Chyſiy, to have been written upon it: ® Laertias reckons fix diſtint Tres 


i Deipn, 8, 


riſes of Chryſippus. | Atheneus and Sutdas averr , that Philetw 
Choan dycd ot a Conſumption, occafion'd by exceſſive ſtudy up 
this Queſtion only, 
Eletra, named (likewiſe) from the chicfe Examples of which 
thus Lucru,: Electra theilluflrious Daughter of Agamemnon tw 
and knew not the ſame thing, Orcſtes unknown ſtanding by her) 
knew that Orcſtes was her Brother , © bat ſhe knew not that be ws 
Oreſtes. | 
"Epnmgaupuirs, the ailed; named alſo from the matter, thus 1n- 


ſtanc'd by Lucian. CHR. Anſwer me , Do you know your Father | 


MERC. Tes. CHR. what if 1 ſhould bring ore unto you tailed, ws 
would you ſay, that you knew him or not > MERC. That 1 did 101 tus 
him, CHR: And yet that man proves to be your Father; therefore if # 


"knew not the man, you knew n0t your Father. MERC. No truly, 
loul oft bus ail,ad 1 ſpal diſcover the truth. Of the ſame kinde 1s hat 


k Araly' peter of thi Sophitts , which * Ariſtotle affirmes, Socrates ( in flus 


V. I, 


;Mero ) \ainly labours to reſolvec3 Do you know all Faires are event 
} - . . A - . v 
not + 1 he other anſwering he kuew it. The Sophiſt brings forth @ par 


ſome tlins which he kad beld lidden under his Cloak , ant a5Kes 1 go 
b 


know that I bad this Even pair or not ? the other confeſing he kyew 


wot, Then ſaith he, you know and know not the ſame thing. 


Switess By Crcero termed a Cervalis, who defines it to be 1 pjvin, 2. 

" phen any thing by degrees 1s added or taken away: as a Heap (3*&t) m cic, Lucul. 
is made by adding gratn, or rather as Jultanys , when from things n Digeft.lib 13 
Eudently true , by very ſhort Mutations the Diſpute 15 led to ſuch 

things as are Euidently falſe ; the fame, * UIpzan, The Common ex- NA 
6. mentioned by ? C:cero, 4 Z,aertius, * Sextus Emprricus , and nadir 4 _ 
athers in this : are 108 two a few'? are not three ſo likentſe > Are not de verbor. @ 
oix the ſame 2 So 077 to ten, But two are a few, and therefore ten. no NO | 

gore the borned; Denominated as the reſt from the Exam- q ts chyyfp.. 

ple, What you loft not you have, you loft not Hornes, therefore you bave® Adv.Legic. 
Hens, Repeated by Sereca, Agellias and others. Of this kind * Sr, ſLib.s.in Mar. 
Hierome obſcrves that to bee which the Phariſces objected to our 
Saviour. He came ( {aith he ) from Galilee to Judea , wherfore the 
fat of Scribes and Phariſees asked him whether it were lawfull for a 
man to put away his Wife for any cauſe, that they might Entrap him by a 
Horned Sytlogiſme, whatſoever be would anſwer berng liable toexcepti- 
ix: 1f he ſhopld ſay Wife might be put unay for any caſe , and unc- 
ther taken; be being a Profeſſor of modeſty ſhould contradie bimſelf,but if 
he ſhould anſwer,a Wife ought r.0t lo be put away for any cauſehe ſhould 
le accounted guilty of Sacriledgey& judged to do contrary tothe Dofirine 
of Moſes, and by Moles of God. xyur Loyd therefore ſotempers his an- 
ſser, that he paſſeth by therr trap , alledging for Teſtimony the ſacred 
Sinpture and Naturall Law » oppoſing the firſt Sentence of God to the 
ſccand, which was granted x48 from the will of God, but Neceſſity of Sin, 
The ſame-Farher inſtanceth 'another of the. lame.kind propoſed 
to him , © / was aſcaulted at Rome by a very Eloquent perſon, with that 
which they call a Horned Syllogiſm:y ſo as which way ſoever 1 turned 1 
was more entangled. To marry a "= ſaith he,1s it a ſin or not > Iplain- 
ly, not thinking to avoid bis ambulb, ſatd,tt.1s not a ſin; He then pro- 
puunded another Anſon, in Baptiſm are good works remitted or Etull > 
Imith the ike ſimplicity anſwered, ſins are remitted: when I thought my 
ſelf ſecure, Hornes began to bud out on each fide on me , and the hidden 
farces 10 diſcover themſeluesgf ſaith be to marry a Wife be not a fin, and 


oe Baptſme remitteth Sinhes, nhatſoever is not rematted 3s re- 
red, | 


rt Epiff, 83. 


ALEXINUS, 


_ Apoet the many Diſciples of Fubulides was Alexinus,an a ug. 
Elean a great lover of Contention, and therefore called 
Wh from redarguing 3 Hc moſt oppoled Zero. ; 
Hermfypus ſaith, he went to Olympia , and there profecſt Philo« 
lophy 3 his Diſciptes queſtioning why he lived there, he an{we- 
red, he meant to inſtitute a Se,and call it Olympick,biit his _ 
| K ciples 


EUPHANTUS.&c: 


ciples wanting ſubſiſtence , and diſliking the Air departed, he 
continued there ſolitary wirh one ſcrvanr only, and ſwimming in 
the River 4lphens, was hurt with a Reed, whereof he dyed, 

' He wrote againſt other Philoſophers belides Zexo.And againſt 
Ephorus the Hittorian. $ ' 


EUPHANTVS. 


a Leer. ®* F Rom Alexinus came Euphantes an Olinthian, Maſter to 
- TI" Antigonus, Father of Demetrius, Grandfather of Antrfuu 
Gonates3 He died of Age z5 He writ 

The Hiftory of that time. WA. 

Tragecies many , which upon their publique repreſentations 
were much applauded. NSA 

An Oration upon a Kingdom, to Antigonus, very Celebrious. 


APOLLONIVS CRONVS 


b TY = F the Diſciples of Eubulides, was Apollonius (rows ;* St 
OY bo ſaith, he was a Cyrenzan by birth, and calls him Cras 
Apollomas, implying the latter to be a firname from Apollonia 

Town of Cyrene. 


DIODORVS. 


CHAP.1. 
Hes Life. - 


a Laerr; a De was of Joſsus a City of Carta 5 Son of Ameinuus, 


b Lib. '14. & ertius ſaith,he heard Eubulides; * Strabo that he heard viy# 
ou lomus Cronus, after whom he was called Cronus 5 the name of 
Maſter being tranſmitted to the Diſciple , by reaſon of the obſcunty# 
© Laert, the true Cronus; © of Diodoras thus Callmmachus; 
==ev/z Mcmus wat | © * 


Upon the walls, Cronus hath nit. 


. He lived with Ptolomeus Soter, in whoſe preſence being o- 

oncd by Stzlpo, in ſuch things as upon the fudden he cowuen 
an{wer z he was not only puniſhed by the King , but reproached 
with the name of Crenus: whereupon he went trom the Fealta 
having written an Oratian u pon that queſtion, died of grict ip 


p 


S 


[_—— = 


' DIODORUS. 


CHAP.II. 
His Philoſophy. 


: OTrabo and Laertins affirm he was a DialeEtick 3 The Dialeficks a Lis, 
"I faith * Cicero) teach 14 therr Elements o judge whether a cou- Luci. 


nex (2 propolition which hath the conjunQion zf ) be trae or 
falſe;Fs this,if #t be dayytt 18 light how mach is it controverted; Diodg- 
rus 1s of oze op1704,Philo of azother,Chryſippus of a third; That D:e- 
derus \labourcd much herein, appears from an Epigram of Callima- 
chus, cited and explained by © Sextus Empiricas. 

Coney theſe propolitions,the Diſagreement of D/odorus 
from Philo and Chryippus (already me ntioned by Cicero) is thus ex- 
plained by © Sextus Emprricusz But when ſaith he, or how it followeth 
they diſagree among them elves, and thoſe things whereby they deter- 
mine a conſequence to be pudged,oppugn one another:as Philo ſad, it 1s 
atrue Connex , when tt begtuneth not from true, and endeth in falſe. 
So that according to his option » a true Connex may be three ſcyerall 
part, falſe only gne-way, For when it beginneth from true, and enderh 
trac, it 15 true ; as this,if ut be day,it 15 light. Again , when 1t be- 
ginneth from falſe, and endeth in falſegt is true : as this, if the Earth 
fhes,the Earth bath wings. Likewiſe that which begtnmeth from falſe , 
and endeth 1n true ts true ; as this, if the Earth fliesit is Earth : that 
enly1s true which beginueth from true, and endeth in falſe. Such is this, 
if 1t be day it 1s 11ght, Foy if # be day, that it 1s day ts true,which is the 
Antecedent. But that it 18 night 18 falſe, which was the Corſequent. Di- 
odorus ſatth, that is a true Connex which ts aot contingent , learning 

om true, and ending 172: falſe. This 18 contrary to the opizaen of Philo, 
or ſuch a Connex as this, if it be day I diſcourſe, andif at preſent #t be 
day, and I diſcourſe is according to Philo's op:1t0s 8 jrue (nnex for 
it begtzs from true, 1t 15 day, and ends 1n true, I diſcourſe. But accore 
ang to the optniqy of Diogdarus itis ſglſe : for i4 may ſo-happenthat 
though 1t beguy from tree, th wit, it 15 hy; yet it may tud1h falſe, to 
wt, that I Ffrourſ e when 1 am ſilent. Thus by (ontingencie 16 may be- 

n1n true, and endin falſe ; for befare Itegan to diſcourſe; begar 
him true-, "towit , tt 1s days but ended 11 falſe, towit, 1 aiſ- 


wo 


Conzex, P, us ſay that Connex 18 13 it ſelf 11ght, which begtnzeth wot 
from true, and endeth 1; falſe. Thistf there be mottony there 1s Vacuity 
acording to Epicures Op1z407, beginning from true, to nit, therers 
motron,and ending in trac, will be true, According to the Peripateticks , 

deg from true, to wit, there is motion,aud ending in falſe, towit, 
Were 13 Vacdety, will be falſe: according to Dioderus , beginiang from 


falſe, 


an, for that we examine not many OP17:8077S CORCENI(H 2 6 © Cep. eoderr: 


34 IEHTHTYT AS, &c. 


falſe; to mt, there 15 motion,anfl ending in faiſ e, to wit, there x5 acuity 
will be true, for the aſſumption , to wit , thereis motion , be denies ; 
alſe. | 
i [Same afirme, he inventcd the vailed and horned arguments (of 
are 1:prj. Which already in the life of Eubulides) 8 Alexander Aphbrediſeus 
or, ſaith he , uſed Kvenvorm abzwv, the dominative argument : Of whoſe 
h11b.2, cap-19. originall and efficacy thus _ 3 The Dominative argument 
ſeemes to have been interrogated and collefed upon ſuch like occaſyuns 
as theſe: for, there being a common fi ght amon:t theſe three Propoſitions 
to one another : The bf, that every _ pf 15 neceſſarily true, The 
ſecond, that poſſibility followes nor impoſſibility. The third, that what i; 
not poſible,zetther 15 nor ſhall be true. This fight Diodorus obſer.ing, 
made uſe of the two firſt , to prove, that nothing ts poſsible, which is ng, 
i1nlib.x, Prior. or ſhall be. And * Alexander, For that 1 be at Corinth is poſsible, ef 
that I have been, or ever ſhall be there, but, if neither, it 1s not poſstble, 
It is poſsible, that a child to be made a Grammarian, if he be made ſuch, 
in confirmation hereof Diodorus interrogated by the Dominattve ar- 
ument. 
k Sext, Empir. He held, that nothing 15 moved, * arguing thus : 1f a thing be 
Pyrehen. . yp: oved , tt 15 either moved 1n the place wherein it is, or in the x = 
9. wherein it is no!; but not in that wherein itts ; for it reſteth 11 the place 
wherein it is : nor tn that wherein it 15 not; for where a thing 15 not, ther 
it can neither aft nor ſuffer. Therefore nothing is moved: and ' conſe- 
1 Sext. Empir. quently nothing is corrupted or periſherh, 
adverſ. Gram. me aſſerted, that the principles of things are leaſt indiviſible 
mn 95 EP; odics , *4n number infinite, in magnitude finite, | 


Pyrrh.hyp.3. 4. 
n Stob, Eclog, 


__ ICHTHYAS. 


a Ears, ®TFCHTHYAS (oh of Metallus, an eminent perſon, is remembet- 
edamonegſt theſe Philoſophers that are derived from fwd: 
To him Dyogenes the Cynick dedicated a Dialogue. - 


CLINOMACHVS. 


«Lett, A Mongſttheſe deſcended from Euclid, was likewiſe CLING: 

MACHUS, a Thurian: He firſt wrot concerning Axiom, 

[ Propoſitions ] Categorems, [ that part of a Propoſition which 5 
przdicated-of the 7 


er ] and the like. 


STILPO. 
CHAP. I. 


Stilpo his hfe. 


1CTILPO was of Megara in Hellas; he lived in the time of the 

\ firſt Prolomy: Of the Maſters which he heard are reckoned * Lert. 
Euchd the founder of this School: but, this agrees nor with his 

time, as was before obſerved. 
Some followers of Eucl:d, | 
Thraſymachus of Corinth, friend to Tchthyas : So Heraclides atte- 


ſeth, 
b Diogenes the Cynick. LS 
Pajcle , a Theban , who heard Crates the Cynick, his own Diegent as 
Brotaer; 
Duclides of Megara:. 


Cicero ſaith , he was very acute, much approved by thoſe 
times: his friends(ſaith he ) writ, he was much inclined to wine ©: 4+ 
and women, yet relate not this in his difpraiſc; bur, rather 1n his 
commendations , that he by Learning ſo-ſubdued and repreſt his 
| vicious nature, that none ever ſaw him drunk , none cver diſ- 
covered any laiciviouineſle in him. Plutarch magnifies his height 
of courage, mixed with meekneflſe and temperance. 

He was much addi&ed to civill affairs. Beſides his Wite , he 
kept company with Nzcareta, a Curtezan : He had a daughter of 
ll fame, whom S*mmzas , a Syracuſian, his intimare friend, mat- 
ried; ſhe living incontinently , one told Str{po ſhe was a ditho2 
nour to him: No more, faith he, then 1 am un honoar to her. 

Polemens Soer much efteemed him; and when he took poſſcfhi- 
onof M-gara by conqueſt, gave him mony, and invited him along 
with him to «/£2ypt: Of the mony he took a little, bur abſolutely 
refuſed tic journey : Going to £9729 ſtayed there, till Prolomzes 
returne..Demetrius {on of Antigonus , upon the taking of Megava , 
gave order, that his houſc might be preſerved, and wharſoever 
belong'd to him reſtoredzand bidding him give them an inventory 
of ſuc things as tc had loſt; he {x1d, that he had loſt nothing that 
belonged to tim, for nonc had taken away his learning; his lear- 
ung and knowiedoe were both letr; | 

With Demer7:u5 i.e diſputed of Humanity ſo cfficciouſly,that 
be became a tudicus Auditor of him, TO 
Concerning Minerua's.Statuc,, carved by Phidras , he asked 8 
man, whether A47:c-.2 Daughter of Joce were a God > He af- 

dihe was : Bur this, {aitn hc; 1s not of Joe, bur of Phrdzas ; 


L ro 


$106. 


a Lacrt. 


* -are alone' together. 


., carneft.; , 


STILP0. 


which - other afſented : Then, faith he, ſhe is not a God 
creupon being cited to the Court of eAreoparus , he denved ;- 
not, bur juſtified It, wowiy ſhe&wds ndt a Cod, bur a Gong 
Bur, the Areopagites nothing fſarisfic with this evaſion, orde. 
red that he ſhould depart the City. Hereupon Theodorus firnamed 
bs, (2id in derifion, How came Strlpst& know this, did he Put a- 
ſide her vail , and look upon her breaſt > Theoderus was bold of 
ſpeech; bur, Stz{po reſerved; m fomuch , as being demanded by 
(rates , whether the Gods delighted in bent knees and prayers; 
Thou fool; faith he, do-not queitiun me in publick , but when we 


He was fincere and plain, void of all artifice: Crates the Cynick 
not anſwering him, but dmmigdyJes, I knew, faith he, you would 
ſpeak any thing rather then that which is decent. 

Crates inpropounding a queſtion delivercd a fig to him, which 
he took ad, cat ? Crates prelently crycd out , that he had loſthi 
fig : Yes, ſaith he, and your queſtion alſo , of which that was in 


Seeing Crates halfe frozen in cold weather , Crates, faith he, 
me thinks you want iperiexgire, C\yhich one way implies a nov gu- 
ment, another way both a garment and wit) Crates athamed, ve 
red thus; 


Stilpo at Megara [ ſaw oppreſt 

Where vaſt Typhocus hes with weight oppreſt, 
To hear him wrangle, many Schullers came ;, 
Fair truth to chace away was all their aime. 


At eAthers. he wrought ſo much upon the people , hat the 
would run out of their4hops to ſec him : They nor:der at thee Stilpo 
({aid one to him) as a moxter: No, faith he, but as a true man. 

As he was ſpeaking with Crates, in the midit of their diſcourle 
he went away to buy fiſh ; Crates purſued him, crying out, 
that he gave over the diſcourſe : No, faith he, 1 carry along the dj: 
courſe with me 3 but, I leave you, the diſcourſe will ftay, the filb muſt 
bought. _. 

Being asked, what is harder then a ſtone, he an{yered, a ful, 


—- 


oem ah — 


CHAP. IL. 
Hrs Philoſopby. 
HE was Maſter of the Mezarich School , excellent in Eriftic 


Diſputes, by his ſubtle Tencnrs and Diſcourtes, beautifyirg 
himlelfe,his Country and fricnds. 


He took away all Species (Univerſalls) affirming, that wy 
auth 


ſaith, a man,denotes not any man, the Terme being no t proper tO / 
this or that perſon, for whhy ro one father then to another, there= 

fore not to tnis ; and again, that which we fcc is not anHerbe, 

for an Herb was many" years agoy '\'ThtreFSre this was not an 
Herbe. 

b He likewiſe denyed one thing to be prxdicatedof anothergdrgu ,, p,,, 
ing thus;zf 117.199 be predicated of an Horſezthe ſubjett 15 nor the ſame 
wh the prearcate;the defimtion of mans ore thing that of. good another, 
ſo an horſe 15 a difering thing from ruaringfor upm Demand, we vive 
ſeverall Defirations of each ; for if a mar, and good, ora horſes aud run- 

ing were the ſame, how could good be predicated of Food or Phyſick, and 
runung of a horſe, which are things ſo different, Thus he admitred 

no conjun&ion with theſ{ubject,in things which are ina ſubjc&,or 
przdicated of a ſubjx@, but conceived that both theſe, unleſſe 
they be the very ſame with the ſubje&,cannot be predicated of it, 

even not as an Accident, This, though it were one of thoſe little 
ſayings whuch S1:{po ſportively uled to caſt out arhongſt the So- 
phiſters, Colotes che Epicurcan pers ſo cagerly , that he fra- 

med a large diſconrſe againſt S:z{po, grounded only upon this 
aſſertion, ( which yer he neither retelled nor reſolved) affirming 

that by holding one thing is not przdicated of another, he takes 

away good life ; But that Stilpo (ſaith Plutarch) was offended only at 

ſome words, and oppoſed the manner of ſpeaking , but took not away the 

curſe of life, or aboliſhed things, 1s moſt euadent. 

* He aſſerted the chick good to be a mind not ſubject to paſhon. ; gewec, xpif 5 


— ——— 


CHA PF, III. 
H:sDiſciples. 


e ſo far exceeded others in fluent diſcourſe andylearning a Len. 
that he converted almoſt all Greece to the Megarick Sect, 
Philippus of Megara faith, he drew 
Metrodorus ſirnamed the Theoretick, and Timagoras the Gelo- 
ad girom Theophy aſt us. 
| Clitarchus and Simmias ſrom Ariſtotle the Cyrenzxan, 
Of Dialedticks, Peomus, from Ariſtides. = 
Diphilus Son of Euphantus, and Myrmex Son of Exenetus coming 
to dilpute againſt him, became both followers of him : Thus tar 
Plippns : he likewiſe attracted | 
Pheſidemus the Peripatetick, excellent in Natural Philoſophy.? 
Alcimus, the moſt eminent Oratour at that time 1n Greece. 
Zecothe Phnician, an Epicurcan Philoſopher. oe 
Crates, and others ; in a word, whomſoever he would himſelf. 
| Heraclides ſaith, that Zezo the Citican founder of the Stoicall 
Set was his Dit. iple. - 
CH A P. 
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STILPO. 
CHAP- IV, 


His Death, Writings. 
Ermippus affirmeth that he died of age; but drank a draughe 


of _ to haſten his -. : 
Sutdas ſaith,he wrote 20.Dialogues; Laertizs but nine; and 
not very efficacious their Titles theſe __ 
Moſt 4 bus 5 ; 
Ariſtippus or Callzas, 
Ptolemeus, 
Gherecrates, 
Mitrocles, 
eAnaximentes, 
Eptogenes, 
7 his Daughter, 
Ariſtotle, 
He had a Son named Dryſo, a Philoſopher aNo. 


*, 


| THE 
ELEACK & ERETRIACK SECTS. 


PHAD O- 


He Eleack Sc& was inſtituted by Phedo, an Ele- a Leer. 
an of a noble Family ; It chanced that he was 
taken by Thieves or Pyrates , and ſold to a 
Houſe of common diſhoneſt reſort ; where 
being forced to fit at the door, he was obſer- X | 
ved by Socrates in paſſing, who noting the in- | 
> * genuity of his countenance(which was extra- 
ordinary ) perl waced ( as Laertzus faith ) Alcibiades or Plato, or 
(as Agellras , ) Cebes, to buy him, from which rime he addicted 
himſelf diligently ro Philoſophy, and was a cor.ſtant Diſciple of 
Serates ; lo much affected by Plato, that he © called that moſt cx- 
cellent diſcourſe of the immortality of the Soul, after him , 
Phedo, 
He inſtituted a Sed called from him Eleack 5 The Dialogues 
aſcribed to him were 
Zopyrus , 
Medus) 
g1mon, 
Antimachas, or the old man 
Niceas » 
Stmmias, 
Alciliades, i 
Critolaus, | 
) Paxet: us doubts whether any of theſe were written by Phedos b Laert, vit, 
Medus is by ſome aſcribed to e/&ſchives , by others ro Polienus Ach. 
ate alſo Antimachus and the Scythian dilcourles. 
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PHISTHE- 


a Laert. 


2 Laert. 


_ ded his opinion, he only anſwered that he was free. 


PLIST HENES. 


a He Eleack Se& was continued by Pliſthenes an Eleay; ſuc- 
ccfſour to Phxdo ; Phſthenes was tucceeded by-A1crauems 


ad Aſclepiades. 


 MENEDEMPVS. 


CHAP.I. | 
Hzis Conntry, Parents, Teachers, 


Enedemas was one of thoſe Philoſophers that contitue! 

the School of Phedo, which hitherto was called Eleat, 
bur from Menedemus was termed Fretriack : he was an Eretrian, 
Son of Clifthezes, Chſtheyes was of the Family of the Theoprop- 
de; yet though noble by deſcent, Mechanick by profcſſion and 
indigent 3 ſome affirm he was a maker of Tents( Heſychius 1Ulufn; 
terms him anArchiteJadding that he taughtboth Arts to his ſon 
Menedemus, fo that when Menedemus wrote a decrec, an Aleximu 
Philoſopher reproved him, ſaying, it becomes rot a wiſe mann 
frame both Tents and decrees, 

Menedemus being ſent by the Erctrians with a command 
Souldiers, to Megara, went trom thence to Athers to hear Plava 
the Academy, with whom he was ſo taken, that he gave overhis 
Military employment. 

By Aſcleprades a Phlyaſian, his intimate friend, he was carrie 
to Stzipo at Megara , whom they both heard 3 Thence taking! 
journey to Els, they met with Azchypillus and Meſchas, who be 
longed to the School of hed. 

e affirm he deſpiſed Plato and Xezocrates, and Parebates tit 
Cyrenzan 3but admired St:1po 3 concerning whom, being demar 


MENEDEMVS. 
CHAP. II. 


His School and Philoſophy. 


Eing returned home ro Eyerria , he ſer up a School , and 
Bronte Philoſophy there: the Eka:k Sciiool being thus tran(- 
fer'd to Eretrra, was from thence forward called Ereiyrack. 

In his School there was no order of place, no ſeats round a- 
bout itz but, as every man chanced to be ſitting, or ſtanding, or 
walking, in the ſame poſtures they heard him. 

He held , that there was but one Vertue and good, reprehen- 
ding thoſe who aſſerted more 3 whence of one who held there 
were many Gods, he demanded ironically how many > and aphe: 
ther he thought there were more then a handred > 

He was of a verſatile wit, and in compoſure of his ſpeech a 
difficult adverſary ; he turned himſelfe every way , and found 
ſomething to ſay tor every thing : .He was very litigious , as A::- 
rftheres in his ſucceſſions aftirmes, and uſed this queſtion , What 
is not the ſame, 1s different from that with which 1t 1s not the 
ſame 2 Yes. To Lenefit 1s not the ſame with good, therefore good 
doth not benefit. He took away negatite propoſitzons , Icaving 
only the affirma:ive z and of theſe he admitted the ſimple only ; 
but rejeted thoſe which were zot ſample, calling them conjoyn- 
ed and complexe. | | 

Heraclides ſaith, he was a Platorrch , and derided Dialefiick; 
Hexinus asking, whether he had given over beating his Father > 
I neither did teat him, {aith he , zor have given over . The othet 
replyed, Either ſay yes 07 0, to dijſolue the ambigmty. It 1s ridiculous, 
faith he , to follow your Lawes , when a man may withſtand them inthe 


very entrance. 

He writ not, or compoſed any thing, becauſe ( faith Antigonus 
(ariftius ) he was of no certain opinion : yer, in diſpute he was ſo" 
vehement, that he many times went away with black and blew 


eyes, 
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CHAP.1II 


His manner of living. 


'HE contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with Aſcleprades, nothing 3 Fer 


inferiour to that of P;lades to Oreftes: Aſcleprades was the e]- 
der, whence there went a common ſaying, that he was the Poet, 
Menedemus the Player. 


emer, one SC onmenmgee 


» When they were yer both young Philoſophers, and indi- b Arhen. Deipn; 


gent, they wete cited tothe Court of Areopagus, to give account 
(© accor- 


MENEDEMVS. 


See life Salons (< according to Solos Law) by what means ( pending the whole 


day amongſt Philoſophers without any labour, and having no 
eſtarc)they ſubliſted, and were in ſo good a condition : They de-. 
fired , that one of the Maſters of the common Priſon might be 
ſent for z who, when he came, arreſted , that they wenr down 
every night into the Priſon, where the common malefaQours 
grownde , anddid there grinde, and in pay of their labour, re- 
ceived rwo drachmes : at which the Arcopagites much wonder- 
ing , beſtowed as an honourable reward upon them two hun- 
dred drachmes. 

They had other Patrons that beſtowed gifrs upon them ; Ar- 
chepolides gave them rarce thouſand pieces of {ilver they both 
contended which ſhould receive laſt, and in concluſion, neither 
accepted it. The chief perſons thar received them were Hippe- 
nicus a Macedonian , and egeter a Lamican : eAgetor gave cach 
of them thirty Minx. Hrpporzcus gave Menedemus two thouſand 
drachmes towards the marriage of his Daughters , which, as 
H-raclides ſaith, were three, by his Witc 07opra. | 

For Aſclepiades and Menedemus took cach of them a Wife; 
Aſclepiades married the daughter , Mermedemss the Mother: 
Aſcleprades, his Wite dying , took the Wife of Menedemus : Me- 
zedemus bcing made a chicte Magiſtrate , marricd a rich Wife; 
notwithſtanding, he allowed his firſt Wite an equall intereſt in 
the government of the Houſe. Aſcleprades having lived with Me- 
nedemus in great plenty; yet, with great temperance, dicd old at 
Eretria. Ar that time, one, whom Aſcleprades much loved , com- 
ing late at night, intending to have fteaſted with him , the er- 
vants ſhut him out of dores: but, Menedemus bad them let him 
in, ſaying, Aſcleptades would admit him even undcr ground. 

Meredemus was much given to cntcrtainments, and, becauſe 
the Country was unwholeſome, made many Feaſts : what order 
he obſerved therein 1s thus delivered by Aztrgonus Caryſiius , and 
out of him(though not cited) by Laeytrus, He dined but with one 
or two companions at the moſt ; it any came to him, they were 
admitted after dinner was ended ; if they came ſooner then the 
{et time, they walked ſhort turnes before the doore, and deman- 
ded of the ſervants what courſe was carricd in; if they told them 
fiſh-broth ( with which they begun their dinner) they weng- 
way ; if any fleſh, they went into a room 2y\ ar for that put- 
poſe. In Summer time , Meaedemus had the Couches or Beds of 
his Dining-room covered with flags and ruſhes, in Winter 
with ſheep-skinns. Every gueſt brought a Cuſhion; the Cup they 
had was no bigger then a large ſpoon : inſtead of ſweet-meats 

rncy had Lupines and Beancs: ſometimes ſuch fruit as the ſcaſon 
afforded; in Summer, Pomgranats, in Springe, Pulſe, in Winter, 
Figs. This Lycophroz the Chalcidian confirmes in his <atyricall 
Comedy upon Meredemus , where Silezus ſpeaks thus to the 
SAtLrcs, Sq#s 


MENEDEMOUS. 


Sons tmpious of a prous Father, I 
(ou ſee) with your delights and ſports comply : 
But never by the Gods at ſuch a Feaſt 

In Caria, Rhodes, or Lydia was a gueſt. 

How plentsfull | 


And not long after, 


eA little pot halfe full of water clear , 

- Rated at farthings fiue, a boy did bear 
To every gueſt; about Vile Lupines went , 
with which the beg gar's table's ſcarce conteat. 


Whilſt they drank ( aftcr the feaſt ) Menedemus propoſed que- 
ſtions, and inſtead of a deſert gave them diſcourſe, which excited 
all to temperance and continence: theſe continued ſometimes till 
the crowing of the Cock broke them off, much againſt the will 
of his geſts, who never thought they had enough of chem. 


_—*, 


CHAP. IV. 
His crvill employments. 


'HE was firſt contemned by his Country-men , and called 3 Le: 
dog and fool z but at laſt ſo much honoured by them , that 

they committed the government of the Common-wealth to his 

charge, ® and paid him yearly rwo hundred Talents, whereof b Laert, 

he ent back fifty. | 

After he applycd himſelfe to civill bufinefſe, he was ſo 
thoughtfull , chat going to put Incenſe into a Cenſcr , he pur ir 
belides. Crates reproaching him for undertaking publick cmploy- 
ments,he ſent him to Priſon;zwhereupon as he chanced to pals by, 

Crates roſe up, and ſaluted him with the title of Agamemnoran, 
leader of the City. 

He was ſent Ambaſſadour from the Erctrians to Ptolomy , and 
toLyſhmachus(much honoured whereſoever he camc)and to Deme- 
ius,all three Kings of Macedomta,of whom, Demetrius firlt raign- c Euſeb. 
ed,then Lyſimachus,and after him(Pyrrbus intervening) Prolomy. 

Some accuſed him to Demetr:us , that he would betray his 
City to Prolomy, of which charge he acquirred himſelfe by an 
Epittle, beginning thus , Menedemus to king Demetrius, health. 

T hear that you are 1nformed many things conceriing us, Sc. adviting 

him to take heed of one of thoſe that were his enemics , named 

rAſchylus, When he was on Embaſly to Demetrius, he ſpoke very 

arncltly and effectually concerning Oropus, 
N 
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eAntigonus allo, King of Macedorza, loved him exceedin ly 
and proteſt himſclfe his Diſciple : In his behalfe he made oY; 
cree , clear and void of affentation, beginning thus; Foraſmuch 
as King Antigonus , hating overcome the Barbarians in fight, retur. 
aeth 1nto bis own Country, hautng good ſucceſſe tn all his u ertakings: 
The Senate and people haue thought good, SC. 


CHAP. V. 
His Vertues and Apothegmes. 


ENEDE MUHS was of exceeding gravity , for which Crats 
deriding him, ſaid, 

Aſclepiad the Phliaſian,and the proud Eretrian,and Timer. 

He ſupercilious bumbaſt ſpeech begins.In this ſeverity he wa 
ſo awfull, that Eurylochas being invited by Antigorus , together 
with 6 lippedes, a youth of Cyzicum, retuled rogo , fearing Mere 
demus (ſhould know it. | 

In reproof he was batter and bold, of which Laertizs inftanceth 
his ſayings to a young man over-confident , to Hrerocles , &c, 
toan Aiheeres boaſting, &c. ro a young man crying, &c. 

eAitigonus asking his advice, whether he ſhould go toaluxy- 
rious banquet; not {peaking whether he ſhould go or nor, he ba 
him ſend them word, that ne was a Kings ſon. 

One who intruded himſelte upon him , and diſcourſed very 
abſurdly, he asked, it he had a farm z he anſwered , many : Go 
then, ſaith he, and look after them, leſt in loſing your rufticit 
you loſe them allo. 

To one asking , whethcr a good Man may take a Wite, it 
ſaid, Do you think I am good or not 2? The other aſſenting; But, 
I (faith he) have taken one. 

Not able to limit the prodigality of one who invited himto 
ſupper, he ſilently reproved him, cating nothing but Olives. 

This freedome brought him into danger when he was in Cy 
prus with Nzcocreon, together with his friend 4ſcleprages ; for, the 
King having invited him with the reſt of the Phuloſophers to a 
Monthly feaſt , Menedemus ſaid , this convention if it be good; 
ought to be every day; if otherwiſe , this day is too much: The 
Tyrant anſwered , that he had ſet apart rhat day to converlc 
with Philoſophers. Mezedemus perſiſting in his aſſertion, demon- 
ſtrarcd from what he had ſaid of the ſacrifice, that Philoſopher 
ought tobe heard ar all times. Whereupon if one of the Mul- 
cians had nor helped them to efcape, they had becn pur to death, 
whence the Ship being endangercd by a ſtorm , Aſcleprades ſaid, 
that the humanity of the Mutician preſerved them , rhe rougl- 
nc ly of Menedemus had undone them. He 


MENEDEMUS. 


He was negligent, and ( as we ſaid ) carelefſe in every thin 
that concerned the order of his School3 likewiſe high-minded , 
and coverous of glory : inſomuch frat when he and Aſcleptades 
firſt exerciſed the trade of building ,, Aſcleprades was ſeen upon 
the houſe x exrrying clayz but Menriemms,' if he efpied 
any man paſling by, hid himielfe, AM 

He was ſomewhat enclined to ſuperſtition 3 having eaten gn a 
Cookes ſhope the fleſh of ſomething -that had died of it ſelfe 
norantly with Aſclep:ades, as ſoon as tte knew it , he. grew hep, 
and looked pale, till Aſcleptades reproved him, faying, He was ot 
ck of the meat, but of phancy. - _ Hh ahi 

In all other reſpects he was a perſon's a great and free ſout ; 
in ſtrength even in his old age <quall ro thoſe who'wraſtled' ih 
excrcife, ſtrong made, ſwatthy ot complexion,far and'corpulent; 
but of indifferent ſtature, as appears ( faith Laertius) by his ſta- 
rue in Eretriay in the old Stadium, fo exatly carved > that it Ex- 
preſſerh the naked proportion of his limbs. HAY 

He loved eAratus and Lycophron the Tra ick Poet, and Antago- 
1a the Rhodien, but above all he was ſtudrous of Homey ; hext of 
the Lyricks 5 then of Sophueles : In Satyres he aſſigned the ſecond 

place to Aches 3rhe firlt to eXſchylas,whence to thole in the ſtate 
who defended the contrary part, he ſaid thus, 


The ſwift 11 time outſtript are by the flow , 
A Tortoiſe thus ais Eagle may outgo. 


Theſc are verſes of Aches 3 they therefore are miſtaken, who 
ſay he read nothing bur the Medea of Euripides, which 1s pur a4 
mong the Poems of Neophzoz the Sicyonian. 

Of Bio, who ſpoke with much diligence againſt Prophers, he 
laid, be muythered the dead. 

To one who ſaid, the greateſt good is to enjoy thoſe things 
which we defire ; 7t 75 a much greater ſaith he, to deſire thoſe things 
which are fitting. 
 Hewas violent ( as we ſaid) in controverſic, but moſt affable 
In converſation and aCtion: eAlex/2#s,whom in diſpute he had of- 
ten circumvented and bitterly derided , hee gratified in deed; 
taking care for the ſafe conduct of his Wite from Delphz to Chal- 
as, the way being much infeſted with Theeves, 

He was an Jas: Foc friend, as is manifeſt from his affcion to 
Aſclepiades, of which we have already ſpoken, only to Perſeus . 

e was conſtantly a proftcſt cnemy , tor it was known that 
when Antigonus for Menedemus his fake would have reſtored the 

retrians to their firſt liberty, Perſeus withſtood 1t, whereupon 
ara Feaſt Menedemus opcnly enveigh'd againſt him,ufing amongſt 
many others this expreſſion; he z5 1ydeed a Philoſopher, bus of all men 
19at are, were,or ever (hall be the moſt nickes, 
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CHAP. Vl. 


| Hzis departure from Eretria, and Death. 
Fe fiendibip he held with Amigaer,madebim ſuſped 


cd by his own Countrymen , as 1t he meant to betray the 
City to him z of which being accuſed by Ariftodemus, he fled, and 
lived a whilc at Oropus in the Temple of Amphiarazs : thence 
ſome golden Cups chancing to be ſtoln , he was by a publick de. 
cree of the Bocotians forbidden to ſtay there any longer, where- 
upon he returned privately into his Country , and taking his 
Wife and Children along with him, went from thence to Anx- 
gonus, where he died of griet. 

But Heracl:des on the contrary afhrmerh , that whilſt he was 
prxfc& of Eretrians, he often detended his Country againſt rhoſe 
who would have made Deme:rius Tyrant thercofzNeither would 
he therefore have betray'd it to Aztzgonus 3 but that was falſy 
laid ro his charges he afterwards went to Artzgorus , petitioning 
that he would reſtore his Country to their liberties z which Az- 
tigonus denying, he out of grict faſted ſeven- daics, and fo died 
The fame relation 1s delivercd by Aztzgonus Carnſlius. Heraclides 
ſaith, he lived 84. years. 
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CHAP. I. 


1he Conntry, Parents, anf Time of 
PLATO. 


DD 11 E moſt cminent ©i a?! the Sets derived trom 
Y Socrates was the 4c.idemich, fo called from the 
Academy, a place in eAthens, where the Pro- 
tclors thercot taught : This Se& was inſtituted 
by Plato, continued by Speuſipp:ts, Xenccrates, 
> Polemon, Crates, (rantor, thus farre called rhe 

| firſt or old Academy. Arceſulaus, ſucceeding (ran- 
er, inſtituted the mzddle Academy, continued by Lacydes, Telecles, 
Euander, and Hegeſinuse (arneades founded the new Academy , of 
which was alſo C l1tomachus : Some reckon a fourth Academy, witt- 
tuted by Philo and Charmidas: a fifth by Anttochas. 

* Plato was out of doubt an Athenian, nor are they to be Cre- a Laert, 
dtc who rc arc him ® a Theban, born at Cynocephalus, © An- bTere, Chili 
tileon afirmes j1is Parents to bee of Collyttus. © Hee was born ad.1.390, 

( according to Phatorinus) in the Iſland Fgina , 1# the bouſe 0 HO 
Phidiades , /0/2 of Thalcs ; bs Father ſent with others thither at the _ 
dwiſion of the und (upon their deteCtion from , and ſubjettion 

by the Athenians, at the beginning of the Peloponneſian War) 
andreturned to Athens , at what time thoſe Athenians nere ejetied 

by the Lacredemonians, in aid of the Eginete. 

* He was of an eminent Family ; his Father Ariſto ( Son of © £477. 4pd. 
Ariſloteles) of the race of Coarus, Son of Melanthus, who ( as Thra- 
hlus atirmes)derived themſelves from Neptune. Melanthus fly- 

Ing Meſsexa , came to eAthens , where afterwards by a Strata- 

gem killing Xanhes, he was made King atrcr >—waakea By the laſt 

ofthe Theſeidie. His Mother Peritone , by ſome called Potone , 

whoſc Kindred with Solon is thus deſcribed by Laerttzs and 

 Proclus. Execeſtide: hal two Sons, Soloz and Dropides : Dr opeaes 

ad Crit7as, mentioned by Soloz in his Poems, f In Tien, 
Aa 2 Bi 
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CHAP. L 


ihe Country, Parents, an Time of 


PLAT 0: 

1E mot! eminent «4 a!! the Sets derived trom 
SUCFAtTs was the cidemech, to called from the 
Acaveny, a place in eAthens, whcrc the Pro- 
tc{{ors thorcot raught: This Sec was inſtituted 
by Plats, continued by Speuſipp:1s, Xenocrates , 
Polemon, Crates, (rantor, thus tarre called thc 
{11ſt or old Academy. Arceſilaus, ftucceeding (7an- 
tr, inſtituted the mzeddle Academy, continued by Lacydes, Telecles, 
Euand's, and Heneſiaus. (arneades founded the new Academy , of 
which was allo C l1tomachus : Some reckon a fourth Academy, nitt- 
tuted by Philo and Charmidas: a fifth by Anttochus. 

* Plato was out of doubt an Athenian, nor arc they to be Crc- a Laert, 
arc who rciarc him ® a Theban, born at Cynocephalus z © An- bTrerg. Chili- 
leon affirms 11s Parents to bee of Collyttus. ® Hee was born ad.1rr.390, 
( according to Platorinus) in the Iſland Fgina , 1# the bouſe of SEG ; 
Phidiades , oz vf Thales ; bis Father ſent with others thither at the I FA 
&wiſion of the band (upon their detection from , and lubjetion 
by the Athenians, art the beginning of the Peloponneiian Var ) 
andreturned to Athens , at what ttme theſe Aitheatans nere eetied 
by the Laredemoni as, ti aid of the SEQIneag. 

* He was of an cminent Family ; his Father Ariſto ( Son of © £47. Apdl. 
Ari[loteles) of the race of Coarus, Son of Melanthus, who ( as Thra- Ry 
hius athrmes)derived themſelves from Neptune. Melanthus fly- 

Ing Meſier.a , came to eAthens , where atterwards by a Strata- 

gem killing Xaw bes, he was made King atrcr Thymocles , the lat 

of the The; ide, His Mother PeriAlone , by {ome called Potore , 

whoſe Kindred witis Solon is thus deicribed by Laerttus and 

 Proclus. Execeſtide: hai two Sons, Solox and Droprides : Dr opeaes 

nad Crt1za5, mentioned by Soloz in his Pocms, f In Ten, 
Aa'2 Bia 


— — —_— 
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Bid fair-haird Critias his Stre obſerte ; 
A wandring minde will from his leade; (werte, 


Crittas had Calleſchrus, Calleſcthrus had C ritias\, one of the 
tiurry Tyrants ,and Glaucoz (whom Apul-1us calls Glaucus ) Glaucog 
had Charmides and Periftjone 3 Periflione by Aritto lad Plato, the 
fixt from Solon 3 Solon was deſcended from MN. piune and Neleus 
[ Father of Neſtor. | Thus Laertius, from whom Proclus difſcnts 
only in that, that ie makes Glaucon Son of the firit Cr:tias, Bro- 
ther to Calleſchrus, which Critzas manitcſtly (faith he) in 2ly, 
Charmiges confirmes, calling Glauco ( Father of Charmaaes ) his 
Uncle. Thus was Plato delcended both waies from Neptune. 

7 here are ({aith © Apuletus) who aſſert Plato of a more ſutlime rae 
— _ Ariſtander, fol/owed by many Platoniſts, thinks, he was begotten on hi 
racket A Mother by ſome Sperum1in the ſhape of Apollo : * Speufipvus in his 
locus Treatiſe, entitÞ'd Plato, or Tis Swe, Clearchus in his Eulogi 
met times: of Plato; Anaxilides 1n his ſecond Book of Philoſophers, i 71 
perhaps it ſhou'd : FP . LA - 
Tan, Farch , Sutdas, and others, affirm it to have been commonly re- 
3 me $&rre. ported at eAthens, that he was the Son of Apollo, who appearing 
anongf —" in vition ro her ( being a woman of extraordinary Beautic) 
ny mentioned * PeriAzone ſe miſcuit , ſhe thereupon conccived : eAriſto (her 
TIA Husband ) having ofren attempred ro enjoy her , but in vaine; 
ompos.6.t. at laſt Apollo appearing to him 1n a viſion or dream , and a voice 
k Apul. dogm. commanding him to refrain the company of his Wite forten 


Plat. Months, unull her delivery were paſt , he forbore; whence 
Tyndarus 


g Degm. Plat. 


He did not iſſue from a mort all bed, 
A God his Stre;, a God-like life be led, 


1 Aduerſ Jul, Some tlicrcupon (as * Saint Hzerom ſaith ) affirmed, he wa 
m Laert. born of a Virgin, and ” it was a common fpecch among the 
Arhcnians, that Piiccbus begat Aiſculapius and Plato , on: to cut 
Bodies, the o: her Soules. 

" eAriſto had afterwards by Periftzone, two YJons , Adimants 
and Glauco, anda Daughter Potoze , Mother to Speuſippus : Thele 
relations of Plato will be more conſpicuous in this Genealogiall 
Table, 


n Laert. Suid. 
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Neptune. — o Chloyis o Apellodsr. bb. 
| | daughter of Tiveſi4s. Schut. Pind, 
Percclemenes 
P Penthilus. mn. 
Borus, 
eAndropompus. 
Melanthas 
(odrus an Atheman woman. 
$6 . . . . | 
. Neleus 
2 q Execeftudes, | q Laert, Pro- 
” clus, 
: Solon, Dropides, 
” | 
- Critias. 
. J - 
n | | 
FN NSN. , 
y Glauco, Critias. 
Ariftocles | one of the 30. 
I 
Ariſto, PeriAtone, Charmides. 


rnnnn wn} a) 
Plato, Adimantus, Glauco, Potone...Eurymedon. 
| 


Perhaps Adimantus the Speuſippus 
younger, Plato's heir, Plato's Smcceſſour. 


For the Year of his Birth, (to omit the miſtakes of Eaſeb:us , 
who placeth it in the fourth year of the cightie cight Olympiad, 
in the Archonſhip of o——_—_ , and of the Chronicon eAlexan- 
1mm, that placeth it the year following ) Laertizs ſaith, He 
Was born, acco ding to the Chronologie of Apollodorus , :n the etghtie 
erght Olympiad , which ſeemes to be towards the beginning ot the 
firſtycar, whilſt Aminias was yer Archon. For Laerttzs cl{c- 
whereſaith, that he was ſix years younger then l{ocrates; tor Io- 
crates (faith he) was borz, when Lyſimachus, Plato, when Aminias 
Was 


þo?. 
# Derpn. 5. 
r Lib. ; 
u Plin. Exercit. 


Þ. 197» 


* Dor. temp. 


x Dern. 5. 


y Eaert. 
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was Archon , under whom Pericles dyed: in the third year of the 
Peloponeſian War. Thus. Amnias 15 by the * Scholtaſt of Eurigi- 
des called eAmeanas; by © Atheneus , Epamernon, by * Diodery 
Siculus, Epaminonadas . The various reading, occation'd either by 
addition or detraCtion of the Prepoſition in, but by which of 


4 theſe two cannot cafily be evinc'd.. * Salmaſius cndcvouring to 


prove the name to be *Auever, poſitively affirms , that the Greek 
never name an Archon without the Prepofition i, but that 
crrour * Petatius confutes ,' whole opinion is confirmed by the 
antient Marble at Arundell-hauſe , which addeth not the Pre. 
poſition to the names of the Archons. 

Neither is the opinion of * Athezeus much different, why 
affirmes, Plato was born ( the Year bctore ) Apollodorus being 
Archoz , who ſucceeded Euthydemus , who was Acchon the third 
Year of the cightie ſeventh Olympiad, and that under Euphe- 
mus, 22 the fourth year of the nintieth Olympiad , be was fourteen year 
old. For both Laertius and Atheneus agrce in the Year of his 
death, viz. rhe firſt of the | undred and cight Olympiad, when 
Theophilus , the ſucceſſor of Call:machus, was Archon ; eAthezes 
only differeth in this, that, computing cightie two Archons, he 
attributes ſo many years to Plato's lite, whereas 1t 1s certain, 
that he lived but cxa&tly cightic .ONC. 


The day of his birth ,,? according ro Apollodorus , was the 


ſeventh of 1hargelion, at which time the Delians did celebrate the Fed 


z Sympos. 8. 1, 


aCe,n, 


b Aſtron, 


of Apollo. So likewiſe Florus, cited by * Plutarch , who addes, 
that the Pricſts and Prophets call Apollo i&Squayims, as bring 
born upon this ſeventh day; 'whence perhaps was occaſion'd the 
hction, that he was Son of. Apollo , which Plutarch eſteemes no 
diſparagement to his Deity. ' In the firſt year of the eighty cight 
Olympiad , thc Neomenia of Hecatombzxon tell upon the ſecond 
of Auguſt , and ( upon thoſe Hypotheles which we laid down 
formerly in the * lite of Secrates) the Dominicall Letter for that 
Year being E. the ſeventh of Thargcliun will ( according torhe 
Julian accomprt taken proleprically ) . fall upon Fredey , 
thirtieth of 4ay; according to the Gregorian , upon Frideythe 
ninth of Juze, in the year of the Julian pcriod, 4286. + 

This is according to thefaith of the Hiſtorians,wichavhom the 
Aſtrologers do not agree z for ” Jultus Firmicus bath crected the 
Scheme of his Nativity after this manner. 


If the Aſcendent {aith he ſhall be =, & Þ and 2 thereinpoſited; and 
if y then be placedin the ſeventh, having 8. for bis ſigne,and in the 
ſecond the © in X and the « in 1x tn the fifth houſe beholdeng the 
eAſcenient with a A aſpeR,and h tn the mnth from the Aſcendent 1s 
=, This Gentture renders a man Interpreter of Divine and heavenly 
Injrt 46/75, who endued with inſtruttive ſpeech, aud the power of drone 
mt, and formed tn a manner by a celeſtiall Inflitution, by the true licenſe 
of &ſputations ſhall arrive at all the ſecrets of Drvinity, Thus Firmicas, 
whole Scheme agreeth not with the other Calculation , as being 
betwixt the midit of F ebruary and of March , during which time 
the © is in >. 

Hence will appear the great Anachroniſme of thoſe, who 
afirm, that Plat went to «gypt in the time of the Prophet 
Heremie ( whom Euſeius placetii in the thirtie fixt Olympiad ) 
and heard him there, Hieremzeat the captivity of the Jewes into 
Babylon, was carried by Johanan lon of Caree into £gypt : The 
ſewes were carricd away by Nebuchadaezzar , at what time 
Tarquintas Priſcus reign dat Rome, Vaphres in </Egypt, to whom the 
reſt of the Jewes fed , which was in the fortic ſeventh Olympi- 


ade, 160 years bctore Plato was born. This opinion © once held, < De Dor. 


was aftcrwards retracted by Saint Auguſtzze, in his Book 
Retractations, and confured,de Ciuit, Der. $. 11. 
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- CHAP." 11. 
His firſt Education, Exertiſes,and Studies. 


a Mlian. var. 
hift. 10. 21. Fang: 4 —_— 
mountaine in Attica, emMicnt for abundance of Bees and Ho 


to ſacrifice ro. the Mufes or Nymphs , taking his Wife and child 

along with him; as they were buſted in the divine rights, ſhe laid 

the Child ina thicket of Mirtles hard by ; to whom, as he 

> SS divinat. ('b 53 cunts dormients) came a {warm of Bees , artiſts of Hymettian 

FE: Hony, flying and buzzing about him, and (as i is reported) made 
a honey-combe in his mouth. Thus was taken for a preſage of the 
ſingular ſweetneſſe of his diſcourſc; his future eloquence fore. 

{cen in his Infancy. / 
c Laert. His Parents ( ſaith®* Alexazder ) named him after bis Grand. 
* 2pul. doe" father , Ariſtocles: * Speuſippus (inſtituted in his domeſtick dx 
' =  ments)extolleth bis ſharpneſſe of apprehenſion , nbil yet a (hild, ad 

& Laert: the admirable modeſty of hrs 4:ſpoſition (3 which was ſuch, that he 

was never, even all thoſe years, ſecn to laugh immoderately) 

affirming, that the beginnings of h1s youth were ſeaſon d with labour and 
love of Study; which Vertues encreaſed and met with all the reſt; whenke 
came to mans eſtate, 

h Leers. Of Dzony/ins the Grammarian (mentioned in his drngal ) 
he reccived the firſt rudiments of Learning. Of Avrſto, an Argive, 
he learned the Art of Wreſtling ( art that time much in eſteem, 
as being one of the Olympick Exerciſes ) wherein he became fo 
orcat a Proficient, that ſome afirm, he wraſtled at the Iſthmus, 
inthe Pyrhian Games. 

z Laert. ' ASin years and vertuc, fo likewiſc he encreaſed cxtraord: 
narily in outward proportion and thape, inſomuch , that Py 

k [n 129) ZE ame him Plato ( which implycth Latirnde ) in alluſion tot 

Loan 2946 largeneſle of his perſon; others ſay, to the widenefle of his ſhoul 

pwy's. _ dcr>z Neazthes of his forehcad : fome , to his large Eloquence. 

parka jaatnſs Whatſocver the occaſion were, this name wore out and diſpls 
of wice, in ced the other. That he ws called alſo Saraprs , is affirmed by 
pk 4 Ker th « Hreſjcheus. There was got any impcrfcCtion throughout hus 
bythz Interpre- perſon, except a gibboſlity in the hinder part of his head and 
ters and Fi- (a4 Timotheus affirms) a kind of ' Heiitation 1n his ſpeech. _ 
cer 7; "He lcarned alſo (as Dicearchas relates ) to Paint : He ddidted 
on of ſpeech by 111M{clie much ro Poctry, and wrote many Poems : Fir(Dithy- 
fammerins* rambs; then Epick Poetry , which comparing with Homer, an 


2 


£ J. m* . ef 9a , . 
— —— finding far ſhort of 1m, he burned. Then he betook himſelteto 


there and here \yyr1ting Tragedics : He made a compleat Tetralogic ( four 


” _— real Drama's, as the manner was , when they conteſted , to be pre 
Ee. fnted at four {everall Feſtivalls, Lenean y Panathenean , Chy- 
t1448 


. Wi Plato was yet an Infant.carried in the armes of hi 


Mother Peri&#:0nq, Arifto, his Father went ro Hymenas(3 


Be ACC —d—_ =. et 
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"TF the fourth Satyricall ) and vave 1t to the Players to be 
a&cd , intending to conteſt for the Palm upon the Olympick 
Theater: but the day betore it ſhould have been preſented, cnan- 
cing to Near Socrates ditcourſc arti e Olympick TIicatcr (" before n Aja. war. 
the Bacchanals)ne was ſo taken with that Syren, that he not only Hilt. 2. 20. 
forbore to conteſt at that time, but wholly gave over all Tri- 
gick Pocly) and burned all his Poems, ſaying tat of Homer , 


" 


Vulcan come hithey, Plato needs thy ard. 


From that time ( the twentieth ycar of his age , which falls 
about rhe 4** of the 92 Olympiad) be became a follower ot So- 
waes, and {tudicd Piuloſophy. 

zome affirm ( of the rrurn of which report, "«£1zaz juſtly o Var. Hif 
douots) he was driven Ly poverty to betake hrmſelfe to the Warres , but 
wercep ed by COCratCes, and enſtrutied in that which concerns Min- 
tind, be ſuld bis armes , and through his p:1ſwaſion , addicted bimſelfe to 
Philoſophy. . | | 

Tuat he fought for his Country is certain, expreſs'd in his 
anſwer to ? (Fobylus the Sycophant : 1 eAritoxenus and eElian aft- p Afterwards, 
firm, he was engaged thrice :; Firſt, at Tanagra ; the ſecond time at ' cap. 1. 
Corinth ; and laſt'y ar D 'lzum , where he fought bet of all the Soulti- 3s Hi 
er, Tus Ariſtoxenus. But chat this 15 falſe , may be eaſily evinced wh 
by computation of times. The firſt fight of the Athenians at Ta- 
nagra, was in the 4* year of the 80® Olympiad , 17.ycars before 
plo was born : Tue {econd, in the firſt of the 89* * when he was 
burſix years old, The fight at D-lzum, was in the firſt of the 8g*, _ 
at what time i-c wa<« but foure years old; from the laſt words of 
Arifluxtnus , ide xgi cereus (implying , that at Delium he had the 
þ:ze for figh 11g ve 5) may be conjectured, that this was meant of 
Srates, who was tarice perſonally engag'd, and at 'Delium | $,, 54.1; 
ſhouid have hail tiic prize tor fighting beſt, bur that his modeſty tife, cap. 
procured it to be conterr'd upon Alcrbiages, 


A —————— 


CHAP III, 
His Maſters in Philoſophy, andbis Travells to that end. 


((Orrares , the night before Plaro was recommended to him, , 1 
dreamed, that a young Swan fled from (wpid's Altar in the Plar.L art 
Academy, and fart in his lap , thence flying peo Heaven, itde- $9. 
lighted borii Gods and Men with its Muſfck. AS Secrates[the next 
dy] was relating tius to ſome of his Auditors, Arifto came at the 
lame time, and preſented his Son *lato ro him, to be his Niſciple. 
As ſoon as Sccrates ſaw him , reading in his looks his ingenuity 3 
Friends, ſaith he, this is the Swan of (wpid's Academy. 
Eight years he lived with Socrates, in which time , he _— 

Cc rec 
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tcd ( as others of his Diſciples) rhe effc& of tis Maſters diſcourſe 
ro writing : hercof he compoſed Dialogucs, but with ſo great 
additions of his own , that *Socrates hearing him recite his Lili 
cry'd out, Oh ! Hercules, how many tliings doth tl:is young "i 
tergne of me? For not a tew things(addes Laeyitus) of roſe which 
he writ, Socrates mever {pokc. 

Ar the time of Socrates's arraignment, the firſt year of the gg" 
Olympiad , he was one of the Senate, thc youngeſt of that Cor. 
; vention. That he was a Senator, implics he was full thirty year 
— old at that time, according to Solo's Law. This argues © Herne. 

dorus of a miſtake , who 1aith , he was twenty eight years dl 
when he fled to Xegara, upon the death of Socrates; and ſubvens 
d Leert. vit. the accounts of thote who under-reckon his birth. 4 The Judge 
Secy, being much diſplcas'd at Socrates , Plato went up into the Orz- 
tour s Chair, intending to plcad in his defence, and began thus; 
Thowgh I ( Athenians ) amthe youngeFt of thoſe who come up into tl 
place, Bur all the Scnate crying out of thoſe who go dewn, he wa 
thereupon conſtrained to do fo. Socrates being condemned, Py 
 offer'd him to procure {o much mony as might purchale his |; 
e Athen« deipn. erty, but Socrates refuſed the offer. © About thatztime, Soctats 
| hrs friends being met together to condole hes death , Plato enceursy'd 
them,and bid them not d:ſparr, for that himſelf was Capable to govern th 
School: and in fo ſaying , drank to Apollodoytis , who anſwer'd, 
would ſooner take up the cup of. poy'on from the band of Socrarcs , the 
pledge him apo that conditton. Upon the death of Sccrates , Play 
( whoſe cxccfſive grief upon that occaſion is obſcrved by *?l 
' Pe 3% rarch) with others of his Diſciples, fearing the Tyranny of thoſe 
g Laert, perſons, who pur their Maſter to death, s ticd ro £ucl:d at Megars 
who friendly entertained them, till the ſtorm was blown over. 
h Dog, Plats Apuleias faith, that before he came to Socrates, he was enniatel 
7n the $:A of Heraclitus. Bur more likely is that which is athrmed 
by Laerttzs , that after Soczates's death , he applyced himlclte to 
C ratylas, a follower of Heraclitys., and to He. mogen.s, He concerned, 
ſaith ' Saint Augaftine, that bis own tncemtion , and SOCTAICs 51H 
ftructtons came ſhort of the true atme of Philoſophy : He conſidered wih 
himelfe what courſe he ſhould take to benefit humſel/e moſs , for this pur 
poſe he determined to travell to any place, where report told bim be migh 
k De finih, 5. 41k of tbe ſpring of Learning , even tothe faribeſt parts of the Earth, 
1 Apul. dogm. ſaith * Ciccro : ! Firft, to Italy, where he addidted himfclte tothe 
_ diſcipline of Pythago-as, which, thongh Ic ſaw repleniſhed with 
m Porpbyr. curious and high reaſon , yet, he chicfly affected to 1mirate the 
vit.?ythag. continence and chaſtity thereof; though the " Pyrhagorews 
themſelves affirme he had all his naturall Philoſophy from 
thence, 
ney. " Perceiving the knowledge of the Pytl:agorcans to be aſſiſted 
with other diſciplines , he went to Cyrexe , to learn Geometry! 


7 beodorus the Mathemarician: thence to «Egypt ( which was ws 
unde! 


b Laert. 


3 De Crv.det. 
115,$.cap. 
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under the Empirc of eAriaxerxes Mnemon )  undcr Pretence of o Plar.in Solon 


{clling Oyle, bur the tcope of his journcy was to tetch Aitrology 
from thence : To learn «Arithmetick and (< eleſtia!l Specul.1t1ons of the 
Barbarians, ({aith? (Fcero) 4 and to bc inftructeld in the rites of the 
Prophets. * He travelled over the Country » informing bimſelſe all the 


obſervation of ( eleſtiall motrons, eA! what tame tle young Siud:ats at 
Athens were enquriny {07 Plato toruſtruct them, be was buſted in ſur- 
wejing the inexplicable banks of Nilus , the vaſt exien! of a barbarous 
Country, and ihe nindizg compaſſe of thetr trenches, a Diſciple to the 


/£:yptian old men.' Having taken a full ſurvey of all the Country, Eviſ 
heat laſt ſerled himfſcite in the Province of Sars , Learning of the 25. 


Wiſe men there, what they held concerning the Untwerſe , whether it had 
a beginning » and whether it 1s moved at preſert , wholly , o; an-part, ac- 


pDe finib.s, 
Y _ ; : q Apu!. 
way by their Prieſts, of the muliplicrous proportions of G:omelry, and the r Val. Max. 


8. 7+ 


corvtng 10 Reaſon, From theſc, © Pauſawras aftirmes, he learn'd the t Mefen+ 


Immortality of rhe Soul , which that they held® as likewiſe the 


tranſmigration ti:creot into ſeverall bodies , 1s afirmed by * He- , Lib. 2. 
rdotus. * Some lay, that Exriprdes followed him to C/£gypt , and # rar 


falling {ick, was cured by the Prieſts with Sea-water , where- 
upon he {aid , 


The Sea woth waſh away all ills of Man; 


But this agrees not with the time of his death , which was be- 
fore that of Socrates, U1z. inthe 93* Olympiad. 

From «/gyp: Platorerurned to Tarentum in /taly, at what time 
L.Camillusand P.Claudius were Contuls at Rome, as *Ciceroat- 
firmcth. What Faſti he uſed, I know nor, for in thoſe which are 
now with us reccived as authentick, there are no ſuch Conluls 
during the whole life of Plato. And indecd, in thoſe times, Rome 


was, for the moſt part, govern'd by Tribunes. Y Here he conver- y Cic, Apuls 


led with Eury'us of Tarentum, the Elder ; Archytas the Elder (at 
whoſe diſcourſe concerning Pleaſure he was preſent) and with 
the reſt of the Pythagoreans, Echecrates, Timeus, Acrio (corruptly 
In *Falerius Maximus, Ario) and (detus Locrians. Thus to the lear- 
ning of Seerates he added that of Pythagoras, and informed him- 


nn MP © . . z 
{elte in thoſe things which Sccretes negleed : He would have 


D?. == 
gone alſoto the Indians, and to the Mag, but that the Warres 


which at that time were in 4a hindred him. 


x Cat» Major. 
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CHAP.IV. 
What Authors be follow d. 


— nes. hike | ron afhrmes, that Plato borrow'd the myltick part of 
127. 5.2, his Philoſophy from Hermes Triſmegiſtus ; particularly, that 
Diline Goodneſſc : which, I ſuppoſc, he rather 
aſſerts from his own conjc&ture, in regard Pl4'0 had been long in 

egypt, then trom any good Authority, He was induced there. 

unto by thoſe Books, which are now commonly , but falſely , 

, vented under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus , whereas, the lear- 
Exercit. I ned Caſaubon, in his * Excrcitations upon Baronius , hath ſuffici- 
ently taught us the forgery of thoſe Books , 'which ſeem by ſome 
Impoſtor , to have been compiled out of the works of Plato, and 


concerning the 


mm, 18. 


the Divine Scrifſture. 
That Plato received ſome light from Moſes, 1s affirmed with 
much greater Authorities of {evcrall Nations and Religions; 
c Enſeb, prep. Of Jewes by © Ariſtobulws, Plats ( ſaith he ) followed our Law in many 
Evang. things, his Various allegations eLince Utm a curious obſerver theredf ; 
for the Volumes of Molcs were tranſlated bejore Alexander's time, 
d Conra. Apion. And © Joſephus, Plato chrefty followed our Law-grver. Of Philoſophers, 
lib. 2- by © Numentus, What is Plato, ({aith he ) but Moſes ſpeakrng Grech? 
COms. nn, Of Fathers, by * Juſune Martyr, Clement Alexanarinas, " Euſehtus, 


Strom." Suid. : 
f Paren. Theodoret, ' Saint Auguſtine, SC. 
Strom 1. k \A7 . ; 
Prepar.Evan, * When Plato went to S1ctly, he bought the Books of Philolaus, 


lib, x1. a Pythagorean, which were three, of Nyturall Philoſophy , the firlt 
<p pcnenggee' r: that ever WETC publiſhed out of that School : Some lay, he had 
ein in Philelas ENEM of Dronyſo's fricnds, fur four Alexandrian Mine : Others 
that D10nyſi145 had them of a young Man , one of Phzlolaus's Dil- 
ciples, and gave them to Plato. Others, that he ſent to Don at 
13. 17- Syracuſe tobuy them tor him , which hc did for 100 Ming: ' 4- 
gellius faith, ren thouſand Denarics : For, having received of 
Dzonyſius above cighty Talcnts , he was very full ot mony. Our 
of theſc, he is {aid (as eAgellius and Laertivs affirm) to have taken 
a great part of his Timeus; for which derided by Timon, ( 1» Sil- 


Is) thus : 


You (Plato) with the (ame affeAions caught , 
with a great Summ a little Treatiſe bought , 
where all the knowledge, which you own, was taught, 


m Eaer?. " Alcizmus in his four Books ro 4mintas , affirmes , that Plat 
borrow'dmuch from the writings of Epicharmus, the Comick 
Pect, in tlic firſt Book he hath theſe words : 1z Sexſibles ( aith 
Plato ) neither magnitude nor quality w permanent , but 18 continual! 


” fluxion and mutation; 4s if we ſhould ſubfrat number from _ ; 
ic 
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which are neither equall, nor certain, nc quan; atrue » nor qualita- 
tives th ſe are they where generation is alwares , thety eſſence never, 
To Inſenſibles nothing can be added , nothing taken away. T bis es the 
nature of Exernall Berngs, the like and ſame ever. Thus Platg cited 
by Alcimus, Indeed, he teacherh this in many places, particularly 
in Trmeo,where hc at large explaineth whar 1s that which never 
is, and never nad beginning, and that w hich hath beginning, bur 
no being, He concludes tlie fir{t comprehenſible, by rhe Intelle& 
with Reaſon, the other by ſence and opinion. Bur the citation of 
eAlcimus ſecms to rcfcr to Plato's Theetetus , the lubje&t of which 
Dialogue 1s Screxce : there he examines ſome Definitions of Sct- 
ence by tte Antients, amonglt the rcit , thc aſſertion of Protage- 
146, t.ar Science 75 Seacez, againſt which he diſputes largely, the 
ſumme this* That the Soul apprehiends ſome things by medi- 
ation of the Body , oticrs withour z of the firſt kind are things 
warm, light, dry, ſweet, &c. of the other , Eſſexce and 10 being » 
ſimiliude and arſirilitude, idemitte anddrucyſity » unite and number: 
Hence it followc+, that Sence apprehends nor Effences, and con- 
ſequently not Truths , tor Eflence and Truth are convertible. 
Tais afſcrtion of Plato ® Alcimus deducerh from Epicharmus , who n Laers. 
(faith tie) hath plazhly ſpoken of things ſubjeft to Sence and Reaſon, in 
theſe rords ; 


Goas alwazes were, to be,deſiſted never, 
Like them Eternall, fill the ſame perſever. 
Cuaos” the fi. ſt begotten Deitie 

Is flul'd: of ſomethtng how can nothing be 2 
Thence 10- the firſt nor ſecond nothings are, 
How we «(teem of : hoſe we thus decluve : 

If we an even or uneven ſumme 

Al.er, by adding or ſubſtratting one , 
Seems 16 to you -he ſame? to me not ſo 5 

If a continu'd meaſure ſhrink or grow, 

It is zot the ſame meaſave: ſuch the trues 

Of Men are,one decayes, another thrrues 3 
That Nature, wich new being ever takes 
Is di}, erent from ihe betng 1t forſakes, 

No: jeſterday the ſame were I and you , 

Nor (ball : 0 morrow be what we are now, 


* Again, Alcimas, The wiſe ſay, that the ſoul apprebends ſome things _ , 


by med; ation of the body, as when ſhe hears or (ees ;, othevs, ſhe concerveth 
why ber ſelfe, withcu uſing the body, whence of betngs , ſome are ſub. 
Jett toſence, others , crmprehenſible by the Intelle#, Therefore Plato 
ſath, that they who deſire to know the principles of the Univerſe , muſt 
fr aft:ngu'! the Ideas 18 themſelves , as ſimilitude, unity , mul- 
tude, magnirude, reſtauration. Secondly, add int ſelfe , mo 

good, 


pÞ Zaert. 


A In Arift, de 
animal. 


; Soul, as oft as ſhe in her ſelf, or by aſſiſtance of the Body , calls 
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good, juſt, and the like ; therdly,exammes what 1dea's coheye mutyglj 
with one another, as Sceence, Magnitude, Power : and withall ty think 
that thoſe who aye amongſt us, becauſe they participate of them, ſhould, 
called by the ſame name , as for inſtance , ju#t things are thoſe which 
participate of Ju, Honeſt, which of honeſt: one of every Species is eee. 
zall, perceptible by the mind. ani conſequently free from perturbation 
Wherefore, be aſſers 1dea's in nature as Exemplars, after whoſe likens: 
othey things are mad:. Thus Alcimus ; the firſt part whereof ſeems 
to be taken out of P/ato's Theetetws, the latter out of his Parmey. 
des. The words of Epicharmus concerning Gods and Idea's, t, 
which Alcimus refcrrs this of Plato, arc theſe : 


Is Muſick then a thing 2 It & ; the man 
Muſick £ no: what then > & Muſician 

A man or not ? he ts the ſame of good, 

Good from the thing apart is underſtood : 
whoever learns good by that art 1s made , 
who Muſick a Muſittan : of each trade 

As dancing, weaUing, and the like the ſame , 
The Art 8nd Artiſt have a different name, 


? Again,esMlcimws : Platorn his optnton of Idea's ſaith thas 3 if they 
i memory, there muſt be alſo Idea's, for memory ts of a quiet permanen 
thing, but nothing is permanent except Idea's , for bow, ſaith he, cull 
lrving creatures be preſerved unleſe by their Idea and recerving d 
naturall mind; Now they remember $1militude and thei nourilhment ; 
ſhowing that all Creatures have an innate anding of their on 
ſimilitude, and therefore percerve chings belonging-to therr kind, Thus 
Alcemus : What place of Plato he means I know not , 4 Scaliger 
reads , Nady U 75 met ior Sennindes pnoty ienpo 327, ms ies , (7c, omit: 
ting whus ; as if he made a doubr whether rhat both of the opin! 
ons of Idea's were Plato's; but I rather think Alc:mus meant not 
the title of any Book, having named none 1:1 rhe reſt of his citatt 
ons, but what himſelf abſtracts out of Plari's opinion concern- 
ing Idca's. Plato in Philedo,teacheth this conccrning memory, that 
ſence is a motion'common to the Soul and Body ; this ſuffering 
from externall Senſes , the other afting and dijudicating ; that 
memory is a conſervatory or repoſitory of the Senſes, For the 


to mind what ſhe hath ſuffcr'd, ſhe is ſaid ro remember. To Pls 
to's aſſertion , Alcimus applycth this of Epicharmas : 

Eumeus Wiſdome's not to one confin'd ; 

Various 1n every lirwing knowing mind. 

The Hen firſt doth not lruing things beget, 

But fits and hatcheth with enlrU ning beat : 


hong __ = 


ee 
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This Wiſdom only Nature's friend diſcerns , 
of whom ( her Miſtreſſe ) jhe this leſſon learns, 


And again, 
This ts not ftrange for every thing we find 
Is to 11s proper ſpecies moſt enclin'd ; 
'To Dogs a Buch ſeems farreſt, and to kine 
A Bull, an Aſſeto Aſſes, ſwine to ſwine. 


Theſe things Laertrus cites out of eA/czmus, adding that there aye 
more of the ſame kind 13 theſe four Books, whereby be tutimates the hel, 
that Plato recervV'd by ibe writangs of Epicharmus 5 neither was Epi- 
charmus himſelf 19 norant of his own Wiſdom, as may be collefied from 
theſe Verſes, preditizing that he ſhould have a follower: 


This I aſſert, and what I now maintain, 
Shall Monnments to future times remains » 
Some one h-reafter will my verſe review , 
eAnd cloathing it in language rich and new 
Invincible himſelf, others ſubdue. 


* Moreover Phavorinus alledgeth the whole form of Plato's r rare 
Common-wealth in Protagoras's Antilogicks, others ſay, he bor- 
rowed his Politicks from Socrates, 

* Laſtly, it is related, that much of Plato's morality was in the * £4 
Books of Sophron the Mimographe , which having been long neg- 


Ted, were by him firſt brought to Athexs, and were found lying 


under his head, when he was dead. 


L TT—— 


GHAP. V. 
His School. 
Bris return'd to Athens from his Journey to egypt he ſer-, ,,,. 


led himſelf in the Academy,a Gymnaſium or place of Exer- 
ciſe in the Suburbs of that City, beſet with woods, taking name 


from Ecademus one of the Hero's,as Eupol:s, 


Inſacred Hecademus ſhady walks. 
And Trmoz , 
The fluent ſweet-tongud Sage firſt led the way , 
who writes as ſmoothly as from ſome green (pray 
_ of Hecademe, Graſhoppers chtrp their lay, 


Hence it was firſt called Ecademy , the occaſion of his living 


here, was, that he was poor and had nothing but one Orchard in 


or 


a Laert. 


b Civit.der lib. 
8. 


c Laent. 
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or _— tothe Academy , which was the leaſt part of his 
$ucceſſours. This Orchard art firſt yeclded bur three awrei num; 
of yearly rent to the Owners, afterwards the wholeRevenueg. 
mounted to a thouſand or more. It was in proccſle of time much 
enlarged by well-willers, and ſtudious perſons, who dying , be. 
qucathed by will ſomething to the Protcſſours of Philoſophy,their 
riches to maintain the quiet and tranquillity of a Philoſophicall 
life. Plato (the Academy being ſaid to be a ſickly place, andPhy. 
ſicians adviſing him to tranſter his School ta.the Lycewn, would 
not be perſwaded, but an{wered, I would nor live on the top of 
Athos to linger my lite. The unwhol{omneſle of the place brought 
him to a Quartan ague , which laſted cighteen months, bur a 
length by tobriety and carc he maſter'd it, and recover'd his 
{trength more perte& then bctorc. 

Firſt, he taught Philoſophy in the Academy , and after inthe 
Gardens of Coloxus. At the entrance of his School in the Acade. 
my was written, LET NONE 1GNORANT OF Geromt 
TRY ENTER HERE, Mmcant, not only of the meaſureand 
proportion of lincs, but alſo of the inward Aﬀections, 


— — 


CHAP. VL 
How he inſtituted « SeS. 


Aving thus {ctled himſelf in the Academy, he began out of 
the Colle&ion he had made from others, and his own in- 
vention to inſtitute a Sect, called trom the place where he taught 
Acadcemick. * He mixcd the Heraclitian diſcourſes, with the 
cratick and Pythagorick,tollowing in ſcnſibles Heraclitw,in Inte- 
ligiblesPythagor 45,1 Politicks Socrates, whereas Philoſopby, laith,? $, 
Auguſtine , conceras exther atton or contempla'ton ( thence aſuming 
two names, Contemplcitue and Attive ) the Aitite con fling 11 jrafiſe 
of morall Aftions, the contemplative, in penetration of abſtruſe Phi 
call cauſes, and the nature of the Diunity , Socrates excelled mike 
Aatve, Pythagoras 1x the Contemplatiur. But Plaro jorn'd them tn 
oxe perfect kind, which he ſubdruided in:o three ſever all parts 3, Morall, 
copſiſting chiefly in Action , Naturall in (ontempla:1on, Rationallin 
_— of true and falſe, which though uſefull in bo'b the other, ys 
belongeth more particularly to Contemplation,So that this Trichotomy con- 
tractcts not the other Dichotomy, which includeth all within Action and 
Contempl ation. © And as of old in a Tragedy,the (horus acteda- 
lone, then Theſp;s making ſome intcrmifſions of the Chorus 1ntro- 
duc'd one Adour, eAſcbylus a ſecond, S:phocles a Third, in like 
manner Philoſophy was at firſt but of onc kind , Phyſick , ten 
Secrates added Ethick, thirdly, Plato inverting DialeRtick; made 
It perfect. 
Ot thcle three parts as they were held by Plato, and the - 
0 
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of the old Academy , we cannot have a generall better accompr 
then this of * Crcero. 


Se&, 3, Ethick. 


The firſt, concerning wt Il Irving they ſought 11 N8: ure, affirming that 
+ 0ught to be obeyed : and thas un nothing elſe but Nature was to be 
bad that chref good whereto all things ſhould be referr'd, that the ulti- 
mate bring of deſira'le things, and end of ail good 1s the mind, boily and 
life were acquir'd by Nature. 1 hoſe of the body they placed in the whole , 
andin the parts * Health, $ trength, Beauty 11 the whole, 11 the parts , 
ſound Sexce, and Acerian Excell-nce of pariicular parts, 45 inthe 
ſeet ſuiftneſſe , ſtrength tn the bands , clearneſſe 11 tbe ware » tn the 
Tongue, plarnneſſe of expreſſion. Of the $114 were thoſe which are pro- 
710 comprebend the power of wit, whach they drtided int) Natue and 
Manners, To Nature they aſcribed quickneſs of apprebenſion, and memo- 
loth proper 10 the mind and wit 3 Ti 0 manners belonged itudy and a 
kindof wiſdom formed partly by continuall exerciſe, partly by reaſonun 
which conſiſted Philoſophy i: ſelf » wheretn that ts begun and not perfetied, 
js called progreſſion to vertue, what 1s perfetted, Virtue, perfettzon of 
Natare Wal things 1n the mind, the moſt excellent, Thus of Minas: The 
Adjun8s of life, that was the third, they aſſerted ſuch things as conduced 
to the prafliſe of Vertue, | 


Sect. 2. Phyſick. 


Of Nature ( for that was aext) they ſo.ti eated as to wruide it into two 
things : One the efficienty the other g1uing it ſelf ro this , that, thereof 
might be made ſomthing. 1n that the) concerved to be a po.rer , 1n this a 
certarn matter to be effeFed : in both, matter could not cohere , unleſſe 
con: ained by ſome power, nor the power wrhour ſome matter, . for there 1s 
nothing which is not enforced to be ſome where: i at which conſiſts of both, 
they called Body and Bualtie : Of Qualities, ſome are primary , oihers 
anſing from theſe: the primary are umform andſimples hoſe which ariſe 
from theſe are Various , and as is were multiform, Arr, Fire, Water , 
and Earth are Primary, of theſe ariſe formes of living Creatures, and of 
thoſe, things nbich are made of the Earth. Theſe principles are called 
Elements, of wich, Atr and Fire have a faculty to move and efjet; the 
other parts Water and Earth to ſufjer. To all theſe there 1s ſubjefted a 
certain matter without form, deſt1t ute of quality, out of which all things 
Ge expreſſ ed and formed: It 1s capable of admitting all;and of hanging 
all manner of wates,tn the whole, and in every part iT. has reſolves nothing 
toncthtng, but into its own parts; which are arviſible 1nto tufintte , there 
betng in 4: ure n0 leaſt which cannot be divide. Thoſe which are moved, 
are all moved Ly intervalls, which intervalls likewiſe may be diUtded 1n- 
finttely, and that power which we call quality, being moved and agitated 


every way, they conceive the whole matter to be throughly changed, and Ly 
E e that 


d Acad, gueſt, r. 
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that means thoſe things, which they call qualitative, to be produced, 
which, in all coherent nature continuedwith all its parts, was effeRedyy 
world; beyond which there 1s not any part of matter or body : The pars 
of the world are all things therein, kep: together by a Senſutue name 
wherein is likewiſe perfect reaſon It is alſo ſemptternall, tor there is y, 
thing more ſtrong whereby it may be diſſolved ; This power they call th 
Soul of the world, God, a certain providence over all things (ubjelyl 
to bim , regarding in the firſt place heavenly things , next on th 
Earth thoſe thing which appert ain to man, The ſame they ſomimes 
Neceſſity, becanſe nothing can be otherwiſe then 15 by him ordained; af, 
tall immutable continuation of eternall order ; ſomitmes Fortune, g 
producing many things not foreſeen or expected by us,by reaſon of the 
ſcurity and our ignorance of the (auſes, 


© 
Sect, 3. DialeGick, 


Of the therd part of Phzloſophy,*conſiſti19g 11 reaſon and diſſertatin, 
they treated thas. Though Judgment ariſ« /,om the Senſe;yet the Judgnen 
of truth ts not in the Senſes. The mind they affirmed to be Judge of thay, 
concetving her only fit to be credited,becauſe ſhe alone ſeeth that whihi 
ſemple, and uniform, and certain 3 This they called Idea, All ſenſetiy 
concerved to be obtuſe andſlow , and no way able to percerve thaſe thi 
which ſeem ſubject to ſenſe, which are ſo little, as that they cannot fallu 
der ſenſe, ſo moveable andUarious, that nothing is one, conſtant, nr th 
ſame becauſe all things are in continuall alteration and fluxion, eAllth 
part of things: they called Optmatrue 5, Scrence they affirmed ten 
' where tut inthe Reaſons and Notions of mind, whence they approcl 
definitions of things, and applyed them to all whereox they diſcourſe. 
They approved likewiſe explications of words by Erymologtes : They ſt 
eArguments and marks for things , to prove and conclude wha: thy 
meant to explain , In this conſiſted all the diſcipline of Dialecuch, ths 
15, of Speech concluded by Reaſon. 

This accompr in generall Czcero gives of the old Acadeny; 
Plutarch , Laertius, Apuleius, and others have made collediun 
more particular : we ſhall make choice of that of eAlcinow,v 
moſt tull and perfe&, which by reaſon of the length is refer 
as an Appendix to Plato's lie. 
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His Inventions. 


E added much to learning and language by many inventi- 
ons, as well of things as of words. To omur DialeGtick , of 
which we treated laſt , * Phatorinus attributes to hus invention , a ter: 
diſcourſing by way of Bu ſt:0zz bur Ariſtotle a\cribes it to Alexame- 
pus, a Styrian or leian, and it appears by the Dialogues of Plato , 
that Socrates allo uſed that form of arguing. Laertrus informes us, 
that Zeno Ele. tes was the fir compoſer of Dialogues ; yet 11 my optnion, 
faith iiC, Pla 0 bath ſo much refined the form thereof that be deſerves to 
le preferr d be'ore all others, as well for 1xvention as reformation. 

More properly may be attributed to him the invention of * Aza-y, ,,,,_ p,,q. 
luca | M-ihong which reduceth the i bing ſought unto its prexciple 5 the in Euclid. 
bett of Methods, He taught it to Leodamas,and by it found out ma- #*: 3- 
ny tings in Geometry : «Arabs, as defined by the © Scholiaſt up- | ,, 
on Eucled, is a ſumpiton of the thing ſought, by the conſequents,(as if it 
pre alreavy known \ to find out the truth, Examples thereof we find 
inthe five firſt propolitions of the 13*: Book ot Euclid, beſides fe- 
verall oti.er+, that occurre in Apollontus Pergeus , and Pappus 
Alexandrinus, 

Amongſt tiis Geometricall Inventions alſo muſt be remembred 
the oup/1cation of a Cube,the occaſion and manner whereof is rela- 
ted by * P/rarch and © Philoponus. The Delians afflicted with the , ,, . 1, 
Peltilence,conſulred the Oracle of Apol/o;he anſwer'd,the Plague e in andl.peft. 
would ccalc it tizey doubled their Altar, which was of a Cubick lib, 1 cap. 9 
hourc. Plu'ar þ ſaith, that hereupon tize Overſeers of the Altar 
made all the four {1des double ro what they were before, 8& ſoin- 
ſtead of doubling ttze Altar, ticy made it o&uple to what it was. 

Philopons (airi1 , they cauſed another Cube ot the ſame bigneſſe 
witu the former to be ſer upon it , whereby they changed the fi- 
ure of the Altar, which was no longer a Cube, but Sizs. a qua- 
alaterall Pilar, Tre firit way, it was Cubicall , but not double , 
the ſecond way double, but not Cubicall. The Plague not cea- 
ling, tixey con{ultcd the Oracle again. eApolio an{wer'd, they had 
not fulfilled his Command, which was to build a Cubicall Al- 
ar as big avain as the former. Hereupon they went to Pla'o, as 
moſt $kiltull in Gcometry, to learn of nim the Oracle's meaning, 
and how they ſhould find ont the way of doubling a Cube, re- 
taining the Cubick figure. Plato an{wered, that the God mocked 
tne Grectans tor their neglect of Philolophy and Learning , in- 
ulting over tlicir ignora.ice , that he commanded them feri- 
oully, ro addict tremfelves: to Geometry. , thar this could nor 
done any other waythen by finding out two mean proportio- 
nalls betwcen two right lines 1na Duple proportion ( Plato's _ 
ticular 
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ticular method herein is delivered, Eutocius in his comment upon 
the firſt propoſition of the ſecond Book of Archimed:s de Sphera 
Cylindro, ) He added that Eudoxus the Gnidian, or Hel:co the Ci. 
zycene would do it for them, That the God needed not this dupli. 
cation of his Altar, but commanded all the Grceians, that avoy- 
ding war and the miſcrics wherewith it is attended, they ſhoylg 
apply themſelves to the Muſes ; and having ferled the turbulent 
commotions of their minds, conver{c harmletsly and benchicially 
with one another. Philoponus addes, that Plato expounded this pr. 
blem to his Diſciples, who writ much upon this ſubject , though noth; 
thereof be extant. Of the Anticnts, labour'd in this Problem be. 
ſides Plato, Archytas the Tarentine, Menechmus, Eratoſthenes, phil 
of Byzantium, Hero, Apollonius Pergeus ; Nycomeaes, Diocles and $ 

7 us; ' Valerius Maximus faith, that Plato remitted the Overſeers of the 
ſacred Altar to Eurlid the Geometrictan , as ſubmittin? to his Strewe 
and Profeſſion ;, but this is an Errour, becaule Excld the Geome- 
trician was much later then Plato, and the other Euclid, Plato; 
contemporary , nothing eminent in Mathcmaticks , as hath been 


That Plato invented many other things in the Mathematicks , 
(more then appears from thole writings of his that are extant) 
and was moſt eminent therein > may be argued from the three 
Books of 7heon Smyrneus, the firlt eAruthmetick, the ſecond Hamu- 
nicks, the laſt, (not yer publiſh'd) Aſ{r0zomy. Thoſe Books contain- 
ed many things, ſingular and choice,not to be mct elſewhere, The 
deſign isacknowledg'd by the Author , to be as an introdu&tion 
neceſſary to the underſtanding of Plato's writings. 

Thcreare allo divers wod of which ke is citcemcd tobethe 
firſt Author , as" Axtipodes, a word by him firſt introduced into 
Philoſopl:y, ro ſignifie thoſe people whole feet are diamettically 
oppoite. od | | 

1 S7ot2860r, Element, untill his time was contounded with 
«p58, Principle, by all Philolophers from Thales, /lats diſtinguiſh 
tem thus, Apxd, principle is that which hath nothing beforelt 
whereof it might be gcnerated : cilia» El-ments are col 
pounded. Mb. 

 * The word Poemallo , though {1ncc very trivial, was notly 
{cd by any before him. | 

' He firlt uſed this term , 75 &e8us ty axyund, oblong number, | it 
Theeteto] thereby fignifying the product of a greater number 
mulriplyed by a leflcr. 

" He alſo Pn introduced the word 'Erperda, Superficics for 
which before was uſed &mmiwdvr a Plane. Thus Larrttus, though 
" P,oclus implics, that ncith.cr Plato nor Ariſtotle ute the word, 
but for it enmedvs. Divine Plate,faith hc, calls Geometry the Contemi- 
platrix of Planes , oppoſing it to Stereometry , as if Plane and Superfiie 


wire the ſame, So likewiſe doth Ariſtotle. But Euclid and _—_ 
eceeg 
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ſucceed him > make Superficies the genus » plane a ſpecies thereof, 

* fag rye, Divine Providence , a word {ince much uſed by 9 Ent 
Chriſtians, was firſt the expreſſion of Plato, 

e He firſt of Philoſophers wrote againſt Lyſzas, Son of (ephaluo, p £aert 
in Phedro. 

q He firſt conſidered the force and cfhcacy of Grammar. q lane 

r He firſt wrote againſt all that were before him , whence ir is r.Laer. 
wondred at that he never mentions Democritas. 


———— 


CHAP. VIIL 
His DiſtinStions. 
F his Diſtin&tions Ariſtotle made this ColleLtion in ſome 
piece not extant, cited by Laertius, 


in the Soul, as Juſtice, Prudence, Forticude, Tempe- 
43s rance, and the like, 
1n the Body, as Beauty,good habir,ſtrengrh. 
threetold , 7 "+ O 
Externall, as friends; proſperity of our Country ; 
Wealth. 


CNaturall, which Parents bear to their Children, and 
kindred to one anothicr;which kind 15 alſo amongſt 
bealits. 

Friendſhip | Sociable,begotten by converſation, without any relati- 

is three- on of kindrcd ; tuch was that betwixt Pylades and 

fold. Oreſtes. 

| Hoſpitable, towards Gueſts, or wherewith we affect 
{trangers even upon letters of recommendation, 

LSome adde a fourth kind, amatory. 


EDemocraticall; a Democracy is that wherein the peo- 
| ple rules and hath power to make Magiſtrates 
| and Laws. | 
Ariſtocraticall; an Ariſtocracy 1s that wherein neither 
rich nor poor nor Noblcs govern, bur the belt per- 
was. {ons of the whole City. 
mentis of Oligarchicall;an Oligarchy is when Governours are c- 
five kinds, J1<&ed by the votes of Magiſtrates, for they arc 
fewer then the poore. 
Eleflrve by Law ; as that of the Carthagini- 
ans; for it 1s c1vill. - 
Regall: 4Succeſſive in a Family ; as that of the Lace- 
dxmonians and Macedonians, who 
confine themſeves to a ccrtain race, 
| Ty-annicall, Tyranny 15 that wherein men arc brought 
 {oſubjcction cither by fraud or force. 


F i 7 aſl ic? 
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CTowards the Gods, they who ſacrifice as the Law re- 


4 


| quires, aud perform the Divine rites,are juſt to- 


| wards the Gods, 


Juſtice 18 $ Towards men : They who reſtore what was lent or 
threefold | committed to their truſt, arcjuſt towards men. 
Towwards the dead : They who take care of Sepulchers | 


are juſt towards the dead. 


CPraflick, as playing on the flute , lute, and the like; 

which effc& nothing viſible, 
Mechazick , as architefure of Houſes, Shups, or the 

ng like, which produceth a viſible effect. 
SCrence 15 9 Theoretick, as Geometry , Harmonick , Aſtronomy , 
threefold. | which a& not , neither produce any thing. The 
Geometrician conſiders the proportion of lines to 
oneanother ; Harmonick founds : Aſtronomy ſtars 
C andthe World. 


CPharmaceatick, cureth diſcaſes by application of Me- 
by | dicine. 
Aonecane Chrurgick by inciſion; or cauteriſing. 
os of five 4 Dzetetich, by diet. 
kinds. Noſognomonick dilcernes diſcaſes. 
Lnoetherich removeth diſcaſes. 


#ritten; ſuch arc thoſe by which ſtates are governed, 

Not written, grounded upon cuſtom ; as that no man 
{hall go naked into the forum , or habited like a 
woman, Is not forb ddcn by any written law, but 
forborn becaule of the unwritten. 


Law 1s 
twofold. 


ePoliticall ,uſ{cd in Orations by ſuch as govern States, 

Rhetoricall", uſed by Lawyers 1n pleading cither to 
confirm, praiſe, diſpraitc or accuſe. 

Yulgar, uſcd by people in common diſcourſe. 

Dralefzcall, uied by tuch as diſcourſe in ſhort queſt 
ons and an{wers. 

Artificiall, uſed by Tradeſmen in their fevcrall 

C Profeſſions. 


Speech isof 
five kinds. 


Muſick 1s 
threefold. 


Ot the Voice onely. 
Jo! the Voice and hands, as ſinging to thc Lute. 
Ot the Hand only, as the Harp. 


* 


fIt the Predeceflors were upright, juſt, arid honeſt. 
If the Predeceſſours were rulers of Princes, 
wolility is If the Predeceſlours acquired honours, as the com- 
The © 4 mand of an Army, or werecrown'd in publick 
nds games:thoſe who are deſcended from ſuch we call 
KINGS. | Noble. TIFIC 10100 
If a man be endued with a generous mind ; this is the 


beſt kind of Nobility. 


[Commendable, as a fair form. * 

Beauty iS J Kſeſull, as an inſtrument, houſe, or the like. 

threetold. | Beneficiall , as all that "belongs to inſtitution of 
| Laws ; 


\S 


\ R2tzoxall, the principle whereby we judge, diſcourſe, 
hacks | and yen W PEE 
hath "6 rs whercby we deſire meat, coition , and 
pts, the | Iraſcible, whereby we are emboldned, joyned, gric- 
C ved, enraged. (-.. 
"Wiſdom, the principle of doing things aright. 
Juſtice, the principle of doing things equally in pri- 
. vate converſation and publick affairs. 
Perfect Urr- | Fortitude , the principle of not flying danger 
te hath * tirough tear, but meeting it, | 
four kinds. | Temperance , the par an of {ubduing deſires , 
wor! a, to no pleaſures , bur living mode- 
C TALCTY, 


By Law: Thoſe who are choſen Magiſtrates in a City 
govern by Law. | 
By Nature: the males not only of mankind,bur of moſt 

other creatures are predominant over the Females 
by nature. : 
Govern- & By Cuſtome,as that which Maſters have over thewr Dit- 
ment is of | ciples, : 
five kinds. | By Deſcent, as the Lacedzmonian Kings, who ſucceed 
out of one Family : and in Maceaonrathey ule the 
{ame cuſtome. 
By force , as thoſe who rule a Kingdom againſt the 


C will of thepeople. 


"eAdhortation, as when we per{wade to war againit 
any. | 
Dehortation, as when we diſlwade from Yar. | 
ofRhetor ich: Accuſation , when wedeclare that we have been in- 
6 & jured by one whom we prove caule of our mil- 


Y tortunc. 
kinds, | Defence 
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| Defence, when a man proves he did not am injury or 
offence. 7 
Encomium, when we {peak well of another, 
CVituperation, when we declarea man to be wicked, 


T What is requiſite ; thoſe things which will benefit both 
the hearer and ſpeaker. 
Of Reght | eAs much asis requiſite, if we ſpeak ncither more nor 
ſpeaking | lefle then concerns the buſineſle. 


arc four To thoſe to whom it is requiſite; as when we ſpeak to old 

kinds 3 men that have done amifſle in ſuch terms as arefir 

when wee | forold men, or to young as becomes young, 

ſpeak when it is requiſite, neither too ſoon nor too late; for if 
| that be not obſerved, nothing can be ſpoken 
C aright, | | 


In wealth, when we relievc the wants of any accor- 
ding to our means. 
Benficence JIn Bod,, when we ſuccourthoſe who are beaten, 
is of four 1z ; Ha? thy when we inſtfuct,cure,tcach any good, 
kinds, Is Speech , he, who plcaderh in defence of another, 
> helpeth him in words. 


T} Legall, impoſing an end to things by decree. 
The ex of Naturall, uch - daycs, years, and noures have. 
Artficzall, as the building of a houle. 
Acctdentall, by chance unexpected. 


things is of: 
four kinds 


COne 7# the minde, to think and conjecture. 
Another of the body, to walk, give, reccive, and thc 
like. 
Of yorrerce A third, conſiſting in a multitude of Souldiers, and 


ſtore of wealth, in which reſpect, Princes are 
Linde _ | called Powerfull. | 
The fourth, as to ſuffer good or evill 


to be done to us; as to be capable of Sickneſl, 
& * Learning, health, or the like. 


[a calling, as thoſe who call all they meer, and ſalute 


= _— them, raking them by the hand. ' 

ry i 2 [a relieving, in relieving the misfortunes of another 
ITee ”—_ 
| will 

kinds. ngly. 


In feaſting and converſation. 


Feliit) 
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Prudent Counſell , acquired by learning and experi- 
ENnce, 
| conndurſe of ſenſes , conſiſting-in the parts of the bo- 
dy, as to {ce with the eycs,, to hear with the ears, 
PO ro fmell and traſt. | 
F _ 1 Proſperity of affairs , when thoſe things which a man 
avi gy © intenderh, he pertormeth tully. t 
into five G4 reputatron amongſt men , when a man is well 
parts. |; ſpoken of: ' | 
plenty of. riches, and things neceflary to life, ſoas 
to be able to ſupply friends, and pertorm works of 
; publick:. magnthicence : He who hath all theſe 


>, five kindsis pertealy happy. 


The firſt diggeth out merralls, and fells wood. 
Ansa re \The ſecond.g1ves varietie of ſhape to things,asVWood- 
of three work and Iron-work. | | 
kinds. Jr third maketh uſe of theſe, as. hoxſemanſhip of 
bridles, Soldicry, of arms, muſick of . inſtruments; 


FOne, as wen wee call a man good from his proper 
| goodnefle. | 
Gedis of | A 1econd, as we call Virtue and Juſtice it ſelf good. 
tourkinds,$ A third, as we ſay, food, exerciſe and medicines 
* are beneficiall. FT 
The fourth good we call the act of playing on mulick, 
C oradting in a play. 


11], alwaies capable to do hurt, as ignorance; impru- 
dence, injuſtice, and the like. 
Ot things JGood, theicontrary to the former ; 
lome are I /ndifferent, which ſormtimes may benefit , ſometimes 
 hurtzas walking,fitting , eating, or cannot do hurt 
at all, being neither good nor bad. 


Good Go- < If the Laws be good. 
Vernment it the Laws be well kept. 
tarcefold. CIf without Laws the people live orderly by cuſtome. 


Ill Govern. eIf the Laws be bad for Natives and Forainers. 
ment is If the Laws in being are not obſerved. 
tarcefold, /If there arc no laws at all. 


Good to ill, as juſtice to injuſtice , wiſdom to impru- 


; Comtraries dence, and the like. 
are of [Ito all, as pro digality to avarice, unjuſt rorments 
three to juſt. 
kinds, Neuer to neither, as heavy to light,ſwift to flow,black 
ro white, 


S Good 


co 
© 
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Some we have, as Juſtice and Health. . 
Good is of \Of ſome we participate, as good it felf cannot be had, 
three bur may be clones, 
kinds. Some are fixt , which we can neither have;nor parti. 
cipate as to be virtuous and juſt. 4 


From the Paſt, by cxample 3as whar befell.the this 
dzmonians through overmuch confidence, _ 
From the preſent, as conſidering the timerouſneſſe of 


(onſult att- - : . at” 
2 b there? - rn of walls, ſcarcity of proviſion, and 
? From the F wture, As that Ambaſſladours ſhould not be 
injured upon fufpicion, leaſt it caſt infamy upon 
& All Greece. 
_ Animate,of living creatures, © Articulate of men. 
Yoece 1s 


8 [ 
Inanimate, {ounds and noile, aarrxnave;of Brafs 


CDrutble, compoun © 
ded as Syllablcs , 


Symphonies , li- | #99%2e2eaws , confift of ſimilar 


ving Creatures , parts,. differing from thewhole 
Tings arc ] water , Gold, onely in number , as water, 


Indfuiſitle z com- gold, and all liquid | 
pounded of no- Heterogeneous , conlift of difh- 


thing, as a point , mular parts, 
| ſound. 


Abſolute, requiring nothing elſe ro expreſle them, asa 

man, a horle and other creatures. 
Thi Relatives, which imply anorher thing, as greater 
IT ( then hers rites, fairer, and the ike, for 


what is greater relates to fonuthing lefler, and the 
like. 


Theſe according to Ariftotle were Plato's diviſions of firſt 
things. 


PLATO-. 
CHAP. IX, 
| His three voyages to Sicily, 
a o made three voyages to Sicily; the firlt to fee the fiery 


$- ebullitions of #txa © and to improve the knowledge of 
Sares, and Philoſophy, which he got by his orhet travels ; Phis 


was abour rhe 40** year of his age, © at what time Dvoxyſius the © Leert, 
elder, Soh of Hemmoerates, t ergned in Syracuſe ;,* P luz :iauth , hee "I Didne. 


was led rhither by providence , not fortune , and char fome 
ovod 'Genius , defigning a far off the liberty of the people 
of Syracuſe, brought hum acquainted with Dzox then very young 


who entertained him as his< gueſt ; He much diſliked the luxury yeh "Rp k 


of chat place, fcaſting nofurnal lucubrations and the like ; Con- 
verled trequently with Den,diſcourled with him of thoſe things 
which were beſt m man , and with his beſt arguments exhotred 
him thereto ; by which he ſeemed to lay grounds for the ſubver- 


fon of char Tyranny, which afterwards hapned ; -' Dioz though | p,, ;, pine. 
moſt 


young, was the molt ingenious of all Plato's followets, and 

in purſuit of Virtue , as appears as well by the teſtimony 
of #lato, as his own ations. Though he had been brought up by 
the King in an effeminare luxurious kind of life ; vet as foon as he 
taſked of Philoſophy the guide ro Virtue , his foul wasenflamed 
with love thereof, and from his own candour and ingenuity was 
perſwaded that Dionyſius would be no lefſe affe&ed rhetewith : 
And thercfore dcfired him when hee was at leaſure ro admit and 
hear Plato: Hercupon the Tyrant/ſcnt for him; at that meet- 
ng all their ditcourſe was concerning fortitude ; Plato affirmed 
none was further from that Virtue then a Tyrant, and, procced- 
ing to ſpeak of Juſtice, aſſerted the lite of the Juſt ro be happy, of 
the unjuſt miſcrable. Dz0nyſivs was diſpleaſed at this diſcourſe (as 
refleting upon himſelt ) and with the ſtanders by tor approving 
It, at laſt much exaſperated, he asked Plato why he came zato Sicily? 
Plato anſwered, to (eek 4 good me: it ſeems, replycd Dionyſus, you 
hate not yet found him. La-rtius (auth,Plato diſputed with tum con- 
cerning Tyranny, affirming , that is not beſt which benefits our 
ſelves, uncle ir be excellent alſo in Virtue 3 whereat Dionyſus 
incenſed, ſaid to him , -your diſcourie favours of old age; and 
yours, anſwered Plato, of Tyranny. D:onyſtus, enraged, comman- 
ded him to be put to death z I will have , faith he, your head 
taken off; ag which words Xexocrates being preſent, antwered 
He that doth it mu tegtn with mize : bur Dion and Ariſtomenes 
wrought with him to revoke that ſentence. D:op thinking his an- 
ger would have proceeded no further, ſent P/ato away at his own 
requeſt in a Ship which carried Poll;s ( whom Laertrus calls Polzs , 
Elian Poles, ) a Lacedxmonian Captain ( who at that time had 


been ſent Embaſſadour to Dionyſius) back to Greece : Dionſiyus 
ſecretly 


+ Wheſiew Hip 


parcÞus, bro- 


ther of Hippi: 


as the Tyrant 
of Athens , 
on which the 


Pifſtratide 


were expelled, 
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ſecretly deſired Pollzs ro kill him, whilſt he was on Shipboard or 
if not, by all meafis to {cll him , afledging, it would be no Injury 
to Plato, for he would, be as happy, in bondage as ar liberty, as be- 
ing a juſt man. Some affirm ttie dccation ot Dronyſius his anger 
was, becauſe, that when he asked what was the beſt braſle,; Plato 


;an{wered, that whereof the Statues. of 5 Ariſbogiton and Harmodiu 


were made. Others, that it was becauſe he was over-maſtered in 
1earningBur Tzetzes rezeftingtheſe,as idle fictions ofPhilolophers, 
. & falſtfiers, affirms the true reaſon to have becn,that he perceiyed, 
he adviſed Dor to poſlefſe himiclte of rhe Kingdome : Pollss rxan- 
{ported him to «gn, there Charmanaer , {on of Charmandjrites . 
accuſed him, as. meriting death by a Law they had made, that 


the firſt Arhenian that ſhould come to thar Iſland , ſhould, with- 


qur bcing ſuffered to ſpeak for himſelfe, be put to death :. Vhich 
Law, as Phavorinus affirms, he himſcltc made. One that was pre- 
tent, {aying in ſport, he is a Pailoſopher , my {et him at liberty : 
Some lay, they brought him to the publick aflembly, to plead for 
himſelfe, where he would not ſpeak a word, but .ynderwent all 


with a great courage. '.Then they alrercd their intent of putting 


him to death, and agreed.to ſcll him for a flaye. Plutarch faith, 
that upon a decrce of the-e/Egrnete, that all Athenians taken in 
that Iſland, ſhould be ſold tox Slaves ; Pullis fold him there : 
Anniceris, a Cyrcnaick Philoſopher , being accidentally preſent, 
redcemed him tor twentys or as others tnirty Minz, and tenthim 
to Athens to his friends ; they immediately returned the mony to 
Auniceris, bur he rctuſed it , ſaying , they were not the only per- 
{ons concerned in Plato's welfare: Some ſay, Dow {ent the mony, 
which he would not acccpt, but bought therewith a little Or- 
chard in the Academy. Pollis was detcated by (habrias, and after- 
wards drowned in Elice. The report gocs, t::at an apparition told 
Mm, he tuffcred thoſe things for tne Philotophers ſake. Div 
aſius underſtatding what had tappenc d, writto /lato, to delire 
him not to ſpeak ill of him; Plao returned anfwer , that he had 
not ſo much time vacant from P@yoſophy, as to,rcmumber Din 
ſius. To ſome detractours who uPbraided him , laying , Dionyſus 
hath caſt off P/ato; no, ſaith he, but Plato Dzorſrus, 

Dion continued to live , not according to the ordinary Juxury 
of ti.c Sicilians and Italians, bur in vertue , natill D:o-yſtus dicd, 
tor whick maligned by thoſe who lived atter Tyrannicall inſt- 
rutions., Then conſidering, that theſe documents were not pradtt 
ſed by himſclte alone, but by tome orhcrs, though few, heenter- 
rained a hope, that Dionyſsus the younger , who ſticcceded his 
Fathcr in the Government , might become one of thoſe, tothe 
extraordinary happineſſe of nimſ{clfe, and the reſt of the Sicili 
ans: To this cnd, he ulced many cxhortarions to invite hum to 
vCFTUC , ntermixed with ſome fentences of Plato, with whom 
Dionzjius, upon this occaſion , became ecxtreamly dcfirous to be 

acquainted, 
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acquainted : To that effect, many Letters were ſent to Athens to 
him, ſome from Dr0ny5:us, others trom Pythagoreans in /taly, de- 
firing Plato to go to Syacuſe, who, by prudent Counſell , might 
ern the young man, tranſported by lis own power to luxury, 
plato, as himſcltc athrmeth , fearing to be thought a Perſon only 
of words, and not willing to engage in action, and withall ho: 
ing, by purging one principall part , to curethe diſeaſe of all 
a4 yielded 3 Laertzns ſaith, upon a promiſe made to him by 
Dionyſzus, of a Place and People that ſhould live according to the 
rules of his Common-wealth;z which he made not good. Hence 
Atheneus acculcth Plato of Ambition. In.the mean time, the ene- 
mics of Dzoz, fearing a change in Dxonyſius , perlwaded him to 
call home from banithment /h:litus ( a perion very rationall, bur 
educated in Tyrannicall principles ) as an Antidote againſt P/g- 
to's Philoſophy 3 but Dro hoped , the comming of Plazo would 
regulate che licentious Tyranny of Dzonyſius. | 
Hato at his arrivall in Src:ly (placed by Agellius , betwixt the 
beginning of Phil ps raigne , toure hundred years from the buil- 
ding of Kome , and the Cheronean fight) was received by DYo+ 
mus with much reſpe& : One of the Kings magnificent Chariots 
ſtood ready to reccive him aſſoon as he landed, and carried him 
to the Court. The King offered Sacrifice ro the Gods for his 
comming, asa great bleſſing upon his government. The rempe- 
rance of thcir Feaſts, alteration of the Court , meeknefle of the 
King,gave the Siracuſians great hopes of reformation: The Cour- 
tiers addicted themſclves to Philoſophy ſo much, that the Palace 
wasfull of Sand ( wherein they drew Geometricall figurcs.) Not 
long after Plato's comming , at a Sacrifice in the Caſtle, rhe He- 
rauld, according to the ual manncr , made a ſolemn Prayer , 
that the Gods would long preſerve rhe Kingly Government : 
Dion ſtanding by, ſaid, will you never give oter praying againſt me ? 
This troubled Phil; Fas and his friends, who nd Plato would 
inſinuate inte the favour of Diozyſius ſo much, as that they ſhould 
not be able to oppoſe him,fince in ſo ſhort time, he had cfte&cd ſo 
great an alteration in him : Hercupon they all joyntly acculed 
Drop, that he wrought upon Dzonyſius, by the cloquence of Plato , 
to religne his Government , that 1t might be transfcrred ro the 
Children of his Siſter , to quit his command for rhe Academy , 
whcre he ſhould be made happy by Geometry, religning his pre- 
ſent happincſſe ro Dr0z and ts Nephews. Wirth theſe and the 
like initigations, Dionyſius was fo incenſed , that he cauled Drop 
tobe unexpectedly carried on Ship-board in a little bark, givirs 


the marriners order to land him in 7taly. This happened four 


months after Plato's comming. ® Plato, and rhe reit of Drox's h Plar. paift 


friends, feared to be put to ſome puniſhment, as partakers of his 
offence, A report was raiſed, that Plato was put to death by D4o- 
mſius, as author of all that happened : bur, on the contrary, D#0- 

H h nyſrus, 
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azjias doubting , leſt ſomethiftig worſe might happen from their 
fear , treated them all kindly , comtorted Plato, bid him be of 
good cheer, and intreated him to ſtay with him: * He cauſed him 
ro be lodged in his Caſtle , * in the Orchards adjoyning to his 
Palace , where not the Portcr himſelfe could go - out withow 
Dionyfims his leave z thus cunningly, under prerence of kindnefſe, 
he watched him , that he might not return into Greece, to give 
Dio notice of the wrong done to him. Dzomyſius by frequent 
conve rſation with Plato bs as wild Beaſts are tamed by uſe ) fell 
into ſo great liking of his diſcourſc, that he became in love with 
him; bur, it was a Tyrannicall affteQion, for, he would not that 
Plato ſhould love any but him , offering to put the power of the 
Kingdome into his hands, if he would value him above Djox 
With this paſſion, troubleſome to Plato, Dronyſius was ſometime; 
ſo farre tranſported , as men jealous of their Miſtreſſes, that he 
would upon the ſuddain fall our with him, and as {uddainly be 
reconciled, and ask him pardon. He had indeed a great defire of 
Plato's Philoſophy , but a great reſpe&t likewiſe on the other 

ſide for thofe who diflwadcd him from it , telling him, tharir 

would ruine him to be too far ingaged therein. ' In the mean 

time, there happening a War , he ſent Plazo home , promiſing, 

chat the next ſpring ( as ſoon as there was peace ) he would ſend 

back for him and Dzop to Syracuſe : but he kept not his promiſe, 

tor which he dcfircd Plato to excuſe him , proteſting the War 

to be the occaſion thereof , and that aſloon as ir were ended, he 

would ſend for D:oz , whom he defircd in the meart time to reſt 

{atisfied, and not attcmpr any thing againſt him , not to ſpeak ill 

of him to the Grecians. This ?lato endeavoured to effe& ; hein- 

itruged Dzoz in Philoſophy , in the Academy : Don lay i the 

City at the houſe of Calzppus , with whom he had been long ac- 

quainted. He purchaſed a Country houte for. pleaſure , whuther 

he ſometimcs went ; this he beſtowed afterward, at his rerurn to 

Srctly, upon Speuſi-pus, with whom he conver{ed moſt intimately , 

as being fo advited by Plato, who knew the checrfull humour 

of Speuſippus to be a fit divertifement for the reſerved diſpoſition 

of Dion. Plato had undertaken the expence of ſome Playes and 

Dances by ſome youths z Dion took the pains to teach them, and 

paid the whole charge + By this liberality which Plato ſuffered 

nim to confer upon the Athenians , he gained more love then 

Pl ato honour. 

In the mean time, Dionyſins, to acquit himſelfe of the diſeſteem 
he had gained amongſt Philoſophers in Plato's cauſe, invited ma- 
ny lcarned mcn, and in a vain oftentation of Wiſdome , applycd 
improperly the ſentenccs he had learned of Plato : Hereupon he 
bcgan to wiſh tor Plato again, and to blame himſclfe , tor not 
xnowing how to ufc him well when he had him, and that he had 
not learned fo much of him as he might: and being like a Tyrant 
tranipor- 
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tranſported with uncertain paſſions and changes , a{yadain ive- 
hement deſire carne upon him uf ſccing Plato agaitii,” ® 'The petite m Plar B2ift.3. 
being now concluded, he {cnt to Plato ro come to him (but not (as 

he had promiſed ) to Dzon ) writing to him thathe would have 

him to come immediately , and that afterw#tdd h&\yould ſend 

for Dion, Hereupon Plato retuled to go, notwithſtanding the in- 

creaties of Dion ; alledging for excute his old ave ;*dAd'thar 'no- 

thimg was done according ro.their agreement: Ih the mean tirti, 

Arthitas , whom, with others of Tarezitit,” Pldto, 'btfote his de- 

parture, had brought into the acquaintance of Dionyſihs, cattie ro 

Dieny(ins; there were alſo others there, Auditors of Dr64.. Dionyſias 

being retuſed upon a ſccond invitation; thought his honour deep- 

ly concerned, and thereupon ſenr the third tutie a Galley of rhr& 

banks of Oares(® trimmed with Fillets) and other Ships, and with n #liz. . 
thenr Archridemas , whom he conceived Plato moſt afte&ed of all | 
hisfricnds in Szezly, and fome Sicilian Noblemen': * He had by &ll o plut. 
means obliged Archytas the Pythagorean , to let Plato know , he 

might come without danger, and that he would engage his word 

onit. ? As ſoon as they came to Plato, - they all -preteſted , thar p 1. Epift.7; 
Diomfius was much inclined to Philoſophy , and delivered” an 

Epiſtte from him to this effe&. 


Dionyſins to Plato. 


( A Ftcr the accuſtomed way of Preface ) zahing ( faith hi ) 

ſhould you do ſooner , then come to Sicily at my requeſt, F if as 
cncermng Dion, all ſhall be done as you will z, for, 1 think you will only 
moderate things, and 1 will condeſcend : But, unleſſe you come, youſball 
n0t olt ain any thing which you deſire for Dion , nor 13 any thing elſe , 
mit 1n thoſe which chiefly concern your own particular. 


1Other Epiſtles were ſent from eAvrchytas , and other Italians q P!«: Epift 

and Tarcntincs,praifing D:onyſius for his love of learning ; adding, 
that if Plato came nor, it would refle& upon his friends, as well as 
on himſclfe, * Many Letters and intreaties were {ent to Don, , pPlurreb 
from his Wife and Siſter: * to theſe were joyhed the impottuni- r p lar. £pift 
tics of ſome ftricnds of Plato's at Athens, * infomuch rhat Droz | Pl. 
brought it to paſſe, that Plato (* leſt he ſhould deſert him and **' 
the Jarentines) yielded to Dronyſius, without any exculc ; and, as 
$ writcth himfelte , was driven the third time to the Sicilian 

raits. 


Once more (harybd:s dangers to eſſay, 


At his arrivall in Sici/ , Dionyſius met him with a Chariot , 
drawn by four white ha: ,* whereinto he took him, and made u lian. var, 
him fit, whilſt himſclfe plaid the Coachmari: wheteupon a facere #if-4.18. 
Syra- 
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* AMlian. var. 
Hiſt. 4.18, 


x Laert, 


y Epiſt. ad 
Aſchin, 
z Chiliad, 


a L aert. vit. 


Ariftip. 
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Syracuſian ,., well vers'd in Homer, plcaſed with the light , ſpoke 
theſe yerſes out of che Iliads, with alittle alteration: 


"IM The Chaviat groau'd beneath its warght, 
. Proud that the beſt of men there ſat. 


_ Andas Dionyſus was much joy'dat his comming , ſo were the 
Sicilians put in ,great hopes , being all defirous , and endeayoy. 
ring, that Plato might ſupplant Phzlstus, and ſubvert Tyranny by 
Phy olophy : The fadice of the Court entertained Plato with ail 
civility ; but above all, Dromſius ſecmed to repoſe more conf. 
detice in him, then in any of his friends ; for, whereas he waz 
jealous of all others,he had ſogreat reſpe& for Plato, that he ſuf. 
tered him only to come to him unſcarched(*though he knew him 
to be Dons intimate friend) and offered him great ſumms of mg.. 
ny, but Plats. would not accept any : ( yet * Onetor ſaith, he recei- 
ved cighty Talents of him , wherewith enriched, he purchaled 
the Books of Philolaus ) whence Ariftippas the Cyrenzan, who 
was at the ſame time in the Court, ſaid , Dionytius Leftoperh bs; 
bounty on ſure grounds; be grues little to us who require much , andmuh 
to Plato whorequireth nothing. And being blamed, that he received 
mony of Dzonyſius , Platobooks, 1 want mony, {aith he, Plato dock, 
So untrue it is, as ! Xenophon aſperſcth him, thar he went thither 
to ſhare in the Sicilian luxury : oras* T7 zetzes , that be fludtedthe 
art of (ookery, and lived with Dionyſus as h1s penſioner and paraſite, 
So far was he from any ſordid compliance, that art a Feaſt, *21. 
enjſius commanding every one to put on a purple Gown, and 
dance; he refuſed, ſaying, 


1 will not with a female robe arſgrace 
My ſelfe, who am a man of manly race. 


Some likewiſe aſcribe this tro him, which others to eAriſtipps, 
that Dzonylus laying , 


who ere comes to a Tyrant, he 
A ſervant 1s, though he came free. 


He anſwered immediately , 
Noſeruantis, if be came free. 


> Plato, aftcr a while , began to put Dzonyſras 1n minde of the 
Ciry he had promiſed him to be governed by his rules; but Du 
nyſi«s retracted his promiſe: He moved him alſo in the bchalfe of 
Dion; Dioaysius at the firſt delay'd him, afterwards fell out wit 
him, bur ſo ſecretly, that none ſaw it, for he continued to confer 


as much honour on him, as he could poſſibly , thereby to __ 
ini 
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him forſake his friendſhip to Dion > Plato from the beginning 

rceived there was no truſt to be repoſed in what he ſaid or 

did, bur that all was deceit z yer conccaled that thought, and pa- 

tiently ſuffercd all ; prerending to believe him. Thus they difſem- 

bled with cach other, thinking they deccived the eyes of all men 

belides3 Helicon of Cyzicum,a triend of Plato, forcrold an Eclipſc 

of the Sun, which falling our according to his prediction, the Ty- 

rant much honoured him, and gave him a Talent of Silver : then 

HAriftippas jelting with other Philoſophers, ſaid , he could tell 

them ot a ſtranger thing thar would happen z they deſiring to 

know what that was; I toretcl, ſaith he, Pla'o and Dionyſius ail 

be at difference ere long; and it came to paſſe. © Dionyſtas detain'd c Flar. Epif 

Dron's Rent which he uſed ro fend yearly ro him to Peloponneſus ; 

pretending he kept it for his Nephew, Droz's Son. Plato diſcon- 
. tented herear, defired he might go home, ſaying ; he could not 

ſtay, D/o being uſed ſo ignominouſly : Dzonyſrus ſpoke kindly to 

him, defiring him to ſtay : He thought it not convenicnt to ler 

?lao go fo ſoon ro divulge his ations : bur being not able to pre- 

vail with him, hee told him he would provide a means for 

his P : Plato had deſigned to go with the Paſſage- 

boates ; "Dronyſius ſeeing him bent upon his voyage, the 
next ſpoke thus kindly tohim; that the differences betwixt Dion 
end me may be compoſed, 1 will for your ſake condeſcend thus far , Di- 
on [ball recerve h1s revenewes living in Peloponneſus 208 as a baniſh- 
edperſon, but as one that may come hither when he and 1, and you his 
fnenas ſhall think convenient. The Truſtees for this buſineſſe ſhall be 
your ſelf, and your and his friends who live here; Dion ſhall recerve hes 
Rents, but through your bands, otherwiſe I ſhall not dare to truſt him 3 
nu and yours I have more confidence 3 ſtay for this reaſon a year here, 
and then you ſhall carry along with you his money, wherein you will co 
Dion a grest courteſie. To this Plato after a daies deliberation con- 
ſented; and writ to that cffe& ro Dzom ; but as ſoon as the Shippes 
were gone, that Diomyſius ſaw he had no means ro away,torgeting 
his promiſe, he made ſale of Diozs Eſtate. | 

*Arthis time hapned a mutiny amongſt the Souldiers of D/ony- 
ſus, of which Heraclides a friend of Plato's was reported the Au- 
thor: Dronyſ;us laid out to take him , bur could nor light on him : 
Walking in his Garden he called Theodot:s to him ; Plato being 
accidently walking there at the ſame time ; after ſome private 
diſcourſe with D:onyſeus, Theodotes, tutning to Plato, Plato ſaith he, 
I perſwade Dionyſius that 1 may bring Heraclides to him to auſwer 
the crimes wheremith be is charged z and then if Dionyſus will not 
ſuffer him to live in Sicily, that be at leaft permit him to take his wiſe 
and Children along with him to Pcloponnetus, and lie there, and 

| 8 057 EG. 
whilſt be ſhall not plot any thing agarnſt Dionylius, that he may there 
enjoy bes Revenewes. With this uſſurance I bave ſent to Heraclides , 
ana will ſend again to bim to come hither, but if he come either upon the 


firſt or ſecond notice, I have made an agreement F:þ Dionyſius , and 
I 1 obtarned 


d Plat. Epiff:7: 
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obtained a promiſe from bum that be ſhall receive n0 harm , either in 
Without the Citty ; but, if be be ſo reſobved, that he ſend bim away beyond 
the confines of this Country, untill be ſhall be better ſatisfied with him. 
Do not you Dionyſus conſent beretolaith he, 1 do, anſwered Nig. 
nyſius, nezther if be be tn your houſe ſball be recetue any prejudices The 
next day ( about 20. daics bctore Plato Ictt Stcily ) came Emryby. 
&s and Theodotes to Plato in much haſt and trouble ; Plato , {aid 
Theodotes , you were yeſterday preſent at the agreement berwixt Dio- 
nyſius andme, concerning Heraclides, 1 was ſo, antwered Plato, but 
ſince continues Theodotes, be ba:h ſent out Officers to apprebend him , 
and [ fear he 1s ſomewhere very mgh3 therefore go along with us to Dj- 
onyſius , andtet us uſe our utmoſt endeavour with bim : They went, 
when they came before him, Plato( the reſt {tanding lent by, 
and weeping)began thus, 7 heſe men, Dionyſius, are a/raid let yy 
ſhould do ſomthing againſt Heraclides contr ary 10 the agreement you 
mate yeſterday,for 1 ſuppoſe he 1s come near here abouts, Dionyſius at this 
grew angry, his colour often changed with rage 3 Theoaotes fell at 
his feet, and taking him by the hand, beſought him not to do a 
ſuch thing: Plato continuing his ſpeech; - Be of good chear, ſaith he, 
Theodotes, for Dionyſius w:! ot do any thing contrary 30 the promſe 
he made | IMO; op looking ſeverely upon Plato 4%, you, faith 
he,Þmade no promile ; yes Ly the God's an{wered Plato, you prom: 
ſed not to do thoſe things which Theodotes xow beſeecheth you nat to dy, 
Archedemus and Ariftocritus being preſent ; he told Plato ( ashee 
had done once before,when he interceded for Heraclides,) That 
he cared for Heraclzdes and others more then for him : and asked 
him before them, whether he remembred that when he came 
pe Syracuſe, he counſelled him to reſtore the Grecian Cities: 

ato anſwered, he did retnember it , and that he ſtill choughtir 
his beſt courſe, and withall asked DyYonyſius whether that were 
the only counſcll he had given him. Dronyſrus returned an angty 
contumclious reply,and asked him,laughuig ſcornfully, whetner 
he taught him thoſe things as a School boy; ro which Plato aniye- 
red, you well remember, what replies he, as a Maſter tn Geometry, 0 
how 2 Plato forbore to reply, fearing it might occaſion a ſtop of his 
Voyage; Bur immediately went away ; D:onyſzus relolved tolay 
wait tor Heraclides ; but hee eſcaped ro the C arthagiaien 
Territories; 

From this diſpleaſure againſt Plato, Dronyſius took occalionto 
forbcar to ſend to Dion his money ; and firſt ſcent ?lazo our of bus 
Caſtle, where, til then, he had lain next the Palace, pretending 
that the women were to Celebrate a Feaſt ren daics in the Gat- 
dens where he dwelt; For that time he commanded Plato to live 
without the Caſtle with Archedemus ; during which time Tre 
dotes (ent for him,and complained to him of Dronyſias his proceed: 
ings. Dionyſius, receiving information that Plato had gone to The 


v4oes, took a new occafion of diſpleaſure againſt him , and ſent 
one 
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oneto him , who asked him whether he had gone to 7heodvtes. 
Plaro acknowledged that he had, then ſaith the Meflenger, Dis- 

us bad me tell you,you do not well co preferre Drox and his 
cf before him. Never from that time did he ſend for Plato to 
the Court, looking upon him as a profeſt friend to Theodates and 
Herachides and his proteſt enemy:* Plato lived without the Caſtic 
amoneft the Souldiers of the Guard + who,as Dionyſius well knew, © *** 
had born him ill will long , and ſought'to murder him, becauſe 
he cpunſel'd D:0nyſrus to give over the Tyranny , and live with- 
our a Guard. ' Some,who came to viſit him, gave him notice that f x1a.spif, 
calumnies were ſpread againlt him amongſt the Souldiers, 3 as if 8 £«en. 
he excited D:0n and Theondas to reſtore the Ifland to liberty , and 
that ſome of them threarned , when they could light upon him 
to kill him. Hereupon Plato began to think of fome means of 
Eſcape, which he effected in this manner ; He ſent to a at 
Tarentun, and to other friends advertifing them of the danger 
wherein he was 3 They, tinder pretence of an Embaſly in the 
name of the Country,ſent Lamaſcas (whom Laertius calls Lamiſ- 
cus ) one of their party with a Galley of three banks of Oares to 
redemand Plato, deelaring that his comming to Syracuſe upon the 
engagement of eArchytas: His letter was to this effect, 


Architas to Dionyſus, health. 


\ \ TE all Plato's friends have ſent Lamiſcus and Phortides to re- 

demazd the man according toyour agreement with us : You will 
do well to conſider with what importunity you prevail 'd with us to true 
Plato to you, promiſing to yeeld to all things, and to give him liberty to 
goand come at his pleaſure 5 remember how mach you prized bis comming) 
and preferred him before all others : if there hath hapned auy difference 
betwtxt youzit will befit you to treat him courteouſly, and reſtore him ſafe 
tous. 1 his if you do, you will do juftly, and oblige us. 

" Dionyſsus to excuſe himſelfe, and toſhew he was not angry - — 
with Plato, feaſted him magnificently , and then ſent him home 
with great teſtimonies of affe&ion : One day amongſt the reſt he 
ſaid to l1im, 7 am afraid Plato you will ſpeak ill of me when you are 
among your ſricnds, The Gods forbid, anſwered, Plato, ſmiling, they 
ſbould hate ſuch ſcarcity of matter in the Academy, as to be conſtrained 
o diſcourſe of you. Dronyſius at his departure , defired him ro find 
out whether D:oz would be much diſpleaſed if he ſhould ditpole 
of his Wife to another, there bcing at that time a report that he 
aid not like his match, and could nor live quietly with his Wife. 
Plato in his return, came to Peloponneſus at what 'time the Olym- 
pick games were celebrated ; where the cycs of all the Grecians 
were taken off from the ſports and fixed upon him as the more 
worthy obje& : Here he Gund Dion beholding the exctciſes, To 
whom 
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whom hee related what had happencd. D:ox proteſtcd to rey 

the diſcourteſie of Dronyſms towards Plato, from which Play 
earncſtly diſſwaded him : Being come home to Athens, hee wrote 
to Dionyſius , and gave him a plain accompr of every thing,bur 
that concerning Dioz's Witc , he ſet it down ſo darkly,that hee 
alone to whom the letter was directed could underſtand him - 
letting him know that he had ſpoken with Droz about the buſ.. 
neſſe which he knew,and that he would be vcry much diſpleaſed 
if Di0nyſzus did it : ſo that at that time , becauſe there was great 
hopes of reconciliation between them , the Tyrant forbore 
while to diſpoſe of his Siſter eArete, Dons Wite, as, ſoon after 
when he ſaw the breach irreconcilable, he did, marrying her a 
gainſt her will to one of his friends named Timocrates. Dion 
thence forward preparcd for War againſt Plato's advice, who 
endeavoured to diflwade him from ir,as well for reſpe& of Diz- 
onyþus his good reception of him, as for that D/ox was well jn 
years; though £l:az ſaith, he pur Dex upon that war; which Ply. 
tarch impures to the inſtigations of Speuſippus. 


* . —_ — 


CHAP. X. 
His Authority in Ciwill Aﬀairs. 


T home he lived quietly in the Academy, * not engaging 
Apimiet in publick Aﬀeairs; (though he were a perſon very 
knowing therein as his writings maniteſt, ) becauſe the Arhen: 
ans were accuſtomed to Laws diffcrent from his ſenſe. 

bHis fame ſpreading to the Arcadians, and Thebans, they ſent 
Embaſſadours carneſtly to requcſt him to come over to thetn,not 
noly to inſtru& theit young men in Philoſophy, but, which was 
of higher concernment , to ordain Laws tor 44-galopolrsa City 
chennewly built by the Arcadians, upon occaſion of the great de- 
feat given thera by the Lacedzmonians, in the firſt yeat of the 
103. Olympiad. Plato was not a little pleaſed at this invitation, 
bur asking the Ambaſſadours how they ſtood affected to a parity 
of Eſtates, and finding them ſo averſe trom it,as not to be by any 
means induced thereto, he refuſed rogo : but fent Ariſtontmus his 
familiarfricnd. | 

The Cyreneans likewiſe ſent to hitm, dcfiting him to ſendthem 


princip,ierudiva Tv for their City, but he refuſed , ſaying , it was difficultto 
to pteſcribe Lawsto men in proſperity. 
Yet to ſeverall people upon their importunirics he condeſcen- 
ded. 
To the Syracuſians he gave Laws upon the eje&tion of theit 
King. 


To 
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To the Cretars, upon their building of £Magneſea, he ſent Laws 
igeſted into twelve Books. 

To the 1lzans he {cnt Phormio; to the Pyrrbeans, Mededrmas ( his 
familiar friends) upon the ſame defigne. 

This is enough to juſtific him againſt thoſe who * accuſe him, # 4rhen: 
of having written a form of Government , which he could not 
perſwade any to practiſe, becauſe it was 1o {cvere: and that the 
Athenians, who accepted the Laws of Draco and Solon , derided 
his. 


CCS —Y 


CHAP. XL, 
His Vertues and Morall Sentences. 
| 'HG lived fingle, yet ſoberly and ® chaſtly, inſomuchas in his a Lage. 


old age ( in compliance with the vulgar opinion) he ſacri- > 5**: 
ficed to Nature , to expiate the crime of his continence. So con- 
| ftantin his compoſure and gravity , that a Youth brought up un- 
dhim, returning to his Parents, and hearing his Father 1peak 
aloud, {aid, 1 never found this zn Plato: He ate but once a day, or, 
if the ſecond time, very ſparingly ;. heflept alone, and much diſ- 
commended the contrary manner of living. Of his Prudence, Pa- 
ow Magnanimity , and other Vertues, there-are theſe in- 
ces. * | 

* (Antimachus a Colophonian, and Niceratus a Heracleot , con- c Ph: 
tending in a Poetick Panegyrick of Lyſarder , rhe' prize was be- 
ſtowed upon Neceratus: Amrmachus 1n anger tore his Poem; Plato, 
whoat that time was young, and much citeemed Azt:machus for 
his poetry, comforted him, ſaying , Ignorance 75 a diſeaſe proper to 
the 1gn0rant, as blindneſſe to the Lind. 

"His ſervant having offended him ,. he bad himput off his a $ge.. de ir2, 
coat, and expoſe his ſhoulders to be beaten , intending to have 3. 18. 
correted him with his own hand ; but perceiving himſclfe ro 
deangry, he ſtopt his hand, and ſtood' fixt-in that poſture; a 
riend comming in, asked him what he was doing , Puniſhing ak 
angry man, ſaith he, | 

* Another time , being Wiſpleaſed at his ſervant for ſome of- e Senec. de irs 
fence , do you( ſaith he ro Speuſippus ( or as. Laeriius to' Xenocrates ) 3 12: 
accidentally comming in) beat this fellaw, for'T am angry. And ano- 
thex time to his ſervant he ſaid, / would brat thee, if. 1 were 1.0: angry. 
Fearing to excced the limits of correction , and rhinking it unkit ; py, Mar 
the Maſter and ſervant ſhould be alike faulty. 

8 Chabrias the generall being arraigned for his lite , he alone 8 £7: 
ſhewed himſelfc on his ſide , nor one of the Citizens elſe appea- 
ring for him. (obulus the. Sycophant mer him , accompanying 
Chabrias to the Tower, and ſaid unto him z Do jou come 19 belp 0- 
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a Laert. 


b Xlian.var, 


bift. 2.41. 


Plutarch. ad 


whom hee related what had happened. Dx: proteſted to rey 
the diſcourteſie of Dzonyſims.towards Plato, from which Plato 
earneſtly diflwaded him : Being come home to Athens, hee wrote 
to Dionyſius , and gave him a plain accompr of every thing,but 
that concerning D:oz's Witc , he (ct it down ſo darkly,that hee 
.alone to whom the letter was directed could underſtand 
letting him know that he had ſpoken with Dr/oz about th 
neſſe which he knew,and that he would be vcry much diſpleaſed 
if D:onyſeus did it: ſo that at that time , becauſe there was prear 
hopes of reconciliation between them , the Tyrant forboreg 
while to diſpolc of his Siſter eArete, Dons Wite, as, ſoon after 
when he ſaw the breach irreconcilable, he did, marrying her - 
gainſt her will to one of his friends named Timoc7ates. Dion 
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bur asking the Ambaſſadours how they ſtood affeted to a parity 
of Eſtates, and finding them ſo averſe trom it,as not to be by aty 


means induced thereto, he refuſed rogo : but fent Ariſtonimus his 


familiar friend. 


The Cyreneans likewile ſent to hitm, dcfiting him to ſendthem 


princip,neradit, Þ/1 ys for their City, but he refuſed , ſaying , it was difficult to 

to preſcribe Lawsto men in proſperity. 

; Yet to ſeverall people upon their importunirics he condeſcen- 

ded. , 
To the Syracuſians he gave Laws upon the ejection of theit 

King. 


To 


him ; 
e buſi- 
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. To the Greta#s, upon their building of Magneſia, he ſent Laws 
ioveſted into twelve Books. 

To the 1lzans he {cnt Phormio; to the Pyrrbeans, Mededimus ( his 
familiar friends) upon the ſame deſigne, = 

This is enough to juſtifie him againſt thoſe who * accule him, # A4rhen; 
of having written a form of Government , which he could not 

wade any to practiſe, becauſe it was 1o tcvere: and that the 

Athenians, who accepted the Laws of Draco and Solon , derided 
his. 


* — 


"a CHAP. XI, 


all Sentences. 

> chaſtly, inſomuchas in his a Leg: 
che vulgar opinion) he ſacri- Þ 5%. 
ne of his continence. So con- 

that a Youth brought up un- 

nd hearing his .Father ipeak 

o; He ate but once a day, or, 
heſlept alone, and much diſ- 
living. Ofhis Prudence, Pa- 


ERROR 'ertues, there-arc theſe in- 


| Ntceratus a Heracleot , con- c Phu- 
Lyſander , the' prize was be- 
n anger tore his Poem; Plato, 
ch citeemed Antimachus for 
. Ignorance 15 a diſeaſe proper to 


im ,. he bad himput off his g $qec. de ire, 
beaten , intending to have 3. 12. 
bur perceiving himſclfe to 
25 1 3. 4% 4p7e 449 Guy auu 100d fixt-in that poſture; a 
iriend comming in, asked him what he was doing , Puniſhing avi 
agy man, ſaith he, | 
** Another time , being Witpleaſed ar his ſervant for ſome of- e Senec. de irs- 
fence , doyou( ſaith he to Speuſippus ( or as. Laertius to: Xenocrates) 3: 12: 
acidentdlly comming in) beat this fellaw, for T am angry. And ano- 
thex cime to his ſervant he ſaid, / would brat thee, if. I were 10: angry. 
Fearing to excced the limits of correction , and rhinking itunkit ; p44, Max 
the Maſter and ſervant ſhould be alike faulty. 
5 Chabrias the generall being arraigned for his life , he alone 8 £7 
ſhewed himſclfc on his ſide , not one of the Citizens elſe appca- 
ting tor him. (7obulus the. Sycophant mer him , accompanying 
Chabrias to the Tower , and ſaid unto him , Do you come ts help 0 
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whom hee related what had happened. D:oz: proteſted to rey 
the diſcourtefie of Dronyſins towards Plato, from which Play 
earneſtly diſſwaded him : Being come home to Athens, hee wrote 


to Dionyſius , and gave him a plain accompr of every thing,but 
that concerning Dzoz's Wite , he ct it down ſo darkly.che hee 


.alone to whom the letter was directed could underſtand him -. 


letting him know that he had ſpoken with D/oz about the buſ- 
nefſe which he knew,and that he would be very much diſpleaſeq 
if D/ozyſeus did it : ſo that at that time , becauſe there was great 
hopes of reconciliation between them , the Tyrant forbore 
while to diſpoſe of his Siſter eArete, Dons Wite, as, ſoon after 
when he ſaw the breach irreconcilable, he did, marrying her - 
gainſt her will to one of his friends named 7imocrates. Dion 
thence forward preparcd for War againſt Plato's advice, who 
endeavoured to diflwade him from it,as well for reſpet&t of Djz- 
onyus his good reception of him, as for that Dro was well jn 
ycars; though el:az ſaith, he put Diez upon that war; which ly 
tarch impures to the inſtigations of Speuſippus. 


* n A_ — 


CHAP. X. 
His Authority in Civill Aﬀairs. 


T home he lived quictly in the Academy, * not engaging 
Aims in publick Aﬀairs; (though he were a perſon very 
knowing thercin as his writings maniteſt, ) becauſc the Athen- 
ans were accuſtomed to Laws diffcrent from his ſenſe. 

bHis fame proning ro the Arcadians, and Thebans, they ſent 
Embaſſadours carneſtly to requeſt him to come over to thetn,not 
noly to inſtru& their young men in Philoſophy, but, which was 
of higher concernment , to ordain Laws tor Aegalopolrsa Citty 
then newly built by the Arcadians, upon occaſion of the great de- 
feat given thera by the Lacedzmonians, in the firſt yeat of the 
103. Olympiad. Plato was not a little pleaſed art this invitation, 
bur asking the Ambaſſadours how they ſtood affected to a parity 
of Eſtates, and finding them ſo averſe trom 1t,as not to be by any 
means induced thereto, he refuſed rogo : but fent Ariſtontmus his 
familiarfricnd. | 

The Cyreneans likewiſe ſent to hitm, dcfiting him to ſendthem 


princip.inerudite T 4 wys for their City, but he refuſed , ſaying , it was difficult to 


to pteſcribe Lawsto men in proſperity. 
Yet to ſcverall people upon their importunirics he condefcen- 
ded. 


To rhe Syracuſtians he gave Laws ton the cjetion of theit 
King. 
To 
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To the Gretars, upon their building of Magneſea, he ſent Laws 
ioeſted into twelve Books. 

To the /ltans he {cnt Phormio; to the Pyrrbeans, Mededrmas ( his 
familiar friends) upon the ſame defigne. | 

This is enough to juſtific him againſt thoſe who * accuſe him, # Arhen; 
of having written a form of Government , which he could not 

wade any to practiſe, becauſe it was 1o tcvere: and that the 

Athenians, who accepted the Laws of Draco and Solon , derided 
his. 


thn W TOS \ 
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CHAP. XI. 
His Vertues and Morall Sentences. 


—_—— 


—_— —  — ——— 


:T JE lived ſingle, yet ſobcrly and * chaſtly, inſomuchas in his a Ss þ 
He age (1n compliance with the vulgar opinion) he ſacri- > 5. 
ficed to Nature , to expiate the crime of his continence. So con- 
ſtant in his compoſure and gravity , that a Youth brought up un- 
der him, returning to his Parents, and hearing his Father ſpeak 
aloud, ſaid, 1 never found this in Plato: He ate but once a day, or, 
if che ſecond time, very ſparingly ;. heflept alone, and much dif- 
commended the contrary manner of living. Of his Prudence, Pa- 
_ Magnanimity , and other Vertues, there-arc theſe in- 
ces, * | 

* Anttmachus a Colophonian, and Nceratus a Heracleot , con- c Pha: 
tending in a Poetick Panegyrick of Lyſander , rhe prize was be- 
ſtowed uppn Neceratus: Amrmachus in anger tore his Poem; Plago, 
whoat that time was young, and much citeemed Arnt:machus for 
his poetry, comforted him, ſaying , Ignorance 75 a diſeaſe proper to 
the 19107 ant, as blindneſſe to the Lind. 

"His ſervant having offended him ,. he bad him put off his a $@ec. de ire, 
cat, and expoſe his ſhoulders to be beaten , intending to have 3. 12: 
correted him with his own hand ; but perceiving himſclfe to 
deangry, he ſtopt his hand, and ſtood' tixt-in that poſture; a 
riend comming 1n, asked him what he was doing , Paniſhing 9 
angry man, ſaith he, ,  . | 

* Another time , being Aiipleaſed ar his ſervant for ſome of- « Senec. de irs- 
fence , doyou( ſaith he to Speuſippus ( or as. Laertius to- Xenocrates ) 3-12 
xcidemally comming in) beat this fellaw,, for'T am angry. And ano- 
tiex time to his ſervant he ſaid, / would brat thee, if. 1 were no: angry. 

Fearing to excced the limits of correftion, and thinking it = t Val. Maz 
the Maſter and ſervant ſhould be alike faulty. 

3 Chabrias the generall being arraigned for his life , he alone 8 £«7: 
ſhewed himſelfe on his ſide , not one of the Citizens elſe appea- 
ng tor him. (yobulas the. Sycophant mer him , accompanying 
Chabrias to the Tower, and ſaid unto him , Do you come 19 belp 0- 
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theys; you know ot that the poyſoni of Socrares 15 reſerved for you 2 þlats 


anſwered, when 1 fought for my (ount: y 1 haza; ded my life , and wit 


ow in duty to my friend. 


» Art the Olympick Games, he fell into company with ſore 


much by his affable converſation, Dining and ſpending the whole 
day with them, nor mentioning either the Academy or Soerary; 

only laying, his Name was P/aio, When they came to Athens, 
he entertained them curtcouſly. (ome Plato, {aid the ſtrangers. 
ſhew as your nameſake, Socrates his Diſciple; bring us to the eAcademy; 
recommend us to him, that we may know him. He {miling a little, as he 
uſcd, ſaid, 1 amthe man: Wherecat thry were much amazed, hg. 
ving converſcd ſo familiarly with a perfon of that eminence, 
who uſed no boaſting or oitenration 5 andſhewtd, that beſide- 
his Philoſophicall ditcourſe ; his ordinary converſation was 4. 
treamly winning. 

When he went out of the School, he alwaics ſaid, See ( Tourhs) 
that you tmploy your tdle hoares aſefully. 

. Ar a Feaſt he blamed thoſe that brought in Muficiags to hin- 
der diſcourle. - :. _— EE 

: Secing a young man play at Dice, reproved him, he anſwe- 
red, wn 4 for {ofinal a apy > (uſtome (replies Plato ) is ao ſmall 
edits ft (55 3 "wy SER CY. if 

Feing demanded , wherher there ſhould be any. record twp 
ſterity of his a&tions or ſayings, as of othcrs before him: ##f, 
ſaith he, we muſt get a Name, then many things will follow. 

Getting on Horſc-back, ht immediately lighted again , ſayir 
He feared teſt he ſhould be carried away izmaerie by a high af 
tull-conceir, a mctaphor taken from a Horſe... 

He adviſed drunken-and angry men'to look in a Glaſſe, ard 
it would make them refrain from thoſe. vices. - 

He affirmed, that to drink to the. excfle of drunkenneſe-was 
not-allowable at any time, unlcfſeupon the teſtivall of that-God 
who gives Wine; ©! 2... 4:6 

Sleepalſo much diſpleaſed him, whencehe faith in{his Laws, 
No man ſleefing 1s worth anything. i. + 

That truth1s more pleaſing to all, then any feign'd. ſtory, foot 
truth he ſaith, .de legibus : Trath,'O gueſt L15 an excetlent thing , and 
durable, but tothis we are not eaſily perſmaded. ; A 

Being told, that Xenecyates had ſpoken many unjuſt things 
againſt him z- he preſently reje&ed'the accuſarion; the informer 
perfiſted , asked, why he would not believe him» 'He-added, it 
was not probable , thathe whom he'loved ſo much, ſhould not 
love him again. Finally, the orher ſwearing it was thus; he, not 
roargue him of perjury , affirmed, - that Xenocrates would ner 
have 1aid ſo, but that cherc was reafon for it. 

He ſaid , Nowiſe manpuniſheth in reſpeR of the fault paſt » #841 
prevention of the future, | Scelng 
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Seeing the Agriventines magnificent in Building, luxurious in x1 
Feaſting, Theſe People (faith he) Build, as if they were to lfte for ever, 
and Eat, as if they were to ave 1hſtantly, 

Hearing a wicked perſon ſpeak in the defence of anorher., Sw 
This man, aith hc, carries his heart in his tongue, 

Being told, thar ſome {poke ill of im, he anſwer'd . *77s5 zo Sres. 
matter, 1 will lire ſo that none ſhall belteve them, 

Seeing a young man of a good family, who had waſted all his gs. 
means , fitting at the door of an Inn, feeding upon bread and 
water, he rold him , 1fyou had aired (o temperately , you would never 
have needed to ſup ſo. 

To Antiftenes , making along oration , Tou know x0t , ſaith he, $6. 
that diſcour(e is to be meaſured by ihe hearer, not the ſpeaker. 

Seeing a youth over-bold with his Father, Toung man, ſaith he 
will you under-Talue him, who 7s the cauſe you oter-value your ſelfe > 

To one of his Diſciples , who took roo much care of his body, 
he ſaid, m/by do you labour ſo much in building your own priſon? 

Ofa pritoner fettered, he ſaid , That mans dead 11 his own bo- 
dy, be lrues 1z another. 


He ſaid, that whoſoever neglefed bimſelſe for another , was the moſt 
bm of all perſons, for be enjoyed neither. 

e Leo, an eminent Citizen , being blamed for loud and im- 
moderate clamour in the Senate , That zs, ſaith he, ro be a Lyors 
mndeed, | 
His Diſciples wondring, that Xenocrates,fevere all his life time, 

had faid ſomething that was pleaſant , Do you wonder (faith he ) 
that Roſes and Lillies grow among Thorns ? | 
Xe20crates by reaſon of his tevere converſation , he adviſed to , ,,,,.,iz_xen, 
ſacrifice to the Graces. | 
He uſed to ſay , Prefer labour before idlenefle , unlefſe you 
eſtecm ruſt above brightnefle. 
He exhorted the young men to good life, thus ; Obſerve the 
diftcrent nature of vertuc and pleature z the momentary ſweet- 
. heſſe of the world is immediately. followed by eternall forrow 
and repentance, the ſhort pain of the other by etcrnall pleaſure. 
He faid, that it was a greatmarter im mecducation of youth, 
to accuſtome them to take delight in good things 3 otherwaics , 
heaffirmed pleaſure to be the bair of evill, | 
He affirmech Philoſophy tobe the true help of the Soul , the 
reſt ornaments; that nothing is more pleaſing to a ſound minde , 
thentoſpeak and hear truth, then which nothing is berrer or 
more laſting. 

'Toſome, who demanded what kinde of poſſcſſhons were bcſt 
to be provided for Children : Thoſe ( ſaith he ) which fear nei- 
ther ftormes, nor violence. of men; nor Jove himſclfe. 

To Demomicas, asking his. advice concerning the education of 
his Son : The ſame care ( ſaith he ) that we have of Plants, we 
mulſk 
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muſt take of our Children ; The one is Labour, the other Plea: 
ſure. But we muſt rake heed that in this we b& not too ſecure . 


in that too vigilant. 


To Philedonvus, who blamed him that he was as Studious to 


learn as to teach, and asked him bow long te meant to Le a Diſciple 
as long ſaith hc, as 1 am pot aſhamed of growing better and mi. 


ſer. 


Being demanded what difference there 1s between a learned 
Man and an unlearned, the ſame ſaith he, as Betwixt a Phyſitian and 


4 Patient. 


He ſaid , Princes had no better Poſſeſſions then the familtarities of 


ſuch men who could not flatter, that Wiſdom 15 as neceſſary to a Prince , 
as the Soul to the Body. That Kingdoms would be = bappyysf either 


Philoſophers Rule, or the Rulers were inſpired with Philoſoyby , for w- 
thing 1s more pernicious then power and arrogance accompanied withig- 
norance, That Subjefts ought to be ſuch as Prances ſeem to be, That 
Magiſtrate is to be efteemed a Publick not @ private good, That mt 6 


part of the (ommon-wealth , but the whole ought to be princydly 


regarded, ; 
Being deſirous to take off 7;motheus Son of (onon, Generall of 
the Athenians,from ſumptuous Military Feaſts ; he invited him 


Alien.ver.hift. into the Academy to a plaine moderate Supper , ſuch as 


quiet pleaſing ſleeps ſucceed with a good temper of body, The 


next day Trmotheus obſerving the difference , ſaid , They who 
feaſted with Plato were the better for it the next day ; and meet- 
ing Plato, ſaid unto him ; Your Supper, Plato, 7s as pleaſant the next 
morning as overnight, alluding to the excellent diſcourſe, that had 
paſt at that time. | 

Hence apcars the truth of that Poct's ſaying , who being de- 
rided for acting a Tragedy,none being preſentbur Plato,anſwered, 


' but this one perſon 15 more then all the Athenians beſides. 


— 


CHAP. XII. 
His Will and Death. 


Ti continuing a ſingle life to his end, not havingany 
Heirs of his own, he bequeathed his Eſtate to young Ad- 
mantus, (probably the Son of Adimantus , his ſecond Brother ) 
by his will ; thus recited by Laertias. 

Theſe things Plato hath Bequeathed and diſpoſed, The Eniphiſtidean 
grounds Lordering North, on the high way from the Cephiſian Temple , 
South on the Heracleum of the Eniphiſtiades, Eaſt on Archeſtratusthe 
Phrearian, weſt Philip the Cholidian , this let it not be lanfull for ary 
man to ſell or alienate, but let young Adimantus be poſſeſſour thereof 

a5 
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45 full and ample manner as is poſſivie. And likewiſe the Exerifiadean 
Farm which 7 bought of Callimaclus, adjoyntng 81 the North to Eu- 
rymedon the y/71nuſtan, oz the Sowrh to Dcmottratus Xypereron, 
on the Eaſt to Eurymcdon the Myrrinuſian, on the weſt to Cephiſſus ; 
Three mine of Silver 5, a Golden Cup werghing 160, a ring of Gold, 

and an earing of Gold, bo:htogether weighing jour drachmes and three 
obol; 3 Eaclid the S:0ne-C utter oweth me three Mine , Diana 1 remit 
freely, 1 leave $erVanis, Ticho , Bias Apolloniades , Dionyſus 
Goods , whereof Denuctrius keepeth an Inventory, 1 ow no man any 
thug » Executors, Solthencs, Spcuſippus, Demetrius, Hegias , Eu- 
rimedon, Callimachus, Thrafippus. 


If this Will be not forged, that of Apuleias is falſe, who a- Dogm. Plat. 
rerrs the Patrimony he left was a little Orchard adjoyning to the Acade- 
my, two ſerVants,and aCup wherein be ſupplicated ro the Gods ;, Gold no 
more then he wore in his ear when he was a boy , an Emblem of bus 
Notalny. 

He tied in the 13*' year of the Reign of Thil;pKing of Macedon, Liert. 
inthe firſt of the 198, Olympiad; the 81, ( according to Hermip- 

, Cicero, Senecaz and others ) of his age ( notas Atheneus the 
82,) which number he compleated exactly, dying that very day 
whercon he was born; For which reaſon the Magi at Athens \a- 
crificed to him, as conceiving him more than man, who fulfilled 
the moſt perte& number, nine multiplyed into it ſelf, 

He died only of age, which Semeca aſ{cribes to his temperance Epiſt. 1, 58. 
and diligence ; Hermippus {aith, at a Nupriall Feaſt; (icero ſaith ,- ; 
as he was writing 3 they theretore who affirm he dyed-( as Phere- 
cars ) of lice, do him much injury z upon his .Tomb theſe £m 
Epitaphs. 


The firſt. 
whoſe Temperance and Juſtice all-envies , 
The fam'd Ariſtocles here buried hes ; 
If Wiſdom any with renown indued , 
Here was it miſt, by ex'cy not purſued. 


The ſecond. 


Earth in her boſom Plato's body hides , 

His Soul amongſt the deathleſſe Gods reſides 
Ariſto's Sox ;, whoſe fame to ſtrangers ſpread , 
Made them admiye the ſacred life be lead. 


Another later. 


Eagle, why art thou pearcht upon this ſtove , 
eAnd gaz*ſt thence on ſome Gods farry throne ? 
I Plato's Soul to Heaven flonnrepreſent , 


Hts body buried in this Monument. ; 
L1] Phavorinus 


* See alſs $12b. 
I!b.13, 
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Phavorinus {aich, that Mithridates the Perſian ſet up Play; 
ſarue in the Academy with this Inſcription; 


* — 


MITHRIDATES SON OF RHODOBATes, 
THE PERSIAN, DEDICATED THIS L 
MAGEOFFLATOMADEBYSIL ANION TO 
THE MUSES. 


on en at Ce —_ 


CHAP. XII. 
His Diſciples and Friends. 


HE Fame of this Scool attracted Diſciples tromall part 
of whom were 

Speu{ippus an Athenian, Plato's Siſters Son, whom he ſaid here. 

formed by the example of his own lite. 

Xenocrates a Chalcedonian, Plato's beloved Diſciple, animita. 
tour of his gravity and magnanimity : eAtheneus ſaith , hee wa 
firſt the onely Ditciple of eAſchines, and rclict of his poverty, ſe- 
duccd from him by Plate. 

Ariftotle a Stagirite , whom Plato uſed to call a Colt, foreſee. 
ing that he would ungratefully oppoſe him , as a Colt having 
{uckr, kicks at his Dam : Kenocyates was flow, eAriſtotle quick in 
extremity, whence Plato {aid of them, what an Aﬀe havel, and 
whar a horſcto yoak together. 

Philippus an Opuntian, who tranſcribed Plato's Laws in war; 
to him ſome aſcribe Epimomis. 

Heſt1eus a Pcrinthian. 

Don a Syracutian 3 whom Platocxcecdingly aftected,as isevi 
dent from |1is Epigrams ; ſeeing him in the hieight of honour, all 
mens cycs tixt upon his noble actions, hee adviſed him to take 
heed of that vice, which makes men care onely ro pleale them- 
{elves z a con{equent of ſolitude. 

Amyclus ( or 4s e/Eltan, Amyclas ) a Heracleote. 

* Eraſtus and Coriſcus Scephans. 

Temolaus a Cy ricenc. 

Euemon a Lamplacenc. | 

Prthon, whom Ariſtotle calls Paror, and Heracl;des Anians. 

Hippothales and Callippus, Athenians. 

Demetrius of Amphzpelts R 

Heraclides of Pontus. . 

Two womcn, Lafthema a Mantinean, and eAxcothia a Phlati- 
ail, Wi1o went habired like a man. 

i beophragus, as tome afhrm. 4 - 

Oratours , Hyperides , LYCur gas) Demoſthenes. Lycurgus ( *"M 
Pi4li, us 
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phili us) was a perſon of great parts, and did many remarkable 
things, which none could pertorm , who had nor been Plato's 
auditor. Demoſthenes, when he fled from Aztipater, ſaid to Archi- 
as, who counſell'd him to put himſelfe into his hands, upon pro- 
muſe to ſave his lite; Far be it trom me to chooſe rather to live ill, 
than to die well, having heard Xenocrates and Plato'difpute of the 
Soules immortality. 

MneſiFrratus a Thahan, ; 

To theſe reckoned by Laertzus, add Ariftedes a Locrian., 

Endoxus a Gnidian , who at a great Feaſt made by Plato, firſt 
found out the manner of fitting 1n a circular form. 

Hermodorus , of whom the Proverb , Hermodorus traff ques in zene. 
pords. 

Heracle0dorus, to whom Demoſthenes writing , reprehends him , 
that having heard Plato, he negle@ed good arts, and lived diſor- 
derly. 
a Pacbvacer; who lived with Peradzccas King of Macedonia, in ſo * Atbes. deipr. 
reat favour; that he in a manner fhared command with him. =** 7 
| Enagon of Lampſacum. Athens 1bids 

Timeus of C 'J21C um. Athen; Ibid. 

Chron of Pellene. | Athen, 1bid, 

* Jfocyatesrhe Oratour,with whom Plato was very intimate : * Leer. 
Praxiphanes publiſhed a diſcourſe they had together, in a field of 
Plato's, who at that time entertained Iſberates as a Gueſt, 

After, Phearas, Alexis, Agatho, young men, whom Plato patti- 
cularly affected, as appears by his Epigrams. 

* Ariftonymus, Phormio, Mededimus, bis familiar triends, already * £4» 10: 
mentioned. 


_— 
bk —— 


CHAP, XIV. 
Hjs Amnulatours and DetraGours. 


$ Plato's eminent learning gained on one fide many Niſci- 

ples and admirers, fo on the other fide, it procured him ma- 
ny emulators, eſpecially amongſt his fellow Diſciples , the fol- 
lowers of Socrates; amongſt thele , 

Xenophon was exceedingly ditaffected rowards him; they emu- 
lated each other, and writboth upon one ſubje&;z a Sympoſium, 
Secrates his Apologie , morall commentaries: One writ of a 
Commonivealth, the other, the Inſtitution of Cyrus : which book 
* Plato notes as commentitious , athrming (rus not to have been * In Legit 
ſuch a perſon as is there cxpreſt, Though both writ much con- 
cerning Socrat's , yet neicrher makes mention of the other, except 
Xenophon once of Plato, in the third of his Commentaries, 


eAn'ifthenes being about to recite fomerhing that he had writ- 
ren 


U—— 


a Latent. vit 
Dice» 


b Laert, 


C Senecd- 
d Laert. 


e Athen. 


Tretz.Chiliad- cOur, en vious, proud, a glutronous lover of Figgs : * that he was 
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tch,;,defired, Plato to be preſent 5 Plato demanding what he meant 
ro recite, he anſwered , that to contradict 1snot lawfull. How 
come you, {aith Plato, to write upon tat fubject 2, And thereupon 
demonſtrating. that he contradicted humielte , Antithenes writ a 
Dialogue againſt him, intituled Satho, | | 

: Ariſtippas was atdifference with him, for which reaſon (jn 
Phedone ) he covertly reproves Ariſtippus ) that bcing ncar at @. 
ging when Socrates ated, he came nor ro him. He writa book gf 
the luxury of the antients {omc aſcribe thc amatory Epigrams 
to his invention, his defigne in that treatiſe being to: detract from 
eminent perſons, amongſt the reſt trom Socrates his Maſter, and 
Pl ao and Xenophon his tellow Ditciples. 

Aſchines and Plato alſo diſagreed : ſome affirme, that when 
Plato was in favour with D:oxyſtus , eAſchines came thither very 
poor, and was deſpiſed by Plato, but kindly entertained by An- 
#ippus : But the Epiitle of «&ſch1zes put forth by Allatius, cxpref. 
ſeth the contrary. The diſcourle which Plato relates , betwixt 
Crito and Socrates in Priton, [domeneus ſaith, was bctwixt Socrate; 
and «fſchines; by Plato, our of il] will to «Aſchines, attributed to 
(ito. But of eAſchines he makes not any mention in all his works, 
except twice {lightly 3 once 1n Phedone , where he names him a- 
moneſt rhe perſons preſent at Socrates his death ; and again inhis 
Apo f peaking of Lyſamas his Father, 

Phedo, 1t wecredit the d&tractions of Atheneus , was ſo much 
maligned by Plato , as that he was about to frame an indictment 
againſt him, to reduce him to that condition of ſcrvitude, out of 
which, by the procurement of Socrates , he had been redeemed; 
bur his deſigne being diſcovered, he gave it over. Beſides his 
condiſciples 

Drogenes the Cynick derided his Laws, and afſertion of Ideas; 
concerning the firſt , he asked 1t he were writing Lawes > Plato 
aflented. Have you not written already a Commonwealth, faith 
Diogenes? Yes, ani{wered Plato, Had that Commonwealth Lawes, 
ſaith Diogenes > Plato affirmed it had. Then, replycd Diogenes, 
what need you write new ? * Another time, Dzogeres laying , he 
could {ce the things of the world,bur not Ideas : Plato an{wered, 
that is no wonder, for you have , and uſc thule eyes , which be- 
hold ſuch things : but the minde, which only can {cc the other, 
you ulc not, 

b Molon, in dctrattion from him, ſaid , 1t was ot #range Dio- 
nyſius ſhould be at Corinth, but that Plato ſhould be at Sicily. 

From thelſc private differences , arofe many ſcandalous impu- 
rations, forged and ſpread abroad by ſuch as envycd or maligned 
him: as, © Thar he proteſt one thing, and practiſed another: * that 
he loved inordinatcly After, Dion, Phedrus , Alexis, Agatho , and 
Archeanaſſa , a Curtclan of Colopho : © That he was a calumnia- 


the 
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the worſt of Philoſophers a paraſite to Tyrants, and many other 
accuſations alike improbable: from theſe the Comick Poets and 
athers: took liberty ro abuſe him; 5 Theopompus in Autochare,\' g Lam. 


wnon— {Oy Oe 15 208?,, 
And two ( as Plato holds ) is hardly one. 
Anaxandrides in Theſes; 
when Olrues he (like Plato ) doth devonr; 
Timon, 
As Plato fergnes,in framing * wouders Skill'd'; hl 

Alexis := Mcropide , 

Aptly thou comeſt,1 walking round could meet 
(Like Plato )Juothing wiſe 5, but tir'd my feet, 
Andin Anchilione , 
Thou ſpeak'(t of things thou underſtands not,go 
To Platogthence Nile and onyons know : 
Amph # Amp hicrate, 
what good from hence you may expe to riſe , 
1 can nv more then Plato's good compriſe ; 

Andin Dexidemide, 

Plato thou nothing knowſt , but how 

To look ſevere and knit the brow. 
Cratylus 7 Pleudobolymzo , 

A man thou art, and hat afoul, but this 

With Plato xot ſure, but opinion ts. 
Alexis zz Olympiodoro. 

My body mortall is grown dry, 

My ſoul turs'd air that cannot dy z 

Tawpht Plato this Philoſophy > 
AndinParaſito. 

Or thou mth Plato raw alone, 

* Ephippus in Naufrago, objects to Plato and ſomefriends of 
his, thas corrupted with money they detraRed from many perſons 5 that 
they went proudly habitea, and they took more care of their outward beau- 
ty, then the moſt luxurious: See Atheneus, (1b, 11. 


i Athen,lib.1 1, 


ID 


CHAP. XV. 
Hes Writings. 


Eh writings of Plato are by way of Dialogue ; of the In- 
vention of Dialogue we have * already ſpoken; now of the a cho. 
Nature thereof, 
A Dialogue is compoſed of pueſtions and anſwers Philoſophical 

M m of 
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or Politicall, aptly expreſſing the Chara&ers of thoſe perſons 

that are the ſpeakers in an elegant ſtile 3 Diale&ick is the art of 
diſcourſe, whereby we confirm or contute any thing by queſtions 
and an{wers of the diſputants. : 

Of Plaronick diſcourtc there are two kinds, Hyphegetick and Zxe- 
geteck , {ubicribed thus, 


Logick. 


Theoretich. , pPhylck 
Hoptegnce9 __ 


Praflick. FEthuck: 
Polttich. 


Gymna tick Majentsch, 
Exegeic 2 ; __ 

Agont(iich RACHIER, 

goniſtick, np 


we know where there are other divitions of Dialogues 2s into 
dramatick Narrative mixt : but that diviſion 15 more proper to 
» Tragedy then ro Philoſophy, 


Of Plato's Dialogues are 
Phyick, 4 Timeus, 
The Polttick, 


Cratylus. 
Logicky Parmentaes. 
The 50 pht (t . 


£ Apology of Socrates, 

Crito. 

Phedo. 

Phedrus. 
TO | Sympoſium: 
buck, 4 Menexemus- 
Clitophon. 
Epiſtles. 
Phtlebus. 
Hipparchus. 
| The Revalls. 
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The Common-wealth. 
The Lames. 
Politick, Mins. 
Eptnomts. 
The Atlantich. 


Alcitaades, 
Matzeutich. J* heages. 

Ly[is. 

Laches. 


Egihyphron. 

Menon. 
Piraſtick, Jon. 

Chai miles. 

Treetetus. 


Endeichich, 4 Protagoras. 


Euthydemus. 

Hipptas l. 
Anatrep- Hi} p14s .2 
tick, GOrgras Is 


Gorgias 2, 


It being much controverted { continueth Laertius ) whethe? 
Pati Got dogmatic, lome afirming, others denying 1t, 1t will 
be neceflary TO iay {omrning thereupon. Aoyueriles tO dogma- 
te 1s to impole a Doctrine, as Yqu:98)ep ro upotc a Law; A 
Doctrine is craken two waies, Citiier tor tnat whuch 1s Decreed , 
or the Decrce it {cit ; That which is Decreed is a propotition,the 
Decrce ir felt an impotition, Plato expoutids thoſe things which 
he concciverh truc : Confures thole which arc falte , fut- 
pends his opinion 11 choſe whicii are doubtiull. He affcrres what 
he concetveti; true under one of theſe tour pertons, S6crates , Tz- 
meus an Athenian Gucit, an Xlian Gueſt z The Guelts are nor, 
as tome conceivc.Plato and Parmenides, but imagined nameleſle 
perſons, as wiiat Socrau-es, Timeus fpeak, arc the Decrecs of Plato. 
Thote whom .:c ar ucth of tallchood are Thraſymachus, Callicles. 
Polus, Gorgras, Pr 01.1490; as, H! pp1as , Euth\d. mus , and thc like. | 
_ In Argument lic ofren ulcd induction of both Sorts. Inc.uetion 
54 ditcourte whitct: treom certain truchs Colleas, and nterret! 

a truth like ro rote : Ot Induction there arc two kinds, one trom 
Contrarics, another trom Conſequents : From Contrarics, as, 
When tic who 15 + -ueſtioned, an{wereth 1n all chings contrary to 
himſelf, as thus ; My Father is either the tame with yours,0r 

not 
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not the ſame, if therefore thy Fathicr be not the ſame with mine : 
he is not my Father : and again, it a man be not a living creg. 
rure , heis ſtone , wood, or tic like , but ke1s neither ſtone nox 
wood, for he hath a ſoul, and moverh himſelte, therefore he is 2 
living crcaturc; it a living creaturc a dog and an Ox. This kind 
of induction by contraries , ſerves not for aſſertion, but confura. 
tion: Induction by conſequents is two-fold ; one, when a fingu- 
lar being ſought, 15 concluded from a (ingular , the firſt proper 
to Oratours, the ſecond to Logicians ; as 1n the firſt, the queſtion 
is, Whether ſuch an one were a murthercr, it 1s proved from 
his being bloody at the ſame time. This indu&tion 1s Rhetoricall, 
for Rhctorick 15 converſant in Singulars , not in univerſalls, ix 
inquireth not aftcr juſtice , buratrer the ſeverall parts thereof: 
the other is Dialc&ick, whereby Univerlalls are concluded trom 
Singulars, as in this queſtion z Whether the Soule ve immorrall, 
and whether the living are of the dead , which 1s demonſtrareq 
in his Book of the Soul, by a generall Maxime, that contraries 
procced trom contraries, this being generall , 1s proved by (in. 
gulars, as, waking ſucceeds flceping, the greater tne leſſer, ang 
to on the contrary. Thus he uſerth ro confirm what he aſſerts, 

Thraſjlus ſaith , hc publiſhed hus Dialogucs according to the 
tragick Terralogic : His genuine Dialogues are fiftie 11x, his 
Common-wealth divided into ten, they make nine Tetralogies, 
reckoning his Commonwealth one Book , his Lawes another. 
The firſt Terralogie hath a common {ubje&, declaring what is the 
proper life ofa Philoſopher : every Book hath a two-fold title; 
one from the principall perſon, the other trom the ſubje&. 


Euthyphroz,, or of Piety: Piraſtick. 
Socr.utes his Apologic : Erhick. 


The firſt, Crito, or of that which is to be done: Erhick. 
Phedo, or of thc foul: Erhick. 
Cratzlus; or, of right naming : Logick. 

The {e- Theetetus; or, of Science : Piraſtick. 

cond. The Sophift; or, of Ens: Logick. 
The Politick; or, of a Kingdome : Logick. 


Philebus; or, of Pleaſure : Erthick. 
The Sympoſium ; or, of Goud : Ethick. 


Parmentdes ; or, ot Idza's : Logick. 
The = 
Phedrusz or of Love : Ethick. 


The 


fourth. 


Alcibrades 1. or, of human Nature: Majeutick. 
Sake 2, or, of Prayer : Majeutick, 
Hipparchus; or, the Coverous : Ethick. 
The RWalls ; or, of Philolophy : Ethick. 


The 
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Theages; or of Philoſophy : Majeutick. 
Charmades; or, of Temperance: Piraſtick. 
The fifr Laches; or, of Fortitude : Majeutick. 
Lyſis; or, of Friendſhip: Majeutick. 
Euthydemus ; or, the Litigious : Anatreptick. 
Protagoras, or, the Sophiſt : EndeiQick. 
The fixt Gorg1as ; or, of Rhetorick : Anatreptick. 
Menon; or, of Vertuc: Piraftick. - 


Hipptas firſt; or, of Honeſt : Anatreprick. 
The Hippzas {ccond ; or, of Falſe : Anatreprick. 
ſeventh YJo; or of Ilias: Piraſtick. | 

Menexenss, or, the funerall Oration : Ethick. 


(l«ophon; or the Exhortation : Morall. 
The eioht IT be Commonwealth, or, of Juſt: Politick. 
&  )Timeus; or, of Nature : Phylick. 
C Criteas; or, the Atlantick: Erhick, 


Mines ; or, of Law : Politick, 

Lawes; or, of Legiſlation : Polirick, 
The ninth Eprnomzs ; or , the Nodturnall convention ; or, the 

| Philoſophers Politik, . 

Epiſiles thirtcen, Ethick, in the inſcriptions whereof 
he uſeth & Ndyew. (leon xalpy. to Ariftodemus one; 
to Architas two ;, to Dionyſius tourcz tg Hermias, Erg- 
ftus, and Coriſcus one ;, to Leodamas one ; to Dion one ; 
to Djons friends two. Thus Thraſilaus. 


Others, of whom is eAnſtophanes the Grammarian, reduce his 
Dialogues to Trilogies, placing 1n 


The Common-mealth. 
The firſt 


Timeus. 
Critias. 

The ſe. QCTheS ophiſter, 

ſe 5 The Polittc®. 
Cxatylus, 
Lawes. 

The third 4 Minos. 
Epinom:s. 

The Theetetus, 

fourth Emthyphron, ; 
A pology. 


N The 


49 


230 


b Cicer. Tuſc, 
quaſt. 2. 
© Eprgr, 
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The fift. , Pheado. 
Epiftles, The reſt ſingle without order.. / 


Some, as we ſaid , begin with Alc:biades major , others from 
Theages, others from Emuihyphroz, others from Clitiphon , others 
from Times , others from Phedrus ( which they lay was the fir 
Dialogue he:wrot , as the ſubject ir ſelfe {cemerh xo confirme, 
which ſavours of youth; and therefore Dacearchus Condemnes it 
as too light : to which cenſure Cicero agreerh , as conceiving, he 
a(cribeth roo.,great a,power to Love.) others begin with Theete- 
tus, many with his Apologlc. EHOLLY : | 

He mentions not himiclte in all his writings , except once in 
his Pheds, and another time in his Apologic tor Socrates. At the 
recitall of his Phedo, all , but eariftotle roſe, and went away, 
The efficacy of. that Dialogue ( whuch treats of the immortality 
of the Soule) is.evident from Cleombrotus of Ambracia, who, afſoon 
as he had read it, was ſo diſaffected to lite , that he threw hin- 
_ from a high wall into the Sea; upon whom thus (allims. 
chas, 


Clcombrotus. cries out, farewell thes light , 
And headlong' throwes himſclfe int endleſſe night : 
Not that he ought had done, deſerving death, 
But Plato read, and weary grew of breath. 

{ VA 


The Dialogues generally norcd as ſpurious ( not tolay any 
thing of his .E pzmomzs ,. though lome aſcribe it to Phyloppus the0- 
puntian) are theſe, | 


Midon, or the Horſe-courler. 
Erixtas, or Eraſiſtratus. 

Alcyon, 

Acephalz, or the Siſyphi. 
Axuchaus. 

Pheaces.. 

Demoacchus . 

(heltdon. 

The ſeventh, o 
Emmemades, 


Of theſe Alcion ts aſcribed by Phat ortnus to Leon. 
His ſtile, Arftotle faith, is betwixt Proſe and Yerſe, He uſeth 
\ a_—_ of names , that his work may not cally be underſtood by 
the unſcarned. He conceiveth wiſdome properly to be ot intel- 
lcRuall things, Knowledse of reall Beings convertant about God 
at 
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and the ſoul ſeparate from the body. Properly, he calleth Philoſo- 
Wiſdome, being the apperition of divine Knowledge ; but, com- 
monly he calleth all $kill knowledge, as an Artificer, a wiſe man. 
He likewiſe uſed the ſame names in divers fignifications : (AG, 
which properly ſignifies Evill, he uſerh for Simple, as Euripides 
in his Lycimarus of Hercules, 
pauAor@xou.o Tubs cyaber. 

The ſame word P/i0 tometimes takes for hoxeſt, ſometimes fot 
inte; He likewiſe uleth divers names to fignifie the ſame thing : 
1des he uſcth both tor {pecies and genus; Exemplar,both princt- 
pleand cauſe. Somerimes he uleth contrary exprethons ro f1gni- 
he the fame thing 3 Senhible he callerh a being and no being; a be- 
ing, as having been produced ; no being, in refpctt of its conti- 
nuall mutation, Idza, neither moveable nor permanent, the ſame 
both one and many. The like he uſeth often in other things. 

The method ot his diſcourſe is three-fold : firſt, ro declare 
what that 1s which 15 taught; then for whart reaſon it is aſſerted , 
whether as a principall cauſc, or as a compariſon , and whether 
todefend the Tenent, or oppugne the contrary. Thirdly, whether 
itbe rightly ſaid. 

The marks, which he uſually afhixed to his writtings, are 
theſe. 

denotes Platonick words and figures. 
a3, Doctrincs and opinions proper to Tlato ; 

XX meusrywire, Choice cxpreſſions., 

=» Omimengrywin, Corrections. 

=> *ﬀa@& megryw@, Things ſuperfliidus, | 

ariiyue mesrywirer, Double tignification or ule: 
yy meer, Philofophicall inftitution, 
«neor& , agreement of opinions. 

wd 0, Improbartion. Hitherto Laertius. 

There are rwo Epiſtles under Plato's name, beſides thoſe in his 
works, already mentioned, one in Laertias his life of Architas. 


Plato to Architas, «zeg7!w. 


He Commentaries which came from you , we recetLed mth extra- 

ordinary content) 1nfunnely admiring the writer , who appears to us 
a perſon worthy of thoſe antient predeceſſors 5, for thoſe men are ſaid to b: 
Myreans of thoſe Trojans » which weye bani|hed in the time of Laomce- 
don, good men, as Tradition ſpeaks them. Thoſe Commentaries of mine, 
concerning which y ou write , are not yet poliſhed , however as they are, 1 
hate ſen: them to you, n the keeping of tvem we agree both, ſo as I n. ed 
not grve you any diretiions. Farewell, 


Another publiſhed by Leo Allatius amongſt the Socratick 
Epiſtles, / 


5t 


d Laert. An- 
thil.3. 6.27. 


F Leert. Anthol. 


4.33.26, 
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1 bad not any of thoſe things to ſend to Syracule which Archyras 
deſiyed to recerve by you , as ſoon as poſſible 1 will ſend to you. Philoſophy 
hath wrought in me 1 know 70t whether goodor bad, a hatred of con- 
verfing with many perſons, juſtly, 1 think , ſince they erre in all kinaof 
folly as well in prevate as publick afjairs 5 but if unjuſtly, yet know 1 
can hardly live and breath otherwiſe, Foy this reaſon 1 have fled out of 
the City, as out of a Den of wild Beaſts, living not far from the Epheſtia- 
des, and the places thereabouts.I now ſee, that Timon bated not men, he 
could not afjeR Beaſts , therefore lived he alone by himſelf, perhaps nat 
without danger. 1 ake this as you pleaſe ; my reſolution 15 to live far from 
the City, now and for ever hereafter, as long as God ſhall grant me 
life, 


In Poeſy he writ, 

Dubyrambs. 

eAn Epick Poem, ; | 

Four Tragedies, all which ( as we {aid ) he burned. 

The Atlantick Rory, of which thus Plutarch; Solon begun the 4:. 
lantick ftory ( which he had learnt of the Prieſts of Sais , wery proper joy 
the Athentans ) but gave it over by reaſon of his old age, and the large- 
zeſſe of the work. Plato took the ſame argument, as @ waſt piece of fer. 
tile ground fallen to him by bereditaryright ; He manured it, refined 
it, encloſed it with large walls, Porches and Galleries, ſuch as never any 
Fable, or Poemhad before ; but becauſe he undertook Slee os 
prevented by Death, The more things written delight , the more their 
not being perfetied 1s For as the Athenian City left the 
Temple of Jupiter; ſo Plato's Wiſdom , among many execllent wi- 
tings, left the Atlantick argument alone imperfeR. 

Epigrams, of which theſe are extant in Zaertivs, and the 
Anthologlc. 


Upon one named Aſex. 
* The Stars,my Star, thouvew'(t; HeaV'n 1 wogld be, 
That 1 with thouſandeyes might gaze on Thee. 


Upon his Death, 
© A Phoſphor *mongft the liuing late wert tho, 
But ſhin'(t among the dead a Heſper now. 


Epitaph on Dro, engrav'd on his Tomb ar 
| Stracuſe. 
' Old Hecuba the Trojan Matron's years 
were interwoven by the Fates with Tears ; 
But thee with blooming hopes my Dion aeckt , 
Gods did a Trophy of thetr pow”? ereR. 
Thy bonour*dreliques in their Country reſt , 
Ab Dion ! whoſe love rages in my brea#t. 


On Alexas. 
8 Fair is Alexis, I zo ſooner ſaid, 
when every one his eyes that way convey'd. 


 . ſoul ( as when ſome dog a bone we ſhow , 
0 ſnatcheth it ) loſt we not Phaxdrus ſo - 


On Archeanaſſa. 
" To Archa'naſla, oz whoſe furron'd brow 
Love {11s 1n trtumph, I my ſervice Yun} 
If her declining Graces ſhine ſo bright , 
What flames felt you , who ſaw her noon of light £ 


On Agathon, 
My Soul, when Ikifs'd Agathon, didſtare 
Up to my lip, juſt ready to depart. 


To Xantippe. 
| An Apple 1 ( Love's emblem) at the throw, 
Theu in exchange thy Virgin-zore beſtow. 
i f thou refuſe my ſutte » Jet read in this , 
How [h/4 thy years, how frail thy Beauty ts, 
1 caft the apple, loving thoſe love thee , 
k Xantippe yeeld, for ſoo both old will te. 


! On the Ezetrians vanquiſh'd by the Perſians, 
® We :: Eubxa born Eretrians ave 
Baried 14 Sula from our Country far: 


Fenus and the Muſes. 


" Virgins (ſaid Venus to the Muſes) pay 

Homage to us, or, Love ſhall wound your Hearts 
The Muſes anjwer'd, take theſe toyes away, 

Our Brealis are proof againſt hes childeſh darts, 


Fortune cxchang'd. 


* One finding Gold,;n change, the halter quits - 
Miſſing his Gold, tother the halter knns. 


On Sappho, 


? He, who believes the Muſes Nine, miſtakes , 
For Lesbian Sappho ter therr number makes. 


Time. 
1 77me all things bring to paſſe, a change 6reaies 
In Names,in Formes, in Nations and in S:ates. 
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Death. | 
"Tat is 4 Plouzh-man's graves Sailor's this 3 
To Sea and Land alike Death commen 1s. 


On one Shipwrack'd. 


@The crmell Sea, which took my life away , 
For bore to ſir1p me of my laſt array : = 
From this a covetous man did not refrain , 
Afting a crime ſo great for ſo ſmall gains 3 
But let him wear it to the ſhades, and there 
Before great Pluto in my cloaths appear. 


Another. 


* Safely (O Saylors) preſſe the Land, and wave , 
Tet know, ye paſſe a Shipwrack'd perſons grave. 


On the Statue of Vepus. 
* Paphian Cythera, ſwimmeng croſſe the Main, 
ToGuidas came her Statue there to ſee , 
And from on high, ſurveying round the plain 
where could Praxiteles me ſpy? (ſauth ſbee) 
He ſaw not what's forbidden mortall Eyes , 
*Twas Mars's Steel that Venus did inciae. 


Another. 


* Net cary'd by Steel, or Praxitele's fam'd hand : 
Thus nak'd before the Judges did (} thou ſtand. 


Love ſleeping. 
* Within the Covert of a ſhady Grove, 
we ſaw the little red-cheek'd God of Love. 
He had zor Bow nor utter, thoſe among 
The neighb ring Trees upon a bough were bung : 
Upon a Bank of tender Roſe-buds laid 
He, ( ſmiling ) ſlept ;, Bees with thetr noiſe 13'Vade 
His ref, and on his lips thetr honey made. 


Pan Peprng. 
' Duell anfull Silence on the ſhady Hills 
Among the bleating flocks, and purling rills , 
when Pan the Reed doth to his lip apply , 
Inſpiring it with ſacred Harmony , 
Hyantads, and Hamadryads at he ſound 
In a well order'd meaſure beat the ground. 
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On the Image of a Sayre in a Fountain and [ - util 
Love ſleeping. wk 
* A skilfull hand this Satyre made ſo near 
To life, that only Breath is wanting here : 
I am attendant to the Nymphs ; before 
I fill'd out purgle wine, naw water powre 1 
who ere thou art com (t nigh, tread ſoftly, left 
"You waken Love out of his pleaſing reſt. 


Another. {1} 
* On horn'd Lyzus 1 attend, 
And powre the ftreams theſe Nayads lend, L - wr 
Whoſe noiſe Los (lumber doth befriend. 


Another. 
* This Satyre Diodorus did not make , 
But charme #ſleep;, if prick'd he will awake. Anth.4.z, 


I03, 
On a Seal, 
© Frue Oxen grazing ina flow'ry Mead, 
A Jaſper Fat done to the life doth hold, TERGITG 
The lutle berd away long ſince bad fled, 
We'ri n0t inclos'd within 8 pale of Gold, 
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CHAP.I. 


Of PHITOSOPHI, and bow a Philoſopher muſt bi 
qualifeed. 


cn a Summary as this may be given of the Dogrine of ?lato, 
Philoſophy is the deſire of Wiſdom, or ſolution of the ſoul trom 
the body, and a converſion to thoſe things , which are true and 
perceptible by Intelle&. Wiſdom , *91e, is the Science of things 
Divine and Humane. A Phzloſopber is he who takes denomination 
from Philoſophy, as a Muſician from Muſick. He who 15 to be q 
Philoſopher, muſt be thus qualified ; Firſt, he muſt have a natu- 
rall capacity of- all ſuch Learning as is able to fit and bring him 
to the knowledge of that eflence which is perceptible by Intel- 
Ic&,not of that whichis in continual fluxion or mutation. Then he 
muit have a naturall affe&tion to Truth, and an averſion from 
recciving talthood, and beſides this, rempcrate in a manner by 
Naturc; tor thoſe parts which uſe to be tranſported with pafi- 
ons, he mult have reduced to obedience by Nature. For whol0« 
cycr hath once embraced thoſe diſciplines which are converſant 
in conſideration of {uch things as truly exiſt , and hath addifed 
all his ſtudy chereunto, lictle valueth corporeall pleaſure. Morc- 
over a Ptuloſopher muſt have a liberall mind, tor the citimation 
of mean things is contrary to a man who intended ro contem- 
plate the truth of things. Likewiſe he muſt naturally love Juſtice, 
for /he'mult be ſtudious of Truth, Temperance and Liberaluy. 
He muſtalſo have an acute apprehenſion, and a good memory, 
for theſe inform a Philoſopher, thoſe gitrs of Nature,it improved 
by Diſcipline and Education, make a man perte& in Vertue, but 
ncgle&ed are the cauſe of the worſt ills. Theſe Plato uſcth rocall 
by the ſame names with the Vertues, Temperance , Fortttude and 
Tuſt.ce. 
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CHAP, 1I. 


That Contemplation is to be preferred before Afton. 


Hereas Life is twofold, Contemplative and Aatte, the chick 
W ofcc of the Contemplarive confiſftcrh in the knowledge 
of truth, as of the Active , in the practice of thoſe things which 
arc dictated by Reaſon, Hence-rhc Contemplarive life 1s firſt, af- 
ter which as neccflary followeth the Active. That it is ſo, may 
eafily be proved thus. Contemplation is an Office of the inrelle&t 
inthe underſtanding of Intclligibles : Adtion is an opcration of 
the rationall Sou] , performed by meditation and ſervice of the 
body. For the Soul , when it contemplateth the Nivinity and the 
notions thereot,is laid ro be beſt affe&ed. This affection is called 
opin1 wiſdom, which 1s nothing elſe bur an aſſimilation to the 
Deity. This therefore ought ro be eſteemed the firſt and princi- 
pall, as being moſt expetible and proper to man; for there are no 
impediments that can hinder it trom being within our power , 
and it is cauſe of our propoſed end. But Active life, and the pra- 
Qiſe thereof, chiefly making uſe of the mediation + of the body , 
are many times obſtructed; Vheretore thoſe things which the 
Contemplarive lite conſiders in order to the reformation of the 
manners of men, a Philoſopher, asoften as neceſſity requireth , 
ſhall cranſterr ro Action. Then ſhall a good man apply vimſclte 
tothe adminiſtration of Civill Aﬀairs, when he tceth rhem ill 
managed by others, He muſt look upon the leading of an Army , 
adminiſtration of Juſtice and Embaſhes, as things neceſſary. Tne 
inſurution of Laws, ordering the Common-wealth;the compret- 
ſure of Seditions, education of youth in Diſcipline, arc the 
chietſt, and , among thoſe things which relate.to Aion, of 
greateſt conſequence. Hence is it manitcſt , that a Philoſopher 
muſtnot onely be perſeverant in Contemplation, but alſo cheriſh 
and increaſc it, ſometimes giving himſelt - ro Action as an atten- 
dant upon Contemplation, 


CHAP III. 
The three parts of Philoſophy. 


THe {tudy of a Philolopher ſecmerh according to Plato to be 
converſant chiefly in three things , in rhe (ontemplation and 
knowledge of things, in the Pra#izce of Vertue, and in D:ſputatzoz. 
The Science of things that are, is called Theoretich, of 
. PÞ thoſe 
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thoſe which pertain to Aion, Prefect ; the diſputative part, D;. 
aletick. 

DialeBick is divided into Ditiſion, Definition, Indufion and 5yl- 
logiſme 5Syllogiſme into the eApodet Frck,which concerneth neccſſa- 
ry ratiocination z and Rhetoricall, which concernerh Enthymeme, 
called an imperfe& ratiocination ; and laſtly into Sophyſmes, This 
the Philoſopher muſt look upon, not as the chieteſt but a neceſla- 
ry part, 

iy Prafick Philoſophy, one part is converſant about Manners, 
another orders Families , the laſt rakes care of a (ommonnealth, 
The firſt called Ethick, the ſecond, Oeconomtch , the third, 
Politick, : \S 

Of Theoretick Philoſophy, one part enquires into things itmy- 
table and divine, and the firſt cauſes of things; this 15 q led 
Theologie3 another the motion of the ſtars,the revolution and reſti. 
tution of Celeſtial Bodies, and the conſtitution of the world 
This is called Phyſick. That whereby we enquire Geometrically, 
and thoſe other diſciplines which are called pavers , is termey 
Mathematick. 

Philoſophy being thus divided, wce muſt firſt according to Play 
ſpeak of the Dzalefick part, and in that , firſt of the Jud- 


Clarie. 


CHAP. IV. 


DIALECTICK. 
Of the Fndiciary part. 


AV, Verio there is ſomthing that judgerh, ſomthing whuch 1s 
judged, it 1s neccflary alto that there be ſomthing whitch 
1s made of both the{c,properly called Judgement. This Judgement 
may not unfitly be termed Judiciary, but more commonly that 
whuch judgeth. This is twofold; one,from which ; another Ly which 
judgement 15 made. That is intellc& this the naturall Organ ac- 
commodared for judgement ; primarily of true things ; icconda- 
rily of falſe; neither 15 it any thing but naturall rca{on, To explain 
this more fully, of things which arc, a Philoſopher who judgeth 
the things themſclves, may be called a Judge ; reafon likewile is 
Judge, by which truth is judged , which even now we calle an 
Organ. 

Keaſon 15 twofold, one zxcomprebenſible and true ; the other 15 
aever decerted in the knowledge of thoſe things which arc. 
The firſt is in the power of God , not of man, the fecond in 
thar of manalſo. This likewiſe is twofold, tne firſt Science , 


and {cientifick reaſon ; the ſecond Opinion, The firlt hath certitue, 
and 
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and Fats lity , as being converſant in things certain and ſtable. 

The WY ſimilituce of truth and optz0r , as being converſant in 
things ſubjeX ro mutation. Ot ſcience in Intclligibles, and opint- 
oli in ſenſibles, the princtples arc /wellezon and Sexſe. 

Senſe is a paſſion of che ſoul by rhe mediation of the body, firſt, 
declaring a paſh\ c-taculty; When through 'thc Organs ot ſenſe, 
the ſpecies of things are imprels'd in the foul, ſo, as they are not 
defac'd by time, but remain firm and laſting , the conſervation 
thereof is called Memory. : 

Opinion is the conjunction of mcmory and ſenſe; for, when 
ſome objc& occurreth , which can firit move the ſenſe , thereby 
ſenſe is eftectcd in us, and by ſenſe memory. Then again is the 
ſame thing vbjected ro our icnſe , we joyne the precedent with 
the conſequent {cnic, and now lay wirhin our fclves, Sucra'es, a 
Horſe, Fare, and the like : This 1s termed opinion, when we joyne 
the precedent memory with the late ſcnie; when theſe agree 
within themſelves, it 15 a zr#e prop, if they difagree, a falſe; tor, 
ifa man, having the ſpecics of Socrates in his memory, meet with 
Flato, and think , by rcaſon of ſome likenefle betwixt them , he 
hath met Soc7ates again , and afterwards joyne the ſenſe of Plato, 
which he rook, as it were, from Socra.es, with the memory which 
he preſerved of Socrates, there will ariſe a falſe opinion. 

That whercin ſcenic and memory are tormed, Plato compareth 
to a tables of wax, but when the foul by cogitation rctorming theſe 
things, which are conccived in opinion by memory and ſcn{c,loo- 
keth upon theſe as things trom which the other are derived : 
Plato ſometimes calleth thus a priiure and phantajie. Copgntation he 
calleth the ſoules diſcourlc within her {clte : Speech, that which 
floweth from the Cogitation through the mouth by voice. 1rtel- 
lefion is an operation of the Intcllect , contemplating firſt Intellt- 
pibles, It 1s two-fold, one of the ſoul, beholding Intelligibles be- 
tore ſhe cometh into the body ; the other ot the tame , atter the is 
immers'd in the body: The firlt 15 properly called /ztellecrion; rhc 
other, whilſt ſhe is 1n the body, 1s termedaaturall knowledge, which 
is nothing bur an intelleftion of the foul contincd to uic body, 
When we ſay, Intellection 1s the principle of Science , we mean 
not this latter, but the other , whuch 1s competible ro rhe ſoul in 
her ſeparare ſtate , and, as wC laid, 1s then called IntclleCtion , 
now naturall Knowledge. The fame Plato termeth ſumple Knows 
ledge, the wing of the ſoul; lomerimes Remmiſcence. 

Ot theſe {1mple Sciences conliſterh Ryvaſor, which is born with 
us., the efficient of naturall Science ;, and as reafon is rwo-told , 
Scientifick, and opinionative, ſo Intellection and Senfe. Ir is like- 
wiſe neceſſary that they have their objects, which are /ztelligio/es 

and Senſzbles: And for aſmuch as of 1melligibles, fome are Primary, 
as Idzas, others Secondary, as the Species , that arc in matter, and 
cannot be ſepararcd. from ir. /melletzon likewiſc, mult be rwo- 
fold, 
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fold, one of Primaries, the othcr of S:condaries. Again, foraimuci, 
as in Sexſibles, ſome are Primary, as qualities, colour, whitcnef( , 
others by acc:dent, as white colourcd, and that which is concrete, 
as fire: in the ſame manner 1s Sexſe, firſt, of Premaryees, ſecond, of 
Secondaries. Intelle&ion judgeth primary Intelligibles, not with- 
out Scientifick knowledge , by a certain comprehenrt1on without 
diſcourſe. Secondaries the ſame (cicntifick reaſon judgeth, bur 
not without Intelle&ion. Senfſ1blcs, as well Primary as Scconda- 
ry ſenle, judgerh , bur not without opmionative reaſon, That 
which is concrete, the ſame realon judgeth , but not without 
ſenſe. And fince the Intelligible world 1s the Primary Intelligj- 
ble, the ſenſible ſomething concrete, the firlt IntelleCtion judgeth 
with reaſon, that is, not without reaſon : The other. optntonative 
rcaſon not without ſenſe , whereas there 15 both comemplatio) 
and ation ; right reaſon diſcerneth not m the ſame manner thoſe 
which are ſubje& to contemplation , and thoſe which are ſub. 
je& to action : In contemplation it con{1dereth what is truc, what 
falſe; in things that belong ro ation , whar is proper, what im- 
proper, what that is which 1s done. For, having an innate knoyy- 
ledge of that which is good and honeſt , by ufing reaſon, and ap- 
plying it to thoſe naturall-notions, as to cerrain rules , we judge 
whether every thing be good or bad. 


CHAP, V. 
The Elements and Office of DialeSGiick. 


F DialeQick, the firſt and chiefecſt Element -accordins to 

Plato, is, firſt, to conſider the eſſence of every thing ; nCXt, 
the accrdents thereof, What athing is, it conſiders, either trom its 
ſuperiors, by drwrſion and definition , or contrariwile by Aral fs. 
Accidents which adhere to ſubſtances, are conſidered, c1thcr trom 
thoſc things which are contained by 1ndu#:uz, or from tholc 
which do contain by Syllogrſme. 

Hence the parts of Dzalettich are thele, Diti{ion, Definition, Ani: 
lyſis, Induftioz, Syllogiſme. 

Ot Drviſcons, one is a diſtribution of the Genus into Specics, 
and of the whole into parts; as when we divide the Soule into 
thc rationall part , and the irrational; and the latter, into the 
concupiicible and the iraſcible. Azothey is of a word intodivets 
ſgnifications, when the ſame may be taken ſeverall waics. A 17 
ot accidents, according to their tubje&s; as when we ſay of good, 
{ome belong to the ſoul, ſome to the body , ſome are exteraall. 
The fourth ot ſubjects, according to their accidents; as of men, 
{ome are good, ſome ill, ſome indifferent. Diviſion of the Genus 
into 1ts Species, is firſt to be uſed , when we examine the fence 
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of a thing, this cannot be done but by definitions, 

Definition is made by Divition in this manner , we muſt take 
the Genus of the rl.ing to be defined , as that of man, living crea- 
ture z that we mult divide by th.c next differences, deſcending to 
its ſpecies, as rationall, and 'Irrationall, mortall, and imimortall. 
Thus by adding the firſt difference to rhe Genus , 15 made the de- 

nition of man. | 
+ Of Azahſs there arc three kinds, oze by which we aſcend from 
Senfibles ro primary Intclligibles , arether whereby we aſcend 
by demonſtratcs atid ſubdcmonttrates, ro indemonitrable imme- 
date propoſitions, The {aft, wiiich trom {uppotition proceederh 
tothoſc principles which are taken without tuppolitton. 

Tic frſt kind 1> rhus , as it trom that Beauty which is in the 
body, we ſhoul:! procced to that of the minde , from that to an- 
other converiant in the offices of lite, rhence to that of Lawes, and 
ſoar laſt to the vaſt occan of Beauty , that by rhicle ſteps, as ir 
were, we may arrive at the fight of the ſupream Beauty, 

Tize ſecond kind of Analytis is thus z We muſt ſuppolc that 
which we ſeck, and confider thoſe which are precedent, demon- 
ſtrating rhem by progreſſion, from inferiours to ſuperiours, untill 
we arrive at that which is firſt and generally granted : From 
which, beginning anew , we return ſyarhetically ro that which 
was ſougat. As tor example , I enquire wherher the Soul be im- 
mortall , and {uppoling 1t to be fo, I enquire whether it be al- 
waics moxed, Ttus being demonſtrated, I again enquire , whe- 
ther that which 1salwaics moved , 15 moved by its {clte, which 
being again demonſtrated , we examine, whether tiat which is 
moved by irs fclte, be the principall of motion. Laitly, whether 
aprincipall 1s ingencrate ; this, as molt certain, 1s adnutted by 
all. Thar which 1s ingenerate, 1s alſo incorruprible ; whence, as 
trom a thing moſt certain, we collect rhis demonſtration. It a 
Principle be ingenerarc and incorruptible , rhat which is moved 
by its ſelfe is the principle ot motion ; bur the ſoul is moved by 
ts{elfe , therefore the foul is incorruprtible, ingenerare, and im- 
mortal, 

The rhird kind of Analyſis upon ſuppoſition 1s this ; He who 
enquirerh attcr a thing, firit, ſuppoſerh tnat thing, then obſerves 
what will tollow upon that ſuppoſition, If a reaſon tor the tup 
polition be required, aſſuming anorher ſuppolition, ke enquirett?, 
whether that which was firſt {uppoſcd , tollow again upon an- 
other ſuppoſition : This he alwaics obſcrverh , untill he come at 
laſt to that principle, which is not taken upon ſuppoſition. 

IndrBion is every mcthod by reaſon , which proccederhcither 
from like to like , or from Singulars ro Untverſalls: Ir is of gteat 
ccacy to excite natural] notions, 
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CH AP. VI. 


Of Propoſitions and Argumentations. 


F that ſpeech which we call a Propoſezon,there are two kinds, 
'Q »— = and Negation; eAfſirmatton, as Socrates walkerh; 
Negation, as Socrates walketh not. ol : 

Ot Aftrmative and Negative Propotitions , fome are #;ney- 
{all , otlicrs Particular : A particular affirmative 18 thus, Some plea. 
{urc is good ; a particular negative 1s , lone plcaſurc 15 not good, 
AnU4nruerſall aftrmative, all diſhoncit things arc ul ; an #mtey{:/! 
negative, no diſhoneſt thing 1s good, 

Ot Propoſitions, ſome arc Categorical, fome Hypcthetical!: the 
Catcgoricall are {imple; as every jult thimg 15 good : Hypotheri 
call import conſequence or repugnance, 

Syllogiſmes are uſcd by Plato, either to confute or demos.(tat-, 
to contute , what is falſe by interrogation, to demonſtratc, whar 
is true by declaration. Syllogrfmn 15 a ipeech , wherein ſomethings 
being laid down, another thing beſides thoſe which ate laid 
down, is neccflarily interred from them. | 

Ot Syllogiſmes tome are Categoricall , ſome Hypotbertcall, ſomc 
Maixt: (ategoricall are thoſe whoſe ſumprtions and concluſions are 
{1mplc propotitions. Hypothetzcall are thoſe which conſiſt of Hy- 
pothcricall Propoſitions: A#xt, which conclude borh. 

Plato uleth demonſtrative arguments in thoſe Dialogues, where- 
in he explaincrh 1s own doctrine; Probable againſt Sopizittsand 
young men z L1t1g1045 againſt tioie wito are properly called Er: 
{tick, as Euthyaemus and Hippias. 

Ot Catcgoricall Syllogiſmcs there are three figares , the fi 
1s, tNatwherein the common extream 15 firit the predicate, then 
tlic ſubject. The ſecozd, when the common cxtream is pralicate 
11 both: the third, wherein rhe common extream is {ubjet 1 
both. Extreams arc the parts of a Propoſttion, as 11 this, A mar 7s 
al wing creature, man and lruing creature are the extreams, Plats 
often arguerh in the firſt, ſecond , and third figures; in the tri? 
as 1n Alcibiade, 


Juſt things are honeſt, 
Hon!ſt things are good, 
[ berefore juſt things are good. 


ry 


n the lecond, as ix Parmentdc; as, 


That which bath no parts is neither ſtrarght nor crcored, 


< 


But whatſocver bath figure 18 etti.er rarght or crooked, 
Therefore, whatſoever bath not parts, bath not figure. 


PLATO: 
ia the third thus, in the ſame book, 


whaiſoever hath figuye is qualitative , 
Whatſuet. hath figure & ftlnie, 
Therefore whatſoever is qualitative 1s finite, 


Ley ie by Hypothetical Syllogiſme Plato often ditputeth , 
Tiefly in Paimeiatue thus, 


: : 
If one bath not parts, 11 hub neither beginning,ednor middle, | 
But if it hate neither beginninggend,nor miulale, 1t bath 10 bound, 
and if ns bound, no ſigure , - F 
Therefo.e 1f oze bath no parts, it ha:h no figure. 


Ea ———_ 


In the Second Hypothericall figure, ordinarily called rhe third, 
wherein the common extream is ſubject in botighe argueth tis, 


If one bath no: parts, it 1s neuther ftraight nor crooked, 
If «t hath a figure, it ts either ſiratght 07 crooked, 
Therefore if 1t hath no parts, u hath po figure, 


In the Thrrd figure by ſome called the ſecond , whercin the 
common CXtream tWiICe precedes the other two, he thus argucs; 
in Phedone, 


If having the Knowledge of Equality we forget it 530t, we kioew, but 
if we forget it, we have recourſe to Renutniticente, 8c, 


Mtxt Syllogiſmes which conclude by conſequence, he uteth 
thus; 
J 


If one is whole and finite , that is, haUtng beginning » midale and 
end, it bath figure alſo; . 
But the Antecedent 1s true, 

Therefore the Conſequent. 


Of thoſe alſo which overthrow by conlequence the difterences 
maybe gathered out of Plato. . 

Thus when a man hath diligently underitood the {aculrtics of 
the mind, the various diftcrences of men, tlic leverall kinds of 
reaſoning which may be accommodatcd ro this of that, any to 
what perſons ſuch and ſuch reaſons arc to be uſed, tc , mecting 
with an opportunity ſuiting with his purpote, wil ÞCcoms a pet 
{e&t Orator.. i4g) p14 : 

The reaſons of Sophzſmes and captions arguments arc, 1t we vy- 

' ſerve narrowly;expreſſed by Plato in Euthydemo, tor there 1s de- 

clared which are in words, which in things, and how they are to 
be ſolved. 26 

The ten Predicaments arc touched by Platoim Parmentde, anu 
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in his other Dialogueszthc place of Erymologies is fully ſet down 
inCratilo. To Ce. hee was {ingularly admirable tor diyiſi- 
on and definition , wherein the greateſt torce of Dialectick con- 
ſiſterh, | : EN EY 
| The Summe of that which he ſaith zz Cratylo, is this; Hee en- 
quireth whether Names are by the power and reaſon of Na:ure , 
or by empoſition. He concludeth that the reEirude of names is by a 
certain umpoſition, not temerarious or caſuall, bur ſeeming to tol- 
low the nature of the things themſelves 3 for reCtitude of names is 
nothing bur an impoſition conſonant to the nature of the tring; 
Hence every impolition of names 1s not {ufficient for reCtitude , 
ncither the nature nor firſt ſound of the voice, but that which is 
compoled of both z ſo as every name is con\enicntly and pro- 
perly applyed to the thing. For any name appylyed to 
any thing will not ſignifie rightly , as it wee thould im- 
pole the name of horle upon man. To ſpeak 1s a kind of Agi- 
on ; Not he that ſpcakerh any way ſ{peakerh rightly, but he who 
{peaketh ſoas the nature of the thing requireth. And for as much 
as expreſſion of names is a part of ſpeaking, as Noun is a part of 
Speech, to name rightly, or not rightly, cannor be done by any 
impoſition of names, but by a naturall afhniry of the name with 
the thing itſelf. So that he is a right impoſer of names, who can 
cxpreflc the Nature of the things in their names; for a nameis 
an a9 not of the thing, not every inconſ{idcrate name , but 


that which agreeth with its nature, By this bencfit we communi- 


catc things;:to one another , whence it followerh, that it is no- 
rhing clic but an inſtrument accommodatcd tothe teaching and 
diiccrning of a thing, as a weavers ſhurtlc ro his VWebbe, Ir be- 
longeth thcrefore toa DialeEtick ro uſc namcs ariglit z for as a 
Weaver uſeth a ſhuttle rightly, knowing the proper uſe th. reot 
aftcr itharch been made by the Carpenters fo the DialeGtick 
r:ghtly ufcth that name which anothcr hath made. And as to 
make a Helm, is the cffce of a Shipwright , but rouſc itrightly 
of a Pilot ; ſo he who frameth names, ſhall impoſe them rightly, 
it he do it as if a DialeQick were preſent > who underſtandeth 
tize riature of thoſe things which arc tigniticd by the names. Thus 
much for Dialc&tick, 


—_— _ ——_— 


CAAP. VII. 


Of THE 0 RETICK Philoſophy. 


\y E come next to Th.oretich Philoſophy, whercof one patt 

1s Theologick, another Phyſick, a third Metaphyſick. The end 
of Theologre is the knowledge of primary Cauſcs : 'Of Phylick, to 
underſtand the nature of the Univerſe , what kinde of creature 
man 1s, what place he holdcth in the world, whether there be 3 
divanc 
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divine Providence over all things, to which there are other Gods 
{ubordinate,;how men axe in reipect of them. The end of Mathe- 
maick is » to know the nature ot a {uperficics and a folid, andto 
coatider tie motion and revolution of celcftiall badics, the con- 
icmplation whercot mult firſt be propoſed in bricte, Thus Plato 
uſer to confirm the acutcneſle of the minde , tor ir ſharpenerh 
thc underitanding , and rendreth it more ready towards tie con- 
templation of divine things. That which contdereth Numbers , 
being hkewiſe a part of Mathemaricks, confterreth nor a little ro 
the undcritanding of things that arc ; Ir trees us from the 
errour and 1gnorance which attcnd ſentible things , and condu- 
ceth to the right knowledge of the effence of things : It likewiſe 
renders a man expert in military affairs , cfpccially towards the 
ordcring of an Army by the ſcience. of: Tattrcks. Geomeyy alſo 
conterreth; much rowards the undcritanding of good it ſelfe , if a 
man purſue it not only for mechanicall dimention, but that he 
may vy the helps thereot a{cend to things which are not, buf; ying 
himiclte about thoſe which are in continuall generation and 
motion. S::reometry likewiſe is excceding ulctull , for after the 
{cond accretion tollowcth this contemplation , which holdeth 
the third room. Aſtronomy alſo 1s uſctull as a tourth diſcipline, 
whereby we conſider the motions of Heaven and the Starrcs , 
and tue auttior of night and day , months and years, Thus by a 
familiar kinde of way , finding out him who made all theſe, and 
by waclce diiciplines , as from certain rudiments or elements pro- 
cccging to riungs more ſublime, Likewiſe Muſick is ro be learnt, 
w; cu relaterl, to hcariag z for, as the eyes are creatce. tor Aſtro- 
romy, ſo are the cars jor Harmony : and as when we apply our 
{cs t. Aſtronomy, were led from vihible things, to tie divine 
i:\ifible ſence; fo when we recciverhe Harmony of voice in at 
our ears, trum audible things , we aſcend by degrees to thoſe 
wizict arc pcrecived by Intelle&, unleſſe we purtue Mathema- 
ticall ditciplines to tus end , the contemplation thereot will be 
impcrfc&, uaproficable, aad of no value. We muſt therefore pre- 
{cntly as, trom thoſe things which are perceived by the 
eycs and cars, to c.ofc which rcaton only diſcernertiy for, Marhe- 
matick 15 @nly a preiacc ro divine things. They who addict rhem- 
elves to Aritizmetick and Geometry , delire to arrive at the 
knowledgeof that which 1s, which knowledge they obtain no 
otherwiſe then as by adream , bur really they cannot artain it , 
becauſe they know not tie principles themſelves, nor thoſc 
things which are cent of the principles : neverthelfic, 
they conduce to thoſe things which we mentioned; wheretore 
Plato will not have ſuch diſciplines ro be called Sciences. Dia- 
letick method procecds in ſuch manner , that by Geometricall 
Hypotheſes, it alccndeth to firſt principles, whict: are not taken 
upon Hypotheſes, For this reaſon he calleth Dialeick a Science; 
R tr 4 bur, 
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but, Mathematick , neither opinion, becauſe it is more perlpicy- 
ous then ſenſible things; nor a Science, becauſe it is more obſcure 
chen firſt Incelligibles : But, the opinion of Bodies , the ſcience of 
Primarics, the contemplation of Mathemarticks. 

He likewiſe afſerteth Faith and Imagination : Faith, of things 
ſubject to ſenſe; Imagrnation of Images ahd Species. 

Becauſe DialeRick is more efficacious then Marhematick , a; 
being converſant abour divine eternall things, thcrefore jt is put 
before all Mathcmarticks, as a wall and fortificaribe of the reſt; - 


CO I 
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CHAP, VII. 


Of firſt matter. 


Lg TE muſt next give a brick account of Prenciples, and thoſe 
\ things which belong to Theologte , beginning at the 
firſt, and from thence deſcending to the creation -of rhe world, 
and contemplation thereof, whereby at laſt we come to the crea- 
tion and nature of man, 

To begin with matter; this he calleth the receptarke , nurſe, mo- 
they, place, and ſubject of all Images , affirming that zt 7s touched wit). 
out ſenſe, and comprebend-d by ar adulterate kinde of reaſon. The pro- 
perty thereof is to undergo the generation of all things, and to 
cheriſh them like a Nurſe, and to admit all formes, : being. of her 
own nature expert of all form, quality, and ſpecics: 'Thetc things 
are imptinted and formed in her as in a Table, and ſhe admirteth 
their figures , not having of her ſelfe any figure or qualitic. For, 
ſhe could nor be fit to reccive the impreſſions of ſeverall forms, 
unlcfle ſhe were wholly void of all quality; and of thoſe tormes 
which ſhe 1s about to receive. They who make ſweet Unguents 
of Oylc, make choice of that oyle which harh the lealt ſent ; they 
who would imprint any figures in wax , firſt ſmooth and poliſh 
che matter, defacing all tormer figures. Ir is requiſite that mat- 
ter capable of all things , it it muſt receive all formes , muſt not 
have the nature of any one of them , but muſt be ſubjected to all 
tormes, without any qualitie or figure; and being ſuch , it is nci- 
ther a body nor incorporcall, bur a body potentially , as Brafle 
is potentially a Statue, becauſe then it becomes a Statur, when it 
puts on the torm thereof. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP., IX. 
Of Ideas. 


Hereas matter 15a Principle , Plato likewilc introduceth 
other principles beſides matter. One as an exemplas lags; 
another Paternall , God, the Father and Author of all things, 
[dxa, as to God, is the zutroz of God, As to us, the primiary Inteils- 
ible, as to matter , a manmbr , as to this ſentible world an Exem- 
plar, as to it ſelte, Eſſence. For whatſoeveris made with under- 
ſtanding, muſt neceſſarily be rctcrred ro ſomething , as if ſome- 
thing be made from another , as my picture trom me, the exemn- 
plar thereok muſt be preſuppoſcd, and it there be nothing eter- 
nall, every Artiſtconceiveth it firſt within himſelfe , then tran: 
ferreth tne formes thereof into matrer. 

They define /dea an ctetnall exemplar of things which arr 
accorditg to Nature ; for, the greater part of Platoniſts will not 
allow an Ida to be of things that are made by Arras of a Shicld, 
or Lure, nor of things which are przternaturall, as of a Feavour, 
or unnaturall Cholcr ; nor of ſ{ingulars, as of Socrates or Plato; 
nor of vile abject things, as of filth or ſtrawes; nor of relatives, as 
ofpreater and longer : For Idxas are the erernall notions of God, 
perfe&t in themſelves. | 

Thar rhere arc Idxas, thcy prove thus: Whether God be Intel- 
k& or ſomething Intelligent, he muſt have his Intelligibles, and 
thoſe eternall and immovable; if ſo, there ate Idxzas. For, if mat- 
rerirſelfe be in it ſelte void of meaſure, it is neceſſary thar it rc- 
cave meaſure from ſome ſuperiour , that is wholly rcmore from 
marrer : Bur the Antecedent is truc , therctore the conſequent ; 
and if ſo, there are Idzas, certain meaſures void of mattcr. A- 
gain; if the world were not made by chance, 1t muſt only be 
made of fomething, bur by ſomerhing, and not only ſo, bur aftcr 
the likencfſe of ſomething ; bur, that aftrer whoſe likenefle it was 
made,what is it but an Idza? whence it followeth, that thicre at 
Ideas. Again, if intelle& differ from true opinion , that which 

is intelligible differeth from that which 1s opinionablc ; and if ſo, 
there are intelligiblcs diſtin from opintonables, wherefore 
there are firſt Intelligibles, as well as firit Scnſibles , whence we 
couclude there are Idxas. 
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CHAP. *X. 


Of God. 


V VE come next to. ſpeak of.the third principle,which Plats, 
Mt tho ugh he rhink it almoſt incffable, concciveth may bee 
expreſs'd in this manner. It there arc intclligybles, and thoſe ne- 
ther ſenſibles, nor coherent with ſenhhles; bur adherent to firſt 
Intelligibles, then arc there farſt ſimpje Intelligibles, as there arc 
firſt ſenſibles z the Antecedenr is true, therefore the con{equcnr, 
But men ſrfbje& ro perturbation of ſence, when they wouid con- 
template ſomrhing intelligible , preſently fall upon the tough 
of ſomthing ſenſible , whereby; ar, the ſarne time.they imagine 
magnitude, or figure, or colour, and thercfore,cagnor undcritand 
this ſincerely : Bur rhe Gods being yaid of coxporeall mixtion 
underſtand pnrely and fincercly. Now becaulg the Intcllc& is 
better then the Soul , and that Intelle& which 15. alwaies in a&, 
and at once underſtandeth all things, isberter then thar Incelle& 
which is ig power, andof theſe , that, is moſt excellent which is 
the cauſc cf the other, and ſuperiour.toall ;- This can be nothing 
cl{c but God,whom we call the firſt , ; as being the Cauſe t.,atthe 
Intellect of the Word alwaics a&eth. He being himlelf immove- 
able, a&erh upon the Intelle& of the World, as the Sun upon the 
Eye, when it. turneth towards him. And as that which is dulircd 
moverh the Appetite it ſelf remaining immovcable ; ſo dothi this 
Intellc& move the Intellc& of all Heaven. Now this firit Intel- 
lc& bcing,moſt fair, muſt have the:moſk fair Inzelligible ; but no- 
thing is fairer then it {clf, rhereforc it alwaies underſtandeth ir 

{clt, and its own notions, which Act is called Operation. 
Morcoycr, God 15 fir | gerernall :nefjable, perfeR inbimſelt ; that ts, 
needing nonc,ard ever perfef,that is,abſolute in all times,ang ;eve- 
ry way p:rfef,uat 15,abtolute in every part,Diu4puty, Eſſence, Trub, 
Harmony;good.Neither do weſo name theſc,to diſtinguith one from 
the orherour ratacr by them all ro underſtand ane.He is ſaid to be 
Good,becauſe he beſtoweth his benefits upon all according to tha 
ſeverall capacities, and ſo is the cauſe of all gogds. Fair, bccauſc 
he is in his efſence both more and cquall. Truth becauſe, he is the 
principle of all truth, as the Sun of all light. And Father, as being 
cauſe of all things, and adorning the mind of Heaven and Soule 
of the World atter his own exemplar and notions. For accor- 
ding to his own will hce filled all things with himſelf , cxciting 
the Soul of the World, and converting it to himſelf , for hee 13 
cauſe.of that Intclle&, which being adorned by the Father , a- 
dorncth alſo the Nature of all this World. He 1s likewiſe effa- 
ble,and as we aid, can only be perceived by the mind , for heis 
neither genus nor {pecics, nor difference , neither can any _ 
ent 
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dent be applyed ro him. He is zee ill, for that it were impiety 
roathrm 3 xor good, tor fo he ſhould be rermcd if he were meanly 
or ::iguly participant of goodnefle. Nor difference, for that cannot 
be made according tothe notion of him, nor qualired , for he is 
not made that which he is by quality, nor perte&ed thereby.Nor 
voidof quality , tor he 1s not deprived of any quality that apper- 
raineth to him. Noy part of any thing, zor 4s 4 whole conſtitured of 

rts3 mor asthe ſame or diters, tor nothing can happen to him 
whereby he may be diſtinguiſhed from others ; Neither doth he 
move, or is he muted, 

Hence the firſt apprehenſion of him is by a>#tra#:0% from theſe 
things, as wee underſtand a point by abſtraction from ſenſi- 
bles, conſidering firſt a ſuperficies: rhen a line, then a point. The 
ſecond 15 by eAnalogre in this manner. As the Sun is to fight and 
viſible things, himſelf not being ſight,yer affording the one to ſee 
the other ro be {cen , ſo is the farſt Intelle& ro that Intelle&. 
wiitch 1s in our Souley and to thoſe things which it un: 
dcrſftapderth. For, it ſelf isnot the Intelle&, yer ir perfecterh 
in theſe the AC of IntelleCtion , to thole it afforderh thar they 
are ugderſtood, enlightning that truth which is in them. The 
third;way 'to underitand him 1s thus : when a man behold- 
eththar Beauty which is in Bodies, hee proceederth to that 
which is in the Soul, then to that which 1s in Othces and Lawes : 
Laſtly, ro the vaſt Occan of Beauty, after which, he confidereth 
that which 1s good it {clt, amiable ir ſelf, experible ir ſelf, which 
ſbineth like a light, and mceteth the Soul,that whuch aſcends un« 
tolt by rticte degrees. By this he comprehendeth God himſelf 
through reaſon of that excellence, which confiſterh in adoration 
of im. He confidcreth God void of parts, for nothing was betore 
tum a part,and that of which ſomthing contiſteth is precedent to 
that whereof 1t 15 a part, for a ſuperhicies 15 betore a body , and 
a line betorc a ſupcrticies. Moreover God not having many parts, 
can neither bE locally moved, nor altered by qualitics. For it hee 
bealtered, it muſt be done by himſelf, or ſome other; it by ſome 
other, that other mult be of greater power then he; it by hamſclt, 
it muſt be eixhcr co better or to worſe, both which are abſurd, 

From all riicſe it followeth that God 7s encorporeal , which may 
likewiſe be proved tizus. If God were a body , he ſhould contiit 
of matter and torm ; for every body confiſterh of marter , a. diits 
torm-joynes to that matter, whichis made like unto the Idxa's , 
ard in anineffable manner participant of them ; Bur that ſhould 
confiſt of mattcr and form 15 abſurd ; for then he could nor bcc 
either fimple or a Principle ; therefore he 1s incorporcall. Again, 
it he be a bodyhe conſiſterh of matter, and conſequently 15 tither 
fire or air, 'or earth , or warcr , or ſomthing niade our of theſe ; 
butnone of theſe is principle by ir ſelfe; beſides, he muſt then bee 
later then matter, as confiſting of it, which being abſurd, ir isne- 
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ceſſary rhat God be inforporcall. Moreover,if he were a body, it 
would follow that he muit be generable, corruprible, mutable, 
which to affirm of God were intollcrable. 


CCC 


C HAP. XL. 
Of Qualities. 


"Pre 2ualittes are incorporeall, may be proved thus + every bo. 

dy is a Subje&,quality is not a Subject bur an accident,there- 
fore quality is not a body . Again, no body 1s in a fubje& ; every 
quality is in a Subje& , rheretore quality 1s not a body. Again, 
quality is contrary to quality, but no body as no body 1s contrary 
ro a body ; therefore qualities are not bodies. To onut , that itis 
moſt agreeable to reaſon, that as marttcr is void of quality, (» 
quality ſhould be void of matrer,aud if quality be void of marter, 
it mult likewiſe be void of corporcity,tor 1t qualities were bo- 
dics, rwo or thrce bodies might be together in the fame place, 
which is abſurd, 

Qualities being incorporeal,the maker of rhem muſt be incorpo- 
reall alſo ; moreover there canbe no cfhcients, bur in corporeals , 
for bodics naturally ſuffer and are in mutation , not continuing 
alwaies in manner nor perfevering in the ſame ſtate. For when- 
ſoever they feem to effec} any thing, we ſhall find chart they ſuffer 
it long before. VWhence as there is ſomthing which wholly tuffc- 
reth, ſo muſt there bee , ſomthing which wholly adteth ; 
bur ſuch only is incorporcall. 

Thus much concerning principles as tar they relate to Theolo- 
gy 3 we procced next to Phyſical! contemplations. 


CHAP XII 


Of the Cauſes, Generation, Elements , aud Order of 
the World. 


[ as of ſenſible and ſingular things there mult of nc- 
{ ceſſity be ſome examplars, viz.ldea's, of which are Sciences 
and Detinitions ( for beſides all particular men , we con- 
ccive a man inour mind, and beſides all particular horics 4 
horſe, and likewiſe beſides all living creatures a living creature 
1ummortall and unbegotten : as from one ſeale are made many 
prints, and of one man thcre may be many Picures,ot al! which, 


ue Idaa it {elf is cauſe that they arc ſuch as it ſelf is ) it ws 
ccflary 
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cſlary that this Univerſc, the faireſt Fbrick of Gods making , 
be ſo made by God, that in the making thereof, he look'd upon an 
1dxa as Its exemplar, whilſt by a wondertull providence and moſt 
excellent delign God applycd himſclte to the building of this 
frame, becaulc hc was good. 

God therctore made ir of all matter , which being before the 

cneration of Heaven, diſorderly ſcattered ; he from a deformed 
contuſion reduced to beautitull order, and adorned c\ cry way 
che parts thereot with fir numbers and figures, untill at lait he fo 
ditinguith'd them as now they are, Firc and Earth to Air and 
Water, of wiuch there were then only the foorſteps,and a certain 
aptitude to admut the power of Elements, and to without any 
rcaſon or order, they juitled matter, and were juſtled again by 
matter. 

Thus God framed the World of four cntirc Elements , of 
whole Fire and Earth, Watcr and Air , omitting no power ot 
part of any of them, For he ſaith, it muſt be corporcall and gee 
nerated, and ſubject to touch and fight; bur without Fire and 
Earth nothing can be rouchcd or teen 5 Wherefore juſtly he tra- 
med it of Fire and Earth, and becauſe it was requiſite, there 
ſhould be ſome chain to unite theſe, there is a Divine chain, 
which according to the proportion ot reaſon maketh one of it ſelf, 
and choſe things which arc united toit, and the World could 
nor be plain ( tor then one medium would have ſcrved)but ſpha- 
ricall, theretore there was need of two mediums to the conſti- 
tution thereof. Berwixt Fire and Earth by the preſcriprion of this 
reaſon 1s interpoſed eArr and water, that as Fireis to Air, fo is 
Air to Warer, and as Air is to Water, fo is Water to Earth; and 
again, as Earth is ro Water, fo is Watcr to Air, and as Water 
is to Air, {01s Air to Fire. 

There being nothing remaining beyond the World, God made 
the World oze, contormable to this Idza, which is one. He like- 
wife made it {uch, as that 15 uxcapatle of ſickne([e 07 age. For , bc- 
ſides that nothing can betall ir whereby it may be corrupted, it is 
fo ſufficient to it 1clf, that it hath not need of any cxteriour thing. 
He beſtowed upon it a Sph-1call figure , as being the taircit, riie 
moſt capacious and aptcit ro motion, and becaulc it needeth not 
hearing or ſight, or tlic rclt ot the ſenſes, he gave it not any Or- 

. gans of ſenſe. He denicd all kinds of motion io be comperible to 
Fi except the circular, which 1s proper to the mind and to VV 1j- 
om. 
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CHAP XIII. 


Of the convenience of figures with the Elements and 
World. 


He world thus conſiſteth of rwo parts , a Souland a Boy, 

this viſible and corruprtible , chat neither ſubject ro fignt 
nor touch : The power and conſtitution of each 1s different , the 
body confiſterh of Fire , Earth, Water, and Aire ; which toure, 
the maker of the Univerſe (there being untill then nothing more 
confuſed then the Elements ) formed 1n a Pyramid, a Cube, an 
Ofaedron, and an 1coſaedron; but chiefly in a Dodecaedron. Matter, 
as far as it put on the figure of a Pyramid, became Fre, and mour- 
ted upward : For, that figure is the molt apt to cutand to divide, 
as conſiſting of teweſt triangles, and rherctore 1s the rarelt of al| 
figures. As far as itis an Ottaearoz , it took the qualitic of Aye: 
VV here it took that of an /coſaed/ox, it became Water ; The figure 
of a (ube Earth , as being the moſt ſolid and ſtaple of all the Elz- 
ments. The figure of a Dodecaedron, he uſcd in the tabrick of the 
Univerſe, Superficies come nigher the nature of Principles rin all 
theſe , for they are before tolids. Of its nature, the two Parents 
(as it were) are two Trangles, moſt tair andvre&angular ; onea 
Scalewum, the other an 1ſoſceles ; a Scalenum 1s a triangle naving 
one right angle , the other of rwo thirds, the laft ot onethird, 
A Scalenum theretore 1s the element of a Pyramzd , and an Ofze- 
dren , and an [coſaedron. A Pyramid confiſterh of foure triangles, 
having all fides cquall to one another , cach whereof is divided 
as WC 1aid, into fix {calenous triangles. The Octeedors confiſt of 
cight like tides, whereof cach 1s divided into {1x Scaleywms. Tie 
Icoſaeders of twenty in the ſame manner z bur rhe element ofa 
Cube is an I{oſceles triangle, for foure ſuch triangles concurring 
make a {quare, and fix {quares a Cube, God made uſc of a D- 
d;caedron 1n the conſtruction of the Univerſe , whence there are 
ewelve figures of living creatures in the Zodtack , whereot each 
is dividcd into thirty parts. Likewiſc in a Dodecaedron , which 
confiſterh of rwelve Pertagones , it each be divided into five tri- 
angles, there arc in every one 1x triangles, ſo that in the whole 
Dodecaearon, there will be 360 triangles, as many as there are c- 
2rces in the Zodiack. 

VWhen matter was put into thoſe figures by Cod , firſt it was 
moved rudely without order , until at laſt he reduced it to or- 
der, cach bcing conjoyncd to one anorficr, and compolcd in duc 
proportion : Neither arc theſe diſtinct in place, bur are in pcrpe- 
tuall motion , which they give likewiſe into matter. For, Lung 
ſtrained by the compaſle of the world, and agitated by niutu- 
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all juſtlings, they are driven , the rarc alwaics into the region of 
tc ſolid, whence noti.ing is lett vacuous, nothing void of body. 
Tuc incquality whici remainern amongtt them cauferh con- 
vullion , for matter 15 agitared amongtit them , andthey recipro- 
cally by matter. 


—_—— 


CHAP, XIV. 
Of the Soul of the World, the Sphears and: Stars. 


Rom Bodics hee alloweth that we collect the powers of the 
Þ- Sou, tor lecing that we diſcern all things by the Soul z hee 
juſtly placed tC principles of all things thcrein, that whatſoever 
ſhuuld occur,we might contemplate it by that which is of kin and 
ncignbour unto it, and attribute an cſſcnce thereunto conſonant 
NAtoue tuntions. Then therctore he called one ſubſtance intelli- 
eiblc and indivitible z he placed another divitible amongſt bodies, 
to lignfie that the knowledge as well of the one as of the other 
may be tad by Intclle&. And knowing that in things intelligi- 
vic and ſenſible, there 1s identity and diverſity, he firly compoted 
thc Soul our of all thicſe, For, citi.cr the like is known by the like, 
as ttc Pptbagoreans hold, or, as Heraclitus the Natural:iſt,unlike al- 
waics by unlike. 

Tiat he would that the World ſhould be gezerate , we muſt 
not ſo underſtand, as it there ſhall be any time wherein the world 
1s not, bUt 114 as MUctz as it alwales peritherh in generation , and 
dcclareth, that rtherc 15 ſomc morc excellent and principall cauſe 
of irs eflcnce. 

The ſoulot the world which was from all eternity,was not made 
by Go.j, bur only adorned by him, in which reſpe& he is ſome- 
times {aid ro have made it,for that he exciteth it, and converteth 
LemLiAd tizercot , as out of a profound fleep unto himiclt , thar 
bctolaing us intelligibles and affeCting his notions,it ſhould from 
tiieuce reccave SPECIES and tormywhence it 15 maniteſt , that the 
World was enducd by God, both with a Soul and mind. For,in- 
tending 1t ro be the beſt, ie muſt have made it animare and ir- 
tell1zent, {ince an animate ting is more excellent then an inani- 
mare, and an intcll:;gent then an unintelligent z perhaps the mind 
allo could not ſubt1it withour a Soul. 

This Soul,bcing diffuled trom the Centre of the world to the 
extreams, compre).exdeth the whole body of the World, foas 't 
1s extended tiirougiout the Univerle, and in that manner 
j»yneth and conſcrvcth the whole. The externall pretide over 
t.cinterna!l, for they are not divided, but theſe arc divided into 
[cven Circlcs, from the firſt diſtributed according to duple and 

Tt : triple 
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triple lntervalls.Thar which is comprehended by the indiviſible 
ſphear, 1s correſpondent to it, that which is divided to the other, 

or the motion of Heaven which comprchendeth all things , be. 
ing nor uncertain, is one and ordinate , bur that of the thing, 
within it, 1s changcable, varicd by riting and letting , whence 
called Planetary, The outermoſt ſphear moverh to the right 
hand from Eaſt ro weft , the innermolt contrariwile, to the Icky 
hand from weſt to Ef, mecting the VVorld, 

God tramed allo the Stars and conſtcllations ; ſome fixed tor 
the Ornament of Heaven and might , very many in number, Thi 
Erratick axe ſeaven, {crving tor number and time, and thc illumi- 
nation of all things 3 for time 1s an intcrvall ot tlie motion o! the 
World as an image of cternity, which 1s the mca{ure of the [ate 
of the eternall World, The Planets arc not of cquall pow«r,the 
Sur is the leader of all, who illuminateth and ſhewerh: all ti1ings 
to the eye, Next the Moon, which in reſpect of her power hath 
the ſecond place, The reſt of the Planets, cach according tothei, 
{everall proportions. The Moon maketh the mcafure of a ox, 
in that ſpacc compleating ts circle, and overtaking the Sun, The 
Sun mcaſureth the Tear, for running through the circle of the 
Zodiack, he compleateth the {caſons ot the year. Of the oth 
ſtarrs cach hath its proper revolution,with which all men are nor 
acquainted bur only the Learned. By all thoſe revolutions he 
abſolute nygpber of time is compleared , when coming all tothe 
ſame point, they arc in ſuch order , as if we ſhould imaginea 
right line to be drawn from the ſpt ear of fixcd ſtars to the Earth; 
the Centers of them all would be cen in that line. 

There being eſcven Orbes in the Planetary ſphear, the make: 
of the World,tramed in them ſeven conſpicuous bodies of matter 
tor rhe moſt part fiery, and inſerted them into the ſphcars belong: 
ingro the other Erratick Circle. The AMeooz he placed in that 
Circle whichis next the Earth, the Sar inthe ſecond , the Moy 
ning-ftar , and the ſacred Star of Mercury, in rhar Orbe whuch is 
cquall in ſwittnefle with the Sun. The reſt higher , cach in js 
proper ſphear. That of Saturz the {loweſt of all, ke placed in that 
Orbe which is next to the fixed ſtars.Second ro this 1s that whici, 
they call the ſphcar of Jupiter, next that of Mars ; the cightl 
which 1s the Supream power includeth all.Thelc arc all living intcl- 
ligent Creatures,and Gods endued with a ſphericall figure. 


CHAP. 
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CAAP. XV. 


Of Demons and Elements. 


Here are other Demozs alſo which we may call Intelligent 

Gods, in cach of the Elements partly vilible, partly inviſi- 
ble, in the zthcr , fire , air and watcr,that thcre be not any part 
of tuc World void ot Soul, or of ananimatc creature more Cx- 
cellent then humane nature. Bclow tl:c{c are all carthly ſubluna- 
ry things z God 15 maker of the World,of all Gods and Dxmons. 
This Univerte by h1s Divine Wil ſhall not be diſſolved. Over the 
reſt his Soxs pret1de , who by his command and example order 
wharſoever they do. By theſe los, noflurnall Viſions, dreams, Ora- 
cles, and whatſoever men referre to aruination 1s artificially 
wrought. | 

Tae Earth is fixcd in the midſt of all, round about the Axle- 

tree which paſſcth through the midit of the World. Ir is the ob- 
{crver of night and day, tne moſt anticnr of all Gods in Heaven, 
Next the Soul of thc World it affordeth us moſt nutriture; about 
it the Heavens move, and it ſelf is a kind of Starre : It remainerth 
in its proper place , which by reaſon of its even weight is the 
Centre ; the ether cxtcriour 15 divided into the ſphear of fixed 
Starrs, and that of Plancts. Nexc to thele is the Air; in the midſt 
the Earth with ics humidity. 


CH AP. XVI, 
Of the younger Gods makers of men. 


Frer that all thele were framed, there remained three kinds 

{ Not living Creatures which were to be mortall, Yo/a:rle, Agua 
tle, and Terreſtrial ; the generation whereof he committed to his 
Son, Jeſt if he himſclt had begotten them, they thould have been 


mmortall as well as the reit. They borrowing fome little parts 


from firſt matter tor a certain time, formed mortall living Crca- 
tures, and becauſe of Mankind,as being next to the Gods,bott tne 
Father of all things, and tus Sons likewiſe have a particular care. 
the Maker of all things ſent down himſelt their Soules into cc 


| 


earth equall in number to the Starrs, & ha ving impotcd cach one 


fe eoper Star as a vehiculum, like a Law-giver, hc pronounced 


ccrees unto them , that he himiclt might be inculpable, which 
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was that there ſhould ariſc mortall afte&ions from the body, firſt 
ſenſes, next pleaſure, then grict, and fear,and anger, whicti thoſe 
ſoules that ſhould overcome, and not ſuffer themſelves to be 
rranſported by them, ſhould juſtly be accounted Vidtors, and ar 
che laſt return to their proper Star , though they which ſhoul{ be 
tranſported by in;uſtice, thould in the lecond generation under. 
goe the livCcs of women, wherein if they ceated nor from their 
wickedneſſe , they ſhould ar laſt tran{migrate into the Nature of 
brute Beaſts, the end of theſe Labours thall then be,when rizey 
have overcome the innate affeCtions of the body, and then rcturi, 
to their proper habit . 


— 


CHAP, XVIL 


Of the Body, and parts of man, and Powers of the 
Soul. 


T He Gods firſt formed man of Earth, Fire, Air, and Water, 
borrowing ſome parts from matter, (tobe reſtored in their 
due time ) which they 1o connected to one another by ſecret tics, 
as that of all theſe they framed one body. The moſt excellent 
part of the ſoul that was ſent down from Heaven , they placed 
in the Head , for which as a manured Field they prepared the 
Brain, About the tace: they diſpoſed Organs proper tor ſenſe; 
Marrow they made of ſmooth ſtrarphr triangles, of which the E- 
lements were formed, that it ſhould be the Origine of prolifick 
ſced. Bones they formed of Marrow and Earth, tic Earth moiſt 
ned, andoften dipt in Water and Fire. Fleſh is compounded of 
ſalt and ſharpe;, as of a kind of ferment. Marrow they encloſed 
with boxes, bones with ſizewes inſtead of chaines, rthar by theſe in- 
flexions the knitting ot the joints might be plyant. Over thele as 
a cover is extended the Skim, partly white , partly black, for 
beaury and uſe. Of theſe likewile confiſt the internall bowels, 
and the belly, and the inteſtines,every where rolled about ir. And 
fromthe mouth above the aſpera arteria, and the eſophagus , of 
which anc 'commeth down to the ſftomack , the other ro the 
Lungs. Meat 1s digeſted in the belly by ſpirit and heat,and thence 
diſtributed to the whole body according to their ſeverall conſti- 
rutions. The two veines paſhng along the ſpine of the Back, mcet 
and crofle at the head, where they ipread into many parts. 
Thus when the Gods had made man, and given him a ſoul a5 
the Miſtrcſle of his body, they placed the principall part of that 
{oul ro which Reaſon appertaineth, in the head. VW hence is dc- 


rived marrow and finewes, and by the different affection of this, 
tte 
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the  minde likewiſe is altered. Morcover they .gave him 
{enſes,as rhe attendants of k.caſon, and tic power ot judging and 
conteinplating WILL Reaton, Taolc parts ot rhc joul, WICH Are 
moved by meaner aftcctions, they (cared 1a lower places ; the ira- 
{cible part in rhe licart, the concupiſcivic avout the belly, and 
the parrs next to the Navell, of wtuch hereatter. 


C0 
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CHAP. XVIII. [ 
Of fight. 


Frer that the Gods had placed the eyes ( conduits of light ) 

in the face, they included in them a ficry light, which being 
[mooth and in ſome manner thick, they conceived of kin todiur- 
nall light. This breaketh torth cvcry where at the Eyes,but chief- 
ly through the Eye-balls, as being there moſt pure and clear, 
This agreeing with the externall light, as lixe with like afforderh 
the ſente of {1ght, whence in the night, when che light vaniſherh 
and is obſcured, this ray of ours no longer mingleth with the ini- 
mediate air z but, on the contrary, withdrawing it ſelf inwards , 
{mooths and diffuſes the motions that are in us , and fo bringeth 
onſleep, whereby the cyclids arc ſhur, If it bring much reſt , the 
ſleep is ttle difturb'd with dreams, bur it there remain any mori- 
ons behind, we are troubled with many illufions. In this manner 
phantaſies, whether true or falſe, ariſc. Ot the fame Nature are 
mages, which we fcc in glaſſcs,or other ſmooth pellucid bodies, 
which exiſt only by reflection. For, as the glaſſe is concave or 
convex, or oblong,the object 1s differently reprelentcd to the be- 
holder. The light being rctlec&ted ro other parts , thoſe which 
arediſperſed in convex meet in the concave , for in ſome, the 
right and left fides ſeem quite in\ erted, in others alike 3 in others, 
thoſe which are upwards ſeem downwards,and on the contrary, 
thoſe which are downwards, upwards. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the reſt of the Senſes. 
rams is given for the perception of voice, it arifeth from 2 


motion made about thc hcad, and lerterh in the liver. Voice 
15 that which paſſeth chrough che cars , brain, and bloua ro the 
: Vu Soul 
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Soul. A ſharp voice is that which is moved ſwiftly, deep which 
flowly, great which much, ſmall which little. | 

Next tolloweth the {cnſe proper to the Noſtrills , perceptible 
of odour. Odour is an affection which paſſcth from the veines of 
the Noſtrills ro the parts of rhe Navell. The Species thereof 
have no name, except the two that are moſt cominon, pleaſant, 
and unpleaſant, commonly called iweet and Lay, Fro Odour 
is more thick then Air, more thin then Water ; tor Odour is Pro- 
pcrly ſaid to be of thoſe things which have nor yet reccived per. 
fc& mutation, but conſiſt of a commuph{on of Air and Water, 
as ſmoke and miſts, For,by the reſolution of theſe into one another, 
the ſenſe of (melling is made, 

Taſt was made by the Gods robe the judge of Cifferent (4- 
vours. Hence are veines extended to the Heart, by which ſeveral 
favours arc examined, Thele Veins by rae. =: contraQting 
themſelves ſeverally according to tlic Sapors preſented to them, 
diſcern thcir differences. The differences of Sapours are ſeven ; 
{wcer, ſharp,ſowre, picqueant, ſalt, acid, bitter ; the Natureof 
{weet Sapour 1s contrary to all the reſt, for by its power it ſooth- 
cth and pleaſerh the moiſture of the tongue , whereas of the rd 
ſome diſturb and diſpell ir, as acute Sapors, ſome hear , and fly 
upwards,as the hot ; others being abſtcriive, diſſolve it;as the bit- 
ter ; others are by degrees purgative and abſterſivezas the ſalt; 
Of theſe ſome contratt the paſſages; they which do it more 
roughly, are called acid, they which more gently, auſtere, 

The ſenſe of rouching was formed by tlic Gods to diſcern hot 
and cold, ſoft and hard, light and hcavy, ſmooth and rough, and 
to judge the diffcrences of cach of theſe ; 71eldrag bodies, we all 


thoſe which yield tothe touch, 7e{.ſt:g thoſe which yield not ; 


thi: proceederh from the bales of bodics,. thoſe which tave large 
baſes are firm and ſolid , theſe which have narrow baſes are 
yiclding, ſoft, and caſily changed. Rough is that which is uneven 


' and hard, {mooth that which 15s plain and thick : As warm and 


cold qualities are moſt oppoſite, ſo they procced.from the moſt 
different cauſes. That which curterh by the acuteneſle and rough: 
neſle of its parts, begetteth a hot affc&ion , that which is more 
thick,in penetration,a cold,whilſt the more rare are expelled,and 
the more denſe compelled to penetrate into their room. Thence 
ariſeth a concuſſion and trepidation, and (an affection which is 
from hence begotten in bodies, ) rigor. 
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CHAP, XX. 


Of Heavy and Light. 


Eavy and light ought not to be defined by higher or lower 
Hi, nothing 15 Iigh or low; for Hcaven being abſolutely 
round , and 1ts convexe gytremity even',' we cannot rerm any 
thing higher or lower ; yet may we call that heavy , which 15 
hardly drawn to a place different from irs Nature, light which 
eaſily; or, heavy 1s that whith conſiſterh of moſt patrs, light of 
feweclt. 


C HAP. XXI. 


Of Reſpiration. 
We breath after this manner.The externall Air compaſſerh 


us round about,and paſſerh in at our mouth, noſtrills, and 
invifible Pores of the body, where being warmed, it floweth back 
again to the externall Air, by that part out of which it flowed, it 
again thruſterh the exrernall Air to the interiour, Thus thete 15 
an unintermitred ſucceſſion of inſpiration and expiration. 


_ — —— — — 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. 


(), Diſcaſes Plato alledgeth many cauſes. The firit 1s detect 
or excefſle of th. Elements, and a change uito places which 
apgrec not with their Nature. The {ſecond a prepoltcrous genera- 
tion of homogencal] parts, as when of flcſn is made blood , or 
choler , or flegme ; tor all theſc are nothing bur colliquation , 
or putretaGtion. Flegm 1s a new colliquation of fleſh ; {ſweat and 
tears, are a kind of Serum of flegm. Flegm intercepted 1n the 
outward parts, begetteth Scurfe and Leprotic , in te inward 
being mingled with Melancholy, it cauſerh the falling-lickncle. 
Sharp ,and ſalt flegme engender thoſe aff-Ctions which contilt in 
rigour, for all bodies that arc inflamed with cholcr mult fuffer 

that, A world of various diſcaſcs arc cngendred by _ and 
| Ficem 
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flegm. As concerning fteavours ; Plato conceiveth that a continy. 
ali feavour proceedeth from exccfle of fire, a quotidian from 
exceſſe of air, a tertian from exceſle of water, a quartan from ey. 
cefſe of Earth. Ir remaineth that we here begin to ſpeak ot the 
_ though not wirhout ſome dapger , 'of repeating the same 
things. 


p— INS 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


—— 


Of the three principall powers of the Soul. 


TH E Gods, the makers of mortall Creatures,having received 
from the firſt God the Soul of Man immorrtall, added unto it 
rwo mortall parts; yer leſt the immorrall divine part might be 
infe&ed witn mortall extravagances, tizey ſeared as Prince of all 
in the tower, as it were of the body, the Head , in figure reſem- 
bling the Univerſe. The reſt of the body they appointed asa ve- 
hiculum to ſerve this. To each mortall part they affigned its pro- 
- per havitarion, placing the iraſcible in the hearr, the concupiſci- 

ble in the midſt berwixt the Navell and the Diapnragme, bind- | 
ing it there as a furious ſavage Beaſt. They framed the Lungs in 
rejpeCt of rhe heart, ſoft, bloodlefſe, hollow, and ſpungy, that 
the heart being ſomrhing heated with anger , might thereby be 
refrigerated and afſwaged; the Liver to cxcitc and allay rhe con- 
cupiſcible part, having both ſweetneſſe and bitternefle,, as 
likewiſe for the clearing of divinations which are given by 
dreams : for as muchas in itby reaſon of its {moothneſle , 
ſhining and brightneſſe , rhe power which proceedeth from the 
mind doth ſhine forth. The Spleen was made for the benehi of 
the Liver, to purgeand cleante it 3 fo that thoſe corruptions, 
which by ſome diſcaſes, are contracted about the Liver, retire 


enuther. 


————C——— 


CHAP: XXIV. 
Of the diſtin&ion of the parts of the Soul. 


Tx the Soul and parts thereof according to their proper 
faculties are threefold; every part appointed by realon 
cheir ſeverall pee is manifeſt from hence. Thoſe things which 


are ſeparated by Nature, are divers; paſſhonate and reaſonable 


are ſeparate by nature; this being converſant in Intelligibles,that 
E in 
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in things ſad or. joyful, to omit the: paſſive part which is common 
likewite to bruit Beaſts. Now thelc two being diſtin& by Nature, 
muſt likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed by place, becauſe for the moſt 
part they difagree, and are repugnant to one andrher ; but no- 
ching can be repugnant to it ſelf, neither can thoſe things which 
are contrary to onc another conlilt rogether in the ſame, In Me- 
dca anger {eemeth to conteſt thus with reaſon ; 


I know nbat T intend is ill, 
But anger oVe/-rules my will. 


In Lazus,when he raviſhed (hryſippus , concupiſcence conteſted 
with Reaſon; for ſo he ſaith; ' 


Mex to this crime the Gods confine, 
To know the ill that the 'y decline. 


That the rationall power is different from. the Paſſive, 15 evi- 
dent ;rom ths, that they ordercd by ſeverall means, one by du{c1- 
pline, the orher by habituall practice. 


CHAP. XXV, 
Of the Immortality of the Soul. 


Hat the Soul is immortall ?lato proverh by theſe Arguments. 
The Soul to evcry thing,whercan it is, conferreth lite, as be- 
In7 naturally innate in her ſclf, bur that which conterrerh litc ro 
othcrs never admitteth-dearh, but what is ſuch is immerrall. 
ThE Soul byiag immortall, 1s likewiſe incorruptible , for it 1s 
an 1acorporcall icnce which cannot be changed ſubſtantially , 
ard1is on!y perceptible by rhe Intelle& , not by the cycs, and is 
un!tcrra, Hence it mult be ſimple, neither canbe at any ume 
diſſolved er .corruprcd. The body is contrary , for 1t 15 lubjc<tro 
19 and other ſenſes, and as it is compounded, ſo fhall it again 
be diffelved, and it is multiform. VWhen the Soul adhererh to 
thoſe thing; wiiich arc Precepiible by Intclle&, it acquickceth . 
Now to tat by whoſe preſence ſhe 15 diſturbeQl, ſhe cannor poſſi- 
ly be like, whercfore the is more like to thoſe chings which are 
perceptivle by IntclleR z but what is ſuch 1s by nature incorrup- 
tible a-*d pcriſhablc. 
| Again, thc Soul naturally doth prchide over the body , not the 
body ovcr the Soul > bur that which by nature ruleth and com- 
manderth is of kin tro Di\ inity, wi-crefore the Soul being next un- 
0 God, muſt be immortal, not [ubjc& to corruprion 
A. X Agair 
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gain, Contraries which have no medrum, not by themfelyes , 
but by fome accident are fo ordered by Nature , thar they mg 
be mutually made of one another. But that which men call lite 
is contrary to that which they call death ; as therefore Death 
is 2 ſeparation of the Soul from the body ; fo islife a conjungi. 
on of the Soul with the body , przexittent to the Body, Bur if 
ſhe be przexiſtent,and thall ſubſift after the body,irfolloweth thar 
ſhe be ſempiternall , for there cannot any thing be imagined 
whereby ſhe may be corrupted. 

Again, if learning be Reminiſcence, the Soul muſt be immox- 
tall, bur that iris reminiſcence we prove thus: Learning cannot 
otherwiſe conſiſt then by remembrance of thoſe things we for. 
merly know. For, if from S:ngulars we underſtand #niteyſall; 
how could we diſcourſe by fingulars which are infinite > or how 
from a few perceive Univerſalls> weſhould therefore ncceſlarily 
be deceived, as if we judged that only to be a living Creatur: 
which brearheth 3 or how could the notions themſelves have the 
reaſon of principles. By reminifcence therefore , from ſome few 
which we have conceived in our mind , we underſtand the:reſt, 
and trom ſome occurrent particulars we remember thoſe which 
we knew long before, but were then given over to oblivion, when 
the Soul firſt deſcended into the Body. 

Again, if the Soul be not corrupted by its own proper ul}, nei- 
ther can it be deftroy'd by that orany other , nor timply by any 
ill, and being ſuch, ſhall xemain uncorrupred. 

Again, that which is moved in it ſelf, as being the principleot 
motion in thoſe things which are moved, is alwaics moved; that 
which is ſuch is immortall; bur the Soul 1s moved of it ſelf, that 
which 1s moved of it ſelf is the principle of all motion and genc- 
ration; and a principle 1s expert of generation and corruption , 
whercfore the Soules of men and of the Univerſe it ſclt are ſuch, 
for both partake of the ſame miſtion. He affirmerh the Soul tobe 
moveable in her ſelf, becauſc it hathan innate lifes, alwatcs opc- 
rating by its power. 

That rationall Soules are immortall , may clearly be aſſerted 
out of Plato; btit wherher the irrationall be ſuch ſeemeth doubt- 
full; yet is ir probable that being guided only by Phantalic , 
not endued with reaſon or judgement , neither do they contem» 
plate any thing, or diſcern, or colle& from ir , nor can they dil- 
cern ills, but generally underſtand nothing , nor are of the lame 
nature with thoſe Soules which have Inte and Reaſon , but 
are capable of dying and being corrupted. For as much as they 
are immortall, it tolloweth that they are put into bodies, being 

lanted into the formed Nature of Embrio's, and tran{migratc 
into {everall bodies as well humane as others, either according t0 
ſome certain numbers which they expe& , or by the wil ot the 
Gods, or for: intempcrance of life, or for love of the BoJy. 3% 


fas 
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the Body and Soul have a Kind of affinity, as Fire and Brimſtone. 

Morcover the Souls of the Gods have a dijudicative faculty , 
called Gnoſtick , and impuliive ro ſeme ation, called Pa- 
raſtatick, which faculties being likewiſe in humane Soules , be- 
come changed as ſoon as they come ito the bodie , * the aſſiſtent 
into the concupiſcible, the impulitve into the Irafcible. 


ho 
——_—. 
———_— 
— 


CHAP. XXVLI 
Of Fate and Free-wlll. 


ncerning Fate Plato held thus. All things are in fate, yer all 
things arc not decreed by Fare, For Fatc, though itbe like 2 
Law, yetit uſeth not toſpeak in this manner, that this man ſhall 
do thus, and to thar man, that ſhall befall ( which were to pro- 
ceed into infinite, there being an infinite generation of men , and 
infinite accidents happening daily to them , beſides thar, this 
would take away our free-will, | our praiſe or diſpraiſe , and 
whatſocvcr 1s of that kind ) but farther thus; VWhatſoever Soul 
chooſeth ſuch a lite, and doth {ach things, cheſc ſhall follow, 
the Soul thercfore 1s free, andAt is left within its power to do or 
not to do, without any compulſion or neceſſity. Bur that which 
followerh the aCtion is performed by Fatc, As from Paris's ra- 
viſhing of Helezs , ( which it is within his power to do or not to 
do) ſhall follow that the Grecians contend with the Trojans a- 
bout Helene. Thus eApolls forcrold Laius; 


If thou Leget a Son, that Son ſhall kill thee. 


In the Oracle are comprehended both Laius and the begetting 
of a Son, that which ſhall follow upon the þegetting of the Son 
depends on Plato. 

That which may be done is of a middle kind betwixrt true and 
falſe, and being ſo indefinite by Nature : that which 1s in our 
power, is carricd on as it were unto it.That which 15 done by our 
ele&ion, is preſently either true or falſe ; that which isin power, 
is different from that which is ſaid to be in habit and a&t. Thar 
which is in power declarethan aptitude in that thing, wherein 
the habit is not yet perfe&t.So a boy may be ſaid to be a Gramma- 
rian, a Muſician, a Carpenter in power. He 1s in habit of one or 
more of theſe when he hath acquired that habit. He is ſaid ro be 
in a&, when he operatcth according to that acquired habic. That 
which we call poſſible to be done is none of thetic. Indererminate 
is that which is in our power, and to which part focvcr it incli- 
neth, will be true or falſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P, XXVII. 


ETHICK. 
Of the chief Good, and of Virtnes. 


E muſt next give a ſhort account of Plato's Ethicks, That 
which is worthy of all honour, and is the Suprcame 
ood , he conceived not caſte to be found, and 1t found, not (fe 
to be declarcd.For this realon, he communicated the contc mpla 
tion of the chick good to very tew, and thole of his moſt intimate 
acquaintance, of whom his judgement made cholce for this pur. 
pole. But our good,1f we examine his books dillgently, we ſhall 
find he placed in the knowledge of the firſt good , which may 
rightly be called God, and the firſt mind, For all things which 
men call good, he concciverh to be called good in this recipe, for 
as much as they derive ſomthing from that good, as all {weet ang 
hor things are termed ſuch from ſome participation ot tic fir 
ſweet, and firſt hot, Of thoſe things which are in us, only 1c 
mind and reaſon have a fimilitude oi the firſt good. Whore 
he calleth our good , Fair, Vencrable, Amiable, Proporti- 
onate , and laitly Beatitude. Of thoſe which are commonly call. 
ed good, as health, beauty, ſtrength, there 1s none good, unlcfic it 
be employed towards the practice of Vertue, For being (cpara- 
tcd from Vertue , they are like matter only , and to tizolc wi 
make ill uſe of them only 111. Yet theſe Plato fornetimes calleth 
mortal goods.Bcatitude he reckoneth not amongſt humanc goo.!s, 
bur amongſt the divine and immortall, VWhence he aſſert: tar 
the ſouls of true Philoſophers are rcpleniſh'd with vaſt admirable 
oods, and after thc aifſoturion of tictr mortall body, arc admit 
rcd to the table of the Gods, and with them walk over an (ur- 
vey the ficld of Truth, becauſe they did tce they uſed the uinolt 
endcavours of their Soulcs to know it, and eſteemed it tl:c molt 
precious of all things, by the benchit whereof they illuſtraicd and 
excited ther mind as a loſt or blinded fight , preferring tlc con- 
ſervation thercof before many corporcall eyes. Fooliſh mcn arc 
like thoſe who lead all their life in fome Cave under ground, 
where they never ſaw the light of the Sun, but only ſomc cmpty 
thin ſhadows of ſuch bodics as are with us upon the Earth,wl.ch 
ſccing, they. think they ſee true bodics. As theſe, if excr they 
ſhou}d be brought our of darknefle into the clear light , wou!4 
— deipite all things which rkey ſaw before, and t}.cm- 
elves much more, as havins been abſolutely deceived 3 $0 iy 
who riſe up our of the darkncſe of this life to thoſe chings vhuk:! 
aredivinc and fair, in all Iikclyhood will contemn what bc- 
tore thcy molt clteemed,and love more vehemently this cont. m- 
< } F 
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plation. Thus it appcareth,that only what is goodis bode, and 
that Vertue ſufficerh ro Felicity, > 

Moreover, that good and fair conſiſt in knowledge of the firſt 
good, he declarcth in whole volumes. As concerning thoſe which 
are good by participation , he ſpeaketh thus in his firſt Book of 
Laws. Good is twotold, Humane and Divine, @c. If any thing 
be diſjoyned from the firſt good, and void of the cſſence thereof, 
that is called good by the fooliſh, which 7 Euthydemo, he affirm- 
cth to be a greater ill tothe Poſleſlor, 

That he concctverh the Vertues to be cligible in themſelves , 
is manifeſt, in as much as he affirmerh that only to be good which 
is honeſt, which he demonſtrateth in many Dialogues , particu- 
ly in thoſe of the Common-wealth. * 

Hence he concetverh that man to be moſt happy andblefſed , 
who hath attained the Science we mentioned ; yet not in reſpe& 
of the honours which attend ſuch a perſon, nor of any other re- 
ward; for though he be unknown to all men, and ſuch things, as 
are commonly accounted Ills, as, diſhonour , baniſhment and 
death happen unto him $ he 1s notwithſtanding happy. On the 
contrary, 4 man who wants this knowledge , though he poſlcſle 
all things commonly eſteemed good, riches, , power, health, 
ſtrength, and Beauty, he is nothing the more happy. 

He aflertcth an ultimate cnd, conformable to all theſe which 
isto be made like unto God, as far as Humanity 1s capable of be- 
ing ſuch. This he expounds variouſly, ſomrimes as 72 Theeteto ) 
he afhrms our reſemblance to God toconfiſt in being prudent , 
juſt, and holy z wheretore we muſt endeavour to fly with all 
+ celerity from hence to thoſe. This flight is the reſem- 

lance to God, as much as is poſſible : The finulicude confitterh 
in Prudence, Juſtice, and Sanctity ; ſomntimes in Juſtice only , as 
in his laſt Book of the Common-wealth.For a man 1s never delcr- 
ted by God,whilſt he endeavourcth to be juſt , and by the very 
att of Vertue, as much as man 1s capable ot, he is rendred ike 
unto God. 1z Phedoze he aflerteth, that this reiemblance to God 
is acquired by Temperance and Juſtice, thus. Are 70t they blſed 
and happy, and frem hence ſhall go 1nto the beſt place , who hate pratiiſed 
the popular cruill Vertue which they call Temperance and Juſtice > A- 
gain, ſomtimcs he affirmed, that the cnd ot lite is ro be like 
unto God, ſomtimcs to follow God, as when hee faith 
God indeed according to the old {aying, contarning the beginning, 
midale and end of all things, 8c. Somtumcs he joyncth both too<c- 
ther, as when he ſaith, The Soul following God, and bang rendied like 
wato b1m, &c. The principle of Utility is good it felt, but chis 1s 
{aid of God, therefore the cd conformable to the principle, 1s to 
become like unto God, to the Celcitiall, or rachcr ſupercelcitiall 
God, who hath not Vertuc , but is more excellent then all Ver- 
tue.Wherctore it is rightly taid, that zax{axain, miſery, 15 a per- 
Y--y \iriiey 


verſity of the Genius S#«qavie, Bearitude is a good habit of the 
Genius. 

This ſimilitude to God we ſhall obtain,if we enjoy convenient 
nature z in our manner, education andfenſe, according to Lay, 
and chiefly by reaſon, and diſcipline, and inſtirution of wiſdom, 
withdrawing our ſelvesas much as poſhble from humane affairs, 
and being converſant in thoſe things only which are underſtood 
by contemplation:the way to prepare,and,as it were,tocleanſethe 
Dan tharis in us,is to initiate our ſelves into higher diſciplines, 
which is done by Muſick, Arichmertick, Aſtronomy and Geome- 
try, not without ſome reſpe&t of the body by Gymnaſtick, where. 
by it is made more rcady for the a&tions both of Warrc and 
Peace, 


— 


CHAP.,XXVIIL 
The definition and kinds of Virtue. 


Err being divine, is the perfe& and beſt affeQion of the 
VF. Soul, which adorneth a man, and rendreth him more cxcel- 
Jent and ready, as well for ſpeech as action , whether he do ita- 


Jone or with others. 

Of the Verrues,lome are placcd in the rationall part, ſomein 
the irrationall, For whereas che Nature of the rationall part is 
onc, that of the iraſcible another, that of the concupiſcible ano- 
ther, the perfe&ion of theſe muſt likewiſe be different. That of 
the rationall is Prudence,of the iraſcible, Fortztude,of the concupil- 
cible,Temperance. 

Prudexce 1sthe Science of things, Good, Bad , and betwixt 
both. 

Temperance is an apt moderation of defires and appetites; when 
when wecall Temperance a moderation and obedicnce,we mean 
only this, that it is a faculty cauſing all appetites to be ſubjected 
unto it, in decent order, and ſubmifle obedience ro be comman- 
dcd by nature. This is the rationall part. 

Fortttude 1s a lawfull obſervation of a command difficult,or not 
difficult, thar is, it is a faculty which keepeth a lawfull precept. 

Juſtices an agreement amoneſt all rheſe, which cauſerh that 
the three parts of the Soul agree with one another, and that each 
be worthuly converſant inthoſe things which are proper, and be- 
long unto it, 

hus1t isa common intire perte&ion of theſe three Vertues, 
Prudeiice, Fortitude and T, emperance,-in {uch manner that rcaton 
commandeth, and the reſt of the parts,cach according to its af 
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verall property, are reſtrained by Realon , and ay it. 
conic 


Hence it followeth,that the Vertues are murally quent 
to one another 5 Fortitude being the conſervation of a lawfull 
precept, is likewiſe conſervative of right rcaſon, Right rcaſon 

rocecderh from Prudence; Prudence cohereth with Fortitude, 
for it is the knowledge of good things, but no man can diſcern 
that which is good,it he be dittracted by fear , or involved in the 
like troubles. In like manner, neither can any man be wiſe, and 
intemperate, for then he is overcome by afte&ions. If a man do 
ſomthing contrary to reaſon, Plato affirmcth he doth through ig- 
norance and imprudence,ſo that can be prudent that is intempe- 
rate or fearfull. Whence it followeth, that the perfe& Vertyes 
cohere to one another, and are inſeparable. 


—_— 


C HAP, XXIX. 
Of Virtues, Vices, and their differences. 


He gifts of Nature and progreſs in them are called Vertues 

alſo, by reaſon of their 1militude with the perfect Vertucs, 
afluming the ſame name. In this ſence we call all ſouldicrs ſtout, 
and ſometimes call imprudent and raſh perſons ſtout, when we 
ſpeak not of the perfc& Vertues, for the pertc& neither increaſe 
nor decrcale + but Vices arc intended and remitted. One man is 
more imprudent and more unjuſt then another , neither do all 
the vices follow one another , for they are certain contrarics 
which are not competible ro the fame. Such is fury ro Cowar 
dice,and prodigality to covetouſnefle, nor can there be any man 
at once poſlcfſcd of all Vices, no more then a body tormented by 
all diſcaſes. 

Morcover,thercis a mean affetion which inclincth not plainly 
either to Vice or Vecrtue ; for it is not neceſſary that all men muſt 
be good or bad ; they are ſuch, who have arrived art the height 
of theſe; for it is not calic to paſle ſuddenly trom Vertue to Vice, 
becauſe betwixt extreames there is a great intervall and 
diſtance. 

Ot Vertues ſome are principall, others concomitant ; princi- 
pall are thoſe which are inthe rationa!l part of the Soul , and by 
which the other Vertucs are :perte&ed. Concomitant arc 
thoſe which are in the other part -which arc ſubject to 
Aﬀetions. Theſe act honeſt things according to Reaſon , not 
that which is in them, for they have none , bur . that which they 
reccive from Prudence,which is confirmed in them by cuſtom and 
exerciſe. 

Now for as much as ncither ſcicnce nor art confiſteth in an, 
part 
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part of the foul, but in the rationall, choſe vertues which are iq 
the other part , that is ſubje& to affections, cannot be taught, be. 
cauſe they are neither Arts nor Sciences , neither have they a pe- 
culiar Do&rine. Prudence is a Science , which preſcribeth unty 
every one what is proper to him, as a Pilot, or Maſter of a Ship, 
to inferiour ignorant Sailors. The likein a common Souldicr 
and a Generall. 

For as much as Ills are intended and remitted, offences cannot 
be equall, bur ſome muſt be greater,others leſſer , for which rea- 
ſon, they,who make Lawes,puniſh ſome more gently, other more 
ſevercly. And though Vertues are certain Heights, as being per- 
fea, and like unto that which 1s right, yet in another reſpect they 
are called mediocritics,becaule all or the moſt of them ore place] 
betwixt two Vices, whereof one ſinneth in cxcefle , the other in 
defe&; as on the one fide of Liberaltty is Covetouſneſſe, on the othcr 
Prodigality. For in affe&tions we recede from the mean, when 
we relinquiſh that which 1s placedin Vertuc, cithcr by excelc or 
defe&, But neither he, who beholding his Parents wronged 1: nv- 
thing moved thereat, nor he who is incens'dat the {mallcit mat- 
tcrs void of paſſion or moderate, but the quite contrary. He who 
at the death of his Parents grjeveth nor, is void of paſſion ; He 
who deſtroyeth himſelf with gfieving, is overpaſſionate andim- 
moderate; he who grieycth moderately, is moderatcly paſſo- 
nate. In like manner , he, who fcarcth upon all occaſions, and 
more then necds, 15 timerous; he who tearcth nothing is raſh; He 
only is ſtout that can keep a mean berwixt fear and raſhneſle; the 
like in all the reſt. And tor as muchas that which is mean in at= 
fetions 1s likewiſe beſt, and mediocrity 1s nothing but a mcan 
betwixt cxceſle and defeR, there are theſe Vertues termed Medi- 
ocrities, becauſc in humane perturbations and paſſions they affect 
usa middle kind of way. 


—— eO— 
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CHAP- XXX, 


That Vertne is voluntary, Vice involuntary. 


\ JT Ertue being chiefly of thoſe things which are in our powe? 
not compuliive ( for it could not dgſcrve praile , it it came 
either by nature or divine decree ) it followeth, that Veriuc |» 
voluntary, begotten by a fervent, generous, and firm impulſion. 
From this, that Vertue is voluntary , it tolloweth that V 1c 15 
involuntary; For, who, in the moſt excellent part of himlclic, 


. -. $ * . = «| 
- would ever voluntarily chooſe that which is the greatcit ot 21! 


Ills > When a man is carried on to Vice , he firſt inclinerh to it, 
not as if 1t were ill, but,good, and if hefall into iil, doubrlcflc, be 
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is deceived with thinking , that this way by a leſſer ill, he ma 
arriveata greater good, and goeth in this manner unwillingly 
to it. For, it js not poſſible , a man ſhould purſue ill as it is 111 , 
without any hope ot good, or, fear of a greater ill. All ill things 
therefore, which an 111 man doth, arc involuntary ; for, injuſtice 
being involuntary , to act unjultly is ſo much more involuntary , 
as the ation of Vice 1s beyond the idlc habit thereof. Yet, thoush 
wicked actions arc involuntary, the wicked nevertheleſſe ought 
to be puniſhed, and rhat not atter one manner ; bur, according to 
the variety of hurt which they do to thoſe they wrong. Thar 
which 1s involuntary conliſteth in ignorance ot perturbations ; 
all which may be divertcd, cirher by rcaſon, or civill cuſtome , or 
diligence. 


——— - AY 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Love and Fricndhip. 


Riezdſhip, propcrly ſo termed, is made by a mutuall recipro- 
þ-2n benevolence. This is, when cirher is as much concerned 
tor the happineſle of the ctacr,as of his own , which equality is 
prcſcrved only by fimilituce of manners : For, the like 1s triend 
roits like, 1t they be both moderate3 but, the intcmperare cannor 
ayrce either with themſelves, or the modcrate. 

Inere are other things which are thought tricndſbips, but are 
are not {ucl., in which there appcareth ſoruc ſhew of vertue. Of 
thcle, 1s the naturall goodwill of Parents to their Children , and 
of Kindred one to another, as allo that which 1s called c1111l and 
ſociable : Theſe are not alwaics accompanyed with mutual be- 
nevolence. Likewiſe, the amatory art is a kind uf tricndibip. Thar 
which is honeſt 1s proper to a gencrous ſoul, dithoncit, to a per- 
verſe; mean, to one meanly attc&ed. For, as the habit ot the ra- 
tionall ſoul is three-told, right, diſhoneſt, and mcan ; fo man 
different kinds are thcre of love , which appcarcth molt clearly 
in the difference of the ends they propoſe unto themtelves. The 
diſhoneſt aimes only at corporeall-pleaſure , and thcretore 15 ab- 
ſolutely bruitiſh. The honeſt contidereth the minde only , as tar 
as vertue appcarcth in ir. The mcan delireth both the beauty of 
the ſoul and of the body ; of which love, hc who 1s worthy , is 
mean likewiſc that is, neither abfolurcly honeſt nor dithoneſt, 
Hence that love which aimeth only art thc body , ought to be 
tearmed aDcmon(rather then a Deity,which never dclcenderh rv 
an human bodie ) tranſmitting divine things to men, and human 
to God, 

Of the three kinds of love, that which is proper to a good man. 

£2 being 
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being remote from vicious affeCtions, is artificiall , whence ir is 
placed in the rationall part of the foul. The contemplariony 


: thereof are theſe, to diſcern who is worthy of love, and to con- 


tract friendſhip with him,-and enjoy it: This diſcernment is made 
from his aimes or deſires , whether they are generous, and dire. 
cd toa good end, or violent and fervent. The contraGion,or 
acquiſition of friendſhip, is made, not by wanton exceſfive praiſe, 
bur rather by reprehenfion , ſhewing him, that ir 1s not conyeni- 
cnt he ſhould live in that manner he doth; when he enjoyeth the 
{ove of him whom he affe&s, he muſt alwaies exhort him to thoſe 
things , by exerciſe whereof, he may arrive at perfect habit 
Their end is that of lover and beloved , they-may Ar laſt become 
friends. 


——————————_— 


CHA P. XX XII. 
Of Paſſions. 


N;uſtice is ſogreat an ill, that it is better to ſuffer wrong then 
| fo do wrong ; tor one belongerh to a wicked man, the other to 
a weak man : both are diſhoneſt , but to do wrong is wor(e, by 
how much it is more diſhoneſt. It is as expedient that a wicked 
man be puniſhed, as that a ſick man ſhould be cured by a Phyſici- 
an ; for all chaſtiſement is a kind of medicine for an offending 
Soul. 

Since the greater part of Vertues are converſant abour paſſi- 
ons , it is neccſſary that we define paſſion, Pafhon is an irrario- 
nall motion of the Soul, ari{ing out of ſome good or il] ; it is call. 
edan irrationall motion, becauſe neither judgments nor opini- 
ons are paſſions ; but motions of the irrational! parts of the Soul. 
For in the irrationall part of the Soul, there are motions , which 
though they are done by us,are yet nothing the more in our pow- 
cr, They are often done therefore contrary tv our inclination and 
will; for ſomtimes it falleth our , that though we know things 
ro be neither pleaſing nor unpleafing, expetible nor avoidable, 
yet weare drawn by them, which could never be if fuch paſſions 
were the fame with Judgement. For we reje& judgement when 
we.diſapprove it whether it ought robe ſo or otherwiſe, In the 
definition is added , ariſing from ſome good or ſome 111, becauſe 
of that which .is mean or indifferent betwixt theſe , no paſſion 15 
ever excited in us. All paſſions ariſe from that which ſcemeth 
good or ill, It we ſee ns teſent, we rejoice, if future,we de- 
__ On the conrrary, if ill be preſent, we grieve, if imminent,we 

car. 


The ſimple affections, and, as it were, clements of the reſt arc 
.,'” « wo; 
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two Pleaſure and Greef 3 the reſt conliſt of theſe, Neither are fear 
and deſire ro be numbred among the principall paſhons , tor 
he who fearetn, 15 not wholly deprived of pleaſure, nor cana 
man live the leaſt moment, who deſpaireth to be freed or caſed 
of ſome ill. Bur it is more converſant in grief and forrow, and 
therefore he, who fcareth,forroweth. But he who deſircth, like 
all thoſe who deſire or expect ſomthing, is delighted ; infomuch 
as he is not abſolutely confident; and hath nor a firm hope he is 

rieved. And if deſire and fcar are not principall paſſions, it will 
doubrleſle follow,that none of the other affections are ſimple ; as 
anger, love, emulation and the like ; for in theſe, Pleaſure and 
Grict are maniteſt, as conliſting of them. 

Moreover of Paſhons, ſome are rough, others mild, the mild 
are thoſe, which are naturally in men , and if kept within their 
bounds, arc neceflary and proper to man, if they exceed, vitious. 
Suchare Pleaſure, Grict, Anger, Pitty, Modeſty; for it 15 proper 
roman to delight in thoſe things which are according to Nature 
and to be grieved at their contratics. eAger is neccflary to repell 
and puniſh an injury. Mercy agreeth with Humanity. Modeſty 
reacherh us to decline ſordid things. Other pafſions arc rough,and 
przternaturall, ariſing from ſome depraved or perverſe cuſtom. 
Such are exceſſive laughter, joy in the misfortunes of others, ha- 
tred of Mankind. Theie, whether intenſe or remifſe, after what 
manner ſoever they are,are alwaics crroneous, and admit not a- 
ny laudable mediocrity. 

As concerning Plecature and Grict, Plato writeth thus. Theſe 
paſſions are excited in us by Nature. Grict and forrow happen to 
thoſe who are moved contrary to Nature ; Pleaſure to thoſe who 
arc reſtored to the proper conititution of their Nature. For he 
conceiveth the naturall ſtate of man to conſiſt in a mcan betwixt 
Pleaſure and Grief, not moved by either , in which ſtare we live 
: longeſt. He afſerteth ſeverall kinds of Pleaſure, whereot lome rc- 
late to the Body, others to the Soul, Again, of Pleaſures fome are 
mx'd with griet, ſome are pure. Again, ſome procecd {rom thc 
remembrance of things paſt,others from hope of things to come. A- 
gain, ſome are 4:ſhone#, as being intcmpcrate and unjuit ; others 
moderate, and joyned with good, as joy tor good things, andthe 
Pleaſure that followeth Vertue. Now becauie mott Pleaturcs 
are naturally diſhoneſt , he thinks it not to be diſputed whethet 
Pleaſure can be ſimply and abſolutely a good, thar being to be 
accounted poor and of no value, which is raiſed out of another , 
and hath not a principall primary eſſence. For Pleaſure cohcreth 
even with its contrary Grict, and is joyncd with it, which conld 
not bezit one were {imply good, the other {imply ill. © 
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CHAP. XXXLI, 
Of the formes of Common-wealths. 


F the formes of Common-wealth, ſome are ſuppoſe ynly 
and conceived by abſtra& from the reſt. Theſe he deliversin 
his book of a Commonwealth,whercin he deſcriberh the firſt con. 
cordant, the ſecond diſcordant , enquiring which of theſe js the 
moſt excellent, and how they may be conſtituted. He alſo gi. 
videtha Commonwealth like the Soul into three parts, Keepers 
Defenders,and Artificers. The office of the firſt is to Counlel,to ad. 
vile, to command ; of the ſecond, to defend the Commonwealth, 
upon occaſion, by armes, which anſwereth to the iraſcible poy. 
cr; To the laſt belong Arts and other ſervices. He will have Prin- 
ces to be Philoſophers, and to contemplate the firſt good, affirm. 
ing that ſo only - 30 ſhall govern rightly. For Mankind can never 
be treed from1ll, unlefle cither Philoſophers govern, or they who 
govern be inſpired with Philoſophy after a divine manner, A 
Commonwealth is then governed belt, and according to [uſtice, 
when cach part of the City pertormerh its proper Office. $o that 
the Princes give Laws to the People 3 the Detenders obcy them, 
and fight for them, the reſt willingly ſubmit to their Superiours, 
Of a Commonwealth he aflcrteth five kinds, the firſt, A47i#1- 
tracy, when the beſt rue ; the ſecond, Timocracy, when the ambis 
tious 3 the third Democracy, when the people ; the fourth , Oligar- 
chy, when a few ; the laſt, Tyranzy, which is the worlt of all, 

He deſcribeth likewiſe other ſuppoſed formes of Common- 
wealth, as that in this Book of Laws ; and, that which retormeth 
others, in his Epiſtles, which he uſcth for thoſe Cities that in his 
Books of Laws he ſaith are ſick. Theſe have a diſtin place, and 
{cle& men out of every age, as according to the diverlity of thcir 
nature and place, they require different inſtiturion,education and 
armes. The Maritime people are to :{tudy Navigation and $ca- 
fight ; the Iland fighting on foot ; thoſe in mountanous Countries 
to uſe light armour, thole on the ſhore hceavy.Some of theleroex- 
crcile fighting on horſeback. In this City he alloweth not aCom- 
munity of women, Thus is Politicka Verue converſant both in 
Aion and Contemplation ; the end wherof is to conſtitute 2 
City, good, happy, and convenient to it ſelf, It conſiders a great 
many things, amongſt the reſt, whether War be to be waged o! 

not. 
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CHA P, XXXIV. 


Of a Sopbiſt. 


Itherto we have ſpoken of a Philoſopher , from whom a $S«- 
phift differerh;In Marners,becaule he reacheth young men for 
ain, and defireth rather ro ſeem then to be good. In matter, for a 
hiloſopher is converſant in thoſe things which alwaies are, and 
continually remain in the ſame manner z bur a Sophiſt in thar 
which is not, for which reaſon he ſeeketh darkneſſe, that he ma 
not be known to be what he is. To things that arc, that which 1s 
not, is not oppoſed as contrary, for it neither exiſterh, nor is par- 
ticipant of any cflence, nor can be underſtood. So that if any man 
endeavour to expreſle 1t in words, or comprehend it by thought z 
he is deceived, becauſe he putterth rogerher things contrary and 
repugnant. Yet that which1s not, as tar as it 1 ſpoken, is not a 
pure negation of that which is, but implyerh a relation to ano- 
ther, which in ſome manner is joined to Ezs. So thatunleſſe we 
aſſume ſomthing from that which 1s to that which is norit cannot 
be diſtinguiſhed from other things, butthus, as many kinds as 
they are of E;;s,{0 many are there of Non-Ezs, becauſe that which 
15 not aii ExS 15 a Non-Exs. 

Thus much may ſerve for an introduion into Plato's Philo- 
ſophy : Some things perhaps are ſaid orderly, others diſperſedly, 
or contuſedly; yet is all ſo laid down, that by thoſe which we 
have Cd » the reſt ofthis Afſertions may be found out and 
contemplated, . 
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eAfier ſo ſerious a Diſcomrſe, it will not be amiſſ 
to give the Reader a Poeticall entertainment upon 
the ſame Subje&, being 


A PLATONICK DISCOURSE, 
Writtenin Italian by 


FOHN PICUS Earl of MIRANDULuA, 
, | In explication of a Sonner by 


HIERONIMO BENIVIENTI. 
ThefrtR PART. 


Sea. I. 


z& T is a principle of the Platoniſts , That every 

22 crearcd thing hath a threefold being ; Cauſal, 

& Formal, Participated. In the Sun there is no 

JoBÞ hear, that being but an clementary quality , 

9 not of Celeſtiall nature : yet 4s the Sun the 

cauſc and Fountain of all heat, Fire is hotby 

nature, and its proper form : VWood is not hor 

of irs {elf, yet 15 capable of receiving that quality by: Fire, Thus 

hath hear its Caufall being in the Na es Borall in the Fire, its 

Participated in the Fuel. The moſt noble and perte& of thele is 

the Cauſal : and therefore Platoniſts afſcrt, Thar all excellencics 

arc in God after this manner of being ; That in God is nothing , 

but from him all things ; That Intelle& is not in him, bur chat he 

is the original ſpring of every Intelle&.Such is Plotzzus's meaning, 

when he affirms, * God neither underſtands nor knows 3 that is to ſay, 

after a formall way, As Dronyſcus Areopagtta, God 15 neither an In 

tellefiuall nor Intelligent nature, but unſpeakably exalted gbove all In- 
telle# and Knonledge. 


Sea. II. 


Latoniſts diſtinguiſh Creatures into three degrees. The firlt 
| Þ amumenr war the corporcall and viſible;as Heaven,Elements, 
and all compounded of them : The laſt the inviſible, incorporcal, 
abſolutely tree from bodies, which properly are called Intel- 
Ic&uall ( by Divines, Angelicall) Natures. Betwixt theſe 152 
middle nature, which though incorporeall, inviſible, immorrall, 
yet moveth bodies, as being obliged to that Office ; called, -- 

rationa 
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rationall Soul ; inferiour to Angells, ſuperiour to Bodies; ſubje& 
to thoſe, gn of theſe : Above which is God himſelfe;, author 
and _— e of every Creature , in whom Divinity hath a ca- 
{uall being; from whom , procecding to Angells, it hath a for- 
mall being, and thence is derived into the rationall Soul by 


articipation of cheir luſtre : below which, no nature can aſſume 
the Title of Divine. 


Sect, III. 


Hat the firſt of theſe three Natures cannot be nwlti lyed , 

who 15 bur one, the principle and cauſe of all orher Divini 
ty, is evidently proved by Platoniſts, Peripateticks, and our Di- 
vines. About the ſecond (442. ) The Angelick aad Intellectual , 
Platoniſts difagrce. Some (as Proclus, Hermias, Syianus, and ma- 
ny others ) berwixt God and the rationall Soul place a great 
number of creatures; part of theſe they call Niem, rites, Intcllig1- 
ble, part intelleftuall ; which termes, Plato ſometimes confoun- 
deth, as in his Phedo. Plotiaas, Porphyrius, and generally the moſt 
refined Platoniſts, betwixt God and the Soul of the World, a{- 
ſigne only one Creature , which they call the Son of God, be- 
cauſe immediately produced by him. The firſt opinion complies 
moſt with D:oyſius Areopagita, and Chriſtian Divines, who aſ- 
ſert the number of Angells tro be in a manner infinite. The {econd 
isthe more Philofophick , beſt ſuiting with Ariſtotle and Plato , 
whoſe ſenſe we only purpoſe to cxpreflc; and therefore will de- 
cline the firſt path (though that oaly be the right) to purſue the 
latter; \, © 


SeF. IV. 


VVE thereforc , according to the opinion of Plotzzus , con- 

firmed not only by the beſt Plaroniſts, but, even by 
Ariftotle, and all the Arabvians, cſpecially Auucenna, aftirm, Thar 
God from etcrniry produced a creature of incorporcall and in- 
telleuall nature, as perfect as is poſſible for a created being , 
beyond which, he produced nothing ; tor, of the moſt perfect 
caufe, the effe& muſt be moſt perfect , and rhe moit pertect can 
be but one; for, of two or more, it is not poſſible but one4hould 
be more or lefſe perfe& than the reſt , orherwite they would not 
be two; but the ſame. This reaſon for our opinton 1 rather 
chooſe, then that which Aztzcez alledges , founded upon thus 
principle, That from one cauſe, as one , can procced bur one ct- 
te&. We conclude therefore , that no creature bur thus firſt 
minde procceds immediately trom God : tor, of all othcr cftects 
fluing trom this minde, and all other ſecond cautes,God is only 
the mediate cfficicnt. This by Plato, Hermes,and Zorogſterts called 
the Daughter of God, the Minde, Wiſdome » Die Reaſon, by lone 
umerpreted the word; not mceaning(with our Divines ) the on ot 
m0, 


%S 
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God, he not being a creature, but one eſlence coequall with the 
Creator. 


Sect. V. 


\ A LL underſtanding agents have in themſelves the form of 

that which they deſign to effe&: asan Archite@ hath jn his 
minde a figure of the building he undertakes, which as his par. 
ecrn he exaGtly ſtrives to imitate : This Platoniſts call the Idea or 
Exemplar, believing it more rfe&, then that which is made 
after it : and this manner of Being , Ideal, or Intelligible, the g. 
ther Materiall and Senſible : So that when a Man builds a houſe, 
they afirm there are two , one IntelleQuall in: the Workman 
mind ; the other ſenſible, which he makes in Stone, Wood, or the 
like ; expreſſing in that matter the form he hath-conceiy'd: to this 
Dante alludes. 


n= None any work can frames 
Unleſs himſelf become the ſame, 


Hereupon they ſay, though ,God produced only one creature, 
yer he produced all, becauſc in it he produced the Ideas and 
torms of all, and that intheir moſt perfect being,thar is the Ideal, 
for which reaſon they call this Mind, the Intelligible World, 


Sea, VI. 

AT the pattern of that Mind they affirm this ſenſible 
World was made, and the exemplar being the moſt perfect 
of all created things, it muſt follow that this Image thereof be as 
perfe& as itsnature will bear.And ſince animate things are more 
rfc& then the inanimate; and of thoſe the rational then the 
1rrationall, we muſt grant, this World hath a Soul perfect above 
all others. This is the firſt rationall Soul, which, though incorpo- 
reall, and immateriall, is deſtin'd ro the fun&ioh of governing 
and moving corporeall Nature : . not free from the body as that 
mind whence from Eternity it wasderiv'd , as was the mind 
from God. Hence Platoniſts argue the World is eternall ; its 
ſoul being ſuch, and not capable of being without a body , that 
alſo muſt be from eternity ; as likewiſe the motion of rhe Hea- 

vens, becauſe the Soul cannot be without moving. 


Sea. VII. 

He antient Ethnick Theologians, who caſt Pocticall vails 

over the face of their myſteries, exprefle theſe three natures 

by other names. (#lum they call God himſelf; he produc'd the 
firſt Mind, Saturn : Saturn the Soul of the World, Jupiter. C glum 
imples Priority, and excellence, as in the Firmament , the firſt 
Heaven, Saturs ſignifies IntelleQuall nature, wholly imploy'd 1 
con- 
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contemplation 3 Juptter active lite , conſiſting in moving and go- 
verning all ſubordinate to ir, The propertics of the rwo latter a- 
gree with their Planets : Saturn» makes Men Contemplative , Ju- 
pter Imperious. The Speculative butied abour things above them 
the Pratick beneath them, 


Sea. VIII. 
V 


Hich three names are promiſcuouſly uſed upon theſe 

grounds : In God we underſtand firit his Excellence , 
which as Caulc, hc hath above all his effects ; tor this he is called 
Cglus. Secondly, the production of thoſe cffe&s , which denotes 
converſion rowards interiours ; in this re{pe& he is ſomerimes 
called Juprter, but with an addition, Optimus, Maximus, The firſt 
Angclick nature hath more names, as more diverſity. Every crea- 
ture conſiſts of Power and A : the firit, Plato in Phrlebo, calls In- 
finite : the ſecond, Finite : all 1mperfteCions in the Mind are by 
rcaſon of the firſt ; all perte&ions, trom the latrer, Her operari- 
ons are threefold. About Superiours, the contemplation of God $ 
about the knowledge of herclt ; about inferiours, the production 
and care of this ſentible World : theſe three proceed from A&. 
By Power ſhe deſcends to make infcriour things; bur in cither re- 
ſpect is firm within her {clt, In the two firſt, becauſe contempla- 
nive, ſhe is called Saturz ; inthethird, Juprter, a name principally 
applyed ro ner power, as that part from whence 1s derived the 
act of ProduCtion of things.For the ſame rcaſon is the ſoul of the 
World , asſhe contemplates her ſelf or ſupcfiours, termed Sa- 
urs 3 as the is imploycd in ordcring worldly things, Jupiter : and 
ſince the government of the World belongs propcrly to her ; rhe 
contemplation to the Mind ; therefore 1s the one ablolutely called 
Juptter, the other Saturn. 


Sea, IX. 


F- His World therefore ( as all other creatures ) conſiſteth of 2 
Soul and Body : the Body is all that we behold , compoun- 
ded of the four Elements. Theſe have their caſuall being 1n the 
Heavens, ( which conſiſt not of them, as ſublunary things ; for 
then it would follow that theſe interiour parts were made before 
the Celeſtiall, the Elements in themſelves being {imple , by con= 
courſe cauſing ſuch things as are compounded of them: ) Their 
formal being trom the Moon down to the Earth : Their partici- 
pate and imperfect under the Earth, evident in the Fire, Air,and 
Water,expcricnce daily finds there z evinc'd by naturall Philo- 
lophers: ro whichthe anticnt Theologians znigmatically allude 
by thcir four infernall Rivers, Acheron 3 Cocytus, Styx 3 and 

Phlegetor.. 
Ve may divide the body of the World into three parts : Ce- 
leſtiall, Mundane, Infernall ; The ground why the Poets feign 
Bbb th18 
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the Kingdom of Saturn ro be ſhar'd berwixt his three Sons, Jups- 
ter, Neptane, and Pluto : implying only rhe three-fold variation of 
this corporeall World 3 which as long as it remains under $4. 
turn, that is, in its Ideal Intelle&ual being, 1s one and undivided; 
and ſo more firm and potent : but talling intothe hands of hi 
Sons, that is, chang'd to this material Being, and by them divided 
into three parts, according to rhe triple exiſtence of bodics, is 
more infirm and lcfſe potent , degenerating from a ſpiritual to 
corporeal eſtate. The firſt part, the heavenly , they attribute tg 
Jupiter ; the laſt and lowelt to Plato; the muddle to Neptune. And 
becauſe in this principality 1s all generation and corruption, thc 
Theologians expreſs it by the Occan,cbbing or flowing continual. 
ly:by Neptwze underſtanding the Poweror deity that preſides over 
Gencration, Yet we muſt not imagine theſe robe different touls, 
diſtinaly informing theſe three parts : the World her lelf being 
one, can have bur one Soul; which as it animates the ſubterranc- 
all parts, is called Plzto; the ſublunary Neptune ; the cclcſtiall, 
Jupiter, Thus Plato in Phrlebo averrs by Jove 1s underſtood a 1e;all 
ſoul, mcaning the principall part of the World which governs the 
other, This opinion,though only my owni, I tuppoſe 15 more true 
then the expoſitions of the Grecians. 


Sett. N. 


Ext that of the World, Platoniſts affign many othcr ratioral 
ſouls. The eight principall arc thoſe ot the heavenly Sphucs; 
which according to their opinion excecded not that numbcer;con- 
fiſting of the feven Planets, and the ſtarry Oro, Thelc are the 
nine Muſes of the Poets : Callzope (the univerſall foul of the 
World ) 1s firſt, the other cight are diſtributed ro their l(eycrall 
Spheres. 
Seft, XI. 
P-ato aſſerts, * That the «Author of the world made the mutt, 
and all other ratroaall ſouls, 1 one Cup, and of the (ame Elemes:s ; 
the u14verſall ſoul being moſt perfeft, ours leaſt : whole parts we may 
obſerve by this divition : Man, the chain that tics the World to- 
gether, 15 placed in the midſt : and as all mediums participate of 
theirextreams, his parts correſpond with the whole World; 
thence called eMeicrocoſmus, In the World is firſt Corporeal! Na- 
ture, cternall in the Heavens; .corruptible in the Elements, and 
rhe1r compounds, as Stones, Mettals, &c. Then Plants. The third 
degrce 1s of Beaſts, The fourth rationall ſouls. The fifth Arccli- 
call minds. Above theſe is God,their origine.In man arc likewilc 
rwo bodies; one eternall, the Platoniſts Yehicalum cxleſic, inmc- 
diatcly inform'd by the rational foul : The other corruptible, {ub- 
ject to ſight, conſiſting of the Elements: Then the vegetative £2- 
culty, by which gencrated and nouriſhed. The third part 
's Senſitive and motive, The fourth Rational ; - by te 
Latine 
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Latine Peripateticks belicv'd the laſt and moſt noblcipart of the 
Foul : yer, above that is rhe Intelleuall and Angelick;; che maſh 
excellent part wherc of, we call the Souls Union, 1mynediately 
joyning it to God,, in a manner refembling him; as in the other 
Angels, Beaſts, and Plants. About theſc Platoniſts differ, Proclus 
and Porphyrias only allow the rationall part ro be Immortall ; 
Zenacrates and Speuſippus the {cnfitive alſo ; Numenzus and Plo- 
t1mus the whole Soul. 


Se, XII. 

Deas have ther caſuall being in God , their formall in the firſk 

Minde, tnetr participated in the rattonall Soul. In God they are 
not , but produced by hm in the Angelick nature, through. this 
communicated to the Soul, by whom illuminated , when the re-= 
fie&tson her intclle(tuall parts, thc reccives the true formes of 
things, Ideas. Thus diffcr the Souls of Mcn from the Celeſtiall : 
theſe in therr bodily tunctions recede not trom the Intelle&uall . 
at once contemplating and governing, Bodies aſcend to them, 
they deſcend nor. Thoſe cmploy'd in corporcall office are de- 
priv'd of coxtemplarion, borrowing fcience trom ſence, to this 
wholly enclin'd, tull of crrors : Their only mcans of relcaſe from 
this bondage, is, the amatory lite ; which by ſenſible beaurics , 
exciting in the foul a remembrance of the Intcllecuall, raiſcth 
her from this tcrrene lite, ro the cternall; by the flame of love re- 
fined into an Angell, 


, 
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The Second Parr. 


Sect, A 


ÞS HE apprehenſive faculties of the Soul are cm- 
P ploy'd about truth and talſhood; aſlenting to 
one, diſſenting from the orher. The firit 15 at- 
firmation, the ſecond negation. The defide- 
rative convcrle in goodand 111, inclining to 
this,declining to that. The firſt is Love,the {c- 
cond Hate. Love is diſtinguiſh'd by its objects ; 
if of riches, termed covetouſneſle; of honour , ambition; of hea- 
venly things, piety; of equalls, friendſhip: cheſe we exclude, and 
admit no othcr fienification, bur, the deſire to poſſeſſe what 14 it ſelfe, 
ors at leaſt in our etteems 1s fur: of a different nature trom the love 
of God to his Creatures , who comprehending all , cannot dc- 
fre or want the beauty and pcrtections of another: and trom that 
of friends which mult be reciprocall. We theretore with Pt 
fine it, * pets 5 was * The deſire of beauty, Detire 1 an inclna- 
r10n 
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fion to reall or apparent good. As there are divers kinds of good 
ſo of deſire. Love is a ſpecics of defire, Beauty of good. Deſire 
is Naturall or Knowing. All creatures havea particular perfe- 
Rion by participation ot the divine goodnefle. This is theirend, 
including that degree of feliciry whereof they are capable, to 
which center they tend. Thus detire we call Naturall; a great te- 
ſtimony of Divine Providence, by which they are unwittingly 
(as an Arrow by the Archer) directed to their mark.” With this. 
all Creatures deſire God, as being the Originall good imprinted 
and participated in every particular. This 1s in every Nature, as 
more or Ieſfs capable; addreſfed toends more or lefſe noblc; yet, 
is the ultimate end of all the ſame , to enjoy God, as far as the 
may: Thus as the Pſalmiſt , Every thing worſhips and praiſeth God, 
like ſuppliants , turmng and offering themſelves up tohim , (aith 
Theodaret. 


Sect, II. 
THe other Species of Deſire is employed only abour thing, 


known, given by Nature, that to every apprehenſive facu]- 
ty , there might be a deſiderarive z ro embrace what it judgeth 
good, to refuſe what it eſteemerh evill; in its own nature «@- 
clin'd togood : None ever deſires to be miſerable ; but, the ap- 
prehenſive Vertue many times miftaking Evill for Good, itojit 


falls out that the deſiderative ( in irs {clte blind ) deſires evill, 


This in ſome ſence may be ſaid voluntary , for none can foice 
it; in another ſence, not voluntary, deccived by the judgmentof 


in 799% »its Companion. This is Plato's meaning, when he ſaith, * No mus 


Kaxds 


inorades. ON ſins willingly, 


» De Anima, 
J- So 


Se. III. 


T is the Property of every deſiderative Vertue, that He who 
deſires, poſſeflerh in part the thing he deſires, in parr not : for, 
it he were wholly deprived of its Poſicfſion, te would never de- 
fire it: this is verified rwo waics, Firſt,nothing is deſired unlef[c it 
be known; and to know a thing is in ſome part to poſſcſſe it, So 
Ariſtotle, * The 8oul 1s all, becauſe it knowes all. And in the P(almilt 
God ſaith, All things are mine, I know them. Secondly, there is al- 
waics ſome convenience and reſemblance betwixt the defircr and 
deſired : Every thing delights and preſerves it ſelfe by that, 
which by naturall afanity 15 moſt conformable to it ; by 1ts con- 
trary is grieved and contum'd. Love is not betwixt things un- 
like; Repugnance of two oppolite natuzes 1s naturall hate. Hate 1s 
a repugnance with knowledge. Hence it followeth, that the na- 
cure of the deſired, is in ſome manner in the defirer ; otherw:lc, 
there would be no {imilitude berwixt them: yer impertctly; 
elle it were vain for it to ſeek what it entirely poſſeſſerh. 


CE — I" 
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Sea, IV. 


* A Sdeſire generally followes knowledge , ſo ſeverall knowing 
are annexed to ſeverall deſiring Powers: We diſtingui 
the knowing into three degrees; Sence ,Reaſon, Intelle&; atten- 
ded by three defiderative Vertues , Appetite , Ele&ion, Will. 
Apperite 1s in Bruits, Ele&ion in Men , Will in Angels. The 
ſenſe knowes only corporcall things, the Appetite only deſires 
ſuch; the Angelick Intelle& is wholly intent on Contemplation 
of ſpiritual] Conceptions, not inclining to Materiall Things, but - 
when diveſted of marrer , and ſpiritualiz'd , their Will 1s only 
fed with intemporall ſpirituall Good. Rationall Natute is the 
Mean betwixt theſe Extreams; ſometimes deſcending to Senſe , 
ſometimes elevared to Intelle&; by irs own Ele@tion complying 
with the deſires of which ſhe pleaſerh. Thus it appears, that cor- 
porcall Obje&s are deſired , cither by Senſuall Appetite, or Ele- 
ion of Reaſon inclining to Senſe : Incorporeall by Angelick 


Will, or, the Ele&ion of Reaſon, elevated ro Intellcuall 
Height, 


Sef. V. 

| dn in generall, is a Harmony reſulting from ſeverall things , 

proportzonably concurring to conſtitute a third: In recipe of which 
temperament, and mixture of various Natures , agreeing in the 
compoſition of one , every Creature is Fair z and in this tence no 
{\mple being is Beautifull, not God himſclte ; this Beaury begins 
afrer him, ariſing from contrariery , without which is no com- 
poſition ; 1t being the union of contraries, a friendly enmity, a 
diſagreeing concord ; whence Empedocles makes diſcord and con- 
cord the principles of all things; by the firſt , underſtanding the 
varietic of the Natures compounding z by the {econd, their Uni- 
on: adding, that in God only there is no Diſcord , He not being 
the Union of ſevcrall Natures z but, a pure uncompounded Uni- 
ty. In theſe compoſitions the Union neceſſarily predominates 
over the contraricty, otherwiſe the Fabrick would be diffolved. 
Thus in the fictions of Poets, Yeaus loves Mars : this Beauty can- 
not ſubſiſt without contrariety ; ſhe curbs and moderates him , 
this temperament allaies the ſtrife betwixt theſe contraries. And 
in Aftrologie, Venus is plac'd next Mars , to check his deſftruttive 
influence z as Jupiter next Saturn , to abate his malignancy. It 
Mars were alwaics ſubject to Venus ( the contrariety ot principles 
totheir due temper) nothing would ever be diſſolved. 


Sea, VI. 
"THis 1s Beauty in the largeſt ſence , the ſame with Harinony : 
whence God is ſaid to have framed the World with mulicall 
harmonious temperament, But Harmony propcrly implies 4 
+C C me- 
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melodious agreement of Voices; and Beauty ina reſtri& Accep- 
tion relates to a proportionable concord in viſible things, as Har- 
mony in audible. The deſire of this Beauty is Love Arifing only 
from one knowing faculty , the Sight : and that gave Plotonius 

(Enpead. 3. lib, 5. 3.) occaſion to deprive Iqws Love, from Jegry 
Szbt, Here the Platoniſt may object ; Ie Love beonly of viſible 
things, how can itbe applyed to Ideas, inviſible natures > We 
anſwer, Sight is twofold,corporeal and {pirituall; the firſt is that 
of Senſe, the other the IntelleQuall faculty , by which wc agree 
with Angels «this Platonifts call Sight, the corporcall being only 
an Image of this. So Ariſtotle, Intellett is that to the Soul which j;gh1 
15 to the Bod) . Hence is Minerva (Wiſdom) by Homer call'd 
yur, Bright-ey d. With this fight Moſes, Saint Paul, and other 
Saints, behela the face of God : this Divines call IntelleGuall, 
intuitive cognition » the Beatificall viſion , the Reward of the 
Rightcous, 


Sea, VII. 


" A S Sight, ſo Beauty ( its obje& ) 15 twofold ( the twoYeus's 

cclebrated by Plato, [ Sympos.] and our Poct,) Senſible, called 
Vulgar Venus. Intelle&uallin Ideas ( which are the object of the 
Intelle&,as colour of __ ) nam'd Celcſtiall Yezus, Love allois 
ewofold, Vulgar, and cleſtial; for as Plato ſaith * There muſt ne- 
ceſſerily be as many Loves as Venus 's. 


| Se, VIII. 
Enus then is Beauty, whereof Love is generated: properly 
'V his Mother, becauſe Beauty is the cauſe of Love , not as pro- 
dugive principle of this a&, to Love, bur as its obje& : tlic Soul 
being the efficient cauſe of it as of all his a&ts3 Beauty the mate- 
riall : For in Philoſophy the efficient 1s aſlimilated to the Father, 
the material to the Mother. 


Sea. IX. | 
Eleſtiall Love is an Intelle&uall deſire of Ideall Beauty : 1- 


deas, ( as we ſaid before ) are the Patterns of things in God, 
as in their Fountain; in the Angelick Mind , Efſentiall ; in we 
Soul by Participation, which with the Subſtance parrakes of ihe 
Idcas and Beauty of the firſt Mind : Hence it follows, that Love 
of Celeſtial Beauty in the Soul, is not Celeſtiall Loye pertcGly, 
but the neareſt Image of it. Irs trueſt being is with the delire of 
Ideal Beauty in the firſt Mind, which God unmediately adorns 
with Ideas, 
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Sea. X. 

Oye( ſaith Plato) was begot on Pezza , by Porus ( the Son of 
Metis ) in Jupiters Orchard, being drunk with Nectar, when 
e Gods met to celebrate Yexus Birth, Nature in ir ſelf inform , 
when it reccives form from God is the Angelick Mind; this form 
15 Ideas, the firſt Beauty ; which in this dctcent from their divine 
Fountain, mixing with a different nature, become imperfe&, The 
firſt mind, by its opacouſnetls eclipling their luſtre, deſires, that 
Beauty which they have loſtzthis defire is lovc;Hegot when Porus the 
affluence of Idcas mxeth with Pexaa the indigence of that informe 
nature we termed Jupiter ( 1.8.) 2 whoſe Garden the Ideas arc 
planted, with thoſe the firſt Mind adorned, was by the Antients 
named Paradiſc ; to which contemplative litc and cternall felici- 
ty Zoroaſtres inviting ys,ſaith,Seek,ſeek Paradiſe :our Nivines tranſ- 
tcr it to the Celum Empyraeum, the ſeat of the happy Souls, whole 
bleſſedneſſe conſiſts mn contemplation and pertc&tion of the In- 
eclle&t, according to Plate, This Love begot 0 Venus tirth-day, that 
is, when the Ideal Beauty,though impertedly, is infuſcd into the 
Angelick Mind ; YVexus yet as a Child, not grown to perteion. 
All the Gods aſſembled at this Feaſt, that 1s rhe1r Ideas, ( as by Satura 
we underſtand both the Planct and his Idea ) an cx Pn” tn bor- 
rowed from Parmerdes. Theſe Gods then arc thoie Idcas that 
precede YVerus ( She is the beauty and Grace retulting from their 
variety:) 1ztited to a Banquet of Nefay and eAmbreſia: thole whom 
God feaſts with Nectar and Ambroſia arc ctcrnall beings, the 
reſt not ; Theſe Idea's of the Angelick Mind- are the firit ercr- 
nals ; Porus was drunk with Nettar , this Idcal affluence fll'd with 
Eternity ; other Idea's were not admurted tothe Feaſt, nor indu- 

ed with Immortality. 
Orphezs upon the ſame grounds ſaith , Love was born before 
all other Gods, in the boſom of Chaos : Becauſe Nature full of 
indiſtinct 1mperfe&t torms ( the Mind replenithed with contuſcd 


Ideas ) deſires their pericCtion, 


Se, XI. 

i a Angelick Mind defires to make theſe Idea's perteftzwhich 
can onely be done by means oppoſite ro the cauivs of * their 
imperfe&tion, theſe are Receſſion from their Principle,and mixti- 
on with a contrary Nature : Their Remedy, {cparation from the 
unlike Nature, and return and conjunction(as far as poſſhible)with 
God. Love, the deſire of this Beaury , cxcites the Mind to 
converſion and re-union with him.Every thing is more pertcct a5 
nearer its Principle; This is the firſt Circle. The Angelick Mind, 
proceeding from the Union of God, by revolution ot intrinſccall 
knowledge rcturncth to him. Which with the Antients 15 Verus 
«dulta, grown to perfc&ion. Every Nature that may have this 
CORY COLON 
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conveNion, is a Circle; {nch alone arc the Intelle&uall and Rati. 
onall, and therefore only capable of tclicity, the obtaining their 
firſt Principle, their ultimare end and higheſt good. This is pecy- 
liar to Immorrtall Subſtances, for the Materiall ( as both Plato. 
niſts and Peripateticks grant) have not this refleion upon them. 
ſclves, or their Principle. Theſe, ( the Angelick Mind and Rati- 
onall Soul) are the two intelligible Circles ; anſwerable to 
which in the corporeall World are cwo more ; the tenth 
Heaven immoveable, image oof the firſt Circle ; the Celeſtiall 
Bodies, that are moveable, image of rhe ſecond : The firſt plats 
' mentions nor, as wholly different and irrepreſentable by corpo. 
rcall Nature : of the ſecond iz T:mzo he ſaith, Thar all the Circles 
of this tiſible Heaven (by him diſtinguiſhed into the fixed ſphere 
and ſeven Planets ) repreſent as mazy Circles tn the Ratiinall 
Soul. 

Some attribute the name of Circle to God ; by the antient 
Theologiſts called £#lus; being a Sphear which comprehends all; 
as the outmoſt Heaven includes the World. 

In one reſpe& this agrees with God,in another nor;tte property 
of beginning from a point and returning to it, is repugnantto 
him ; who hath no begſhning, bur is himiclt that indiviſible point 
from which all Circles begin, and to which they return : And in 
this ſence it is likewiſe inconſiſtent with matcriall things, they 
have a beginning, bur cannot return to ir. 

In many other Properties it agrees with God 3 He is the moſt 
perfect of beings; this of figures; neither admir addition: The laſt 
Sphear is the place of all bodies, God of all Spirits : the Soul(lay 
Plaroniſts ) is not in the Body, but the body is in the Soul, the Soul 
in- the Mind, the Mind in God, the outmoſt Places who is there- 
forc named by thcCabaliſts E723. 


Sea. XII. 

He three Graces are Handmaids to Venus,Thalia,Euphnoſyne, 
Aglaia; Viridity, Gladneſlc, Splendour ; properties artcnd- 

ing Ideal Beaury. Thal/a, is the permanence of every thing in its 
entire bcing 3 thus is Youth called green , Man being thn in h1s 
perfect ſtare 53 which decaics as his ycarsencreaſe , into his laſt 
diſſolution, Yexus, is proportion, uniting all things. Viridity, thc 
duration of itz In the Idcall World,whcre is the firſt Vezus, is al- 
ſo the firſt Viridity ; for no Intclligible Nature recedes from 1t5 
being by growing old. It communicates this property to ſen{ibls 
things as tar as they arecapable of this Venus, that is, as long as 
their due proportion continues, The two other propertics of Ideal 
Beauty arc Illuſtration of the Intellect, Aglaia, Repletion of the 
wil with defire and joy, Euphroſyne. | 
Ot the Graces one is painted looking toward us ; The cont!- 


nuation of our being is no reflex att. The other two with cher 
| faces 


faces from us, ſeeming to return ; the operations of the Intelle& 
and Will are rcflexive; What comes from God to us , returnes from us 


to God, 


Creature conliſts of two Natures, Matcriall , the mpcrtcct - 
(which we here underſtand by Neceflity ) and Forma!l , the oc- 
cation of perfe&tion. That whereof it mol? partakcs 15 {aid ro be 
predominant, and the Creature to be {ubjctt ro ir, Hence is Ne- 
ceſſity ( matter ) {uppos'd to rajgnc when the Ideas were impe: 


Set, XIHI.. 


JT Enus is {aid to be born of the Sea; Matter,the Inform Nature 
\ whereof cvery Creature is compounded , is repreſented by 
Water, continually flowing, caſily receptable of any form. - This 
being firſt In the Angclick Minde z Angells arc many times ex- 
preſt by Water, as in the Pſalms, The Waters above the Healers 
praiſe God conttzually, 10 interpreted by Origen 3 and ſome Plato- 
niſts expound the Occan ({tiI'd by Homer Father of Gods and 
Men) this Angelick Minde , PI and Fountain of all other 
Creatures z Gemiſt:us, Neptune; as 

all Mindes Angclicall and Humane. This is thart living Fountain, 
whercof he that drinketh thall never thirſt : Theſe are the Wa- 
ters whereon (Datzd faith) God hath founded the World. 


Set, XIV. 


Orus (the AfMucnce of Ideas proceeding from God)is ſtiled by 
[tis the Son of Metrs ( Counlcll, ) in Imitation of the Scrip- 
ture : whence our Saviour by Doayſius Areop. is termed the 
Angel of Counlcl!, that is, the Meſſenger of God the Father ; fo 
Acer calls the firſt Cauſe conciliative , the Minde not having 
Ideas from it {cltc bur from God , by whoſe Counſcll the recct- 
veth Knowledge and Art to frarfic this vitible Vorld. 


Sed, NV. 

Ove, *according to Plato, is Tounzeſt and Oldeſt of the Gods ; 
They, as all othcr things , have a two-fold Being, Ideal and 
Natural]. The firſt God in his Naturall Being was Love , who 
dipenc'd theirs to all the reſt , the laſt in his 1dcal. Love was 
born in the Deſcent of the Ideas into the Angclick Minde , 
which could not be pertect till they, its Efſence, were made fo . 
by loves converſion to God. The Angelick Minde owing 1ts na: 
turall being to Love, the other Gods who ſucceeded this Minde , 
neceflarily arc younger then He in their naturall Being , though 
they precede him in their Idcal , as not born till ch:cte Ideas , 
though imperfealy, were joyn'd to the inform Nature. 


Serl. XVI. 
He Kiiadome of Neceſſity is ſaid ro be beſore that of Love . Evc ry Plat. Sr2<re 
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.ommander of all Waters, of 
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and all imperfeQionsro happen during that time; all per. 
fe&ions afrer Love began his reign; tor, wr the Minde om by 
him converted to God; that which before was imperfc& in her, 
was perfected. 


SeF, XVII. 
* Plat.Sympos, Enus 5s ſaid to commend Fate. The order and concatenation 


of cauſes and effe&ts in this ſenſible Worldgcalled Fateyde. 

nds on the order of the Intelligible World, Providence. Hence 

Dlatoniſts place Providence ( the ordering of Ideas ) in the fir 

Minde, depending upon God, its ultimate end, to which it leads 

all other things. Thus Yezus , being the order of tooſe Ideas, 
whercon Fate, the Worlds order, depends, commands it, 

Fate is divided into three parts, Clotho , Lacheſis, and Atrops, + 
That which is one in Providence, indiviſible in Eternity , when 
it comes into Time and Fate is diviftible, into Paſt, Preſent, 
and Future. Others apply Atropes ro the fixed Sphear , Cloths to 
the ſeven Planets, Lacheſis to ſublunary things. 

Temporall corporeall things only are ſubje&ed to Fate; the 
Rationall Soul being incorporeall, predominates over it; bur, is 
ſubjc&ed to Providence, to ſerve which is true liberty. By whom 
the Will (obeying its Lawes) is led to the Acquitirion ot her de- 
fired end. And asoften asſhe endeavours to looſe her {cltc from 

« this Servitude, of Free ſhe becomes a Servant and Slave to Fate, 
of whom before ſhe was the Miſtzeſſe. To deviate from the Laws 
of Providence, is, to forſake Reafon , to follow Senſe and Irrati- 
onall Appetite, which being corporeall, are under Fate ; he that 
{crves theſe, ismuch more a ſervant then thoſe he {crves, 


SeF, XVIIL 
' A S from God Ideas defcend into the Angelick Mind , by 
which the Love of Intclle&uall Bcauty 1s begot in her 
called Diwrze Love; fo the ſame Ideas deſcend from the Ange- 
lick Minde into the Rationall Soul , ſo much the more imperte& 
in her, as ſhe wants of Angelicall Perfe&ion: From theſe iprings 
Human Loce. + Plato di{courſcth of the firſt, Plotzzus of the latter; 
who by the ſame Argument, whereby he proves Ideas not acct- 
dentall , bur ſubſtanriall in the Angelick Minde , evinceth like- 
wile the ſpecificall Reaſons, the Ideas in the Soul, robe ſubſtan- 
riall, rerming the Soul Vezs, as having a ſpecious ſplendid Love, 

in reſpe& of theſe ſpeciticall Reaſons. 


Se. XIX. 


\ 7 Ulgar Love is the Appctite of ſenſible Beauty , throug!! 
corporcall ſight. The cauſe of this Beauty is the vilible 


Heaven by its moving powcr. As our motive faculty confilts in 


Mulicles and Nerves ( the Inſtruments of its Opcration, ) ſo the 
| motivc 
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motive faculty of Heaven is firted with a Body propet for cir 
cular ſempiternall morion : Through which Body the Soul ( as a 
Painter with his Pencill changeth this interiour marter into 'va- 
rious Forms. Thus vulgar Yerzs,( the beauty of marcriall forms) 
hath her caſuall being from the moving power of the Heavens, 
her formall trom colour , cnlightned by the viſible Sun as Idegs 
by the inviſible ; her parricipare in the Figure and juſt order of 
parts communicated to fight by mediation of light and colour, 
by whoſe Intereſt only it procures love. 


Set, XX. 


$ when the Idcas deſcend inte the Minde, there arifeth a 
Aches of enjoying that , from whence this Ideall Beauty 
comes; ſo when the ſpecics of ſenſible Beauty flow into the Eye , 
there ſprings a two-fold Appetite of Union with that, whence 
this Beauty 1s derived ; one Senſuall, rhe other Rationall; the 
principles of Beſtiall and Human Love. It We follow Senſe, We 
judge the Body wherein Ve behold this Beauty, to be its Foun- 
rainz whence proceedes a deſire of Coition, the molt intimate 
union with it : This is the Love of irrationall Creatures. Bur 
Reaſon knowes, that the Body 1s ſo far from being irs Originall, 
that 1t 1s deſtruGtive roir, and the more itis ſever d trom the Bo- 
dy, the more it cnjoycs its own Nature and Dignity : Ve mult 
not fix with the ſpecics of Senſc in the Body , bur refine that ſpe- 
cies fromrall reliques of corporcall infcCtion. 

And becauſe Man may be underſtood by the Rationall Soul , 
ether conſidered apart , or, in its union to the Body ; in the firſt 
lence, human Love is the Image of the Celcſtiall ; in the ſecond , 
Detire of ſenſible Beauty; tis being by the Soul abſtracted from 
matter, and ( as much as its nature will allow ) made Intellectu- 
all. Thegreatcr part of men reachno higher than this; orthcrs 
more pertcct , remembring that more pertect Beauty which the 
Soul ( before immers'd in tne Body) beheld, are inflam'd with an 
Incredible defire of reviewing it, 1n purſuit whercot , they fepa- 
rate theratelves as much as poſſible from the Body, ot which the 
Soul ( returning to its firſt dignity )becomes ablolute Miſtreſle. 
This is tne Image of Celcſtiall Love , by which man ariferh 
from one perfection to another , till his Soul (wholly united to 
the Intellect) is made an Angell. Purged from materiall drofſe, 
and tranſformed into {pirituall flame by this Divine Power, he 
mounts up to the Intclligible Heaven , and happily reſts in his 
Fathers boſome. 

Sea. XX. 
Vulgar Love is only in Souls immerſt in Matter, and over 


come by it, or at leaſt hindred by perturbations and paſſ 


ons. Angelick Love is in the Intellect, cternall as it. Yer but 
interr'd, 
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inferr'd, the greater part turning from the Intellect to ſenſible 
things, and corporcall cares. Bur ſo perfect are theſe Celeſtial] 
Souls , go they can diſcharge both Functions , rule the Body , 
yer-not beraken off from Contemplation of Superiours : Theſe 
the Poets {ignifie by Janus with rwo faces , one looking forward 
upon Senfite things, the other on intclligible : leſſe pertect Souls 
have but one face, and when they turn tnat ro the Body , canngy 
ſee the Intelle&, being depriv'd of their contemplation; when tg 
the Intelle&, cannot (ce the Body, negletting the Care thereof 
Hence thoſe Souls that muſt forlake the Intelle&, to apply them. 
ſelves to Corporcall Government, are by Divine Providence 
confin'd ro caduque, corruptible Bodies , loofed from which , 
they may in a ſhort rime , it they fail not themſelves , return tg 
their Incellecuall feliciry. ' Orher Soules nor hindred from Spe. 
culation, are tyed to eternall incorruptible Bodies. 

Celeſtial Souls then. ( deftign'd by Jazas, as the Principles oi 

Time, motion intervening) behold the Ideal Beauty in the Intel: 
l<&, to love it perpetually z and infcriour ſenſible things , not to 
defire their Beauty ; bur, ro communicate this other to them, 
Our Souls bctore united to the Body , arc in like manner doublc. 
tac'd ; bur, are then as it were, cletr aſunder, retaining bur one; 
which as they turn to either objc& , Scnſuall or Intellc(uall, is 
deprived of the other. 
-. . Thus is vulgarlove inconſiſtent with the Celcſtiall; and many 
raviſh'd at the fight of Intelle&uall Beauty , become blinde to 
ſeniible; umply'd by Callmmachus, Hyma. 5. inthe Fable of Tyres, 
who viewing Pallas naked, loſt his fight; yer by her was made 
a Prophet, cloſing the eyes of his Body , ihe open'd thole of his 
:Minde, by which he beheld both the Pretent and Future, The 
. Ghoſt of Achilles which inſpir'd Homer with all Intellccuall 
Contemplarions in Poetry, deprived him of corporeal fight. 

Though Celeſtiall Love lverh cternally in the Intellc& 0: 
every Soul; yer, only thoſc few make ulc of 1t, who declining the 
Care of the Body, can with Saint Paul lay, whether tn the Body , 6 
out of the Body they know wot, To which ſtate a Man ſometimes ar- 
rives; but, continucs there but a while, as we {ce in Extaſics. 


| Sea. XXII. 
ﬀ [ 'Hus 10 our Soul -( naturally indifferent to ſenſible or intel- 


ligible Beauty) there may be three Loves; one in the In- 
re]lect, Angelicall ; the ſecond Human ; the third Senſuall : the 
two latter are converſant about the ſame obje& , Corporal! 
Beauty ; the ſenſuall fixeth irs Intention wholly in it; the hu 
man {cparates it from matter. The greatcr part of mankind go 
no further then theſe two; but they whole underſtandings arc 
purthed by Philoſophy , knowing ſenſible Beauty to be bur thc 
Image of another more perfect, leave it, and defire to {cc - o 
C1t1at! 


leſkial,of which they have already a Taſt in their Remembrance ; 
if they perſevere in this Mental Elevation, they finally obcain it 

and recover that, which though in them from the beginning , yer 

they were not ſenfable of, being diverted by other Objeas. : 


T be Sonnet. 


I, 


Ove,(whoſe hand guides my Hearts tris Reins 
Nor, though he govern it , diſdains 
To feed the fire with ptous care 
which firſt himſelf enkindled there ) 
Commane's my backward Soul to tell 
What Flames within ber Boſom dwell ; 
Fear would perſwade her to decline 
The charge of ſuch a high deſign 5 
But all her weak reluftance fails , 
'Garnſt greater Force 10 Force awails. 
Love to advance her flight will lend 
Thoſe wings by which he aid deſcend 
Into my Heart, where he to veſt 
For ever, long ſince built is Neft : 
I what from thence he a1ates write , 
Ard draw him thus by his own Light. 


IT. 

| pox. flowing from the ſacred ſpring 

Of uncreated Good, I ſing © 
when born ; how Heaven he moves; the ſoul 
Informs ; and doth the world contronl;, 
How cloſely lurking in the heart » 
With his ſharp weapons ſubtle art 
From heavy earth he Man unites , 
Enforcin hom to reach the skres. 
How kindled, how he flames how burys ; 
By what laws guided now he turys 
To Heaven, now to the Earth deſcends > 
Now reſts *twixt both, to netther bends. 
Apollo, Thee I :17vocate » 
Bowing beneath ſo great a werght. 
Love,guide me through this dark deſugn,, 
And imp my ſhorter wings with thine, 
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III 
Hen from true Heav/n the ſacred San 

f VV Into th Angelick Mind did rany 
And with on whe emde adorn » 
Beſtowing form on his firſt-born 3 

* Enflamed by nnate Deſrres, 

She to her wt) aſprres ; 
By which reverſion her rich Breſt 
with various Figures 1s impreſt ; 
And by this love exalted, turns 
Into the Sun for whom ſhe burns. 
This flame, rais'd by the Light that ſbin'd 
From HeaVninto th* Angelhick Mind, 


Is eldeſt Loves relsgious _y , 
By Wealth and want begot that Day » 


when Hearn brought forth the @ueengphoſe Hand 
The Gyprian Sceptey doth Command, 


I'V. 


E born 13 amorous Cypris arms, 
The Sun of her bright Beauty warms. 
From thzs our firſt deſire accrues , 

which in new fetters caught, purſues 
The honourable path that 7 

where our eternall good reſides, 

By this the firezthrough whoſe fair beams 
Life from above to Mankind(treams, 

Is kindled in our hearts, which glow 
Dying» yet dying greater grow ;, 

By thes th* immortal Fountain flows, 


which all Heaven forms below, beſtows; 
By this deſcends that ſhower & 4 byght 
eruitesz 


which _ doth our mt 
By this t  Eternall Sun inſpires 


And ſouls with ſacred luſtre fires, 


V. 


A? God doth to the Mind diſpence 
Its Beings Life, Intelligence , 
So doth the Mind the ſoul acquaint 
How't underſtand, to move, to paint 3 
She thus prepar'd, the Sun that ſhines 
In the Eternal Breaſt deſigns, 
And here what ſhe includes. diffuſes , 
' Exating every thing that uſes 
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Motion and ſenſe(bentath ber ſtate) 
To lee, to know, to operate. 
InferiourNenus hence took Berth s 

0 ſhines-4n hea nybut lives on earth, 
And 0're the world ber ſhadow ſpreads : 
The elder in the Suns Glaſs x ids 
Her Face, through the confuſed Skreen 
of a dark ſhade obſcurely ſeen 
She Luſtre from the Sup recetves , 
And to the Other Laſtre grves ; 
Celeſtial Love on this depends, 
The younger, vulgar Love attends. 


VI. 

Orm'd by th? eternal Look of God, 

From the Suns moſt ſublime abode 
The Soul deſcends into Mans Hearts 
Imprinting there nith #ondrous Art 
what worth ſhe boroned of her ſtar, 
And brought 1n her (eleſttall Carre z, 
As well as humane Matter yields, 
She thus her curious Manſion butlds 3, 
Tet all thoſe fames from the divine 
Impreſſion drfferently decline : 
The Sunwho's figu'rd hereghis Beams 
Into anothers Bofom ſtreams ; 
In whoſe agreeing ſoul he ſtates, 
And guilds it with its Virtuous Rates, 
The heart in which AﬀeRtior's bred, 
Is thus by pleaſing Errour fed, 


VH. 
7T= heart where ay i Errour ra394s; 
This objeR; as her (hild marntains , 

By the fair l:ght that in her ſhines 

A rare Celeſtiall Gift, ) refines ; 
And by degrees at laſt doth briz 
To her Vir fplendaurs ſacred ſpring 5 
From this diuine Looks one Sun paſſes 
Through three refulgent Burning-glaſses » 
Kindling all Beauty, which the Sprrit , 
The Body, and the Mind inhent. 
Theſe rich ſpoilesby th' eye firſt caught, 
Are to the Souls next Handmaid brought , 
who there reſides : She to the breſt 
Sends them ; reform'd, but not expreſt : 
The heart, from Matter Beauty takes 1 
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Of many one Conception makes 
eAnd what were meant by Natures Lams, 
DiſtinR, She tn one Piflure draws: 


VIII. 


He heart by Love allur'd to ſee 
within ber_ ſelf her Progeny ; 
This, like the Suns refleting Rayes 
#pon the Waters face, ſurvazes;, 
Yet ſome divine, though clouded light 
Seems here to twincklegand inutte 
The ptous Soul, a Beauty mode + 
Sublime, and perfef to adore. 
Who ſees no longer his dim ſhade |. 
Upon the earths vaſt Globe diſplay'd, 
But certain Luſtre , of the true 
Suns trueſt Inidge, iiow 172 View. 
The Soul thus entring in the Mind, 
There ſuch uncertainty doth find, 
That ſhe to clearer Light applies 
Her aimes, and near the firſt Sup flies * 
She by his ſplendour beautious grows, 
By loving whom all Beauty flows 
#pon the Mind, Soul, World, and All 
Included 1 this ſpacious Ball. 


IX. 
Mt bold 1 Love ſtops the formard Courſe 
hat me beyondl my ſcope would force, 
Great Power | if any Soul appears 
who rot alone the bloſſoms wears, 
But of the rich Fruit is elf : 
Lend him thy Light, deny the reſt. 


PLATO. 
The Third Parr. 


dQ O treat of both Loves belongs to different Scien - 
Y ences; Vulgar Love to Naturall or Morall 
Philoſophy ; Divine, ro Theology or Meta- 
phyſicks. Solomon diſcourleth excellently of 
the firſt in Eccleſiaſtes, as a Naturall Philoſo- 
pher, in his Proverbs as a Morall : Of the fe- 
cond in his Cantzcles , c{tcemed the moſt Di- 
vine of all the Songs in Scripture. 


Sianza I. 

The chief order eſtabliſhed by Divine Wiſdom in created 
things, is, that every interiour Nature be immediately governed 
by tize ſuperiour; whom whilſt it obeys, it is guarded trom all 111, 
and lead withour any obſtruction to its determinate ftelicity z bur, 
if through too much afteCtion to its own liberty , and delire ro 
prefer the licentious lite before the profitable , it rebel! from the 
luperiour Nature, it falls into a double inconvenience. Fit, like 
a Stup given over by the Pilot , ir lights fomerimes on one Rock , 
ſometimes on anotiicr , without hepe of reaching the Port, Se- 
condly, it loſcth the command it had over the Natures ſubje&ed 
toit, as it hath deprived its ſupcriour of h15. Irrationall Nature 
is ruled by another , unfit for its ImpcrteCtion ro rule any, God 
by his incffable Excellence provides tor every thing ; himſclte 
needs not the providence of any other . Betwixt the two ex- 
trcams, God and Bruits, are Angclls and Rationall Souls , gover- 
ning others, and governed by others. The firſt Hierarchy of An- 
cis unmecltarely illuminated by God , enlighten the next un- 
der them 3 the laſt ( by Plagonitts termed Demors , by the He- 
brewes EIW, as Guardians of Mer ) are {ct over us as Ve 0- 
ver Irrationalls. So Pſalm 8, Vhileſt the Angells continued {ub- 
je& to the Divine Power, they retained ther Authority over 0- 
tier Creatures; but when Lucrfer and his Companions, through 
inordinate love of thcir own Exccllence, aſpir'd ro be cquall 
with God, and to be conſerved, as He, by their own ſtrength . 
they fell from Glory to cxtrcam Miſery; anc when they loſt rhe 
Priviledge they had over orners , {ecing us treed from their Em- 
pire, enviovſly cvery hour jpſidiate our good. The lame order 1s 
in the {cfſer World, our Soul: the intcriour taculues are directed 
by the ſuperiour, whom following they crre not. The imagina- 
tive corre&s the miſtakes of outward {cnſc ; Reaton 15 1]lumina«» 
ted by the Intelle&, nor do we at any time milcarry , but when 
the. Imaginative will notgi\ c credit to Reaſon , or Reaſon con- 
hident of ut ſelfc, reſiſts the Intelle&, In the defiderarive rhe Ap- 

Ftt petire 
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petite is govern'd by the Rationall , the Rational! by the Intelle. 
uall, which our Poet implies, ſaying , 
[ Love whoſe hand guides my hearts ftrif reins. | 


The cognoſcitive powers are ſcated in the Head, the deſiderg. 
tive in the Heart: In every well order'd Soul, the Appetite is go- 


_ vern'd by IntelleQuall Love; implyedby the Metaphor of Rerys, 


borrowed from Plato in his Phedrus. 

[ Love to advance my flightuill lend 

— by which be ard aſcend 

Into my heart —| 

When any ſuperiour vertue is ſaid to deſcend , we imply not, 

that it leaves 1ts own eign to come down to us, but drawes us 
up tot ſelfe; its deſcending to us, is our aſcending to it; other- 
wiſe ſuch conjunQion would be the imperfe&ion of the vertuc, 
not the perfe&ion of him who receives it, 


Che 


[ Love flowing from the ſacred Syring 
Of uncreated good | 
From the Fountain of divine goodneſle into our Souls,in whici: 
that influx 1s terminated. 
[ When born, &c.} 
The order , participation z converſion of Ideas , ſce Part 2, 
Sect, ; 
[| =—— bow Heaven he moves, the Soul 
Informs, and doth the world controul, | 
Of theſe three properties, Love is not the efficient : God pro- 
duceth the Ideas in the A Minde, the Minde illuſtrates the 


Soul with Ideal Beauty ; Heaven is moved by its proper Soul: 


But, without Love , theſe pranciples do nor __ : He is cauſe 


of the Mindcs converſion to God, auflfl of the Souls ro the Minde ; 
without which, the Ideas would not deſcend into the one, nor 
the Specifick reaſons into the other : the Soul not illuminated by 
theſe, could nor elicite this ſenſible form our of matter , by the 
motion of Heaven, 


III. 


| Wi. the firſt emanation from God ( the plenty of Ideas ) 


deſcended into the Angelick Minde , ſhe, deſiring thcir 
perfection, reverts to God, obtaining of him what ſhe covers; 
which the more fully ſhe poſſcſleth , the more fervently ſhe 
loves. This dcfire, (Celeſtiall Love, ) born of the obſcurc Minde 
and Ideas, is explain'd in this Stanza : 
; { ---true H eaUen--| 
God who includes all created berngs, as Heaven all ſcn{ibiC, 
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bb, 2, Sect. Only Spirituall things , according to Platoniſts, are 
tree and reall , the reſt but ſhadowes and images of theſe. 
[---the ſacred Su 
The light of Idcas ſtreaming from God. 
[---ealrvened leaues---] 

The Metaphore of Leaves relates to the Orchard of Jupiter » 
where theſe Idcas were planted 2. 10. Eulriered, as having in 
themſelves the principle of their operation, Intellefion, the n0- 
bleſt life, as the Plalmuſt , Grue me underſtanding , and I ſhall rye. 
So the Cabaliſt to the ſecond Sephirah, which is #:ſdome,attributes 
the name of Lzfe. 


[ --adorn beſtowing form--= | | 
To adora denotes no morethen accidentall perfection, buPft. 
deas are the Subſtance of the Minde , and therefore he adds, 
beftowing form ; which though they come to her from withour , 
ſhe receives not as accidents, bur as her firſt intrinlecall a& : 
which our Author implies, terming her deſires :2nate. 
[ Ard by this love exalted, turns 
Into the Sur, for whom ſhe burzs. | 
Love transformes the Lover into the thing loved. 
[ =--Wealih and want--) 


Porus and Penta, 2. 10, 
IV. 


The properties of Celeſtial] Love are in this Stayz4 diſcovered. 
[---722 ew fetters caught---| 
The Soul being oppreſt by the Body, her defire of IntellcCtuall 
Beauty fleeps; bur, awakened by Love, is by the ſenſible Beaury 
of the body, led ar laſt ro their | 156% ay God. 
[--which glow 
Dying, yet glowing greater grow. | 
Motion and Operation are the ſignes of life, their privation of 
death: in him who applies himſelte to the Intelle&ual! part, the 
rationall and the ry 19 fails by the Rationall he is Man, by the 
Intelle&uall communicates with Angels: As Man he dies, re- 
viv'd an Angell. Thus the Heart des in the flames of Intclledu- 
all Love; yer, conſumes not, but by this death growes greater, re- 
ceives a new and more ſublime lite, Sce in Plato the Fables of At- 
ceſtes and Orpheas, 


Wn 


This S:azz4 is a deſcription of ſenſible Beauty. 
[ The elder in the Suns glaſſe reads 
Her face, through the contuſed $kreen 
Of a dark ſhade obſcurely ſeen. | 
Sen- 


nz 
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Senſible light is the act and efficacy of Corporeall, ſpiritual} 
light of Intelligible Beauty. Ideas in their deſcent into the jn. 
form Angelick Minde, were as colours and figures in the Night 
As he who by Moon-light {ceth ſome fair object, deſires to view 


. and enjoy it more fully in the day; fo the Minde, weakly beho]. 


ding in her ſelfe the Ideal Beauty dim and opacous ( whch ou; 
Author calls the skreen of a dark ſhade ) by reaton of the Night of 
her imperfe&ion , turns like the Moon ) to the eternall Sun, tg 
perfe& her Beauty by him; to whom addreſſing her lelfe, ſhe be. 
comes Intclligible light; clearing the Beauty of Celeſtiall Yexys, 
and rendring it viſible to the eye of the firſt Minde. 

ſenſible Beauty we conlider firſt the object in itſelfe, the 
(M& ar Midnight as at Moon : Secondly , che light, in a manner 
the Soul thercof : the Author ſuppoſeth, thar as the firſt part of 
ſcnſible Beauty (corporeall ferms ) proceeds from the firſt part of 
Intclle&ual Beaury(1deal forms)ſo fenfible light flowes from the 
intelligible, deſcending upon Ideas. 


VI. VII. VIIL. 


Corporcall Beauty implics , firſt, the materiall diſpoſition ct 
the Body , conſiſting of quantity in the proportion and diltarice 
of parts, of quality in figure and colour: Secondly, a certain qua- 
lity which cannot be expreſt by any term better then Gracctul- 
nciſe,, ſhining in all tha is fair : This is properly Vezus, Beau:y, 
which kindles the fire of Love in Mankinde : They who affirm it 
reſults fromthe diſpoſition of the Body, the ſight, figure, and co- 
lour of features, are caſily confuted by experience. We ice many 
perſons exact, and unaccuſtomable in every part, deſtitute of this 
grace and comlineſle ; others lcfle perfe& in thote particular con- 
ditions, excellently gracetull and comely; Thus Caiullus, 

Maiiy thiik Quintia beautrous, farr,and tall, 
And ſtrerght ſhe 1s, apart I grant her all : 

But altogether beauttous I deny ; 

For,yi0t oje grace doth that large ſhape ſupply, 

He grants her perfection of quality, figure, and quantity; yet 
not allowes her handſome, as wanting this Grace, This then 
muſt by conſequence be aſcribed to the Soul , which when per- 
fc and lucid, transfuſerh even into the Body ſome Beams of its 
Splendour. When Afoſes came from the divine Viſion in the 
Mount, his face did ſhine ſo exceedingly, that the people could 
not behold it unlefſe vail'd, Porphyrzas relates, that when Plot- 
zus his foul was elevated by divine Contemplation , an extraor- 
dinary brightncſle appeared in .his looks; Plotinus himfclte a- 
\crres, that there was never any bcautitull Perſon wicked, that 
this Gracetulneſſe in the Body, is a certain ſign of perte&ion 11 
wn Soul, Proverbs 17.24, Wiſcome ſhirzeth 17 the cou:enance of the 
Je. Freon: 
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From material! beauty wee aſcend to the firſt Fountain by {ix 
Degrees : the Soule through the ſight repreſents to her ſelt the 
Beauty of ſome particular perſon, inclincs toit, is pleaſed with 
it, and whutc the reſts here,is in the firſt, the moſt impertc& mate- 
rial degree. 2.She reformsby her imagination the Image ſhe hath 
received, making it more perfect as more ſpirituall ; and ſepara- 
ting it from Marccr, brings it a little nearer Idcal Beauty. 3,B 
che light of the agent Intelle& abſtrating this Form from all fin- 
oularity, (hc contiders the univerſall Nature of Corporeal Beay- 
ry by it ſelf : This is the higheſt degree the Soul can reach whilik 
ſhe goes no further then Senſe, 4. Reflcciing upon her own Ope- 
ration, the knowledge of univer{all Beauty, and conſidering that 
every thing founded in matter is particular, ſhee concludes this 
univerſality procceds not from tlic ourward Obje& , but her In- 
trinſecal Power: and reaſons thus : If in the dimme Glaſſe of Ma- 
icriall Phanraſmes this Beauty is repreſented by vertue of my 
Lizht, it follows,that betolding it in the clear Mirrour of my ſub- 
ſtance divelted ot thoſe Clouds, it will appear more peripicuous: 
thus turriing into her ſelf , ſhee findes the Image of Idcal Beauty 
communicated to her by the Intellect , the Objcx& of Celeſtial 
Love. 5. Shee aſcends from this Idea in her fſclf , to the 
place where Celcſtiall Yeavs 15,in her proper forms Vho in tul- 
neſs of her beauty not being comprchentible , by any particular 
Intelle& , ſhe, as much as 1n her lies, endcavours to be united to 
the firſt Mind,the chictcſtof Creatures,and general Habitation of 
Ideal Beauty, obtaining this, ſhe terminatcs, and fixcth ker jour- 
ney:this 15 the f1xt and laſt degree: They are all imply'd in thes,7, 
and 8 Stanza's. 

[ Form'd Ly th' Eternal look, &c.] 

Plaroniits affirm ſome Souls are of the nature of Saturn, others 
of Jup:ter,or ſome other Planet, meaning , one Soul hath more 
Contormity in its Nature with the Soul ot the Heaven of Saturn, 
then with that of Jupiter, and ſo on the contrary ; of which there 
can be no internal Caulc aſſigned ; the External is God, who (as 
Plato in his Timzus ) Soweth and ſcattereth Souls , ſome 14 the Moon: > 
others in other Planets and Stars, the Iftruments of Time, 

Many imagine the Rational Soul deſcending trom hcr Star, in 
her Vehiculum Celeſte, of her {elf forms the Body, to which by that 
Medium ſhe is united : Our Author upon the{c grounds Goats 
{eth;that into the Yehiculum of the Soul,by her endued with Pow- 
cr to form the Body, is infuſed from her Star a particular forma 
tive yertue, diſtin& according to that Star z thus the aſpect of one 
is Saturnine, of another Joviall, &c. intheir looks wee read the 
nature of their Souls. 

But becaule inferiour matter is not ever obedient to the Stamp, 
the vertue of the Soul is not alwaies equally cxpreſt in the vibe 
Eftigies : hence it happens that two of the ſame Nature are un- 

Ggg. I1ke 
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like ; the matter whereof the one conſiſts, being lefle diſps. 

ſed to reccive that Figure then the other 53 what in that is com. 

[cat is in this impertc&;our Author infers,that the _ of two 

Bodies being formed by vertue of the ſame Star, this Conformiry 

begets Love. | | 
[ From the Suns moſt ſultme aboad |} 

The Tropick of Cancer : by which Soules according tg 
Platoniſts de{cend, aſcending by Capricorn. Carer 15 the Houle of 
the Moon, who predominates over the vitall parts, Capricor of 
Saturn preſiding over Contemplation. 

[ The Heart in which affectzon's bred 
Is thus by pleaſing Errour fed. | 

Frequently, 1t not - Rang the Lover believes that which |: 
loves more beautious then it 1s, he beholds it in the Image hi; 
Soul hath formed of it; fo much fairer as more f{eparate tron; 
Matter, the Principle of Detormity ; beſides, the Soul 1s more I; 
dulgent in her AﬀeCtion to this Species, conſidering it is her on, 
Child produc'd in her Imagination. | 

[--oze Sun paſſes, 
Through three refulgent Buraing-glaſves. | 

One Light flowing from God, beaurthies the Angelick, the Ra- 

tional Naturc, and the Sen{1blc VVorld. 
[ --the Souls ext Hand-matd--| 

The Imaginative - 

[ --to the Breaſt } 

The Breaſt and Heart here taken for the Soul becauſe her nearclt 
Lodging 3 the Fountain of Lite and Hear. 

| | --reform'd but not expreſt. 

Reform'd by the Imagination from the deformity of Macrcr ; 
yct not reduc'd to perfc& immateriality, without which truc 
Beauty 1s not Expreſt, 
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CHAP. I. 
Hes Life. 


PEUSIPPUS wasan Athenian,born at Myr - 
rhiaus | which belonged to the Pandiogaan 
Tribe ] his Father named Eurymedo;: » his 
Morher Potone, Sifterito Plats, 

» He was brought up in the domeſtick »- 


the pa; 17 of h15 OW7., 
Pl; Kins-w Ul f his N 
Plato had toure Ins- WO mncen 5 Daug 1tKCrS OTF IS CECCS 5 


documents of his Uncle Plato, © who (as he F565: a ds 
uſcd to lay ) reforme:! Speulippus's {ite , ate; lat. & amact, 


the eldeſt of rhele he married to Speuſippus , with a {mall portion, Mtzt 


thirty Minz, which Dic1ſias had fent him : To this ſumme Chzo, 
glad of the occafion, added a Talent , which Speult Ip pres carnclily 
refuſed, untili at laſt he was overcome by the juſt importunities 
of the other ro reccive it, alledging that he gave lt not as mony, 

but as kindenefle; that fuch gifts were tobe entertained, for they 
encreaſed honour , thie reſt were diſhonourable ; thar he ought 
toaccept of the good-will , though he deſpiſed the mony. The 
reſt of thoſe Virgins were Marricd richly ro Athenians , only 
Speuſippus, who beſt deſerved, was poor, Wirh thefe arguments 
Speuſippus was induced ro accept of (10's oitt; w hercat Chio 
much congratulated his own good fortune , as having laid hold 
of an occation, ſuch, as perhaps, {faith he, / ſhall ot meet agarn in all 


my life. 


When -Droz came to Athers , Speuſippus was continually in p,,,,;, p, 


company with him, more rhen any other triend there, by Plats's 
advice, to ſoften and divert PD! 's humour , with a tacie com 
panion , ſuch as he knew Sperſippus to be; " 1d thar withall , h 
knew diſcreetly how to ob{cric rmc and place in his mir: 
whence Timer: (4, Sillis) calls him, a good! Jeſter. 
The Jaſt time that Plato, upon the 1mport anzry C f Dro nfins 

went ro Stat, 0 Pp eſ1pp: 4s ACCOMPAny 'd nm. Whit th: CV 11 ed 
at Swacuſe, Sp *(/ ppus kept more company with the Citizens then 
Plato did, OS int, nuaring more 1mto thcIr mindes , at hrlt 1 
were afraid to { (par irccly to lim , mit! ng ns to bo one v 
Droayſeus's tpics : Bur within a while th \ be. an 10 c.onfhive 
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him, and all agrecd in this, to pray Dron to come tothem, and 
not to take care for ſhips , men, or horſes, bur to hire a ſhip for 
his own paſſage; for the Sicilians deſired no more, then that he 
would lend them his name and perſon againſt the Tyrant, 
Speuſippus at his return to Athens, perſwaded Dion to warre 
againſt Dzonyſtus , and deliver Sic:ly from the bondage of Tyran- 
ny, aſſuring him the Country would receive him gladly, Dzox 
upon this information received ſuch encouragement, that he be- 
gan ſecretly to levie men: The Philoſophers much advanced 
his deſigne. When he went to Szczly , he beſtowed a Country. 
houſe, which he had purchaſcd ſince his comming to Athens , 


upon Speuſeppus. 


CHAP. IL. | 
His profeſſion of Philoſophy. 


a Laerts aT JLato dying in the firſt year of the 108 Olympiad, Theophilus 
being Archon,Speuſzppus ſucceeded him in the School of the 
b Laert, Academy, * whom he Dr alſo in his Do&rine. 

He firtt, as Theodorus affirmes, looked into the community and 
mutuall aſſiſtance of Mathemarticall Diſciplines , as Plaio did 
into that of the Philoſophicall. 

© He firſt, according to Ceneus, declared thoſe things, which 
Iſocrates conceived nor to be divulged , the ſame perhaps which 
d Epift. ad. Ar. *Cicero calls the alien of 1ſocrates. 

© He affirmed, that che minde was not the ſame, cither with 
Good or One; but of a peculiar nature proper to it ſelte. 

f Laert, 'Heſet up inthe School which Plato had built the Images of 

the Graces. : 
- cxacted mony of his Diſciples, contraxy to the cuſtome ot 
Plato. | 

The two Women who were Plato's Auditors , Laſthenta the 
LI , and Ax:othea the Phliaſian , heard Speuſeppus like- 
wiſe, 

Having continued MaFey of the School cight years, he at lak; 
by reaſon of his infirm diſpoſition , much debilitatcd by the 
Palfie, ſent ro Xepocrates,defiring him to come and take from hum 
the government of the School, which Xenocrates did, 


c EL aert. 
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Hzs wertings. 
H* wrote * many things, chiefly in Philoſophy , Commenta-/a ar, Said. 


ries and Dialogues, ot which were 
Ariſtippus the Cyrenatch, 
Of Riches 1. 
Of Pleaſure I. 
0 & ;. "1 2 
Of Philoſophy 1. . 
Of Friendſhip 1. * 
Of the Gods 1. . 
The Philoſopher 1. 
To Cephalus 1. 
Cephatus I 7 
Clinomachas,or Lyſtas 1, 
The Citizen I, 
Of the Soul 1, 
To Gryllus 1. 
Ariſttppus 1. 
The confutatton of Arts 1, 
Commentary Dialogues, 
Artificial 1, 
Dialogues of likeneſſe 12 things 10, 
Diviſrons and arguments tothings like, 
Of the genus's and ſpectes of Examples, 
To Amartyrus, 
Encomum of Plato. 
Epiſtles to Dion, Dionyfius, Philip. 
Of Law. 
The Mathematician. 
HMandrotulus. p 
Lyſcas. 
Definttz0ns, of all theſe writings the only extanr 
Orders of (ommentaries, 
Verſes. 
® Phatorinus, inthe ſecond of his Commentaries , faith, that , gs: 
Ariſtotle paid three Talents for his Books. S 


2 Laert. - 


d Lane. | 


SPEUSIPPUS. 
CHAP. IV. 


His Death. 


E was (as * Timotheus ſaith) very infirme of body, * infomuch 
*chat he was fain to be carried up and down the Academy in 
a kinde of a running chair : Riding in this manner, he one day 
met Diogenes, whom ſaluting, he ſaid, Joy be with you: Bur, nor 
with you , anſwered Diogenes , whocan endure to live being in 
that condition, Atlengrth he dyed willingly through oricfe, as 
Laertius affirmes, who cliewhere citing Plutarch in the les of Ly. 
ſander and Scylla, faith , he dycd of the Phthiriafis ; bur theres 
no ſuch thing extant in Plutarch. 
© Though he followed 2lato in his opinions 3 yet, he did not i- 
mitate his temper, for he was auſtecr, cholerick , and had not {9 
great command over his pleaſures. In anger he threw a Doy in. 
toa Well, and indulging ro pleaſure , he went to the marriage 
of (aſſander in Macedonia : He was alfo ſo great a Lover of mo- 
ny, that ſome Poems which he had written , not very good, he 
ſung publickly for gain : for which vices , Drozyſius writing to 
him, thus derides ham: And ne may learn Philoſophy from our Arca. 
dan ſhe-Stholler. Plato took no mony of bis Schollers , you exa? i; zhe- 
ther they are willing or not. © Atheneus cites the ſame Epiſtle, aftc 
he had reproached him for avarice and volupruouſneſſe , hc oþ- 
jects his colleRions of mony from many perſons; his love to 
Laſthema, the Sardian Curtezan;attcr all this adding , why do jus 
accuſe us of avarice , who your ſelfe omit xt ary ſordid way of gain? 
Did not you after Hermias's debt was ſatisfied , make colleflions tn his 
name _— bs friends, to your own uſe > 
Toa rich man inlove witha deformed perſon ; what ncedyiu 


ber, ſaith he, for ten T, _—_— may bave a handſumer, 


To him Simontdes wrot Hiſtories, wherein he related the acti: 
ons of D10x and Bron. 


There was another Spenfippus, a Phylitian of eAlexani;ia. 
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C HAPF. I. 
His Country, Parents, living with Platg. 


Enocrates was of Chalcedon, Son of * Agatho, or a Lan, 
Azatheror. From the years of hs life 82, b Suid. 
whichin all probability ended when Polemo 
ſucceeded in the School, the firſt year of the 
I116,Olympiad,it may be gathered that he was 
born in the fourth year ot the 95. Olympiad. 

He hcard Plato from his Childhood. He was 

dull of apprehenſion, whence Plato comparing him with Ariſtotle, 

ſaid;one needs a ſpur,the other a b11dle;what an aſs & what an borſe have 

Its yoke together 1 He was ſevere, and had a fad look, for which 

reaſon Plato oft {aid to him, Xenucrates, ſacrifice to the Graces, which 

was an uſuall phraſe to melancholy people. © Another time Plato c Aim. 14.9; 

ſharply reprehended the ronginets of his diſpoſition, which hee 

took quietly, and unmoved 3 ſaying to one that inſtigated him to 

reply un his own defence, No, this 1s an advantage to me, 

* He accompanied Plato in his voyage to Szczly, © where at a 4 Laert. 
drinking Feaſt, with D:ox3ſius, being honoured with a wtearh of © 8. Doue, 
Gold, inſtead of a Garland of flowers, which were beſtow'd up- 
on the gueſts upon ſuch occaſions, when he went away,he put it 
upon the Statue of Mercury,where they uſed ts leave their ordi- 
nary Garments, 

t When Dzonſias fell out with Plato, and threatned to find f Zaert, 
one that ſhould cut off his head, Xeaocrates made an{wcr , z0t be- 
fore be bath cut off this, ſhewing his own, 

8 flian ſaith, that xcxocrares having taken a journey into his 8Yo-b, 3. 
own Country, Ariſtotle with his Diſciples came to Plato, Speuſip- '*' 
pus was at that time ſick, and therefore could not be with Pla:s. 

Plato being fourſcore years old, (which falls upon the fourth year 

of the 107, Olympiad , the year before his death ) his memory 

through age much decay'd , Ariſtotle fell upon him with tubtle 

ſophiſticall queſtions , whereupon Plato gave over walking in 

publick, and retired with his friends ro his own houſe. Art the 

end of the three months XYenocrates returning trom his travel;tinds 

Ariſtotle walking where he had left Plato, and ſceing that he _ 

O 
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his friends when they went out of the School went not to lai, 

dur to ſome other part of the City, hee asked one there preſent. 
what was become of Plato,thinking he had been fick,the other an. 
{wer'd,he is not fick,but Ariſtotle hath moleſted him, & driven lin, 
out of the Schgol, ſo that now he tcacheth Philoſophy in his own 
Garden Xexotrates hearing this,went knghedigrely to Plaro, who 
he fobind di{courſing to his ſtiples,perſons of orcat worth an 
eminence. As ſoon as he had ended his diſcourſe, he ſaluted Y-yy. 
crates, as he uſed, very kindly, and Xenocrates him. When the 
company was diſmils'd, Xenocrates 4 withour ſpeaking a word of 
it ro Plato,getting his friends together, after he had chid Syeujy. 
pus for permitting Ariſtotle to poſſeiſe the School, made 3 hea; 
againſt Ariſtotle, and oppoſed him with his utmoſt force; until! a; 
taſt he reinſtated him in the School. Thus c&Lap.Bur this ſtory, 

which he acknowiedgeth to have taken up on ao better antho. 

rity then vulgar report , diſagrees with many giteunaſtarices of 


Ariſtotle's lite, ſupported by farmore credible Teſtimonies. 
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CHAP.1II. 


\ 


His Profeſſeon of Philoſophie. 


Ac, Speuſippus had held the School cight years, finding kin. 


{elf not able to continue that charge any longer, hec tent to 
' Ferocrates intreating him to take it upon him, which Xexuyates 
ates did, * inthe ſecond ycar of the 110, Olympiad, Lyſimachides be- 
_ © ing Archon, not withour emulation and diflcntion with the Pe- 
aro, © Tipatcticks, tor® _—_ at his return out of Macedon , finding 
Xenocrates poſſc{s'd of the Academy, inſtituted a School, in oppo- 

firion to him, in che Lyczum, ſaying, 


Stlext to be row moſt diſgraceful were, 
And ſee Xenocrates poſſeſs the Chair. 


- Love v6» © Some affirm, that Alexander falling out with Arzſtotle, to vx 
art. * him, ſent apreſent to Xexocrates* of 50. Talents, whercot 1ew0- 
d Laert.vit. cates took bur 3000, Atticks, and fent back the reſt, ſaying, rhat 
m” —Y Serm, he needed it moſt that was to matatata ſo many. Or, as © Stobeus relates 
37. it, having entertaincd the Meſſenger,gttge his uſuall faſhion, go 

and tcll eAlex8xder, laith he, thar Wc rate I live, I ſhall not 
fSrob.Eth. need 50, Talents inall my,Jite, * The @ancy being brought back 
Serm. 77. ! to Alexander, he asked, it Xenocrates had not any friend, adding 

that as for his owngriends, the wgalth of Darius was £00 lictle toi 


chem. 
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8 He aſſerted #zity and Duality ro be Gods ;, the firſtas it were8%%-Ec.2hy/. 
Maſculine , in the nature of a Father, raigning in Heaven Ny 
whom he called alſo Jupztey, the Odd, and the 2417.de. The other, 
as it were Female, and the Mother , commanding all things un- 
der Heaven. This he called the Minde ot the Unitvcric. He like- 
wiſe aſſerts Heaven to be divine, and the ficry ftarrs to be Olym- 

ian Gods, the rcſt ſublunary inviſible Deitics, which permeate 
chrough the clements of matter , whereof that which paſlerh 
through the air 15 called Juno, that which through the water 
Neptune » that which through the carth Ceres, Thus the Stuicks 
borrowed from him, as he thc former from Plato, 

b He continued Maſter of the School twenty five years , untill Þ 4-5; 
the firſt year of rhe hundred and fixt Olympiad z then his Dilct- 
ple Polemo ſucceeded him. During that time; he lived very rett- 
red in the Academy; and ii at any time he went into the City , 
all the tradeſmen and other people thronged to {ec him. 
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CHAP. UII. 
His Vertues and Apophthegmes, 


a Moneſt his other Vertues , he was very remarkable for his a Let. V. 
A Cd which there 1s this initance: Phyyue, a fa- He 4:3 
mous Athenian Curtezan, having laid a wagcr with ſome young 

men his Diſciples, that he could not rcliſt her enticements , ſtols 
privatcly into his bed : The ncxt morning being queſtion'd and 

*laught ar by his Diſciples, the ſaid, The wager they laid 
was of a man, not of a ſtone. To this end he uſed to mortific him- 

{clic by inciſion, and cauteriling of his flcth, | 

bF.. wiſdomeand Sanftity was much reverenced by the A- STM 06 2 
thentans 3 for vcing to give h1s5 teſtimony, and to {wear , as the Babe, Lent 
cuſtome was, that he ſpoke nothing but truth, the Judges all roſe 
up, and crycd out, that he ſhould not ſwear , indulging that to 
tus Imcerity, wich they did not allow toone another. 

* <Bemngſcnc with others to Phz{;p on an Embaſly , the reſt re- c Laer!, 
ceived gifts from him, and went to treat in private with him : 
Xenecrates d1d n:cicher, and for that part was not invited by him : 

The Ambaſſadours returning to Athers,faid, that Xecorrates wetit 
along with them to no purpoſe: whereupon the Arhenians were 
ready to 1mpo{c a mul& upon him ; but when they underſtood 
by hum, that they wereat that time ro conſider chietly concer- 
ning the Common-wealth, 7hil;phaving corrupred the reſt with 
gifts, and that he would not accept any , they beitowed double 
honours upon him. Ph:l;p{aid atterwards , that of thoſe whe 
Caine to him, only Xezoczates would not take any vitts. 

Being ſent in the time of the Lancuck war ( which: was abou: 

{11 the 
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the ſecond year of the 104®" Olympiad ) Ambaſſadour to «41. 
pater , about the redemption of fome Atheatan Prifoners, Aw;. 
pater invited him to {it down ro ſupper, whereto he anſwer'd in 
the words of #lyſſes in Homer, 


O Circe, what man ts there that is good, 
Before his friends are freed can think of food? 


Antipater was 1o pleafed with the ingenious application of 

theſe Veeles , that he cauſed the Priſoners immediately to be 
{ct at liberty. 

« His clemency, faith Zan, extended not only to men , bur, 
often to irrationall creatures, as once, when a Sparrow, purſued 
by a Hawk, flew to his boſome, he tookit, much pleated, and 
hid it till the enemy were out of ſight ; and when he thought i; 
was out of fear and danger, opening his boſome , he let ut go, 
{aying, that he had nor betrayed a ſupplyanr. 

e Laert. © Bon deriding him, he refſed ro make any an{wet in his own 
defence; for, a Tragedy, ſaxhhe, being mocked by a Comedy , 
needs not a reply. 

To one, who thongh he had neither kearn'd Muſick, Geome 
try, nor Aſtronomy z yet, deſired to be his Diſciple : Away, ſaith 
he , you bave not the handles of Philoſophy. Some affirm he laid, / 
teach ;:0t to card wool. 

Azntipater comming to Athexs met and fatutcd him z which fa- 
Jute he returned not , untill hc had made an cnd of the gdiſcourlc 
he was about. 

F Laert. ' He was nothing proud; he aſhgned a particular bulincficeto 

Stob. Eth,126, | POE. 
every part of the day , a great part thereof to meditation , one 
part to filence, 

e Stob. Ser.3g. © Whenſocver he pierc'd a vcſſell of Wine, it was ſowerd 
before he ſpent it, and the broaths that were made for him were 
often thrown away the next day; whence proverbially was uſe(, 
the Cheeſe of Xcnocrates, of things that Taft well, and arc not cali- 
ly contumed. 

hVal.Maz.7.2 * Holding his-peace at ſome detraftive diſcourſe , they asked 
him why he ſpoke not > Becauſe, faith he, I have fomerimes te- 
pented of ſpeaking, but never of holding my pcacc, 

Yct, this man , ſaith Zaertivs , becauſc he could not pay the 
fine impoſed upon Aliens, the Athenians fold : Demetrius Phate- 
reus bought him, contenting both parties, the Athenians wit! 
their Tribute, Xenocrates with his liberty, 


Þ- 


CHAP. IV. 


Hers Writings. 


E lefr many Writings , Verſes, Exhortations , and Otati- aLar: 
ons, their Titles theſe, 


Of Nature 6 Books. 
Of Wiſdome 6. 

Of Ryches 1. 

AT145 1. 

Of Indefirate 1. 

of a Chyld 1. 

Of Continence 1, 

Of Profitable 1. 

Of Free 1, 


Of Death 1. which ſome conce1 | | 
that which 15 extant amongſt the ſpurious Platonck 


Dialogues, under the title of A xrochus. 


Of Voluntary 1. 

Of Friendſhip 2. 

Of equity 1. 

Of Contrary 2, 

Of Beatitude 2: 

Of writing 8. 

Of Memory 1. 

Of Falſe 1. 

Callicles 1. 

Of Prudence 2. 
Oeconomick 1, 

Of Temperance 1, 

Of the power of Law 1. 
Of a Common-pealth 1, 
Of Sanfitty 1. 

That vertue may be taught 1. 
of Eis 1, 

Of Fate 1, 

Of paſſions 1, 
Of Lrves x. 

Of concord x, 
Of Diſciples 2. 
Of Juſtice 1. 
Of Vertue 2, 
Of ſpectes 1. 
Of Pleaſure 2, 
Of Life 1, 

Of Forittude 1, 


XENOCRATES. 


ve to be the ſame with 


XENOCRATES. 


Of One 1. 

Of Ideas 1. 

Of Art 1. 

Of Gods 2. 

Of the Soul 2. 

Of Scrence 1. 

Pokitick 1. 

Of Screntificks 1, 

of Philoſophy 1. 

Of Parmeiades optntons 1. 
Archidemus,or of Juſtice 1, 

Of Good x. 

Of things which pertain to IntelleRt 8, 
Solutions corcermny Speech 1, 
Phyſicall auſcultation 6. 

A ſummary 1. 

Of Genus's and Spectes I. 
Pythagorean aſſeritons i, 

Solutions 2. 

Druiſtons 8, 

Poſit10ns 3. 

Of Draleftiick 14,07 15,& 16, _ 
Of Diſciplines, concerning c1ft1ntions g, 
Concerning Ratiocination 3. 
Concerning Intell: gence 4. 

Of Deſciplines 6. 

Concerning Tptellegene 2, 

Of Geometry $. 

(ommentaries 1, 

Contrartes I. 

Of Numbers 1. 

Theory of Arithmetick 1. 

Of 1ntervalls 1. 

Alſtrologick 6. 

Elements, to Alexander comcerning a Kingdom 4. 
To Arybas 

To Hepheſtion, 

Of Geometry 2. 

Verſes 345- 


POLEMO. 


CHAP.,V. 


His Death. 


HE dicd in the 82 year of his age by a fall in the night into a £7 


Baſin, (wherein he was drown'd) probably in the firit yeare 
of the 116, Olympiad, for in that year Polemo his Succeſſour took 
upon him the School, 

Laertius {aith, thcre were {1x more of this namc, but mentions 
only five. One, very antient, skillull in Tazc&s ; another of the 
ſame City and Family with this Philoſopher , Author of the O- 
ration upon the death of Arſ7z0e , the fourth, taith he, a Philoſo- 
phcr, who writ in Elegiack verſc, but not happily , perhaps the 
{ame, who, Surdas laith, was nothing intcriour to this Yenocrates 
for Continence the fitt a Statuary, the fixt, a writer of Songs,as 
Ariftoxenus athrm, by 


POLEMO 


belonging to the Ocnian Tribe, ] his Father , 
Phileſtratzs (who according to ® Azt7gonms Ca- 
73ſlzus ) was a Citizen of great account, and 
kept a Chariot and horlcs. 


| and difſolute ; he trequently took a ſum of 
money, and hid it in a private corner of fome ſtreet, to ſup- 
ply tus extravagances upon occalion, Eyen in the Academy 
were found three obolz: , which he had hid under a Pillar, upon 
the ſame account. This wildnefle cauled difcontent betwist him 
and his wifc,who,thinking her felt not wel uted by him,acculed 
him 6s prggxic;s owe, ; 

© Ncither did he delight (ſaith Falers is Maximas, ) in Luxury. : 
onely, but even 1n the intamy thercot. On a time,coming trom a 
Feaſt, not after the ſerting bur riſing of the Sunz and fewing the 
door of Yenocrates thc Philoſopher open, tull of Vinc , tinctling 
ſweet of unguents , crown'd with Garlands , richly attir |, hee 
ruſh'd into his School, winch was flled with a croud of lcaracd 
pcrſons. Nor contented with lo rude an incrution, he fate down 
alſo, intending to make ſport ar his excellent eloquence and pru 
dent precepts, Hercupon all were offended as the affront deter: 
ved, onely Xezoocrates, continuing the fame Countenance and 
KkK ec fturc 


OLEMO was an Athenian of OEa [a Towne aL: 


& L ae»; 


Polemo1n its yourh v as very intcmperate, Laer, 


\\POL EMO. 


gcſture, fell from the diſcourſe in which he was, and begants 
{pcak of modeſty and rempergnce, with the gravity of whole di/. 
courle, Polemo being reduced to repehtante , firit took his Gar. 
land off from his head, and flung it on the ground 3 ſoon after he 
withdrew his arme within hjs: Cloake 3 Next hee laid 
alide the cheerfulncfſe of that look which he had formeriy 
when he affc&ted fcaſting ; laſtly, he wholly deveſted himſclfe of 
Luxury , and being thus curcd by che wholfom-Mcdicine of one 
diſcourſe, he, from an infamous Prodigall became a moſt exc). 
[cnt Philoſopher, being * from that time forward fo addide tg 
ſtudyzthart he ſurpats'd all the rcft,and fucceeded Xexocratey in the 

overnment of the 3chool, which he began in the firit year of the 
116, Olympiad. 

Atrcr he began to ſtudy Philoſophy, he had ſuch a conſtant be. 
haviour, that he retain'd alwaics the ſame Coumterance, and 
kept thc fame tone in all his ſpecch, whereby Cranter was taken 
with him . A mad dog having bit him by the Knee , he alone of 
all the Company ſccnr'd ro be unconcern'd inn, and a tumul: 
happening thereupon in the City , I.c asked without any diſiur- 


; bance, whar was the matter? In the Theatres alſo,he was nethune 


Ath. Deipn. 
lib;z, 


Stob, Pbyſe1.3 


moved, W hen Nzceſtratus the Poct, firnamed Chiemweſtrayrcciigd 
{omrhing ro him and Crates, Crates was much taken therwity , 
but hee made no more ſhow then as 1t he had heard nothing , an 
was altogether ſuch as Melanthius rhe Painter 1n hs Boks. of 
Picturcohath deſcrib'd him,for hclaith in his ackfefts Was exprels- 
ed a {tubbornnefle and hatdncfle. | ® | PLS 

Polemo uicd to ſay, we ought to exertife our, fENeSin vithgs, 
notin Diale&ick Diſciplincs , leit , farisfying* ear felves with 
the taſt and mcditation of the ſupcrficiall parts of ' Science , wc 
become admired tor ſubtlety in difconric , Wt contradit our 
{elves in the prattiſc of our lite. bs Oo 

He was faccte and ingenious, ſhunning that which «4: !{ephi- 
zes imputcs to Eurtprdes, ſowerncle and harihneſfe. He raugit , 
not {itting, but, walking. The Arhcnians much henour d him for 
his grcat Integrity, hee rooke great delight jn Solitude, whence 
for the molt part he dwelt in a Garden , about which h:s Ditct 
ples buile themſelves little lodges, near ro h18 M86. He was a 
ftudious imitatour of Xezorrares ( who, Ariſttppks faith! mucl! 
loved hum ) alwaics remctubring l1is innoccnee, ſeverity and gra- 
vity, to which, like a Dorick mcalurce , he conformed 11s ovwne 
ſteps. | 
Aitigonus Caryſitus ſaith, that from the thirticth'year of his age 
tous dcath he drunk norhing bur watcr. 

He held that the World 1s God. 

He much aftc&ed Sophoeles,chicfly in thoſe plaves where(ro we 
the phralc of the Comick Poct)a Moleſſiar-dog ſeemerh to have w11!- 


ten togeiternith him, Arid whereas Phr ynicus faiths he was 
i : iNe: 


CRATES. 


Nt ſweet, a07 flat, but gently ſmoath 5 he ſaid, that Homer was an 
Epick' $ opheeles, Sophocles a Tragick Homer. 

He dicd very old of a conſumprion, and lett bchind him many 
writings, Leer its hath this Epigram upon him; 


wert thou Rot told, that Polemo lies bere, 
Ox whom flow ſickneſs (man's worſt paſſion)prey d 2 
Ne, tis the robe of fleſh he us'd to —_ EY 


Which ere to Hea'n he mounted down he laid. 


Of his Diſciples are remembred Crates, Zexo the Stoick, and 
eArceſilaus. 


CRATE > 


RATES wasa Thnaſiaz, Son of eAutigenes, , ,... 
he was an Auditor of Pclemo, and loved by 
him; He ſuccecded him in the government 
of Its School. They both profited fo much 
by one another, that living they onely tol- 
low'd thc ſame infſtiturcs, but even to their 
laſt ends were alike, and being dead, were 

| buriedin the ſame Sepulchre. Upon which 

occaſion Antagoras writ thius upon them both , 


EF DON 


' 
= - 
- 


Who ere thou art, ſay ere thou paſſeſt Ly, 
Crates and Polcmo bere burted lie 3 
B2ti for ther matual lyve no leſs admcr'd, 
Thea for therr eloquence, by which 1:ſpir'd » 
O1b' wiſdom they profeſs a, the ane was proud , 
Yet olaaty to ther ſacred precepts bow'd. 


Hence Arceſz/aus , when hc went from Theophraftus, andap 
ply'd himm(ett ro themfaid,they were Goes , or certata relugues of ths 
geldent age. 

"They were nothing popular, but what Dicnyſiodoris an antient 
Mufician was wont to lay , may be apply d tothefte , when he 
boaſted 5 that none had ever heard him ting, as they had 1ſmertus, 
nor had ever (cen him in a Ship, or at the Fountains. | 

Antigopus faith, that, hc fo'oarn'd at (rantors, when he & Arceſt- 
laus lived moſt triendly,and that eArceſilaus dwelt with Czantor,7's 
{emo with Crates, together with Lyſicles,vho was one of the Cutt- 
zens ,and truly, Puleme,as is before mention'd,loved (rates, tor, 
eArceſilaus, But Crates dying, as Apolledoras in rhe third of Ins 


'S tro 


CRANTOR. 
Chronicle, left Books which he had written , partly of Philoſo- 
phy, partly of Comedy ; Orations ſuited for publick pleading, or 
Embaſhe, 
He had many eminent diſciples,of whom was Arceſclaus, 8 Bi. 
0 the Boriſtherite,afterwards called a Theodorean from that Sec, 
There were ten of this name. The F#rft an antient ComickPoct, 
The Second, an Oratour of the Family of 1ſocrates. 
The Third, an Ingenecr,that went along with Alexander in his 
cxpcditions. 
The Fourth, a Cynick. 
The Fiſt, a Peripatctick. 
The $:xt, this Academick, 
The Sevexth, a Grammarian. 
The Ezghth, writ of Geometry. 
The Nizth, an Epigrammartick Poet... - 
The Tenth, of Tar(is, an Academick Philoſopher. 


CRANTOR 


G Rantos was of Solt, much admircd in his own 
Country, He came to Athe;.s where hee heard 
5 Xenocrates, and ſtudied with Puleomo. 

He writ Commentaries, 3900. Verſes, whereof 


A lomeaſcribe part to Arceſilaus. 
c 


AID Bring asked how he came to be taken with Pole- 
mo, but an{wer'd, from the tone of his ſpeech, never exalced nor 
depreſs'd, 

Falling ſick, he went to the Temple of cAſculaprus,and walked 
there ; where many reſorted to him from ſeverall parts, not 
thinking he ſtai'd in reſpect of his ſickneſfe, but that he mcant to 
cre&t a School in that place ; amongſt the reſt came Arceſilaus , 
whom, though he lov'd him very much, he recommended to 7o- 
lemo, whom he himſclf after his recovery heard alſo, and was ex- 
treamly taken with him. | 

He bequeattrd his eſtate, amounting to 12. Talents to Arce- 
ftlaus, who asking him where he would be buried,he an{wcr'd, 

In Earth's kind boſom happy 'tis to lie. 

- Heis ſaid to have written Pocms, and to have depoſited them, 
fealed up in bis own Country, in the Temple of XMineruaz of hun 
thus Thegtetus, 


Pleaſing to men, but to the Muſes more, 
Crantor too ſooz of life was diſpeſſeſt, 
Earth his cold body we to thee reſtore 
That tn thy arms he peacefully may reſt. 


*"eARCESILAUS. 


{rantor above all admired Homer and Enriprats , laying , it 


was bard jn proper language to ſpeak at once tragically and 


paſſionately and quoted thus verſc out of his Be!lc; ophoy; 


Alas, yet why alas , 
Through ſuch fate mortals paſſe. \ 


Antagoras the Poet allcdgeth theſeferſes , as writteuby him. 


* My $ oul's 111 doubt, f or doubtleſſe iShis race, 
whether I love farſt of all Gods ſhall place , 
which drew from Ercbus their old deft ent , 
eAnd Night beyond the Oceaus vaſt extern ; 
Or whether to bright Venus, or to Earth ,, 
Thou oweſt thy double form and ſacred birth, 


He was very ingenious in impoling apt names, 

He ſaid of an ill Poct, that his verſes were tull of moths ; and 
of Theophraſtus, that (15 TI nctcs were Written 11 a ſhcll. 

He wrote a Treatile concerning Gricte, which was generally 
much a.imircd, as Czrero and Laerius atreit. 

He diced bctore Polemo and Crates of the droply. 


ARCESILAVS 


CHAP.I. 
His Country, Parents, Teachers, 


{@K:elaus (whom Cicero calls Arceſilas) was & Pt: 


* Read 'Ex ou; 
(1 Ives ,, a= 
avdz77., a5! al- 
Iimachu« bymn. 
I.*Ey in uae 
Aa Tues, ima 
7 £y0s AUP 
SUYo ne ud 4Ote 
leſſe imitating 
the other, which 
both the inter- 
preters not 06+ 
ſerving , have 
ſtrangely rendred 
this place, 


L- 


tarean of eFAEobis 5 his Father , according to 
Apollodorus, in the third of his Cironolo- 
g1cks, named Seathas, or as others Sc1iÞes, He 
was the youngelt of foure brethren , rwo by 
the ſame Farher, only the other by the fam: 
Mother ; the eldeſt was named P1laves : of 
thoſe who had the ſane Father, the cldeſt was Mereas, Guard!- 


an to his Brorhcr Arceſilaus. 


He was born by computation from his death ( which was in 
the fourth year of the * hundred thirty and fourth: Olympiad , * aldbrandi 
the ſeventy fift of his age ) mthe firſt year of che hundred and 3), bir ee 


lixreenth Olympiad, 


% '2 
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He firſt heard Autolychus the Marhematician , his Country. 
.man, before he came ro Athexs » with whom he travelled tg 
Sardis, 

Next he heard Xathus an Athcnian, a Maſter of Muſick. 

He heard alſo Hippouicus the Geometrician » who, excepting 
his skill in that Art, was otherwiſe a gaping dull fellow , for 
which Arceſilaus deriding him, ſaid > Geometry flew into his 
mouth as he gaped. Of Hippontcus falling mad, he took ſo grear 
carc, that he brought him to his own houle , and kept him there 
untill he were quite cured. ; 

He likewiſe , by the compulſion of his Brother , ſtudied Rhc- 
rorick, and being by nature vechement in difcourle, and of inde- 
fatigablc induſtry , he addicted himſclfe likewiſe to Puctry, 
There 1s an Epigram of his extant «pox A ttalus, to thus cffe(t ; 


For armes and horſes oft hath Leen the name 
Of Pergamus through Piſa ſpread by fame : 
But, now [hall (if a mortall may dre) 

To future times with greater ry ſhe. 


There is another Epigram of his upon Merodorus , fon of E:- 
elemus., 


Far bence is Thyatirc, far phrygian earth , 

whence Menodore thou diſt derrve thy birth, 

But down to Achcron uapierc'd Ly day, 

From ary place thou knew'(t the ready way. 

To thee this Temb Eudemus dedicates, 

whom Love hath wealthy made,though poor the Fates, 


Although his Brother Mereas would have had him profcſſed 

Rhetorick , yet was he naturally morc enclined to Philoſophy | 

to which end, he firſt became a hearer of hy wwe , In which 
P 


time Craztor being much taken with him , ſpoke that veric of 


Euripides to him, out of his Andromeda: 


Mayd, if I ſave thee, wilt thou thankfull be ? 
He an{wer'd in the following verlc , 
Stranger, for wife or ſlave accept of me. 


From thence forward they lived in intimate friendſhip, whereat 
Theophraſius troubled, ſaid, He had loſt a youth of extraordinary mt , 
and pom_ of apprehenſion. 

He emulated Pyrrho as ſome affirm, and ftudicd DialcEtick, 
and the Eretriack Philoſophy, whence Ariſto ſaid of him , 


Pyrrho 


eARCESILAUS. 


Pyrrho behizde, Plato before , 
And un the middle Diodore. 
And T:zmon, 
Next leaden Menedemus he purſues , 
And Pyrrho doth, or Diodorus chcoſe. 
And ſoon after maketh him ſay thus ; 
" Ile (mim toPyrrhogand crook'd Diodore, 


He was a great admircr of Plato, whoſe Bookes he had. 


C———— 


—— 
———_——_— 


CHAP. II. 


— — 


Upon what occaſion be conſtituted the middle Academy. 


1 Rates dying , Arceſclaus took upon him the government of a Leer 
E2 School , which was yielded ro him by Socratides. Being 

poſſeſſed of thar place , he altered the Doctrine and manner of 
Teaching, which had bcen obſerved by Plato and his ſucccſors , 

upon this occaſion. 

Plato and his followers down to Arceſilaus, held, ( as was 

ſaid) That there are rwo kinds of things, tome perceptible by 
Sexce , others perceptible only by 1ztellert : That trom the latter þ 4cad.guef, 
ariſerh Sczence , from the former Op110z : That the Miade only 1ib. 1. 
ſceth that which alwaics is ſimplc, and in the fame manner, and 
{uch as it 15; that is, /deas. Bur, that the Sexſes are all dull and 
flow , neither can they perceive thofe things which ſcem ſubje- 
&edto Senſe , becauſe cither they arc fo little, that they cannor 
fall bencath icnſc, or ſo movable and tranſient , that not one of 
them.is conſtant or the ſame; bur, all are in-continball lapſe and 
fluxion. Hence they called all this part of things Op:zz0zable, af- 
firming that Science is no where , bur, in the notions and reafons 
of the minde, 

© Yer, did they profeſſe againſt thoſe, who ſaid, che Academy «© cic. acat 
took away all ſence; tor, racy affirmed nor, that there was no #4 
luch thing as colour, or taſt, or ſapor, or ſound; but, only mgin- 
tained , tnere was no proper mark of true and certain in the 
ſenſes, there being no tuch any where. 

"Hence they x leans that we make uſe of the ſcnſcs in ati- d Px. cor. 
ons, from the reaſon that app-carctl; our of them ; bur, to cruſt C clot, 
them as abſolutely true and intallible, rhey allowed nor. 

Thus held the Academicks down to Poleme, © of whom 4rc-- « 5. 40.4 
filaus and Zero were conſtant Auditors ; bur Zeziobeing oider quaPt. 
then Arceſtlaus , and a very ſubtle diſputant , cndcavoured to 
corre&t his doftrine , not that, as Theophraſts faith, he did ener 
vate verrue ; but, on rhe contrary , he placed all things thac are 
reckon'd among the good , in vertuc only : and this he called 

bon'{t » 
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honeſt, as being ſimple, ſole, onc good: Of the reſt, though neither 
good nor evill , he held, that ſome were according to Nature , g. 
thers contrary to Nature , others Mediate : Thoſe which are ac- 
cording to Nature , hc held ro be worthy eſ{;matton , the contrary 
contrary; the neuter he left betnixt both, 'in which he placed ng 
value. Of thoſe which were cligible , fomec were of more «ti. 
mation, ſome of leſſe ; thoſe wluch were of more he called py.. 
ferred, thoſe of lefle rejetted. And as in theſe, he did not change 
{o muchrhe things themſelves as the words, fo betwixt a rej. 
tude and a ſs, an office and apreterdffice: he placed ſome thing; 
mediate, holding that Rectitudes conſiſted only in good act. 
ons, fins in cvill ; bur, offices cither performed or omutcd, he 
conceived mediate things. And whereas the Philoſophers of 
the old eAcademy did not hold all Vereue to confilt in Reaſon, 
bur ſome vertucs to be pertected by nature or cuſtome : Zezo gn 
the contrary placed all Verrue in Reaſon; and whercas the Ar, 
demicks held , as we ſaid | in thelife of Plato, | that all thoſe ver 
tucs may be ſeparated , Zeno maintained that could not be, 4- 
vcrring, that nor only the uſe of vertue ( as the Academuds held 
but the habirc thereof was cxcellent in ir ſelfe , neither had any 
one vertue , who did not alwaics make uſe of it, And wheres: 
the Academzecks rook not away paſſion trom man , aftirining thi: 
we arc ſubjc& to compaſhon , deſire, tear, and joy by nature; 
but, only contracted them, and reduced them within narrower 
limits 5 Zezo aftirmcd, thattrom all thetic, as from fo many di- 
caſes, a wiſe man muſt be free. And whereas they held , that all 
paſhons were naturall and irrational], and placed in one part of 
the Soule Concupiicence, in the other Realon : Neither did Zens 
hercin agree with them, tor he afſcrted , that paſiions are vo- 
luntary, that opinions arc taken up þy.juugment, that inumode- 
rate intempcrance is the Mother of all pathon. Thus much for 
Ethicks, 

* As for Phyſick , He did not allow that fift nature beſides the 
foure Elements, of which the Arcademicks held Sence and Minde 
ro be effected; for, He aflcreed Firc to be that nature which be- 
gcttcth every thing , both Minde and Scnce. He likewile difſen- 
red fromthem, in that he held, nothing can be made by a thing 
which hath no body, ( of which naturc, Xez.ocrates , and the «l 
Academicks thought thc foulc ro bc ) and that whatloever mac 
any thing, or-was it {cKc made, mult of neccflity be a Body, = 

8 He 1kewilc aſſerted many things in the third part of Phaloſs- 
phy , wherein He afſlcrted ſome things new of the Senſes them.” 
telves , which he conceivedto be joyncd by a ccrrain extrinſe- 
call impulſion , which he called phaztafje. To theie phantalies 
received by the Sen{cs , He added Afent of the mind , which he 
held to be placed in us, and voluntary. He did not al;ow ail 
phantaſies robe fairhfull and worthy credit; bur, oiily tote 
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which have a proper declaration of thoſe things which they 
ſeem which phantafie when it is ſeen, is called comprehenſible, 
when received and approved, he calleth it comprebenſion, That 
which was comprehended by ſenſe , he calleth Sexſ-, and, if it 
were ſo comprenended, that it could nor be pulled away by rea- 
ſon, Science, 1f otherwiſe, 1gnorance, of which kinde was opinion , 
infirme, and common to talle or unknown things. Betwixt Sci- 
ence and Ignorance he placed that comprehention we mentio- 
ned, not reckoning it among the good nor the bad; bur atfirming 
that only was to be credited , whence he likewiſe attributed 
faith ro the Senſcs, for as much as he conceived the comprehen- 
ſion made by the Sen{cs to be true and tairhtull, not that it com- 
prehended all things that are in being; bur that ir omirs nothing 
chat can fall bencatn ir , as allo, becauſe nature hath given it as 
a rule of Science and principle of it felfe , whence notions are 
afterwards imprinted inthe minde, from which not only prin- 
ciples, but certain larger waics towards the invention of reaſon, 
are found out. Errour, temcrity, ignorance, opination, ſuſpicion, 
and it;a word , whatlocvcr is not of firme and conſtant afſent, 
he took away trom Verruc and Wildome, In theſe things con- 
ſiſteth almoſt all che change and diflention of Ze,o from the old 
Academicks. 

Zeno thus maintaining many things contrary to Plato, as that 
the Soul is mortall , and thar there 15 no other World but this, 
which is ſubjc& to Senſe , Arceſilaus percerving this Do&trine to 
ſpread and take much, prudently concealed the doftrine of the 
Academy , leſt the myſteries of Plato being divulg'd and made 


$Y, 


too common, ſhould become deſpicable: and therefore (faith * St. ,, c,.... a4 
Auguſtine ) he thought t fitter to unteach the man that was not well demic. lib. 


taught , ther: to teach thoſe » whom by expertence be found not to be do- 
cale exough. 


| Hereupon Arcef:laus undertook to oppoſe and conreſt with i cic.' Acad. 
Zeno, not out of any pcrtinacity or delire of glory ,bur lcd there- # ". 


unto by that obſcurity of things , which had brought Secraes ro 
a confeſſion of his own ISnOrancc; as likewite Democritus » A,aX4a- 
goras, Empedocles, and almolt all thc antient Philoſophers, who 
affirmed, That nothing could be underſtood, nothing perceived , 
nothing known : That the {cnſes are narrow, our mindcs weak . 
our lives ſhort, and t-uth(as Democritus faith ) drown'din an abyſſe. 
That all things are kcld by opinion and infticution , nothing left 
to Truth: and finally, That all things are involycd in darkncfſe. 
* Thus Arcefilaus denyed there is any thing that can be 
known, not ſo much as that which Socrates reſery'd, | that he &;.ew 
nething | conceiving all things to bc hid in ſuch darkneſſe, thar 
there 15 nothing which can be ſeen or underſtood. For theſe rca- 
ſons we ought not to profeſſe or affirm any thing , or to approve 
any thing by aflent z bur, alwaics to reſtrain and withhold our 
Mmm baſtincfle 
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haſtineſſe from errour , which then proverh great , when it ap- 
proverh a thing falſe or unknown. Neither 1s there any thing 
more vile, then by aſſent and approbation to prevent knowleds; 
and perception. . 
| He did, as was agrecable to this tenent , diſpute again a1! 
aſſertions and doctrines; and having tound,rhat in the ſame thing 
the reaſons of two opinions directly oppoſite , were of equa[| 
weight , he thence interr'd , thar we ought to with-hold our af. 
m Euſeb, ſents (® mixes) from both : [This Laertiws means, when he ſaith, 
that he took away propoſitzons , by reaſon of the repugnaxce of ſyeech;, 
and was the firſt that taught to argue 0% both ſdes.)" And that neither 
- _— M4 the ſenſes nor reaton are to becredited. He therefore praifcd that 
| Apophthegm ot Heſiod; 


I Cic. ibid, 


The Gods all knowledge have conceal 'd from men. 


o Contra Acz* But this ® Saint eAwuguſtine affirmes was only done, to concca] 
om, 0. 3+ myitcriouſly the meaning of Plato; but, they neverthelcfſc hay 

and held his doctrines and decrees, which they uſed to unfold ty 

thoſe who lived with them till they were old. 

He likewiſe, as Laeytzus faith , firſt al:er'd the manner if diſs 

ting which Plato deliver d , and made it more lit1gious by queſticic an. 
p De finib, 1. 2. 49ſwer, of which, thus? (zero : Surrates uſed to finde out by qui- 
{tion and anſwcr , the opinions of thoſc with whom he ditcour 
icd, that, it there were occation , he might ſay ſomething upon 
that which they aniwer'd : This cuſtoine not retainca by !:!, 
lucceſſors, was taken up by Arceſilaus , who inftiturcd, that ti:cy 
who would learn of him thould not queſtion him ; bur, thn: 
{clvcs tell him what they thought, which when they had don: 
he diſputed againſt it; but, his Auditors were ro maintain thiit 
own opinion as much as they could poſhbly. This courlc took 
Arcejilaus, contrary to all othcr Philotophers , amongſt witom, 
hc that would learn held his peace 3 which courle, faith (140, 
15 at this time held in the Academy , where he thar will lcats , 
ipcaks in this manner , Pleaſure fecms to be the chtc good, 
wicreupon in a long Oration-it is diſputed againtt it, where: 
by may catily be underſtood, that they who ay, a thing {cemern 
ro Mc to be 1o, are not really of that opinion , bur detire to heat 
the contrary maintained, 

This School conſtituted by eArceſelars , was called the ſertnii 
Acauemy, 1n relation to its detcent from Plato 3 or, the 11 l? 464 
demy, in reſpect of the zew one which was atterwards {ct up by 
Carieades 5 though Cicero ſcemerth ro make no diſtinction be- 
rween this and that , but callerh this the new Acadcmy : But 
though 'tis likcly, that it wasnot at firſt ſo called ; yet, upon tc 
introduction of a newcr, it was aftcrwards morc oenerally 
known by the title of the middle, or, ſecond Academy. 


Tile eAcademicks differ from the Sceprichs , in as much, as; 
' (tough 


q Acal.queſt-1» 
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though they aftirmed that nothing can be comprehended ; yet 

they rook not away te or falſe trom things. On the contrary , 

they held tha: lome Phantaſies were truc, others falſe 5 bur the 

Scepticks hold that thicy arc both indifferent ;, alike defenſible by 

reaſon. The eAcademcts aflerr fome things to be vi holly improba- 

ble, ſome more probable then others, and that a wiſe man, 

when anv of rhclc OCCUT, ' may an! vcr JS, 0T 79, tollowmg the: Fuſes Fr &, 
probability X provided thar 1:c withold trom aflcnting. Bur the erarg ih. 14 
Scepticks hold-all tines to bealike indifferent, not admittiny 
Judgement, nor allowing that cither our {cn{ſcs or optnions Can 

Percetve truc or alle, and thcreforc no {aich 1s to be given to 
chem, but we ought to periilt firm and unmoveable withour opi- 
nion, not {ay1ng ol any tluag that it is, auy more then that it is 
nor, 


— IT ———  --——  - —_—  — 


CHAP, IIl. 


H:s Vertnes and A pophthegms, 


*HE- pretcrred Homer above all V rirers,ot whom he conſtant- a L-: 
ly os 40 {cmec PICCC [> {Orc I'C WCnt to bY d, and AS 100N as he 

roſe in the morning. VWhcn ke went to read any thing in him, bc 

faid, he went to his Miſtreſs. . 

Pizvar allo he faid was proper to raiſe tic voice, and give v5 
ſupply of words. 

Hee was fcntentious and fuccindt in ſpeech, often uling cx 
preflions of doubttull mcaning, He uted to reprehend and chide 
tharply,and trecly, whence 7 110#u laith of him , 

When thou c<h1ofl yours men, think ihou once wert young. 

In this kind, Laerttus inftances bis fayings ro a young man 2 
ſpeaking confidently, &c. to an unmodelt young man, Fc. 

Eme a Chiaz., who though very deformed, thought himiclt \ c- 
ry handiom, asking him as hc put on a 11ch Cloak , whether hee 
thought A wilc man might not love, Arceſtlavs antwered , do you 
mean it hc be as hand{om and as tine as you ; 

Toan cficminate perſon , who upbraiding him as 1t Were of 
pride, poke this verlc , 


Shall we demand, great Str, 0s fileit £7 
He unimediatcly anſwered , 
Womaz', n by ſpeak thou theſe haz! 6 AS 16 


Bcing troubled with the talk of an inconſiderabl mean perion 
he ſaid, 


o | ' 
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The Sons of ſlaves intemperately ſpeak. 


Of another, who talk'd impertinently,and loudly,he (aid, he had 
a peeviſh nurſe. For ſomc he would make no anſwer at all, 
To an Uſurer,who ſaid there was ſomthing he knew not, hee 
an{wer'd in theſe verſes out of Sophocles's OEnomaus, 


The courſe of ſtorms hid from the bird doth lie , 
till the time that ſhe muſt lay draw nigh. 


Toa Diale&ick Philoſopher of Alexinas's School , whowas 
not able to ſay any thing worthy Alextnus, he related what Phy- 
lbxenus did to a maker of Bricks, who overhearing him ſing 
his verſes falſe , trod upon his bricks and broke them, ſaying, 
as you ſpoil mine, ſo I yours. 3 

He was angry at thoſe who learned not the liberall Scicnccy 
in due time, 
In diſpute, he uſed this word , 7 ſay, and will not ſuch ave, 
( naming the pcrlon ) aſsent to thes , which many of his Dil- 
ciples aftc&ed to imitate, as alſo his manner of ſpeaking and 
geſture, 
He was molt acute in anſwering appoſitely , and converting 
his diſcourſe to the preſent ſubje, and firting it for every time. 
He was very cfhcacious in per{waſion > whence many Dilct- 
ples reſorted to hum , though ſometimes he ſharply couched 
them, which they took paticntly. 
He was vcry good, and much excited hope in his Auditors. 
As to the neceflarics of life, he was very liberall and commu- 
nicativey ready to do good, and much cndeavouring to conccallt, 
avoiding all that kind of vain-glory. Viſiting Creſibr#s , who was 
tick, and perceiving him to be poor, he privately pur a purlc un- 
bayem diſcern. der his pillow, which when he found, this, faith he, 1s the ſport 
«iu. ab, amics of «Arceplaus, Another time he ſent him 1000. drachms.” Plutarch 
relates this as done to Apelles the Chiaz: Painter, whom Arceſt{aus 
beſides many other teſtimonies of kindneſſe coming to viſit as hc 
lay fick, and perceiving how poor he was,departed, and rcturn- 
ing ſoon after, bringing twenty drachmes with him, then fitting 
cloſe to Apelles's bed fide, Here is nothing ſaics he, beſides E mpede- 
cle's four Elements, 

Fire, Water, Earth, and «Ether mounting high , but me thinks you 
lre 3.0t at your eaſe z and with that raking occafion to remove h15 
pillow, he convey'd the purſe privately under it,which when the 
old woman that rended him found, and wondring, ſhew'd to A- 
pelles, he laughing, ſaid, This ts one of Arceſilaus's thefts. 

« Laerr, © He recommended eArchias, an Arcadian to Eumeres King 0t 
Per yamus, by whom he was cxalted to great dignity. 5 
C 
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He was very liberall and free from coverouſneſle , as appea- 
rcd by his Urenſills of filver, and vying with Archecrates and 
Callicrates. He had many vellclls of gold, which he lent unro 
many upon occalion of teaſting. Thete filvcr veſſclls a certain 
man borrowed to entertain his friends withallz A4rceſilaus know- 
ing him to be poor, would never {cnd tor them back : Others re- 

ort he lent them to him on purpole, and when he brought them 
or becauſe he was poor; he trecly beſtowed them'on him. 

He had a fair eſtate at Pane , from which Pylades his brother 
continually ſupplycd him. Erumepes allo, fon of Phzleterns cave 
him many large preſents, wacnce to him only of all Kings he 
applycd himſelfe. 

When Arnizgonus was much followed, and many perſons 
thronged to his houſe, he torbore , declining tus acquaintance. 
He was intimate with Hzerocles; the Gor, crnour of Mumnchia and 
PFireumr, and conſtantly, on holidaics, went thicher to vitit him : 
Hierecles often cntreated him to vitit A-1190n4s, but herefuſed , 
and went along with him as far as the dorc, and there parted 
with him. After Azt:gozus's ightar Sea , many writing confola- 
tory Epiſtles to him, Arceſ:laus was filent, Being ſent by his 
Country on an Embaſly to Arii1 gonts at Demetrias, he returned 
fruſtrate of his deſign. .. 

He lived the greateſt part of his time in the Academy , avoi- 
ding ro meddle with publick bulinefle 3 but fomerimes went to 
the Prream, as we ſaid, out of love to Hiereeles 3 tor which fome 
reproved him, : | 

He was very magnificent (indeed aſecond Aziſtzppus ) 1n the 
entertainment of his friends. He openly protcſlcd love to Theozote 
and Ph:leta, Curtezans of Elis , tor which betas reprehended, he 
rchearſcd the Chria's of Ariftippus. He was very amarous, end 
much affe&ed the company ot young men , whcnce Arijlu of Chr- 
65,4 Stoick , called him a corruprcr of youth, temerarious, and 
impudent, Of thoſe whom he atte&ted are mentioned Demet/1us 
and Leochares ; Demochazes lon of Laches , 21nd Pythocles lon of Bu- 
gerus, much affected him. ; 

Fot theſe things he was much inveighed againlt ar the houte 
of Hieronimus the Peripatetick , who bad invited his friends to 
celebrate the birth day of Alcyoneus , ſon of Aa'rgoms, tor the 
keeping of which Feaſt , Autigunas ſent yearly much mony, At 
this Feaſt Arcefilavs would not diſpute amidit the cups 3 and when 
Aridelus propounded a queſtion to him , requiring that he would 
fay ſomething to it, he anſwer'd, it isthe bet property of  Phi- 
lojopher to know the ſeaſons of all things. 

Bur, he was ſo free from pride , that hc counſetled his Diſci- 
ples to go and hear other Maſters; and when a certain Chian 
youth of his School declarcd, that he was not pleaſcd with what 
he ſaid fo much as with the ditcourles of Hreronimes , he took 
Nnn lum 
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him by the hand and led him to the Philoſopher , ceſiring him 
to cheriſh him according to his quality. 

To one that asked why men went trom other Secs to the Fy.. 
eereans, but never fromthe Eprcurears to other Sets : Becaule 
ſaith he, of men, ſome are made Eunuchs , bur of Eunuchs never 


any are made men, 
& Stob. Ser. * He ſaid, where there are many medicines, and many Ply. 
143. ſicians, there arc moſt diſcalcs; and where there arc maiiy 


Lawes, there is molt iniquity. 

e Stob.ger.#rz, © He adviſed to ſhun DialeCtick , becaulc it turneth all things 
upſide down. : 

Egrob.Ser.2r12, *fHe compared Logicians to Gamſtcrs that play at Dice , who 
rake delight whilſt they are coſcn'd. 

& Steb. Ser,235, © HC es » that poverty is rugged as 7thaca, but good to 
bringup a child , in that it enureth ro trugality and abſtinence, 
and 15 generally a good School of vertuc. 
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C H A P, IV. 
His death. 
a Laert, , Hen he drew nigh the end of his life, he bequeathed all 


his eſtate to his brother P3l2des; to which end, Mgze:s 
not knowing it , he ſcnt him firſt to {05 , and trom thence ſent 
for him ws: again to Athezs. He tent three Copics of his Will 
oneto Amphicy:tas at Eret/ia an other to ſome tricnds of his at 
Athens, the third to Thaumaſtas his necr kiniman , to be kept by 
them; with the laſt he ſent this Letter. 


Arceſilaus to Thaumaſuas, health. 


] Gave Diogenes my Will to bring to you , {or being ift:1; ſic and the 
firm of body, T thought fit to make my ll , leſt x any ſuddain aca- 
dent ſhould befall me , I ſhould depart this life with ſome inqurie dine 
to you , whom IT have found ſo bountiful | towards me. 1 aeſire that jou » 
the moſt faithfull of all my friends , will take it 15.0 your cufody. Ap 
prove your ſelfe juſt to that extraordinary trull wiich Thave repoſed in 
30u, that 1t may appear Thave made a right cheics, 


He died , as Hermippss ſaith , in a kinde of plcnzy , after i 
had drunk much Wane, 75 years old, in the tourtt ycar of the 
134" Olympiad, as may be conjectured from the tucceſſion ot 
Lacydes, in the School which began at that time. 13 Articnians 
buried him with ſuch folcmnity as never any was bc tore. 

He took not any women into the houſe with lum , 


£1t5cT 
bad 
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had he any children. He flouriſh'd according to Apollodoras in the 
120. Olympiad. 

There were three more of this name; one an antient Comick 
Poet, the {ccond an Elegiack Poer, the third a Statuary. 


LACTDES 


named Alexander ) a perlon of much gravity, and had many 


| Punto ſucceeded Aycefilaus ; he was a Cyrenean, ( his Father ; 


Emulators, He was trom hus youth much given to ſtudy,poor,buc 
pleaſing to all company, and of a delightfull converſation. 
As concernin 
that when he took any thing out of the place where he kept his 
Proviſions , he locked the dore, and threw the key in at a hole 
that none might ſtcal ought from himz which his ſervants obſcr- 
ving, frequently took it , and, opening the dore, carried away 
what they thought goo\}, and then put it in the ſame place again, 
in which fact chey were never diſcover. 

But thc molt pleaſant part of the ſtory,is, that (as * Numentas at- * uſed. prep 
firms)!:e was thereby per{waded to be of the opinion of the mid- ©44-%%. 14: 
die Academicks; that nothing is comprehended by ſenſe, arguing 
thus; why ſhould I thinkthar ſenſe can comprehendany thing cer- 
rainly,when I know that my own ſenſes are ſo often deceived;for 
when I go abroad, I think thatI fee with my eies thoſe things 
which I leave in my ſtorchouſe; when I return I find none of 
them ; which could not be unlcfle our ſenſes were fallible and 


uncertain. 


his managing his houſhold affairs,it is reported 


Lacydes upon the death of eArceſilaus, being made maſter 
of the School in the 4*" year of the 134, Olympiad, taught in the 
Academy, in ghe Gardens which were made by Attalas the King, 
which from him were called the Laczdea Gardens. Laertias, and, 
from him, S«uidas, make tim Inftitutor of the new Academy; but 
erroneouſly, He continued this charge 26 years , atthe end 
whereof 1c re{igned it, whilſt ke was yetalive,to Telecles and 
Euander, Plociaus, his Diſciplcs,in the ſecond year of che 141, O- 


lympiad. 


Attalas \cnding tor hun to come to him , he returned him an- 
ſwer, that Piiuyes make the Leſt ſhew at a diſtance. 

Studying Geometry in his old age, one faid rohim, 1s it now 
time > he an{wered, when, 1f not now ? 

Athena: 1Q Tabh Tat Lacyaes and Timon Philoſophers, being in- 
vited by on. ©! their friends to an entertainment of two dates , 
and def!rous io {uit themielves ro the company, drunk very free- 
ly. Lacyd 5 vicnt: 


way firſt, half drunk, and perceiving Timon to 3: 
ſtcal away too, {ail out of Homer, 
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T6 0ur great glory He&or we have ſlain. 


The next day meeting Timoz again at the {ame place, and ſeein 
him, not able to take off his cups art once, make a paulc, when he 
put it to his mouth the ſecond time, he (aid out of another place 
of Homer, 


Thoſe are unhappy whs conteſt with me. 


lar likewiſe numbers theſe two amongſt the great drinkers, 
and perhaps not unjuſtly; for by -excefle oft Wine he fell into the 
palfie Fog which hee died in the ſecond year of the 141.0. 
lympiad. 

: He wrote Philoſophicks and of Nature. 

In the School, he was ſucceeded, as are ſaid, by EX 4x. 
D E R, Euander, by his Diſciple, E GES 1 NU S, whom Clemens 
eAlexandrinus calleth Hegeſilaus, of Pergamus, Egeſinus, by C A R- 
NE ADES, 


CARNEA 


| 
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CHAP. I. 


His Country, Parents, Time, Maſters. 


» ARNE ADES(lucceſlour of Egeſinus ) was 
of * Cyrene, whence * Cicero faith, he Was , Lun. 
an acute perſon, as being an African, Hee b Acad.queft.4; 
was fonne of Epicomus,or Philocomus. Apolle- 
dorus, as cited by Zaertius, affirmerh he died 
in the 162. Olympiad3 but there is a mi- 
ſtake in the Text; for the words of Apollode- 
rus relate doubtleſle to the time of his birth, 
which upon that Authority, we may affirm ro have been in the 
firſt year of 162, Olympiad. Florus (cited by © Plutarch ) addes , 


> 
"4 


he was born on the 7*) day of Tharlegron, at what time the Cay- c Symp quef 
nean Feſtivalls were celebrated at Cyrexe,whence perhaps he took *: *: 
his name, 
This time falling after the Callippical period, we ſhall compute 
it according to * Petzaurus his method , which although it be nor 5 E 
exempt from queſtion, yet is better then that of Scalzgger, whole d Defr, tempt 
| method is not reconcileable to Ptolomy's obſervations. - 
The fourth of the 164. Olympiad, was 
Of the Julian period 4585. 
Epoche of the Callippick period 438 3. 


Which ſubdugted, there remains 202, 
Subdu& two perionods more 152. 


| —— —— 


remains $5O-;, 


I—m—D—— 


The year propounded therefore is the 50 of the third pert- 
od. The Neomema of Hecatombeons June 26. which is the 177 day, 
of the Julian year the 7** of Thargehon ( according to Petauins ) 
at that time was the 302, of the Artrick year. 
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CARNEADES. 


CHAP. I. 


Hzs Country, Parents, Time, Maſters. 


> A®NEADES(l\ucceſlour of Egeſinus ) was 
of * Cyrene, Whence ® Cicero ſaith, he Was , roun _ 
an acute perſon, as being an A/r:cay, Hee b Acad.queſt.: 
was tonne of Eprcomus,or Philocomus. Apolle- 
dorus. as cited by Zaeriius, affirmeth he died 
in the 162. Olympiads but there 1s a mi- 
| A þp&> ſtake inthe Text; for rhe words of Apollode- 
= | W 7asrclate doubrleflc to the time of his birth, 
_ which upon that Authority, we may athrm ro have been in the 
= firſt ycar of 162, Olympiad. Florus ( cited by © Plutarch ) addes , - 
= he was born on the 7" day of Tharlez70n, at what time the Cay- c Sympr-queff 
= nean Feſtivalls were celebrated at Cyree,whence perhaps he rook *: *: 
= his name, 
: This time falling after the Callippical period, we ſhall compute 
it according to * Pe:a7 zus his method , which although ir be nor | 
exempt from queſtion, vet is better then that of Scaliger, whoſe © P*#r. mp? 
method is not reconctleable to Ptolomy's obicrvartions. " 
The fourth of the 164. Olympiad, was 
Of the Julian pertod 4585. 
Epoche of the Callippick period 4qz38 3. 
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_ Which ſubdutted, there remains 222 
Subdu& two pcrionods more 152. 


remains 50. 


— 


The year propounded theretore is the 50 of the third pert- 
od. The Neomema of HeeatombevryJune 26. which is the 177 day 
of the Julian years the 7*" of Thargelon ( according to Petauins ) 
2t that time was the 392, of the Artick year 
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e Laert. 


fCic. Acad. 


queſt, +; 


* Numen. apud. 


Enſeb, 
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To 177» 

adde 302, 

> , + £ umn . , | 479. 
| ; ”* Subdut 355 
Remains I14. 
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The 114" day of the Julian year is the 24" of April, on which 
fell the 7 of Thargelonzwhich,the Domiicall Letter being 3, fell 
on Sunday, Preleprically taken. | 

© He was Diſciple to Egeſinus the Academick , and * learned Ly- 
pick of Diogenes the Stoick 3 whence in arguing he, would 
cimes ſay, if T have concluded right, the cauſe 1s my'own; if watright, 
Diogenes muſt return the mina he had of me ; wikchFon price 
the DialeQick Philoſophers took. 


" a , " 


CHAP. 11, 


How be conſtituted the new Academy. 


TE ſucceeded Egeſinus in the School, and Is by Cicero reckon'd 
I the fourth from eArceſelaus,(who conſtituted the middle Acu- 
demy, introducing a ſuſpenſion of Afſent, grounded upon the un- 
certainty of _ : ) Carneades, conſtitured the zew Acadeny, 
maintaining the ſame kind of ſuſpenſion, with no lefſe cagernels; 
yet upon more moderate grounds:*for he held that the incompre- 
henſibility of things, proceeded not from the nature of the things 
themſelves, as Arcehlaus maintained; for as much as every thing 
really exiſteth in ir ſelf, andit any thing be affirmed or denicd ot 
another; it is true or falſe, as to the thing it ſelf; buc the things 
themſclves remaining firm,we derive from them a Phantaſie and 
ſimilitude, which for the moſt part like falſe meſſengers lie and 
deceive us. To all true things there ſome falſe od and 
choſe {o like, that,there is no certain note of Judication and aflent, 
wherefore we cannot perceive any thing to be true. 

Burt he was nothing lefſe rigid as to the Academicall ſuſpen- 
ſion, for * he denied that any thing could be perceived, notlo 
much as that very maxime ; Nothing can be perceiyed, arguing 
thus. All Phantaſmes are of two Lins ; i firſt included the 
perceptible , and imperceptible3the ſecond kind, the probablc; 
and the improbable, Thoſe which are contrary ro (zoſ _ evi- 

; ence, 


CARNEADES. 
dence, pertain to the former diviſions againſt the latter we ought 
notto lay any _ Wherefore there is no Phantaſic tol- 


lowed by perception, but by approbation many ; for ir were con- 
trary to nature that nothing ſhould be probable. 
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ore fully * Sextus Empericus. Carreades, (aith he, did not on- Adv. Mathers 


ly oppoſe the Storcks , bur all that went before him, as to judg- 
ment. His firſt and common argument againſt all, is, that, by 
which he ſhoweth abſolurely , char there 1s nothing from which 
truth can be judged ; not reaſox, not ſe;ſe, not phantaſy, nor any 
thing, for all theſe in a word deceiveus. His ſecond argument 
isthar whereby he ſhewes, that alrhough there be ſomething 
that doth judge , yer it cannot exiſt without an affe&ion from 
evidence. For an animall differerh from inanimate rhings by the 
ſenſitive faculty, it apprehenderh thereby both ir ſelfe and ex- 
ternall things; bur ſenſe remaining immovable, impaſſible, and 
immutable, is not ſenſe, nor apprehendeth any thing , bur being 
changed, and atter ſome manner afte&ted by incurſion of evi- 
dents, then it declareth things. In that affcRion therefore of the 
ſoul which ariſeth from evidence, we are to ſeck that which 
judgeth. This afteQtion is declared when thar appeareth. from 
whuch it proceedeth , which affection is nothing elſe but phan- 
taly. Phantaſy therefore is a certain affe&ion in an animall , 
which ſheweth both ir ſelfe and ſome others, as when we ſee 
any thing, our ſight is affe&ed in ſome manner , ſo, as it was not 
telore that act of lecing. By this alteration we apprehend two 
things: Firſt, the alreration at ſelfe, that is the phanraſy. Second- 
ly , that from which this alteration proceeds , the thing viſible. 
The like in the reſt of the ſenſes. As therefore light manifeſterh 
it ſelfe and all things in it, ſo phantaly being the chiefe guide 
of knowledge in an animall, muſt like unto Light, manifeſtboch 
it ſelfe , and that evident obje& which effeerh ir. Burt becauſe 
it doth not alwaies ſhew that which is true, bur often erreth and 
differcth from the thing whence it proceedeth , like ill meſſen- 


gers » it neceſſarily followeth thar all phantaſies cannot leave a _ 


judgment of truth, bur only if it be true. Again, becauſe there 
is no phantaſie fo true, but it may be fallcz and of all phantaſfies 
that ſeem true there are {ome falſe, which differ little from 
them, that which judgerh muſt conſiſt in common phanraſy of 
true and falſe. But the common phanraſy of theſe comprehen- 
deth not, and if it comprehendeth not, neither 1s there any thing 
that judgeth. And it phantaſy have nor a judicative power , 
neither can reaſon judge, for that is derived from phantaly , and 
juſtly: For, that whereof it judgerh , ought firſt to appear unto 
itz but nothing can appear but through ſenſe void of reaſon 3 
therctore neither ſenſe void of reaſon » nor reafon ir fſelfe 1s that 
which judgcth. 

Thus 
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Thus diſputed (arneades againſt all other Philoſophers , tg 
ſhew there 15 not any thing that judgeth. But, being demanded 
what judgeth , as to the leading of lite and acquiſition of beati. 
rude, he hath recourſc to probable phantaſy 3 and together with 
probable , undiftrafied and circumcurrent , their differences theſe, 
Phantaſy is the phantaſy of ſomrhing, v1z. of that of which it js 
made; and of that 7 which it is made : That of which it is made 
is the externall ſenſible o&jett ; that in which, the Mar. It hath 
two relations, one tothe object phancyed, the other to the phan- 
taſm derived from that obje&t. From the relation to the obje& 
it is either true or falſe ; true, when it agreeth with the objeg ; 
falſe , when ir diſagreeth : From its relation to the phantaſme 
there is one which teemerh true, another falſe, That which ſee. 
merh true is by the Academicks called Emphaſis , and probabilgy , 
and probable phantaſie 3 that which ſeemeth not true is called 
Apemphaſis, improbability, and zot-probable phantaſy. For, neither 
that which ſeemeth falſe, and is ſuch; nor that which is true, 
and ſeemerh not ſuch, have any thing in their nature perſwafive, 
But , of theſe phantafies , that which is manifeſtly falſe, and 
ſeemeth not true , limiteth the judicatory, but is not that which 
judgeth , as likewiſe produceth from that which is , bur differs 
from it , ſuch as was that of the tury procceding from Eleftrato 
Oreftes. Ot that which ſeemeth true, one kinde is tenutous , as 
that whuch is in a thing lo little , as that iris not viſible, either 
becauſe it takes not up room enough, or by rcaſon of the weak- 
nefſe of fight , which receiveth things contuſedly , and not di- 
ſtinaly. The other is that which hath this common property 
with the true, that it ſeemeth to be very true. Now of thele, the 
tenuious, looſe , remiſſe phantaſy cannot be that which judgeth; 
for that which cannot clearly manifeſt it ſelfe, riot the thing that 
effected it , cannot attra& us, nor invite aſſent ; but that which 
{cemeth true and is manifeſt enough, that, according to Carneade, 
is the judge of truth. 

This being that which judgeth, it hath a great latitude, and 
* being extended into another ſpecies , hath a more probable and 
vehemently effective phantaſy. Probable is taken three waies; 
arſt, tor that which is true , and ſeemeth true z ſecondly, tor 
that which is falſe, and ſeemeth cruc ; thirdly, for that which1s 
true, common to both. VVhence that which judgeth mult be that 
phantaſy which ſecmeth true , which the Academicks call pro- 
bable. Sometimes the falſe incurreth ; fo thar it is neceſſary to 
uſe the common phantaſy of true and falſe; yer, not becaule that 
more {eldome incurreth, I mean that which imitateth the truth, 
we are not togtve credit to that which is tor the greater part 
true, whereby it happenethour judgment and a&tions are for the 


molt part directed, th 
at 
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That which firſt and commonly judgeth , Carneages held tobe 
this. But foraſmuch as phantaly ſometimes is not of one kinde , 
but like a chain, one depcndeth on another , there muſt therefore 
be a ſecond judge, which is probable and «naiftrafed phantaly. As 
he who receiverh the phantaſy of a man , neceſſarily receiverh 
the phantaſy of ſuch things as are about him , and without him ; 
of the things about him, as colour, magnitude , figure , motion, 
ſpeech, cloarhing, ſhooes z of things without him, as aire, light, 

y, heaven, earth, companions, and the like, VVhen theretore 
none of rheſe phancaſies ſeems falſe, bur all agree in ſeeming 
true, we credit it the more. That ſuch a one is Socrates we be- 
lieve z becauſe he hath all thoſe things which Socrates uſerh to 
have, as colour , magnitude , figure, geſture, cloak , in none of 
theſe diſagreeing with ir ſelf. And as ſome Phyfitians argue a 
man tobe in a feaver, not trom one {ymprome, as from a high 
pulſe, or great heat, but from the concurrence of that heat with 
the pulſe, as alſo from ulccrous rouch , rednefle, thirſt, and the 
like, all agreeing together. So the Academick maketh a judgment 
ot truth , from a concurrence of phantaſfies, and when none of 
all the phantaſics that joyne in rhe concurrence retract him as 
falſe, he ſaith, that which incurreth is true. 

That there is a credible wndiſtrated concurrence, is manifeſt 
from Merelaus: Having leit in his (hip an image of Heleze which 
he had brought from 7 0, as if it had been Helene her ſelfe , lan- 
ding at the Ifland Pharos, he there mer with the true Heleze, and 
from her attracted a true phantaly , but would not believe that 
phantaſy, being diſtraged by the other, which rold him, that he 
had left Helene in the Ship. Such is undiſtrafed phantaly there- 
fore, which likewiſe ſcemeth erroneous, for as much' as there 
are fome more undiftracted then others. Of «xdi/{tra#ed phanta- 
fies, that is moſt credible and perte& which maketh a judg- 
ment. 

Moreover, there is a c:rcumcurrent phantaſy , the form where- 
of is next to be declared. In the «za:ftraFed we only enquire 
whether none of thoſe phantaſies which joyne in concurrence , 
attract us as falſe, but that they all ſeem true , and not impro- 
bable. Bur in that which is made by concurle , which uſerh crr- 
cumcarrence , ſirigtly examines every phantaly which 1s in that 
concurrence, as in Aſſemblies , when the people take account 
of every particular perſon that ſtands for the Magiſtracy , whe- 
ther they deſerve wy: power and right of judging. In the place 
of Judgment , there is that which judgerh, and chat by which 
the judgment 15 made , the diſtance and intervall, figure, time , 
manner , affection, and operation , each ot which we examine 
ſtrictly. Thar which judgerh, whether the fight be dimme , 
for if it be, it is roo weak tor judgment; that which is judged , 
Ppp whether 
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whether ix be not too little 3 that through which , whether the 
air be obſcure ; the diſtance, whether ir roo great; the medium 
whether confuſed; the place , whether too wide and vaſt; the 
time , whether too {uddain; the affeftion, whether not phrene. 
tick 3 the operation, wherher not unfit to be admitted. For ifall 
theſe be in one, that which judgeth is probable phantaſy, and tg. 
gether, probable , undifiraied , and circumcurrent. \Vherefore as 
when in life we enquire concerning ſome little thing , we exg. 
mine one witneſſe z when we enquire into ſomthing of greater 
conſequence , we examine more 3 but when of a thing moſt ne. 
ceſſary, we examine each of the wirneſles by the joynt teſtimony 
of all. So faith Carneades, in light, inconfiderable matters , we 
make ule of probable phantaſy , only tor judgment 3 in things of 
ſome moment , of andiſtrafed phantaſy ; in things that concern 
well and happy living , circumcurrent phantaſy. 

And as in things of great moment they take diverſe phanta- 
ſies, ſo in different circumſtances they never follow the ſame; 
for they ſay , they attend only probable phantaly in ſuch things 
wheren the circumſtance of time alloweth nor a ſtri& exami: 
nation: Asfor inſtance. The enemy purſues a man z he comming 
to a Cave, takes a phantaſy , that chere are ſome enemies there 
lying in wait : tranſported by this phantaſy as probable, te 
ſhunneth and flyerh from the Cave, following che probability of 
that phantaſy, before he accuratly and diligently examine, whe- 
ther there really be any enemies in ambuſh in that Cave or no, 
Probable phantaly is followed by crrcumcurrert , in thoſe things 
in which time allowes a curious examination of each particu- 
lar, to uſe judgment upon the incurrent thing. As a man com- 
ing into a dark room , and ſeeing a rope rolled up , thinking it to 
be a ſerpent, he flies away ; but afterwards returning, be exa- 
mines the truth, and percciving it not to ſtir , begins to think 
iris nota ſerpent 3 but withall conſidering, that ſerpents are 
{omtimes frozen or nummed with the cold , he ſtrikes it with 
his ſtaffe : and having thus by crcumcurrence examined the phan- 
raly which incurred to him , he affenterh ; that the phancaly he 
had taken of that body as a ſerpent is falſe. And again, as I aid, 
when we manifeſtly behold , we affent that this is true, having 
firſt over-run in our thonghts that our ſenſes are all entire, and 
that we behold this waking; not in a dream ; that the air is per- 
{picuous, and a convenient diſtance from the gbjet. Hereby we 
receive a creditable phantaſy , when we time enough to 
examine the particulars concerning the t ſeen. Ir 1s the 
lame in andiftrafedphantaſy , whict they admur, when there 1s 
nothing that can retract us , as we ſaid of Mexelaus. Hitherto 
Sextus. 


Yer, though nothing can be perccived, a wiſe man may aſſent 
ro 


to that which is not yerceived; that is, he may opiniczate; but ſo 
as he knoweth himſclt ro opinionate, and that rhere is nothing 
which can be comprehended and perceived, ; 

He afſerred rhe ultimare cnd to be the en zoyment of naturall 
principles, whichſaich (fcero, he maintained, nor that he really De fn. lis, 2, 
chought ſo, bur in oppoſition to the S7oicks. 

He read the Books of the Storcks very diligently, and diſputed Laere. 
againſt them with fo good ſucceſſe, that ir gave him occation to 
lays If Chrylippus had not been, Thad not been. 

Clitomachus uled to ſay of him, he could never underſtand whar ,;. ,..,1 
he really held; for he would ſomrimes argue on one fide , ſomes quef. +. 
times on the other; and by the calumny of his wit, faith Czcero , 
many times deride the beſt cauſes. Of the Serrtes ufed by him, 
ſee Sextus Emprricus, 


CHAP.1II. 


Upon what occaſion be was ſent on an Embaſſy 
to Rome. 


. T HE Athenans being fined by the Romany about 500, Ta- a Plit vit.Cat. 
lents, ar the ſuit of the Orepians and Sicyomans, for deftroy- 38% 7: 14. 

ing Oropus a City of Beptia,ſent tnaree Philofophets on an Embaſhe _ hae 
to the Romane Senate, to procure a mitigation of this fine, which 
had been impoſed upon them without hearing their defence ; 
Carneades the Academick, Diogenes the Stoick, and Critolaus the Pe- 
ripatetick, About the time of this Embaſly there is much diſagree- 
ment amongſt Authors, Agel ſaith, they came atrer the ſccond 
Punick War, and maketh Ex4 later then their coming 3 which 
Petatzus juſtly conceiverh to be falle, for as much as E-m- 
wdied in the 585* year from the building of the City, Bur Cice- 
ro affirmeth this Embaſſy to have been when P. Scipio and M. 
Marcellis were Confuls, which was the 59g* year. Pauſantas 
reckoneth it upon the 603* year of the Ciry , which Caſaubone 
approveth, | 

_ ach of theſe Philoſophers, to ſhew his learning, made choice 
of ſeverall eminent parts of the City, where they diſcourſed be- 
fore great multitudes of people to the admiration of all. The E- 
loquence of (arneMes was violent and rapid ; that of Critolaus , 
neat and {mooth, that of Drogenes modeſt and ſober. Carneades one 
day diſputed copiouſly concerning juſtice before Galbaand Cato, , 
the greateſt Orators ot that time. The next day he ſubverted all rp. is. 5: 
he had ſaid before by contrary Arguments , and took away that 
Juſtice which he had ſo much commended. This he did the ber- 


rer 


Plut, 


Lib, $.c. 7. 
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er to.confute thoſe; that aſſerted any thing, Thar diſpute where. 
by he overthrew Juſtice is recorded in C;cero by L. Farius. 

To theſe three Philoſophers reſorted all the ſtudious you 
men, and frequently heard and praiſed them. Chiefly the 
{weetneſle of Carneades, which was of greateſt power and no leſſe 
fame then power, attracting eminent and benigne hearers, filled 
the City with noiſe like a great wind; and it was Fr ras that a 
Grecian perſon qualified to admiration, attracting all, had infy. 
ſed a ſerious affection into the young men, whereby forgetti 
other divertiſements and pleaſures, they were carried on as 1c 
were with a kind of madneſſe ro Philoſophy. This pleaſed all 
the Romans, who gladly beheld their Sonns inſtructed in Greek 
learning by ſuch excellent men. Onely Cato ar the firſtnoiſe of 
Admiration of the Greek Learning, was troubled , fearing the 
young men ſhould apply themſelves that way, and ſo preferre 
the glory of eloquence before Aion and Military dicipline, 
The fame of Philoſophers encreaſing in the City, and C, Ariliys, 
( whom Agell:us and Macrobrus call Cecilins ) an eminent perſon, 
having at his own requeſt been the Interpreter of their firſt Ora- 
tion to the Senate 3 Cato ( who was then very old ) under a fair 
pretence, moved , that theſe Philoſophers might be ſent out of 
the City, and coming into the Senate-houſe , blamed the Magj- 
ſtrates, that they had ſo long ſuffered ſuch Ambaſſadors tocon- 
tinue amongſt them without any anſwer, who were able toper- 
{wade them to any thing : wherefore he firſt deſired that ſome- 
ching might be determined concerning their Embaſhe , that they 
might be {ent back again to their own Schools , and inſtruct the 
Sons of Grecians, 4. that the Romaze youth might , as they did 
before, apply rhemſelves to the obſervance of their pag on 
and Magiſtrates.This he did not out of anger to Carneades;as ſome 
thought, bur our of an ambitious xmulation of the Greek huma- 
nity and Literature, 


CHAP. IV. 
His Vertnes and Apophthegmes. 


E was a perſon infiniccly induſtrious, leffe converſant w 

Phyſick then Ethick, and ſo ſtudious thatahe neglected rocut 
his hair and nailes. YValerius Maximus ſaith , hee was ſo ſtudious , 
that when he lay down art meales, his thoughts were lo fix, chat 
he forgot to put his hand to the Table, and that Melſa,who lived 
with him as a wife, was fain to pur him in mind chereof,and help 
him. 4 
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He was ſo ewinent for Philoſophy , that the Oratours them- 
ſelves would many times break up their ſchools and come and 
hear him, 

He had a great and loud voice , wheteupon the Gymnafiarch 
ſent ro him not to ſpeak ſo loud, whereto he anſwering , ſexd me 
the meaſure by which 1 ſhould ſpeak; the other wiſely and appoſitely 
repli'd , you have @ meaſure, your Hearers. 

He was ſharply inveCtive, and in argument almoſt invincible. 
He avoided feaſting) our of the reaſon we mentioned , his grear 
{udiouſneſle. 

One named Mentor a Bythinian » as Phavorinus ſaith , who had 
endeavoured to {educe a Miſtris thathe kept, coming into the 
{chool, he preſently jeaſted ar himz in turning theſe words of 
Homer, 


Hitherto comes one oppreſs'd with hoary years, 
Like Mentor #a his Lorce and looks appears, 
Who from the School I charge you turn away. 
The other riſing up, reply d, 
He thus proclatm'd, the reſt did ftretoht obey. 


Bcing to diſpute with-Chryippus , he purg'd himſelf by white 
Hellebore to ſharpen his wit , leſt any corrupt humours in his 
ſtomach might oppreſle the vigour and conſtancy of his mind, 

He compared Dyalefick to the [fiſh Polypus , which when its $99.59 212- 
claws grow long, bites them off; 10 Logicians growing ſubtle . 
confuce their own aſlertions. 

He adviſed men in their greateſt proſperity to be mindfull of a pwr. de wary. 
change,tor that which is.unexpected 1s moſt grievous, nic 

Hs ſaid the Sons of rich men and Kings learn nothing well bur Flr db 
Riding, for their Maſters flatter them; they who conteſt with __— 
them,willingly yield to them; bur a horſe conſiders not whether 
a private man or a Prince, a poor man or a rich bee on his back , 
but it he cannot rule him, he throws his Rider. 

He ſeemed to be extreamly averſe from dearth , whence he of= Lan. 
ten ſaid, the ſame Nature which hath put us together will diſſolve us 1 
and hearing that Axtipater dyed by drinking poiſon,he was a litle 
animated by his conſtancy in death, and ſaid, thex grue me too, 
they asking what, Y/7ze, {aith he, 

In the midſt of the night he was ſtruck blind, and knew not of «7 
It, bur waking, bid his G—_ bring a light; the ſervant did ſo, 
lling him he had brought one, then, ſaid he, read you. 
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CHAP. V. ka 
His Death and Wriings. 


E lived according to Laertizs 85. years, or according to Cir. 
_ HE." 90, The ks hs a that he died in ds 
fourth year of the 164* Olympiad, whici talleth upon the 626% 
year from the building of Rome, may calily be evinced to be falſe, 
by the greareſt part of che Circumitances of his lite; particularly 
from this; that Arntorrus in (fcero faith , when hee went Pro- 
Conſull into 44, he found Carneades the Academick at Athens , 
who oppoſed all in diſpute, according to the manner of his Se, 
The year of Aptonius's Pro-Confulſhip was the 652. year from 
che building of Rome. Bur this account as we ſaid before, is tobe 
4 _ tothe time of his birth, from which the 85 fallerh upon 
= rſt year of the 184" Olympiad , the 90 ® upon the 24 of the 
18 ch. 

Zn ſaith, at his death there was a great Eclipſeof the 
Moon, which ſome interpreted to proceed from a Sympathy with 
his lofſe. Upon this Eclipſe I conceive Petatius grounded his 

+ po#.temp, computation of Carneades's death, when he faith, * ir was upon 
the firſt year of the 163, Olympiad. May 2. fer: 2. hora. 5.46, at 4- 
thens, But there being a ideke of the year, there is conſequent- 
ly a greater in the account of the feria and hout. 

Carneades, as Cicero ſaith , wrote four Books of Suſpenſunf 
Aſſet. He wrote likewiſe -Eprſtles to Ariarathes King of Cappade- 
c1a, the only monument left behind him, extant in Laertius's time, 
Whatſoever elle went under his name, Laertrus fairh, was writ- 
ten by his Diſciples , of whom hee had many, the moſt eminent 
Clitomachus. | 

There are remembred two more of this name , one a Philoſo- 
pher, Difciple to Anaxazeres, mentioned by Surdas ; rhe other an 
Epigrammatick Poet, mentioned by Lary;ius. 


CLITO. 


CLI TOMACHVS: 


a LITOMACHUS wasa Carthaginian, ſon of * Dioghetus. a Leert. 
He was firſt called Aſdrubal, as Platarch and Laertrus af- _—_ 
firm, © and profeſs'd Philoſophy in his own Country, and native c tw, 


Language. Being forty years old , he went ro Athexs , and heard 
Carueades , who being much taken with his induftty , inftructed 
and exerciſed him in Philoſophy, With Garneades, Cicere faith, 
he lived untill he was old, and " +a him in the School, and 
chiefly illuſtrared his DoEtrines by his writings , the number of 


which bookes being above toure hundred, were a ſufficient reſti- 


mony of his © induſtry , and that he had no lefſe of wit , then d cie. Acad. 
{arneades of eloquence. He was well vers'd in three Sets , the 2+ & 4. Laert. 


Acatiemich, Pertpatetick, and Storch, 


Ot his books are remembered by Cicero , one © of Conſolation to e cic. Tuſe. 2. 


his captive Country-men , Carthage being then ſubdued by the 4 


Romans3 another to 'C ates Lorertews the Peer, wherein he « d fcic. Acad. 
and detended the Academick ſuſpenſion of Aﬀent, having written Qs 4: 


before of the ſame things to [.. Cerſorinus , who was Conſul wirh 
HM. Manihus, the fumme of which diſcourſe was this. 


s The Academicks hold there are ſuch difſimilicudes of things, 8c: Acad, 4. 


that ſome {cem probable, others on the contrary. Bur this is 
not ground enough to ſay that ſome things may be perceived, 
oxhers cannot, becauſe there are many falſe that are probable , 
bur ne-falfe c#n be perceived and known. Thoſe therefore ex- 
treamly crre , who afhrme the Academtcls to take away ſenſe ; 
for they ſay nut , there is no colour , ſapoy, or ſound 3 bur diſpute, 
that there 1s not any proper inherent. ze in theſe of true and 
certain: ( which having expounded, he adds) A wile man fſuſ- 
nds aſſent two waies z one, when [ as we know 7 he abſolutely 
refuſerh ro aſſent to any thing 3 another > when he with- 
holds from anſwering  cither in approbarion or_improbation of 
ſomthing , ſo that he ncither denycth nor aſſerteth ir, In tht 
firlt way he afſents to nothing + 1n tie ſecond he will follow 
probabiliry , and according as hc finds it or not , an{wers yes or 
no, He who withholdeth his affent trom all things, is yer moved, 
and acterh ſomthing. He reſerves therefore thelc phantaties by 
which we are excited to action , and thoſe of whigh being que- 
ſtion'd , we may anſwcr on cirher part . only as of a thing that 
{cemerh 

| 
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ſeemeth to us ſo , but withour aſſent 3 neirher are all ſuch phan- \ 
raſies approved , bur only rholc wich are not obitrufted by any 
thing. 
h Cic. Tuſc. bin aſſerting good , he joyned pleaſure with honeſty , as Cal. 
weſt. 5 liphoallodid. | | 
i Sext. Empir- i He was a great cnemy to Rhetorick , as Cr;tolans the Peripate- 
«dv, Math. 1,4. and Charmidas were alſo, Arts they did not expell out of 
Cities, knowing them to be very profitable ro life, no more then 
they would drive Oeconomick out of Houſes, or Shepheards 
from their Flocks ; but they all perſecuted , and every where 
cjeced the art of nog. a moſt dangerous encmy. 
k Steb, Ser, k He compared Dialectick to the Moon, which is in continu- 
312. all increaſe ordecreaſe. 
 Slob; Ser,438, 1Falling fick , he was taken with a fit of a Lethargie » Out of 
- which heno ſooner came, but he ſaid , Love of life ſhall flatter me 
n0 longer; and thereupon with his own hands ended his life, 


P HILO- 


+ TYHILO was of Lariſſa, he heard Clitomachus many years, » Stb.Ecty. 
and is named by Sextus Empericus , as Conſtitutor of a E%«. 
fourth Academy 3 but Cicero affirmes , he diffallowed the di- 
ſtintion of Academies, and wrote expreſlely ro prove the 

firſt and the zew Academy to be both one, © Whilſt he lived « gjcer, 
the Academy wanted not a Patron. * The Romans admired « Plur.vit.Cic. 
him, as Plutarch afirms , above all Chitomachus's — for 


his excellent diſcourſe, and loved him for the ſweetnefle of 
his diſpoſition. Cicero no ſooner went out of the firſt ſchooles and 
rudiments of learning, but he became an auditor of Phito , as he 
acknowledgeth himſclfe. 


Amongſt other excellent things ( ſaith * Stobeus ) he gave this fEcle. Edie. 


Diviſion of Phrloſophy. He compared Philoſophy to a Phyſician : 
As the office of a Phyſician is firſt to perſwade the fick perſon 
topermit himſelfe to be cured; next to confute the reaſons of 
his adverſary : So 1s it of a Philoſopher, both which conſiſt in 
exhortation. Exhortation is a diſcourſe inciting to vertue 3 
whereof one part explaineth its great uſe, the other retellerh 
adverſaries, of ſuch as any way calumniate Philoſophy. The 
compariſon holds in a ſecond manner, thus: As, the part of a 
Phylitian, after he hath perſwaded the Patient to admit of cure, 
is, to apply the mcans thereof, as well to remove the cauſes of 
the diſeaſe, as to induce and ſertle health; ſo is it in this Science. 
After exhortation z he endeavourerh to apply the cure , by re- 
moving falſe opinions wherewith the fools infeged, and by 
ſubſtiruting true. In the ſecond place therefore ir treats of good 
and evill ; for the ſake of which the exhortation was made, 
Thirdly , the compariſon hulds thus : As all Medicines refer to 
one end, health; ſo all Pailoſfophy ro Bearirude, Thar part 
waich trcats of ends is joyned with another which rrears of 
life. . For as in Medicine, i is not ſafficient ro. reſtore health , 
unlefke it likewiſe deliver rules by which ir my be preſerved ; 
loin life, ſome precepts are required for conſervation of the 
end: And this part alto is-rwofold ; private, or common : One 
conſiders rhe atfairs .of particular perſons ,' as, whether a wiſe 
man ſhould mannage a Common-wealth , wherher he may 
live with Princes, whether he may marry : The other _—_ 
Rrr 1C 
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the buſineſſe of all in generall; as, what Commonwealth is 
beſt , how Magiſtrates are to be choſen. This common part is 
called Politick, and 1s treated of diſtmaly by it ſelfe, as being 
of greateſt latitude. Now if all were wiſe men, there woylq 
be no _necd of moreplaces ,.for the more ſubtle diviſions woylq 
emerge from the precedent. Bur becauſe there muſt likewiſe 
be a care of the middle fort of men , who cannot apply them. 
{elves to long diſputations , cither through want ot time, or 
diverſion of buſineſſe , there muſt not be omitted a treating of 
precepts, which delivereth ſhort rules concerning the ule of 
cach. | 

As to the S:orcall comer ke comprehenſive phantaſy , he held all 
things to be incomprehenſible ; as to the nature of the thi 
thenitctves , comprehenſible, Thus he took away the comprehen- 
ſic.e phantaſy afferted by Zero. 

He held that to be a good connex , which beginnetrh from 
true and endcth in falſe, as ( if it be day, andI diſpute) this. 
1f'it is day, 1 diſpate : According to which tenet there may betrue 
axioms three waies, a falſe only one way : For, when it begin- 
neth from true , and endeth in true, it is rrue ; as, 1/ *t 7&day, tix 
light: And when it beginneth from talſe , and enderh in falſe, it 
istfuc; as , If theearth flies , the earth hath mugs. Likewiſe fir 
beginneth from falſe and endeth in true , 1t1s true; as, If the 
earit; 1zes, it is earth, That which is falſc, is that which beginneth 
from true, and endeth in falſez as, 1f zt rs 4ay, it rs ntgbt ; tor, the 
antecedent , zt :s day, is true; but the contequent, 2 75 night, is 
falte, 

He appointed , that the precepts of Oratours ſhould be dell- 
vered at one time, thoſe of Philoſophers at atother, 


ANTIOCHVS 


a Plut, wits * NTHIOCHHKS was an Aſcalomie, ® brother of eAifius, 


b Cic. Ac.qu.1. 


Diſciple of Philo. He lived with L.< Lucullus , the Quz- 
ſtor and Generall ; he was alſo a great triend to © Atticus, whom 
. he inviced to the Academy. He 1s named by Sextus Empert(® » 
as Confſtitutor of a fifth Academy : For, as* Plutarch ſaith, he tell 
off from the Sect of (arneades , cither moved by the evidence of 
ſenſe, or , as ſome thought , by ambition , and diflention with 


the Diſciples of Chtomachus and Philo. So that with ſome link 
altera- 
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alteration , he made uſe of the Dodtrines of the Storcks ; and 
frhough he were called an Academick , he had been , but fot f Cic. 4cad.' 
ſome alterations , an abſolute Storch; & whence it was {aid of _ . Pp 
him , He tawght the Stoicall philoſophy in the Academy ; for he mani- fyms. we” 
feſted , that the DoCtrines of the Srorcks were in lato. In his old 1+ 33- 
age, ſaith ® Cicero, he berook himſelfe to the old Academicks , for- hAcad.Queft.4. 
Abe the xew, 'and diligently enquiring into the opinion of i Cic-de fnib. 
the Antients , *endeavourcd ro follow Ar:ftotle and Xezocrates , xa..1 

: ! "202 3 kAcad.Queſf,4 
| profeſſing , that the Storcks and Peripaterichs agreed in the thing , 1 Cic. de ne. 
and differed only in words. To which effe&t Cicero mentions a 2” * 7: 
Book which he tſcnt ro Balbus : He wrote alſo ® another againſt m Cic. Acad, 
his Maſter Ph:lo, entituled Soſus. ® (icero being at Athens heard n Plus. wit, 
him , and was much taken with the eloquence and volubility Cicer. 
of his diſcourſe, ( * declaring him to be the moſt polite and acute Queff — 
of all Philoſophers in his time ) ? but not with the new Do&trine p F he. 
which he introduced. 

Thus far there is a continued ſeries of the Academich Phi- 

lolophers. 


THE 


HISTORY 


PHILOSOPHY, 


The Sixt Part; 


Containing the Peripaztick Philoſophers. 
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ARISTOTLE 


'CHAP. TI. 
His Country, Parents , and time of bis Bjgb. 


Pon the death of Plato his Diſciples ſeparated 
thcemſclvcs into two Sects, The firſt continu- 
ed in the ſame {(chool, where he taught, the 
Academy , the other poſſcſs'd the Lycemm. 
The firſt was known by the generall name of 
Academicks,or * Peripateticks of the Academyzthe a Amman. ſub. 
| 5 theother by the generall name of Peripate- finem:comment. 
: . "20 G ' : in proem. Por- 
ticks, or more particularly ,* Peripate:1cks of the Lyceum. Ot the y,u 
firſt we have L iſcourlcd alrcady ; we come now to the other, of 
which Ariſtotle was the Head, 
d Ariſtetle was born at Stagrra, a City of Thrace, according to b Laert. 
* Herodotus, * T bucydides,* Pauſamas and $ uidas,by othcrs placed in Troy 
Ulacedorta,to take from him the impuratton ot a Barbarian. It « — Hg _ 
was ſeated upon Srr5men a River which parts thoſe two Coun- * 
ties, having a Haven called w#?&, and a little Iſland of the ſame 
name belonging to it. This place,to which Ariſtotle ow'd his birth, 
he atterwards tcquircd with extraordinary Gratitude, . ; 
' His Father was named Nrcomachus, Seſcended from Nicoma- f Laert. Ammon. 
thus Son of Machaon ( whoſe $kill in Medicine 1s cclebrated 
by Homer ) Scn of ſculaptus; from whom Nicomachus, Ariſtotle's 
Father, derived not only his Pedigree, bur his arc alſo,for he was 
a Phyſician. Suidzs ſaith , he wrote fix Books of Medicine, and 
one of Phytick. * Galez alledgeth a Plaiſter of one Nicomachus, Cl- , pe compeſ. 
ther this or theelder. This Nzcomachus ( whom ſome affirm to medicam. 
have been grandſon to Hippocrates the Phyſician ) lived in the * 54% 
time of Amyatas King of Macedoma, ( Father of Phulip ) a Prince 
(as Juſtine witneſſerh ) eminent for all Royall Vertues. To him 
Ncomachus was not only Phyſician , bur friend and favouune, 
' Tzetzes forgot theſe relations of Ari/lotle ( as Nunneſius obſerves) i chitiat. 
when he affirmed that he was calted an «fſculapian figurativcly, 
n reſped of his $kill in Medicine, though 1t bc :ruc aifo that hee 
41d profeſſe that Art. k Epaffe 1d mm: 
His Mother Laeytius and Sui4as name Dheſtias, * Dionyſius Halt- V1," 4g. if 
earnaſſeus, and Ammonius, Pheſtis, | Ammonius ſaith, ſhe allo was be were the 
(a aa 2) deſcen- Anther, 
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deſcended from «/&ſculap:us, alledging in teſtimony thereof this 
Epigr am | 


His Mother Pheſis, Sire Nicomachus, 
Deſcepided bath from Ficulapius, 


But Deonyſrus Halicarnaſſeus ſaith, ſhe was daughter a Chal; 
dian, one of the Colony which was ſent from Chalcts to Stagirg, 
Her Pi&ure, Ariſto:lezin piety to her memory , cauſed robe made 
by Protogenes an eminent Painter of that time , which Pigure 
m Lib.35.cap- ” Pl;ny reckons amongſt the choicelt pieces of that Maſter.) 


9% Ariſtotle ( as Suidas affirms ) had a Brother named Arimneſtas , 
and Siſter Arimpeſte. His Brother dicd betorc hung, withaw 4 
as appears by his will. TEVA: ; 
nLart.  eAriſtotle was born, according to the teſti of ®.4 


o Epift. od rus, * Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus and others, in the&'firſt year Wfthe 
Ammeum: + 99 Olimpiad , at what time Dzotrephes was Archon at Hrhens, 
p Deipn, lis. 4.4. ycars after the Birth of Plato, as ? Athens accounts,” mare 
'_ + © juſtly then Ammonius and Surdas, who reckon but 42. betore the 
- Ages pa birth of Demoſthenes, thrce ycars. 4 Azell:ui affirms, he was born 
: theſeventh year after the recovery of the City of Rome from the 
r Xunnes. in Gaulcs by Camillus; * but becauſe (as Plutarch ſaith) it is bard 
vit. Ariftot. to find out on what ycar the City was taken, it will be hard alſo 
repeated 9 ., to find upon what year it was recovered. The recovery was even 

chettus 10 Vi. © « p , . = a" 
comparat. 4: 'months after its taking, bur, in the following year, tor it was ta- 
ri. dexaſth. on in July, recover'd 1n February. It therefore as YValerius Flaccus, 
Agellias, and Caſſius Hemina accayit, the taking of the City was 
in the 363*year from the building thereof, it was recover'd in 
the 364" Thus Ar;Fotle was born in the firſt year of the 99" O- 

lympiad, the 370" from the building of Rome, 

-- **- Bur, if as L:1y affirms,the raking of Rome was in the 365" year 
from the building rhercof, and its recovery in the 366*", Ariftotle 
according to that account muſt have been born in the third year 
of the g 9 Olympiad, . inthe 372*year from che building of the 
City: Again, if the Ciry were taken, in the 364" year atter the 

© - building thercof, and recover'd in the 365" year, as YVarro, Ply 

| DIE Halicarnaſſeus account, whom Scal:ger tolloweth, 4 
riſtorle muſt have been born in the ſecond year of the 99 Olym- 
plad, the 371, from the building of ac City, reckoning alwaics 
ten months for a year, and not caſting-them off, as Pleny and 0- 
thers ſeemro-do,and beginning immediately the next year,which 
months being reckoned, the account will 4gree with ours z ht- 
therto Nurnreſtus , | 


_- CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
His ferſt Education and Studies, 


2A, Ticomachus and Phe#is the Parents of Ayiflccle being both , 1wmn: 
| New he was brought up by Proxenus an eAMarnean, during 

which time being yer very young, he learned the Liberall Scien- 

ces, as appeateth, ſairh Ammerzus, trom thoſe e's of his 

which partly concern Poetry, partly the Poers themſclyes, as 

likewiſe from his Homerzcall queſtions , and fſeverall Books of the 

Art of Rhetorich. | 

b Ingratitude for this care taken by Proxenas in his education, Þ Anmn. 
Ariterle afterwards , not only bted up in like manner Nzcazor , 
the Son of Proxenus, in all kinds of Learning , bur adopted him 
his Son , and with his Eſtare bequeathed his Daughter to him. 
© He likewiſe cauſcd the Statucs of Proxeaus and his wife, to be c run. in 
made and fer up in honour of them, as is manifeſt by his Tefem.Arift 
Will. 

4 Atheneus ( citing an Epiſtle of Epicure) and © Aflian relate , 4 Deipn: lib.8, 
that having conſumed the inheritance left by his Father in prodi- © Cory 
eality and luxury ; he berook himſelf ro the Warres , whercin 
having 111 Cacceſſs. he profc(s'd Medicine, and by chance,coming 
into Plato's School, and hearing their diſputes, being of a wit far 
beyond the reſt, he addi&ted himſelf ro Philoſophy, and became 
famous therin.Bur this agrees not wel withthe circumſtances of 
his tory, as related by Authors of greater creditand lefſe pre- 
judice, 


—— 


CH AP. 111. 
How heheard Plato. 


( FAvig attained the age of 17. years, he went ( in obedience ® Ammon. 
-» ®*to the Pythian Oracle, which adviſed him to addict himſelf 
to Philoſophy ) to Athens, Laertius ſaith (out of Apollodorus ) that 
he was then bur ſeventeen vears,old, in which year Nauſigenes 
was Archon; Dronyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſaith , it was the year fol- 
lowing, at what time Polyzelus was Archon, perhaps it'was upon 
Nanſrgenes's going out of his Othce, whom Polyzelus ſucceeded, 
But * Eumenus is much miſtaken, who ſaith, he was thirty years b er. 
old when hee came firſt to Plato, perhaps ( as Nunpeſtus con- 
jectures ) becauſc he had read in Plato, that Nialeick ought not 
to be ſtudied till the thirticth year. And no lefſe crre Ammontus, 
(1t he be Author of that Life ) and Olymprodoras, who affirm, Lo 

7 Ariſtotl, 
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Ariſtotle coming to eAthens inthe ſeventeenth year of his age , 
heard Socrates three years, whereas Socrates was put to death 
when Laches was Archon , thirty two ycars betore Nauſigenes , 
under whom Ariſtotle was ſeventcen years old. 

Being recommended to Plato, he became his Diſciple, and © 
continued twenty ycars , as an Epiſtle of his to Philsy (cited by 
the old Interpreter of his litc)did reſtifie. 

Plato much loved him , and admired his acuteneſle of appre. 
c De mindi henſion, and diligence in ſtudy ; for which (< Philoporus laith) 
eternit Platouſed to call him the Minde of the Schoole z _ when 4 he 
was not at his LeQtures, he would ſay, The 1ztellefl is not here , 
or, as Rhodtginns , The Philoſopher of truth is atſent. And compa- 
ring his acuteneſſe with the dulnefle of Xerocrates , Plato was 
e Lecrt. wont to ſay , © What an horſe, and what an aſſe have I to yoke toge- 
ther: Xenocratcs needs a ſpur , Ariſtotle a bir, 

t Whilſthe lived wich Plato, he was extreamly ſtudious, and 
given to mo , inſomuch that Plato called his houſe, the houſe 
of the great Reader , and would often ſay , * Let us go to the great 
Readers houſe. This may be confirmed by that grcat number of 
bYit, Epic. antient Authors which are cited in his works. And though ® L- 

ertius (either in his own, or Carzeades's words) ſaith, that Ari- 
ſfotle hath thruſt in as many ſentences of old Authors in his 
writings, as both Zexo and Chryſippus; yet, every one that 1s ac- 
quainted with the writings of Arzftale, knowerh how judici- 
ouſly and conciſely he giveth an account of ch:eir opinions, not 
for oſtentation, bur difGuifition. 
Some report there was a great entnity betwixt Plato and 
i lions $.19. Asſtotle, * which firſt aroſe from Plato's diflike of his manner of 
habit: For, Ariſtotle wore rich garments , and rich ſhooes, and 
contrary to Plato's rule , cut his hair ſhort, and wore rings. He 
had likewiſe (fay they ) a ſcornfull derifion in his look , and te- 
nactous contradiction in his diſcourſe , which Plato not appro- 
ving, preferred before him Xewocrates » Speuſippus , Amyclas, and 
others , ro whom he communicated his Dodine and many fa- 
k Laert, vours ; but repudiated Ariſtotle , who thereupon, * whilſt Plato 
was yet alive, fct up a School in oppoſition ro him , in the Lyee- 
wn : at which ingratitude, Plato much troubled, ſaid, Arifotle 
kicks at as as young Colts at the damme that foaled them, when they have 


1 Zlian. war, ſucked thetr fill ,and ! for that reaſon , uſually called Ariſtotle the 
bift. 4. 9. He Cglr. 


fAmmn. 


{4 Interd. 


ladius,apud pho- ; 
tium , 5 "hs They add, that Xenocrates being gone into his Country, and 
——_ Fo Speuſippus not well , Ariſtotle came into Plato's School with ſome 


of his tollowers , and circumvented him with fallacious argu- 
ments , whereupon Plato retired to his own houſe , and there 
taught. privately , leaving Ariſtotle in poſicfiion of the Schoole, 
which he kepr, till Xezocyates returning , ejected him , and rein 
ſtated Plato, The chiefe author of this report ſeemes ro _ 

cen 
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been Ariſtoxenus , cited by '* Euſebips; whotas "Sarda abſcrvcs, n Prep. Evengs 

aſſoon as Ariſtotle was dead, caſt many- aſperfians:upon him , '5- pep 

out of a malitious revenge , becauſe Ariſtotle preferred Theophra- CENTRO 

(k-befotb Ritmafithd ſucceſſton'ot the School , natwithitanging 

that eArifloxenav had oAined aprear' naffieand.: creilitamong; the. 

Diſciples. en hs I 
Bur as Ammonius argues , it 15 not Ikely that 27iftorte; if he 

would , could have ceded Flatevyr ph the School , or have ob- 

tained —_— w cre&t a new one in oppoſition to him; for as 

much as at the ſauje-ruacy Ebalracs and Trmothers , Plato's kinſ- 

men, were 1n great power , NT RN 6b e Athenian for- 

ces... Yet, ſome there are who affirm this; grounding ir only on 

Ariſotles contradicting'of Plato in many'things; ro which Ammoe 

my anſwers, that Ariſterte'doth nor finjply contragh& Plato; 

bur.tbſe who mifintetpret his writings: For, if he do ſolterimes 

contradict Plaros what wonder 2 ſecing that therein he followerh 

Mato his Author , whoſe ſaying ir was ; that Truth ought to be. 

retcered before all things -as alſo thar ſaying , Serrates indeed 

dear ,. but Truth moſt dearz And elſewhere ,. YVhat Socrates 

ſaith, we muſt nor ſo much regard , 4s weought to be. folicitous 

(ncetning Truth. The ſame courſe /Ariftotle took, if at an 

time he'confurced Plato's aſſertion , therein obeying hum, by folks | 

lowing the Truth, and ir is obſerved by ? fome , thathe is very.p rice d: 

{paring in naming him , where he oppoſerh his do@rine , and;piet. Ariftr. 

that thrice he makes honourable mention of him in his 4 Rhete- q Lib.1.cap 1g; 

rick, his Book of the world, (if that be his) and his * Problems. r Probl, ;Þ. 30, 
Triie therefot6 ir is , (as * Apollodor»s, Dionyſius Haltcarnaſſens, pc, , © 

but eſpecially Ariſtotle himſclfe, in his * Epiſtle to Phzlzp, at> r per. Interp. 

firm, ) that he was a conftant, ſcdulous hearer of Plato twent 

years, * unto the thirty ſeventh of his age,.even untill Plato died, uVer. larerp, 

and then was ſo great an honourer of his memory , 'thart in te- 

ſumony of his extraordinary affe&ion , he ereted an Altar to 

hum, bearing this inſcription : 


*This Altar Ariſtotle's hand ard raiſ, e | X x Ammon, 
To Plato, whom the imptous muſt not praiſe. 


—>” 


 Olymprodorus ſpeaking of the honour which Ariſtotle gave to , commere. i: 
his Maſter , confirmeth 1t by this argument, that he writ a Gorg. Plat. 
whole oration in commendation of Plato ; wherein he firſt made 
a relation of his life, then praiſed him, He adds, that Ariſtotle 1n 
his Elegies to Eudemus, cxtolls him thus : 


And coming to the fam'd (ecroptan Town , 

In ſigne of jriendlhip did an Altay raiſe 

To him, whom impioss perſons muſt not praiſe * 

Who ſtray:n7 man to yertue ard reſtore 

Much by bis precept, by example more, On 
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One tethe Gods ſo piqusy good to men, | 
No fature age muſt think to ſee agazn, 


Th 


Y 1 


dS dah 


: Athen,deipn. 4:Some affirm , thar- whi {he lived with Plato, | he profeſs'd. 
Zlien. 6. 22. Medicine, and'kept a.ſhop: bur thoſe,* Arifbocles confures, 
f Euſed pre, a _— | — 
par. Evang. L \ 1 
| CHAP. IV.--. $. p 
oe * © Howhe lived with Hermias, 1" 


T 
ds 


2 Laer', Suid. * Lato dying in thc rſt year of the 108" Olympiad , and 
| Þ pur iink his Nephew ſucceeding in the School, Ariſtotle 
wentto Hermdas the Eunuch , King of Atarza , a Ciry of Myjia in 
Aſia, who heretofore had been his tellow Diſciple under Plato, 
and had a particular kindneſs for him.Herm#as received him with 
great teſtimonies of. loys and reſpect. With him he lived three 
b Suid, years, [ * inftruQing him in Philoſophy, ] ar the end whereof, 
c Lib. 13. Heymias was ( as<Strabo{aith) furpriſcd by Memnor, a Rhodian, 
and (cnt ta ArtaxerxEs,, King of Perſja 3 who pur tum to death, 
Pythazs his ſiſter , a woman, of extraordinary vertue, (whom 
 . Hermias, having no children, had deſign'd his keir )being upon 
this accident reduced to great extremities and affliftions , Ari- 
ſfto:le, in a pious gratitude to the memory of his friend, ( as his 
4 Euſth: cont, ' Own © Lerter to Antipater atreſterth ) rook her to wife, and *ſer 
F hilos. | up the ſtatue of H ermias in the Temple ar Delphi 5 with this In- 


e Laert, 7” 
.'{cription. | 


This man the Perſian King againſt all right 
A ſacrifice to his fierce anger made , 
Not like a foe by maritall armes in fight 3 


But as a friend by ſhow of love betray'd. 


He wrote likewiſe a Hymne to Yertue, in memory of his 
Friend, to this effec. 


Vertue, whom we all «6tatn 

with much labour, but more 241n, 
Foy your ſake to dy would pleaſe, 
Toyle and torments were but eaſe. 
Tou aired men in purſurt 

Of immortall ſacred frutt , 

Richer far then gold refine d , 

Soft as ſleep, as parents kinde, 
Great Alcides for your ſake 
Labours vaſt did undertake. 


Leda's 
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Leda's val: ant twins mate known 
More your glories then their owns 
Ajax and Achilles too 

Only dy'd for love af you ;, 

eAb | for you Atarna's pride, 
Hernuas untimely dy'd. 

But his name we mill yeuliie; 
That our Muſe ſhal keep alrve, 
Paying hoſpitable Jove 

Prous thanks for a fries.ds lyve. 


There waatcd not thoſe who caſt many aſperſions and calum- + . 
nies upon this Vertuous fricndthip : fome aftirm'd that Hermias 
lov'd eAriſtotle inordinately (an impuration not well {uiting with 
an Eunuch) and that tor this Reaſon, he gave him Pythazs to 
witc, whom Suzdas and the Greek Etymologiſt affirm to have been 
his Daughter cither by Nature or Adoption, Demetrius Magadſi- 
as his Neecc, eAriſtippus his Concubine, fo little do they agree in 
their relation. They adde. that Ariſtotle was ſo paſſionately in 
Love with her, that he ſacrificed to her after the {lame manner,as 
the Athenians to Ceres at Eleuſts, This Laertzss relates as done 
whulft ſhe was alive; Bur Lyco firſt Author of this cahumny , that 
it was aftcr her death. Morcover, that Ariſtotle in a thanktull ac- 
knowledgement of his Bounty, wrote a Pxan in praiſe of Herms- Þ—o 
4, meaning the Hymn laſt mentioned, which * Atheneus, praverh * P*ipn.lib. 15. 
againſt the calumniations of Demophilus not tg be a facred hymne . : 
or Pzxan, bur a Scol:oz or Feltivall Song. Hence Thederetus the 
Chian detides him in this Epigram, 


To the ſlave Eunuch who Atarne ſwai'd 
An empty tombe empty Ariſtotle made, 
who from the Academy did retire 

To wallow tn Vain pleaſures faithleſs mire. 


In anſwer to theſe calumnics ( firſt raiſed by Lyco, diſperſed 
further by Ar:#ippus , and continued by thoſe that malignethe 
memory of Ariſtctle ) Ape!lieo writ certain Books, wherein he ac- 
ctately confutes thofe who durſt in this manner impudently 
blaſphcme ( ſuch are his words ) the name of Ariſtotle; ſo much 
prejudice and malice being in the accuſation, as might cakily ar- 
eue the talſencſle thereof. | | 
5 Upon the death of Hermtas, AriFotle (" and with Xemocrates ) g Laert. 
fled trom Atarna to Mitylene, as Apolloderus and Dionyſius Halicar- Þ Strab. 16.13. 
naſſeus affirm in the forth year ot the 108, Olympiad , Eubulus 
being Archon. 


Cbbb) CHAP 


a Vit. Afexand. 


ARISTOTLE. 
CHAP. V. 


How be lived with Philip and Alexander, 


AR this time Ph:l;p King of Macedorta, Father of «Alexan- 
der, taking carc for the Eiacericn of his Son, now prowing 
towards mans eſtate, and unwilling ( ſaith * Plutarch ) to com: 
mit his Education co Profeſſors of Mufick , or any otner of the 
liberall Sciences, as — him fit for higher defignes, ſentto 


Ariſtotle the moſt famous and learned of Philofopaers, ro come 


b Li.9.cq. 3. and inſtru him. * Agellizs recites his Epiſtle; which was to this 


c Laer!, 


d Ammon. 
e Vet. Interp, 


fit, Alexand. } 


o Pl, 


Philip to Ariſtotle, health. 


TJ New that have a Son, Trender the Gods many thanks ;, wit ſy 

f \. mwzb for bis birth, as that he was born in yoar ttme,, for I hoe 
that being educated and inſtrufted þ you, be will become worthy both of 
us, and the Kingdom which he ſboll uberit. 


Arifele dt-rhis requeſtof Philip, went to Macedoxza to him, in 
the 4® year of the 108. Olympiad, as © Apoll:doras and Dro. yfus 
TR, affirms at what time Al-xandey was fittcen veares 
ob vp 


- {He lived there infinitely cſtecm'd and beloved of Philiy and0- 


lympia his Wife, Alexander's Mother, © They cauſed ius Statue 
to be made and ſer up in honour of him. Phil;p hal a kindneſſe fo 
particular for him that he allo'wd him in manner an equal ſhare 
in the Government of the Kingdom , which intereſt, Amme- 
nus (aith, he employed to the advantage as well of private per- 
fons, as of the publick, as appearcth ( ſaith the Latine Interpre- 
ter of his life) by his Epiſtles to Philip,* Plutarch affirmcs;that Phr- 
zp as a recompence to Ariſtotle, recdified rhe Town where lice 
was born, Stagrra, which he had before laid waſt, He likewile 
afſign'd him a School and ſtudy, near 2ezaa Town of Maceds- 
214 not far from thence > where, unto this day ( faith Plutarth) 
they ſhew the ſtony ſcars and ſhady walks of Artotle. = 

s He inſtrufted Alexandey in the deepeſt parts of Learning) not. 
only in Ethick and Politicks, but his moſt reſerved and {olid 
Do&trines call'd Acreatick and Epoptick z never communicated to 
the Vulgar. | 

Thar he taught him likewiſe the Art of Medicine, Plutareh ar- 
gueth, for as muchas Alexander was not only exceedingly ac- 
lighted with the Theory thereof,bur pratiſed ir ſucceſsfully uP- 
on many of his tricnds,to whom he preſcribed Receipts and diets) 


2s appearcth, faith hc, by his Epiſtle. Hence 


eARTST OT-LE: 


"2 "4. Io 3” . go 
a5 conceiving, and calling it the beſt -anſtttutron of military Vertue , 
he took much pains in correcting and reſtoring the text , and then 
. KK . ! L . : * 
cave it to Alexayder, which copy he infinitely ptiſed. 
He writ a Book to Alexander, intituled; Of a Kingdom, menti- 
oned by Laertius and Ammoxaus , wherein he inſtrutted him how 


i Somuch did he incline the mind of Alexander's: do good ive. twig. 


that he uſcd to ſay , it any day paſs'd wherein he had not con- 
ferred ſome benefit, 1 have not rergs'd to day. | 


k Alexander fo much affe&ed him, that he profcfſed he admi- Ao—_— 


red and loved him no lefle then his Father , beeaule his Father , 
he ſaid, only gave him being, but Ariſtotle well-being. | 

The love which Ph:l:p and Alexander bore him was ſo gteat, 
that Theocritus the Chian caſt the ſame aſperfion upon it, as he 
did on his friendſhip with Hermzas. 

In the firſt year of the x 11** Olympiad; Pythodorus being Archon, 
Philip dyed,and was ſucceeded by his Son Alexander,whoſe ative 
ſpirit, Goa after his coming to the Crown, deſigned an expediti- 
on againſt the King of Perſia.Hereupon Ariſtotle naving now lived 
' with Alexander cight years, ( though Juſtine laith but five, which 
ſome interpret of the time before Fhzlzps death, but not withour 
ſome violence, for that was above ſeven ) preferring the quier of 
a Contemplarive life before the troubles of War, took leave of 
him rerurned to eAthens, Ilcaving in his room CalleFhenes an O- 
lynttuan, his Kinſman ( Son of tus Cozen Hero ) and Diſciple ; 
whom before his departure obſerving to ſpeak with roo much 
liberty and obſtinacy to the King; he reproved in theſe words , 


Son,if thou thus employ thy tongue; +. 
Thy thread of life cannot be long, © 


And ſoit came to paſſe not long after upon this occaſion. Hermoe- 
laus Son of Sopolrs, a youth of a noble Family that ſtudicd Phitofo- 
piy under Calliflhenes, hunting the Wild Bore with Alexander, 
prevented the King by caſting his dart firſt at him, for which he 


was by the Kings command puniſhed with many ftripes. Trou- 


bled at the ignominy rhereot, he conſpired with Softratwss.: Ariti- 
pater , and tome other companions of his to murther 4lexazider ; 
which treaſon being diſcovered by Eptmenes one of the Conſpi- 
rators, th.cy were all put to death. Ariſtobulus and Ptalemeus Son 
of Lagus athirms they accuſed (all;thenes, as him who inſtigated 
therh to this attempt. Hereupon Callsſthenes was pur into an iron 
Cage, and fo carricd up and down in a miſerable ſordid condiri- 
on, and at laſt, as Laertzus relates ( though others otherwile ) 
thrown to Lyons and devoured. | 


(bbb 2) CHAP: 


b Perceiving Alexander to be much taken with Homer's Tliads, b Plar. 


I Laert, 


eARISTOTLE. 
CHAP. VI. 


His School and manner of Teaching. 


FT Hus Ariſtotle having lived cight years with Alexander, 
a Loert- returned to Athens, as * Apollodorus and * Dionyſius Halitay. 
b Epit, ad raſſeus affirm, in the ſecond year of the hundred and eleventh 
- Olympiad, Pythodoyws being Archon, where he found Xencyares 
reaching inthe Academy , which r”m was refigned unto him 
by Speuſzpp#s, in the fourth year of the hundred and ninth Olym. 


Hence it appeareth, that © Heymippus erreth, in affirming, that 
Xenocrates took upon him the School of Plato, ar what time 4r;- 
ftotle was ſent by the Athenianson an Embaſſy to Phrlip. For 23 
d Diſcuf. Perip. * Patricius hath obſerved , it can no way agree in timc, it bein 

certain, as Laeytius atteſts, that Speuſippus fucceeded Plato in the 
School in the firſt year of the hundred and eight Olympiad, in- 
mediately-upon Plato's death, and continued therein cight years, 
that is, to the end of the hundred and ninth Olympiad z 1n the 
ſecond year of which Olympiad , Ariſtotle, as we ſaid, went to 
Philip, not on an Embaſly , but upon his mviration ro educate 
Alexander, S' 
Neither is the Author of Ar:iFotles life lefſe miſtaken, who 
ſaith, that upon the death of Speuſippus , the Athenians ent to 
Ariſtotle , and that bathof them, Ay:ſtotle and Xenocrates , took 
_ them Plato's School , Xenocrates in rhe Academy , Anfſtotle in 
- * the Lycewm, Bur this ereour is caſily dereted by the ſame com- 
puration; for at the time of Spenſippus's death , Ariſtorle was with 
eAlexander, nor did he leave him untill fix years after, all which 
time Xenecyates profcis'd Philoſophy in the Academy. 
c Leert, - "The Academy bcing prepoſſeſs'd by Xezccrates, eAriftutle made 
hm choice of the Lyceum, {a place inthe ſuburbs of Athens, built 
by Pericles for the exerciſing of Souldicrs, ) Here he taught and 
difcourſed of Philoſophy , to ſuch as came to him, qr, coſi« 
Rant! every dayrill the houre of anointing , which the Grecks 
uſually did before meals, whence he and his followers are called 
£538 Ty mermtTy;y,; from walktnug Perepateticks. Orhers ſay, he was (al- 
led Peripazettck from walking with Alexauder , newly recovered 
of a ickneſſe , in which manner he uſed to diſcourſe of Philoſo- 
phy with him. 
g Laert, 8s The number of his auditors encreaſing very much, he gave 
over walking, and taught fitting, ſaying, 


c Lay. 


| Nowtobe f lent moſt diſgratefull were, 
And ſee Xenocrates poſſeſſe the chazr. 
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Though Crcero and Queztilian affirm, he uſed this verie againſt 
Iſocrates, in emulation of whom , he taught Rhetorick ro his 


Diſciples every morning. * So many Diſciples reſorted to him , k Leer. 


that he made Lawes in his School , as Xenocrates did in the Acg- 
demy, creating Archons chat ruled ten daies, 


iThe diſcourſe and dodrine which he delivered to his Diſ- i Agel). tis. r. 
ciples was of two kinds, One he called Exoterich, the other Atro- ©: 5+ 


atick. Exoterick werc thoſe which conduced to Rherorick , medi- 
cation, nice diſputes, and the knowledge of civill things. Acro- 
atick thoſe in which moreremote and ſubtile Philoſophy was 
handled, and {ſuch things as pertain to the contemplation of na- 
rure » and DialcQick diſceptations. eMcroatrck Diſcipline he 
taught in the Lyceum in-the morning, not admitting every one 
tocome and hear them , bur thoſe only, of whoſe wit and prin- 
ciples of Learning , anddiligence in ſtudy, he had before made 
tryall. His Exeterich LeEtures were in the afternoon and even- 
ings 3 theſe he communicated to all young men without any 
dittinftion , calling the latter his eveirzg walk , the former, his 
morning walk, 


5 WER 


CHAP. VI. 
His Philoſophy. 


— — 
— 


It Philoſophy ( ſaith * Ammozius ) he ſeemeth to have done more a Fir. ar. 


then Man, for there is not any part of Philoſophy whereot he 
treated , but he doth it moſt accurately, and many things he 
himſelfe(ſuch was his ſagacity and acureneflc) finding out, com- 
pleated and finiſhed. 


> In Logreh it was his invention, that he ſeparated the precepts b Ammen. v#, 


of Diſputation from the things chemſelves of which we dif- 4 
pute , and taught the manner and reaſon of diſputation. For 
they who went before, though they could demonitrate, yet they 
knew not how to make a demonſtration 3 as they who cannot 
make ſhooes , but only wear them. Alexander Aphrodiſeus af- 
firmes, that he firſt reduced Syllogiſmes ro ood and Figure. 
Philopenus, that he invented all Diale&ick Method, whence Theo- 
dorus calls him , both tnventer and perfefter of Logick , which he 
Indeed in a manner challengerh (lan modeſtly ) to himſelfe, in 
the laſt Chapter of his Elenchs, affirming nothing had been 
done in that kinde before, but what rhe Eriſticks and Sophiſts 
taught. As for the (ategorres, the invention whereof ſome al- 
cribe tothe Pythagorears y it is much more probable that rhey 
were wholly his ownz for thoſe books cntituled ghar abzyr, under 
the name of Archytas , from which ſome concerve Ar:totle to 


have borrowed much, the particulars whereof arc inſtanced by 
© Patrictus 


I2 
c Diferrat. Pe- © Patriczus, Themifttus afirmes , to have been written , not by the 


Tipat, 
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Pythagoreai(neither hath Laertius made mention of any writ 

of his, for the Pythagoreans at thar time wrote but little, the 

firſt that wrote any thing being Phzlolaus ) bur by ſome Peripate- 

tick , who thought his work might paſſe with greater credit, if 
ubliſhed.in the name of ſo anticnt a Philoſopher. 

In Phyſick the fift eſſence , whereof celcſtiall bodies conſiſt, gi- 
ſin& from the foure Elements, is generally aſcribed to his in- 
vention, only Semplicias citeth the authority of Xerocrates , in his 
book of the life of Plato, that Plato conſtiruxed five ſimple bo- 
dies, Heaven y and the foure Elements aflerting they differ no 
lefſe in nature then in figure, tor which reaſon he a(- 
ſigned the figure of a Dodecaedron to Heaven, differing from 
the figure of the foure Elements. Bur thelſe, as the learned 
Nunneſius obſerves 5 ſeem to be rather Symbolicall , and Pytha- 
goricall; then the true meaning of Plato, For Plato in his Time- 
us expreſlely averrs , that the Heavens are of their own nature 
diffolute , but by the divine Will, are kept togetitr, as it were, 
by a Tye trom being diſſolved. Xenarchus, a Philoſopher, wrote 
acain the fift Eſſence, introduced by Arrſtotle, whom Alexander 
Apbrodiſeus exactly anſwereth. Theodorus caller Ariſtotle, the 
Perfetler of Phyſick , adding , that only his writings upon that 
ſubje& were approved by tollowing ages, who reje&ed whatſo- 
ever others had written in the ſame kinde; as appeareth by their 
loſſe. What Epicure and others have objected againſt him as a 


4 Vet. Interpr. favilt, that he enqurred with ſuch dil;gence into the minute, aud mean- 


e Ammon, 
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eſt things of nature , is aſufficient reſtimony of his excellence and 
exaaneſle in this ſtudy. 

*In Ethick , whereas Polyerus placed Feliciry in' external! 
goods, Plato in thoſc of the Ce only , Ariſtotle placed ir chiefly 
11 the foul ; but affirmed it to be defiled and ftrarghtacd if it want 
cxtcriour goods , properly uſing theſe terms. For choſe rhings 
which are defle4have the fame beauty within, - bur their -ſuper- 
ficies only is hidden; and thoſe which are ſtraighrned have the 
ſame teall magnitude. / 

©In Metaphyſick , which he callerh F:xft- Philoſophy , and #f 
dome, and (as the more antient Philoſophers before him ) Theol 
21e;* rhough there benot any invention of his exrant, yer, he per- 
te&tly went through all the parts thereof: For he was not only 
gr , as ſome falſely imagine , with terreſtriall rhings, 
and thoſe which bclong to this World ; bur even with thoſe 
things which are above this World, as may appear from the 
o__ book of his Phyſick , where he ſaith, that the firſt cauſe 15 #6 
ſubj-f to motion, neitber tn it ſele, nor by actident , in which words 
he declarcth, that Gea is not a body, nor any way paſſible. And 
in his 12 book of #:ſdome, or Metaphyſicks, he ditcourſerh accu- 
rately of God and 1ntellzgences , nA rationall clear way , not n- 


'olv'd in Fables, or Pythagoricall Symbols ; but , founding 
Aa1jIcIt- 
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aliemon upon reaſon and demonſtration, as muchas the ſub- 
jc 


, and human reaſon alloweth. 8 Patricius labours much ro g Diſert. F eri- 


prove that whatſoever he had inthis kind cxcclent, he borrow'd **: 


trom Hermes Triſmegiſtus. But ( " as we have already ſaid, ) Mr. h 1n.the life of 


Caſaubon hath fully cvinc'd thar Book zo have been impoſed upon Plaw<e: 


the World by ſome later writer. 

Whar is added by the antient Latine Interpreter concerning 
Ariſtotle's ſentence of that Tiſuall Hexagonall Pyramid ( which' a 
learned perſon hath obſerved to be choſen as a midle waybe- 
twixt the ſentence of thoſe who made the optick penicill a pyra- 
mid of a quadratick baſe, and thoſe who made it of a Conick fi- 
gure, ) 1s very obſcure , and hardly admits of an Interpretation 
worthy ſo grcat an Author. 


FIR 
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CHAP. VIIL 
His correſpondence with Alexander, 


Hilſt Ariſtotle taught Philoſophy at Athezs , his Diſciple 
WV inner was employed in an Expedition to eſa a- 
pan Darius King of Perſ7a, incited thereunto by the principles of 
our, which wete intuſed into him by 4ri{to:le , particulady 
from the Preſidents of Achilles, Ajax, agd other Heroes celebra- 
ted by Homer, whole Iliads Ariftotle had fo carefully recommen- 
ded unto him. He began this expedition in the third year of the 
11* Olympiad,at which time Crelle was Archon at Athez.s, 1n- 
mediately after the departure of Ar:fotle, who ( ir is probable ) 
came only tor this reaſqn trom him, as preferring a quiet and ftu- 
dious life before the troubles of War. 
The firſt thing that Alexander did , was to viſit the Tombe of 
Achilles in the S1geum., ar the fight whereof he broke forth into 
thele words.3 O fortunate young man, that hadft a Homer to celebrate 


praiſe | for had it not been for his Ihtads,addes * Cicero,in the lame a ln Licin. 


[ombe where Achilles's his body lay, his name alſo would have 
deen buried. He took with him the Iliads of Homer, correfted by 
Ariſtotle, and made it his conſtant companion, inſomuch that hee 
_ putit every night with his dagger, under his pillow, Andian a 
Victory over Darius, having taken a Casket of Unguems of ex- 
traordinary value amongſt the ſpoiles of Darius, beſet with 


Pearles and precious ſtoncs,'(as *Pl;zy deſcribes it, ) his friends þ Lis, 2g. 


telling him how many uſes it might be put to, becauſe Unguents 
ad not become a Souldier; Yes, faith he, it ſhall ſerve ro keep 
the Books of Homey, that the moſt precious work may be kepr in 
the richeſt caſe z hence was this corre& copy called, as Plutarch 
faith, w $3 rapl4xcs. ; 
Whilſt he was in Aſia, engaged im the Warrs againſt Darrus ; 
in 


d Agell. 20. 5. 
Flut.vit, Alex. 
Ou have not done well in publiſ}ing your Acroatick diſcourſes, 
| for wherein ſhall we excell athers , if this Learning , wherin go 
have been inſtituted, be made common 10 all > As for me, I hadraths 
excell others in knowledge then 11 power, Farewell. 


e Agel. 22. $- 
Epift. Grac. 


f Lib,e.16. 


g L15. 9. 


eARISTOTLE. 
in the midſt of his continnall Victories and buſinefſe , hearing 


thar Ariſtotle had publiſhed his Acreatick books of naturall Phils: 
ſophy, he ſent this Lerter to him 3 


* Alexander to AriStotle, Health. 


'To whigh Ar#/totle returned this anſwer. 
* Ariftotle to Alexander, health. 


Ou wrote to me concerning my Acroatick Diſcourſes , that they 

ought not to have heea communacateas but kept ſecret, Know, that 
they are made publick,and not publick, for rone but they who have heard 
us can underſtand them, Farcwcl. 


Thus; notwithſtanding Alexander were buſied in the Wartes, 

et he forgot not his Maiter Ar:ſiatle, but kept a friendly corre- 
var fa with him. $o conſtant was he in his love to Learning, 
-andparticularly fo much enflanid{as * Plizy ſairh with a curious 


_ defireof underſtanding the natures of living Creatures, that he 


ent thouſands of men, throughourt all Afia and Greece ro procure 
#ll kinds of living Creatures, bifds, bcaſts and fiſhes , at anex- 


: ceſhive charege;.s Athenens fairh, 800, Talents,wliich according tv 
B65 - 


h De fe. lib. bBudeus's account is $40000.ctowns:theſe men he fent withwhat 


2. 19. 


they took to Ariſtotle, that he might not be ignorant of any thing 
thar any Nation afforded; by whuch intormartion , he compoled, 
as.Pl1y afhrmeth, 50. excellent Volumes , of Lt 114 Creatures) 
of which ten arconly left, unleſſe we pur into the ſame number, 
thoſe Books of his which have ſome ncar relation to this ſnbje&; 
as Of the going of liuing Creatures, 1. Of the paris of living Cred- 
tures and thety cauſes, 4, Of the Generation of li11.g Creatures, 5. 
this were done by Alexander, as Plizy and Atheneus atreft(though 


;Lib, 4.19. '</£lian_alcribe 1t to Philip ) it muſt neceſſarily have been whullt 


he was in his Afiatick expedition. For Ariſtotle, as hath been al- 
rcady proved,itaid buta very ſhort time with him after the death 
of his Fathcr. 

Ariſtule made the ſame uſe of this correſpondence with Alex- 
ander, as he had done of the Intereſt he betore had with Philrp 
or OO not only of particular perſon, but of whole 
-ALIES. 

This City of Sta47ra, the place of his Birth, did acknowledge, 
which, at the tuit ot Ariſto;le , Alexander cauſed to be reedihed 

an 


- 
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and repcopled , and reſtored to its former ſtate, having before 
by Phrl:p been laid levell with the ground , For, tough Plutarch 
relate this as done in the time of Phelip , Laertius , eAmmonius , 
Dion; Chryſoſtome, /El:ar, and others hold, that it was done by 
Alexand-r , to which Valertus Maximus addes , that it was not 
long before Arijiotles death. In memory of which Benefit , the 

ople of Stagrra uted to celebrate a yearly Feſtivall, which rhey 
called the Ariſtotelean Feaſt , naming the nionth in whichit fell 
Stagrrttes. 

| Ereſtus likewiſe , the Country of Theopbraftus , which Ale- 1 ammas. 
x4nder determined to punith very ſeverely ; by rhe mediation of 
Ariſtotle was non en, 

That he benefited many particular perſons is evident, ſaith 
Ammontius, from his Epiſtles to the King, yer extant, wherein he 
recommends feverall perſons to him. 

Hence it is manifcſt, that the Author of his life is miſtaken , 
when he affitmes, that in Alexanders Aſtatick expeditron, Ariſtotle 
accompanycd him to the Brachmanes , where be writ that noble prece 
of the Lawes and inſtitutions of 25.5 Cities, Thar likewiſe he travelled 
over all Perſia n#th Alexander , where during the war , Alexandet 
ded, and Ariſtotle returned into his own Country. This relation a- 
grees not with the other circuinſtances of Ariſtotles life, Alex- 
arder died in the fourth year of the hundred and thirteenth 
Olympiad, two yeats before Ariſtotle's departure from Athens. 

Bur as it is apparent , that this miſtake proceeded only from 
ipnorance(yet that ſo great, that " Patyicius argues from rhence, m Diſterte Pe: 
neither Ammonias nor Philoponus robe the Authors of his life ) "7 © © 
ſoare there ſome other crrours, which @o leſſe manifeſtly ap- 
pear to have proceeded from malice , raiſed, it is likely, by the 
Authors of the other {candalls and imputations,wherewith they 
ſought to blaſt his memory. | 

" Some affirm, that Alexazder upon the treaſon of Calkſthenes , a Leer. 
took a great diſpleaſure againſt Ariftotle 5 for having recommen- 
ded him to him. For though ar firſt, writing to Cr:terus, Attalus, 
and Alcetas, immediately upon this accident,he ſent themt word, 
that the youths had confeſſed , rhe plot proceeded only from | 
themſelves, not by the inſtigation of any otner: * Yer afterwards, o Plur. vir 
in an Epiſtle to 4z14patey > he imputes the ſame crime ro Cell. 41 
ſthenes ; not without this ſharp refletion upon Ariſtotle : The 
youths, ſaith he, were ſloned to death by the Macedomans ; but, as for 
the Sophiſt , I will puniſh him my ſel/e , and thoſe who ſent h1m , and 
thoſ» who entertain in their Cites ſuch as are Traitors to me, Here- 
npon they interpret the bounty of Alexander to Xenocyares , and 
favour to Anaxtmenes, as not proceeding from che magnificence 
of his diſpoſition , ? bur from the diſpleaſure he had conceived p Leer: 
againſt «Ariſtotle, whom he endeavoured to vex, by obliging his 
adverſaries and xmulators. | 


(ccc) Upon 
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Upon this ſuppoſed diſpleaſure was grounded another re- 

q Plut, Alex: port, that 4 Ariſtotle conſpiring with Caſſazdey againſt Alexandey 
tent him by Antipater,ſome ot the water of Styx , whkerewith he 

poiſoned eAlexarder. But the Relators hereof differ not a litle 

amongſt themſclves : Drodorus Siculus and Sutdas affirme, that 
Alexazder was poiſoned by (aſſandey fon of Anitpater 5 Arianus 

by Jolla his younger fon : Porphyrias ſaith , that nothing bur the - 

horn of an Aſſe , {uch as the Afles of Sr3thia had, would contain 

the poyſon : Juſtize and Pauſanias, the hoofe of a Horſe; Phi 

and 4rriaz of a Mule; Plutarch and Zonaras, of an Aﬀe: Tiiey 

differ no lefſe about the place whence the water was ferch'q, 

Neither indeed can it be expeted there ſhould be a better har- 

mony amongſt the Relators of this Fable, when there is ſogreat 

difſention, and variety of relations , concerning the occaſion and 

manner of his death. Bur the moſt creditable is that of Eyhiy- 

r Deipn.1o,1 rs pus( cited by Atheneus) ' Oroſtus, : Fuſttze, and others,who d\crr, 
EB $004 thar Alexander dicd of a Feaver , cauſed by exccfſſe of drink- 
een 


o 


— — 


_ CHAP, IX. 
Upon what occaſion be left Athens, and went to Chalcis, 


a Laert, be Welve years Ariſio le profefſ.d Pailolophy in the Lyceun , 
not moleſted by anyz tor tizough his eminence in Learning 
procured him many Emulators and enemies , yet, the favour 
he had with Alexander , whilſt he lived , awed thcm ſo much , 
that they durſt not make any diſcovery ot the ill will they bore 
him. No {ooner was Al-xandey dead ( according to Dionyſus Ha 
; bicarnaſſeus ) but ſome of them conſpircd againſt ls Jite. To 
which end , Eurymedon, a Prieſt, or (according to P/a+. ortnus ) 
Demophilus, accuſed him of impiety ; that he 77.:r0duced ſome Phi- 
loſophicall aſſertions , contyayy to the Religron of the Athertans ; tht 
he celebrated Hermias.as aGod, with a bymze, and had cauſed bs 
ſtatue to be ſet upin the Delphian Temple , with au honourable 1#ſeny- 
 *t40n. Some aftirm hereupon he made an Oration in defence of 
himſclfe, at the Court of Areopazus , wherein he openly pre- 
bon. 5. nounced this verſe, made out of two in ® Home. 


Peares upon pears, and figs on figs grow heve 3 


By edxor ni avas, (figs on figs ) reflecting upon the multitude of 
| Sycuphants which tprung up evcry day 1n tC City. Hence Phz- 
wV0rinus ſaith, he was the firſt Philoſopher that pleaded for him- 
ſclfc, and there was an Oration to that purpole went avout ma- 
ny years after undcr his name, But, of the truth hercot) ne 


#5 maketh queſtion, 
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< Others affirm , that Ariſtotle perceiving the conſpiracy that c £cer. 

was againſt his lite , ſtole privately out of Athens, and went to 

Chalets , where he ſpent the reſt of his daies , returning to his 

friends , who demanded the reaſon of his going , this anſwer , 

d we left Athens , that we might not give the Athentans occaſion to 4 Elim. wa; 
commet again the ſame wickedneſſe © they committed azainſt Socrates , hiſt. 

that they might not be guilty of a double crime againſt Philoſophy. To : nn 
Antipater he wrote the fore-mentioned verſe , 25 He 


Pears upon pears, and frgs on pigs grow bere ; 


Giving him to underſtand how dangerous it was for him to live 
in Athens , fince the Athenians were wholly addicted to Sycos 
ntiſme and calumny, This departure of Ariſtotle from 
eAtben3, Dronyſtus Halicarn:iſſeus placeth in the ſecond year of the 
hundred and foutteenth Olympiad , Apollodorus a yeer latter , 
perhaps lefle rightly. | | 
' Being neer l1xtic two yeers of age, very ſickly , and withqut f qgell, rz. 6. 
hope of living much longer , the whole company of his follow- 
crs came to him, and befotight him ro make choice of a Succeſ- 
ſor, whom after his death they might look upon as the perfe- 
&cr of thoſe ſtudies whereinto he had brought them. There 
were at that time many excellent Scholars in his School , bur 
eſpecially rwd , 7 heophraFtus and Menedemas , or rather as Pa- 
tncfus reads, Eudemas, Theſe excelled the reſt in Wit and Lear- 
ning- The firſt was of Lestos , Eudemus of Rhodes. Ariſtotle an- 
{wered them, he would do as they requeſted , when he ſaw 
it convenient. Soon after , the ſame alc being preſent who 
had made this requeſt to him, he complained,the wine which he 
then drank did not agree with his health , but, was unwhol- 
ſome and harſh; and therefore deſired they would ſend for other 
ſorts, both; R/odian arid Lesbian , ſaying , he would make uſe of 
that which he ſhould finde beſt for him. They go, ſeck, finde, 
bring. Ariſtotle firſt calls for the Rhodian, rafts it, a ſtrong wine , 
ſaith he, and pleaſant: then calls for the Lesbian , which having 
taſted, both, ſairh hc, are good , but idYar3 xirBrn, the Lesbran is the 
ſweeter ; whereby every one underſtood that his choice was not 
of the winc , bur of his ſucceſſour, which was Theopbraſtus of 
teitos, a man of extraordinary {weetneſſe in diſcouric and con- 
verſation: Vhence not long after , aſſoon as Ariſtotle was dead, 
al his Difciples applycd themſelves ro Theophraſtus. 


(ccc 2) CHAP. 


eARISTOTLE. 
CHAP. X. 
His Apophthegms. 


a Cart, : F his Apophthegmes arc remembered theſe. 
() Being demanded what a man got by lying , he anſwe- 
red, z0t to be believed when be ſpoke truth. 
Being reproved for giving mony to a wicked man : 7, ſaith he, 
gave it compaſſionating, not vv og, the £0::411101 5 but, Weirlony: 
or as Stobeus, not to the man, but ro humarty. 
He uſed this ſaying frequently amongſt his diſciples and 
friends, the eye recertes [tght from the atr, the ſoul from learning, 
Inveighing againſt the Athenians, he ſaid , They badincented 
two thinss, Corn and Law; but made uſe only of one, the Cor. 
He ſaid, The yoot of learning ts litter, the fruit ſweet, 
Being demanded what growcs old ſooneſt, he an{wered, 
Rexefit. 
Being demanded what is Hope , he anſwered, @ wakiry 
Dream. | 
Diogenes the Cynick offered him a fig: Ariſtatle perceiving 
that Drogenes had prepared ſome ſharp ſaying , in cale keſhouly 
have retuſed ir, took the fig, telling D10,ecs, he had loſt both 
his figg and his conceit. Then throwing it up into the aire, and 
catching it, as boyes uſc to do, O w:rthy D:ogeres, {aid ie, and re- 
ſtored it. 
He ſaid, to Learning three things are requiſite,Nature, 1uſittutior, 
Exerciſe, 
Being told, that one had rcviled him : z#her I am afſert, ſaid 
he, let hrm beat me t00. 
He ſaid, Beauty was @ better recommendation then axy Leiter, 
. Others aſcribe this toDrogenes, adding , that Ay ſtuile called 
beauty, the gift of a ſp-ctous form. 
He called Socrates a ſhort-liv'd Tyranny ; Plato, Natures Pre- 
þ Meant per o__— Theophraſtus filent fraud ; Theocr::us, ſpecious hurt; 
rates lag 9 arueades, a guar cſle Kingdome, : 
who wes Diſci- Being demanded what difference there is betwixt the learned 
ple w Anaxa-and unſcarned, he anſwered , as much as between the licang end 
hes the dead. 
He ſaid, Leariing tn proſperity is an ornament , in adverſity 4 
refuge. 
He ſaid, they who -ducated children well , are more to Le honoured) 
_ they who beget them for theſe only gave them life , others well- 
HIND, 
To one, boaſting of the grcatneſſe of his Country : That, ſaith 
he, 7s 1.06 to be conſidered , but whether a man deſerve to be of a greds 
COUNTY, 
He ſaid, Friends 1re one ſoul tn tnobodges, He 
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He ſaid, ſome me# l:ved ſo ſparingh as if they were to liwe alwates ,, 
others ſo prodsgally, as 1f they were to dre to moryon, 

' To onethat asked why we love the company of thole that are 
fair ; That, ſaith he, 7s a-queſtzon for a blind man to as, 

Bcing asked what he had gorten 'by Philofophy , hee an- 
{wer'd, io do thoſe things colantarily » which others do for feay of the 
Lan. - 

Being demanded how Diſciples ſhould profit moſt ; he an- 
ſwer*d, :f they follow thoſe that axe before them, and ſtay rot for theſe 
behind them. 

To a fooliſh talkcr, who after a long Diſcourſe {aid to him, 7 
am afrard I have been tedious to you ; not at all, aniwer'd he, for 1 «1d 
not mend you. « | 

Being asked how we fhould bchave our {clves towards our 
Friends, he an{wer'd, as we would have them do towards us. 

He ſaid, Juſtice 15 the vertwe of 211ng to every one according to bis 
deſert. 

Fe ſaid, Learmz;g was the Left proviſion a911;{t old age: 

He uſed, as Phatorimus relates in the tecond of his Commen- 
taries, to ſay frequz ntly , be who hath many {tends hath none;which 
is likewiſe extant in the {eventh book of - his Ethicks, 

He ſaid , when things happen not ns we would, we muſt will as they $10. ſer.28. 
bappen. 

Sceing a youth very ſelt-conceited, and withall ignorant ; ger. 4. 
young man, ſaith he, I with I were what you think your ſelf,and 
my enemies what you are. : 

Sceing a young man proud ot a fine Cloak, why boaſt you, laith 15id. 
he, of a Sheeps Fleece ? 

: He ſaid , they who demor ſtrate plain things, light a candle to ſee the ,,, ,; 
un, 

Being reviled by an impudent perſon 5 Thou, ſaith he , who art Ser. ro?. 
vers'd to bear all things, ſyeakeſt them with delight , I who am zot uſed 
to = them, take no delight 14 bearing them. 

ing demanded why he who taught others to ſpeak, himſclfe 5: 2, 
held his rongue, 4 wherſtone, ſairh he , cannot cut, yet it ſets an edge 
upon ſwords. 

Being asked, who can keep a ſecret, He, ſaith he, that can hold y;q 
a olowing coal in his mouth. 

Secinga young man very neatly dreſs'd, are you x0: aſhan”d , Ser. r5t. 
ſaith he, when Nature made you a man, to make your ſelf a woman. 

Ahandfome young man, much courted, {aid ro him, 1} 1 were #4. 
bated of the C1tiz%8 as you ares I would hang my ſelf; And 1; reply'd 
he, would hang my ſelf if I were loud by them as you are. 

Being demanded how a man ſhould come to be rich , he an- Sem. 
lwer'd; by being poor in deſire. 

[t repented him of three things; that be had ever committed a ſe- 339 
cret 


a Laent, 
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cret ro a Woman; that he had r1d uber he might have gone a foot ; that 
he had lived one day not having bis Will made, 


—— 


CH AP. XL 


His will and Death. 


"Rom that ſpeech of 4r3ftotle laſt mentioned; may be gathered 
how carctfull he was to make his VVill , but more ttom the 
exact form thereof which was thus : 


Es —_ 


"TJ E all well ; but if it happen otherwiſe, thus Ariſto- 
Br: maketh his Will Be Antipater my ſole Executor 
' — during the Minority of Nicanor. Let Ariſtomency, 
Timarchus, Hipparchus,Dioteles,(and if be pleaſe , end 
have leiſnre)Theophraſtus,beGuard:ans of the children <+ 
of Herpylis, and all that I leave. I will that my Daughter, 
aſſoon as ſhe ſhall be marriageable be given Nicanor , for 
Wife. If any thing happen otherwiſe ( which God forbid) 
before ſhe be marricd, or, after ſhe be married before ſbe bath 
any Children, let Nicanor hawe the ordering of my Sonn, 
and the arſpoſall of all other things , for bis repmatidn 
and mine. Let therefore Nicanor take care of the Maid Py- 
thais, and my Son Nicomachus, and order their Eſtates ac- 
cording to their condition, as a Father and a Brother. If m 
the mean time any thing ſhall bappen to Nicanor ( which 
God forbid ) either before my Daughter be married, on lf 
married, before ſhe hath any Children , if he make any Will, 
as be appointeth, ſo let it be. Otherwiſe, if Theophraſtus 
appr ove of it, let him marry the Maid, and havethe ſan 
power, that Nicanor ſhould have had. Otherwiſe letthe 
Eſtates as well of the Maid as the Boy be dif poſed with the 
Joint conſent of the Guardians, and Antipater, as they ſball 
think fit. Let likewiſe the Executors of Nicanor tak care 
to remember us and Aerpylis, ſince that ſhe bath been fauh. 
full to me, and, if fe will take a busband, that ſuch 4 one 
be grven unto her as may be no diſparagement unto #s- Let 
them give ber out of my Eſtate, beſides what is already 
mention 
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mentioned, a T alent of Silver, three Maid-ſervants, if fbee 
ſo pleaſe, and the bandmaid which ſhe bath, and the boy 
Pyrrhzus, And moreover,if fbe will dwell at Chalcis , let 
her have that habitation which joyneth to the Garden, if at 
Stagira, our Patrimoniall ſeat ; which, bowſoever He rpy- 
lis ſogll chooſe, let the Executors furmſh it , as they ſhall 
think gonwenient and proper for Herpylis, Let likew; ſe 
Nicanor take charge of the Boy Mirmax,that be may be re- 
ſtored honourably, as becommeth us, unto his own, with all 
his goods which we delivered to our Tru jt, Let likewiſe 
Ambracis be @ free woman, and have beſtowed upon her, at 
ber marriage , fifty Drachmes , and the Girle which ſbe 

bath. I will likewiſe that to Thales, be given , beſides the 

Handmatid be bath bought, a thouſand Drachmes, and ano- 

ther Handmaid. Likewiſe to Simo , beſides that money 

which he bath already recetyed to buy a Servant ; let ano- 

ther Servant be bought , or the like Sum be given again , 
wherewith be may purchaſe one. As ſoon as my, Daughter 
ſhall be married, let Tycho, Philo, Olympias and bis Son 
be free men. Of thoſe boyes which ſerved me, let none be 
jold, but let my Heirs ma ke uſe of their ſervice, and when 
theygome to age, as they deſerve let them be manumitted. 

Executors take care to thoſe Statues of Nicanor , 

and bis Mother, and Proxenus, which I gave order for to 

Gryllius, as ſoon as they are perfeted, be ſet up Let like- 

wiſe the Statue of Arimneſtus be ſet up, that this monu- 

ment may remain of him; ſince be died without Children. I 

will lihewiſe that the Statue of my Mother be conſecrated 
to Ceres in the Newiean Temple, or whereelſe ſhall be 
thought fitring. Whereſoever my Body is buried by the Ex- 

ecutors, thither let the bones of P ythais, according as ſhe 

defired, be brought, and laid with mine. Let likewiſe Nica- 

nor,zf* be continue well in health,dedicate at Stagira, to Ju- 

piter Soter, and Minerva Sotira, Statues of Beaſts, of 
ſtone, of four cubits, in performance of the vow which wee 

vowed for bim. 


He 
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He died at Chalcrs, in the third year of the 114" Olympiag 
Philocles being Archon, in the 63. the great Climagericalf year, 
b Leert, of his age { not as ® Eumelus, 70, ycars old ) as appeareth by the 
computation of Apollozorus and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ; thus, 


y. 
He came toeMthens at 18, 
Heatd Plato M14 
Lived with Hermras ; _ 
With philip and Alexander 8. 
Taught in the Lyceum | 12, 
Lived at Chalc:s 2. 

| in all 63. 


© Lib.r. The manner of his life is variouſly related,* Strabo.Heſychius Illy- 
ſtris, and ftotn him Sudas relate, that he drunk Hemlock, either 
being condemn'd thereunto by the Arheniins, as Setrates was; or 


ro prevent their Judgement, * 
d Paren. d * Juftine Martyr, © Gregory Naztanzene, * (@lius Rhodoginas , the 
_-— Greek Etymologift, Nonnus,an others follow rhe common report, 


fAnr.le8.r9.8 that 2 queſtion was propos'd to him of the wonderfull narure cf 
Euripus, an arm of the Sea, comung into Chalcts ( as Lucian avert:) 
which ebberh and flowerh'{cven times in 24. hours, Not being 
able ro re{vve it, he dicd of ſhame and anxiery. Some affirm 
that as he ſate on the bank, having confidered long upon it, he at 
laſt threw himſelf headlong into tre River, ſaying, ſixce Ariſtotle 
could not take Euripus, Euripus take theu Ariſtotle. | 
Bur the Authors of greateſt credit,s Apollodoras,” — 


þ Loi. ag licarnaſſeus, * Cerſorinus, Laer 1us and others afhirm, that Miied 
Amm. of a pain in his ſtomach, cauſed by over-watching, and excefſe of 


i De die. natalt« (tad, For Laertius affirms he was a moſt indefarigable ſtudent, 
and when he went to bed, he held a brazen ball in his hand,rthar 
when he fell aſleep, the noiſc of it talling into a Baſin fer under 
it for that purpolc, might awake him, which Alexazdey his Dil- 
ciple imitated. To this pain of the ſtomach he was very ſubjef, 
and ſomrimes afſwaged ir by applying a bortle of hor oile to his 
Breaſt. Notw: thflanden? this SF x. worn of his ſtomach , faith 
Cepſorinus, and the frequent indiſpoſition of a ſickly conſtitutton, bee 
preſerved himſelf a Long time through bis Vertue and Temperance , 

for tt 1s much more ſtrange that he attarned the age of 63. years, then 

that he lrued no longer, 

The Author of the book de Pomo, affirmeth, that when he was 

dying , he faid to his Diſciples ſtanding about him , it was not 

without reaſon that Homer ſaid , the Gods came down tocarth ' 

 Amiz. tes. © relieve mankinde. * Coelius Rhodoginus adds from the fame 
r8.g1. Author, that when he felt the pangs ot death ro come uporhim, 
wecping between gricte and hope , he often repeated o_ 

| words 
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words, Thou Cauſe of Cauſes, have mercy onme : And his Diſciptes, 
when ſaw he was departing, ſaid , He who yecerueth the ſouls 

Philoſophers , may he take thine likewiſe , and lay it up tn his own 
Treaſury , 45 the ſoul of a right and perfet man, as we have known thee 
tobe, Ot this, there is no teſtimony more antient, then that of 
the Author of the book de Pomo, who ( as Patriczus clearly ob- 
ſerves from his writings) was a Chriſtian, 

| The Stagrrites fetch 
they buried it with much folemnity, building a magnificent 
Tombe for him, and erecting an Altar to his memory, 
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CHAP. XI. 
Hzs Perſon and Uertues. 


De ——_—_ 


d his body from Chalcis to StaFira%, where | Yt.Iner. 


, A: concerning his perſon, he was ſlender, having little e yes, a Laerr. 


and a {mall voice. When he was young, Laertzus and Plu- 


terch affirm, he had a great heſitation in his ſpeech. * He went 1n b £/ian. war. 


arich habit, and wore rings : his beard was thaven, his hair cut biſt, 
ſhort; he had a high noſe , if we credit the head put up by Ful- 
vius Urfinus , found at Rome , at the bottome of the Quzrizall 
hill. He was of a ſickly conſtitution , troubled wth a naturall 
weakneſſe of ſtomack, and frequent indiſpoſitions , which he 
over-maſtered by his Temperance. RY 

Saint Hjerome affirmerh , he was the Prince of Philoſophers , 
anabſolute Prodigie , and great miracle in nature, into whom 
ſeemerh ro have been infuſed whatſoever mankinde is capable 


He was exttearaly pious towards God and Man, upon which 
ſubje&, Fortuntas Licetus hath lately written two books. 

Euſebtus, Caſſiodorns, and others a » that many perſons, cmi- 
nent for ſanRtity, eſpecially followers of School-lcarning, have, 
through the means of Ariftotles Philoſophy , been carricd on to 
Inſpection into the higheſt do&rines of true Faith as, that there 
is one God , &c. | 

As concerning his gratitude to men , beſides thoſe inſtances 
already mentioned to Proxexus and his ſonne, to Heymzias and his 
lifter, to his Maſter Plato, to his own Mother; Brother, and (oun- 
try, and infinite others 3 many Philoſophers , whoſe opinion he 
takes occaſion to alledge, he mentions with their due prailc : of 
which were his Maſter *lato (of whom we have already ſpoken ) 
whom, as we have faid , he tomertimes mentioned honourably, 
and ſometimes conccalcth his name , where he preterreth his 
own opinion. Amongtt others, of whom he maketh honourable 
mention, are obſerved Democritas, in his firſt book de Generatrone 3 
Drogenes Apolloniates in the ſame book, Anaxagoryas, in the firſt of 
tis Meraphylicks, (ddd) For 


For that he was very moderate; the Interpreter of his life con. 
firmes, inſtancing in his book of Categorems, where ti ſaith , w; 
ought wot to d:termane any thing _ » but to conſider of1en, and ty 
doubt of e.. ery thing, ts not unuſt efull; And again, in lis book of Good, 
we mui remember, being men, not only that we are baypy, battha: we 
ought to be able to provent byfirm reaſon. And again, 1a tis Erhicks 
to Nicomgebus : Man 1s our friend, Truth our friend ; ba: above all, 
we ought tobF.our Truth. And in his Metcorologick-: As corterhing 
theſe, we doub: of ſome of them, others we touc') ſ «erficrally. And in 
the ſame , not once or twice, bur infinite times , Men do happen 
upon the ſame opt-0ns , therefore we ought not to be proudof our one 
wiſdome, tn any thing whereof we con.cet ce our ſelves to be the Inven- 
tor's. 

The common report therefore ( grounded upon no authority ) 
that he collefted tne books of the antient Pniloſophers , and ha- 
ving taken out of them what he intended to contutcy burnt them, 
is manifeſtly falſe; for any one that reads Cicero, will finde , they 
were moſt of them extant in his time, 


—  _ _—_ 


CHAP. XIll. 


* His Wives and Children. 


HE had two wives, the firſt Pythars, ſiſter to Hermras, the Eu- 
nuch, Tyrant of Atar#2, and his adopted heir. Of the ſcan- 
dals tl.at were caſt upon him by tnis marriage , Arzſlotle full 
acquits himſelfe in his Epiſtles to Ar zpater , where he xr, 
ſeth, rhart he married her only out of the good will wiicg he 
bore unto Hermias , andout of a compaſſion, for the great mil- 
fortuncs that had happened to her Brother ; adding , that ſhe 
was a woman endowed with extraordinary modeity , an all 
other vertues, h 
His ſecond wife was named Herpylis, a woman of Stagina 
whom Apellrco (cited by Euſelius) and ( periaps from him ) $w- 
das affirm , he married after tic death of Pythars : Wigh h& he 
lived to his end, as Hermz, pus, cited by Athezeus, 'and | imotheny 
by Laertivs affirm. Timezs, a profc(s'Q calumniator of Ariſtotle, 
faith, ſhe was his Concubinc , and that Av:ſto.le lived with her, 
following the counſcll of Heſied in his Gcorgicks z from which 
calumuny, Heſiod is fully vindicated by Preclus, | 
-- Enſebprepor. By Herpylis ze had one ſon, as * Apellicoaffirmerh , whom he 
ws named after his own Father Nom a:hus: To him he dedigarcd 
b Defin. l.s. His great Meralls , witch ® Cicero thinks to have been written by 
Nicow achus imfelte * For 1 ſee not, ſaith lic, why the ſor naght ud 
be like tie Father, . 
< Fyſeb, © This Necumachus was a diſciple of Theephraſts, and _ bc- 
ovc 
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loved by him; under whom he profited exceedingly in Philoſo- 
phy, and arrived at much eminence therein. Surdas ſaith, he writ 
cight Books of Phylick, four of Erhick. C:cero comparcs him both 
with his Tuter and Farher. Ariftocles cited by Euf:bim affirmeth 
he was bred up an Orphan, by Theophraſtus,afterwards died young 
inthe Warrs, which relation agrees not with Arzſtotle's Will,nor 
with Surdas or Cicero , who averr that he writ Books, out of 
which Laerttus brings a citation, 2m Eudoxo, 

He had a Daughter alſo called Pythars, who as Sextus Empericus 
afirmes, was thrice married. Firſt to Nicanor the Stagirite, friend 
to Ariſtotle, Secondlyzto Procles , who derived his pedigree from 
Demaratus King of Lacedemozaa. By him ſhe had two Sons, Procles, 
& Demaratus,who ſtudied Philoſophy under Theophraſtus.Her laſt 
husband was Metrodorus, Diſciple of Chryſippas the Gnidian, Ma- 
ſter of Eraſtratus. By him ſhe had a ſon named , after her Father, 
Ariftotle, Of this Ariſtotle there 1s mention in the Will of Thec- 
obraftus , where he is called the Son of Midas, not Metrodorus, 
Surdas atfirmeth, he dicd before his Grandfather. 


CHAP, XIV. 
His Diſciples and Friends. 


TH Diſciples of Ariſtotle were ſo many and ſo eminent, that 
Nicandey of eAlexandria , wrote an exprefle Book upon that 

ſub;e@, which, had ir bcen extant , would doubtleſſe have given 
us an exatt account of them, whereas now we muſt reſt ſatisfied 
with an imperfe& Catalogue. 
To omit the three Princes that were his Diſciple, Hermias, A- 
lexander ( of whom already ) and Aptepater ; Succeſſor ro Alexan- 
ander in Matedonia{ who araongſt other things wrote two books 
of Epi les, in one whereof he related the death of Ariftotle)in the 
firſt placeW mentioned, 

Theophraftus of Ereſſus a City of Leſbos, the moſt eloquent of his 
Diſciples. Him he appointed ro ſuccced him in the School. 

Phanias of Ereſſus alſo. He wrote many Books often cited by 
Atheneusamonglt the reſt, Ammonw cites hiSCategories, Analytichs, 
and of Interpretation. 

Eudemus of Rhodes , eſteemed by Ariſtotle in the ſecond place 
next to Theophraſtus, His lite was written by Damias, as Simplict- 
w affirmes, who often mentions him, He wrote Analyticks, and a 
Geometritall Hiſtory ( both cired by Simplicius) and fome other 
Hiſtories cited by Laertizs, wherein hee ſaid the Mags were 
of opinion , that men ſhould riſe again afrcr death. He ſurvived 


Ariſtotle. 
(ddd 2) Eudemis 
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For that he was very modcratc, the Interpreter of his life con. 
firmes, inſtancing in his book of Categerems, wner- i.c ſaith , zw+ 
ought z0t to d: 'ermane any thing baſtily , but to confider 0':en, and ty 
doubt of e . ery thing, is 10: unuſetull, And again, in lis bock of Good, 
we mu,' remember, betng men, 10t ouly that we are ba {py, buttha: we 
ouht to le able to proyent byfirm reaſon, And again, 1a wis Erllicks 
to Nicomgehus : Man 1s our triend, Truth our (nerd; tu: aboce all, 
we ought to bF.our Truth. And in his Metcorologick-: As co.cerni,; 
theſe, we doub: of ſome of them, others we toac' ſ+,erfi rally, And in 
the ſame , not once or twice, bur infinite times , Mer do happen 
upon the ſame opti-10ns , therefore we ought not to be proudof our unns 
wiſdome , tn any thing whereof we £0.cet 6 our ſelves to be the Incen- 
tors, 

The common report therefore ( grounJed upon no authority) 
that he colleEted tne books of the ancient Pailoſophers, and ha- 
ving taken out of them what he intended to contu:c burnt them, 
is manifeſtly talſc; tor any one that rcads Cicero, wiil finde, taey 
were moſt of them cxtant in his time, 


 — — 


CHAP. XIII. 
* His Wives and Children, 


HE had two wives, the firſt Pythars, ſiſter to Hermras, the Eu- 

nuch, Tyrar.t of Ataza2,and his adopted heir. Of the ſcan- 
dals ti,at were caſt upon him by tnis marriage , A4r:ſlotle fully 
acquirs himlelfc in his Epiſtles to Ax zpater z where he profcl- 
icth,, that he marricd hcr only out of the good will wi.tca he 
bore unto Hermras , and out of a compaſſion, for the great mil- 
fortuncs that Lad happencd to hcr Brother; adding , that ſhe 
was a woman cndowed with cxtraordinary modcity , an.all 
other vcrtues, 

His ſecond wife was named Herpyl;s, a woman of Stagiray 
whom Apellzco (cited by Exſeltus) and ( periuaps from !:im ) $w- 
das affirm , he marricd attcr tiic death of Pythars : Witch hct he 
lixcd to his end, as Herny, pus, cited by Ather.ews, and | imotheny 
by Laeruus affirm. Timers, a profc{s'\\u_calumniacor of Ariſtotle, 
ſaith, ſhe was his Concubinc , and tnat Av:ſto.lelived with he, 
following the counſcll of Heſicd in his Georgicks z from whicn 
calumay, Heſied is fully vindicaced by Pruclas, 

By Herpyles ic had one ſon, as * Ayellico aftirmerh z whom he 
named after his own Father Nicon.a-hus : To him ie dedicated 
h!s great Meoralls > Willch ” Cicero thinks to have buen wri.tcn by 
Nico achus amicltc : For 1 ſee abt, (ACK LC) iy the for nd ght ut 
be hike tie Fail ers . : 

© Itits Nrcumachus was a diſciple of Theephraſizs, and _ bc- 

OvVC 
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loved by him; under whom he profited exceedingly in Philoſo- 
phy, aad arrived at much eminence rhercin. Suidzs {aith, he wrir 
cigtt Books of Pizyſick, tour of Erhick. Cicero compares him both 
with his Tutor and Father, Ariftocles cited by Euſebtus affirmeth 
he was bred up an Orphan, by Theophraſtus,afterwards diced young 
inthe Warrs, which relation agrees not with Azzſtotle's Will,nor 
with Surdas or Cicero , who averr that he writ Books, out of 
which Laertius brings a citation, 12 Eudoxo. 

He had a Daughter alſo called Pythars, who as Sextus Empericus 
afirmes, was thrice marricd. Firſt ro Nicazer the Stagirite, friend 
to Ariſtotle. Secondly,to Procles , who derived his pedigree from 
Demaratus King of Lacedemorra, By him ſhe had two Sons, Procles, 
& Demaratus,who {tudicd Pinilolophy under T beophraſtus.Her laſt 
husband was Metrodorus,Dilciple of Chryſippus the Gnidian, Ma- 
ſter of Eraſtratus. By him ſhe had a fon named , after her Father, 
Ariftutle. Of this Ariſtotle there 15 mention in the VVill of Thec- 
phraftus , where hc is called the Son of Mas, not Metrodoyus. 
Suidas atfirmeth, he dicd before his Grandfarher, 
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CHAP, XIV. 
His Diſciples and Friends. 


He Diſciples of Ariſtotle were fo many and ſo eminent, that 
Nicandey of eAlexandria , wrote an cxprefle Book upon thar 
ſub;c&, which, had ir been extant , would doubtleſſe have given 
us an Exact account of them, whercas now we muſt reſt ſatisfied 
with an imperfect Catalogue. 
To omit the three Princes that were his Ditciple, Hermias, A- 
lexander ( of whom already ) and Artzpater ; Succeſſor ro Alexan- 
ander in Macedoma{ who amongſt other things wrote two books 
of Epi#les in one whereof he related the death of Ariſtotle)in the 
firſt plac mentioned, | 
Theophraſtus of Ereſſus a City of Leſbos, the moſtcloquent of his 
Diſciples. Him he appointed roſuccced him in the School. 
Phanias of Ereſſus allo. He wrote many Books often cited by 
Athe:e::;among|tthe reſt, Ammon cites hiSCategories, Analyticks, 
and 6; [uterpreation. | 
Eudemos of Rhodes, eſteemed by Ariſtotle in the ſecond place 
next to Theophraſtus. His lite was written by Damzas, as Stmplict- 
wafirmes, who often mentions him, He wrote Analytics, and a 
Geometritall Hiſtory ( both circd by Stmplicius) and ſome other 
Hiſtories cited by Laertius, wherein hee ſaid the Magt were 
of opinion , that men ſhould riſc again aftcr death, Hefſurvived 
Ariſtotle. 
(ddd 2) Eudemis 


In P latone. 
Jn Socrate, 


fat, that coming to Athens, upon an Embaſſy, the people laught 
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Eudemus of (yprus ; who died in S:c:ly where he took Djoy's 
part, as appeareth from Plutarch. Ariſtotle in honour of himgcalleg 
his Dialogue of the Soul after his name, 

Paſicrates, Brother of Eudemus the Rhodian. To him ſome 
aſcribe rhe firſt leſſer Book of © Meraphyſicks , as Philoyonus 
afhrmerh. | 

Theod:fes;, To him Ariſt;:le dedicated ſome Books of Rheto. 
rick, mentioned by Yalerius Maximus , which nee afterward re. 
trated. Patricrus conceives Ice was rather a companion then a 
Diſciple of Ariſtotle, becauſe he mentions him ſeven times in t.is 
Rhetorick , which he is never obſerved to have done of any 
Diſciple, ; 

Clearchus, of Soli. He wrote many Books often cited by Athe- 
# hUS. 

Dicearchus, Son of Phidias of Meſſez.a in Srcly, a Ptloſopler, 
Oratour and Geometrician, as Sutdas aftirmeth. He is cited 
by Cicero , mention'd often by Plutarch amongſt the beſt Phily- 

hers. 

F Ariſtoxenus,Son of Myeſias a Muſician of Tarentum in Italy,who 
going to Mawii44 there ftudicd Pailoſophy and Muſick, He 
heard 1:is Father; and Lamprus an Erythraxan , and Xe; opholusa 
Pyti:agorcan, and laſt of all Ar:ſto:le, whom atter his death he 
calumniated and wronged much , becauſe he had left Theophra- 
ſtus is ſucceſſour in the School, whereas himimlelt was in great 
eſte.m amonglitthe Diſciples. Thus Sutdas. 

Nzcaor, mentioned in his V1ll. 

Philo,who wrote againſt one Sophocles, who cauſed the Philo- 
{ophers to be voted out of Attica. 

Plato, the youngcr,mentioned by Laertius and Philcponas, 

Socrates a Bithyjaan, mentioned by Laertus, 

Mnaſon, a Phoc'an, mentioned by clay as one of hoſe who 
aſſiſted Ari/totle in the ejeftion of Pla;o out of the Aca{lemy, Galen 
likewiſe mentions him as Author of ſome medicinall wr ings 
aſcribed to Ariſtotle. 

Phraſidemus , a Phoctan, mentioned by Laertins as a  rnarenic 
Philoſopher. It is likely he was a Diſciple of Arits;le, tor he was 
contemporary with Theophbraſtus. 

Palepvatus > of Alydas , an Hiſtorian much beloved of 
eAriſtotle, | 

Calliſthenes an Olyathianz Ariſtotles Siſters Sonne, of whom 
already. | 

Hiyparchus, 2 Staqirite; of kin to Ariſtotle, He wrote, as Sutaas 
affirmcth, of ihe diſt1cions of Sexes amor.gſt the Gods, of mariage » 
and the like. 

Leo,, a Byzantine , a Peripatetick Philoſopher and Sophilt. 
5ome attirm he was a Diſciple of Arifotles, He was ſo excclively 


at 
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at him3 to whom he.{aid, do you laugh to ſce me thus fat, I have 
4 wife a great deal fatter; yer, when we agree, one bed will 
hold us borh, bur when we diſagree, not the whole houſe. The 
peop:e ſuſpecting him of confederacy with Pþ:lip, upon a Letter 
of his, camc 11 a tumulr ro his houſe , whereupon tearing ro be 
ſtoned, he {trangled himſclfe, 

AEcl;r1oa of Matylene, a heroick Poet, loved much by Ariſtotle, 
as Surdas {aith. 

Call;ppus an Athenian, who alſo heard 2lato. 

Satyrus , whoſe books of lives and charatters arc cited by Athe- 
Haus, 

Hieronamas the Rhodian, eminent in Philoſophy. That he was 
tiftoile's difciple is acknowledged by Atheneus. 

Heraclides ot Pontus,a great Philologiſt. 

To thefe add of leſ: note , Echecratides a Methymnean , and 
Adraſtus a Macedonian, both mentioned by Stephanus. Fuxithius, 
mentioned by Plutarch: Clitus a Mileſian : Menon the Hiſtorian; 
Dioteles and Timarchas. 
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CHAP. XV, 


His DetraGonurs. 


\ 5.che friends and followers of Ariftotle were more in num- 
Att then thoſe of any other Philoſopher , ſo were alſo his 
detractours,of whom having already had occaſion to make fi ome 
mention , we ſhall not necd to give anyfurther account then this 
of Ariſtotles, alledged by * Euſetuus. ** SS a Prepar. E- 

How then is it poſſible, that what Epicure relates of 4iſtotle vengZns, 25. 
can be true, that when he was a young man , he waſted prodi- 
gally all che means his father left him', whereby he was neceſſh- 
tated to betake himſelte rothe VVarres; but therein being un- 
fortunate , he ſet up an Apothecaries ſhop, and Plato keeping 
open School, amongſt the reſt admitted him > 

And who will credit T:meas the Tauromentte , who writes » 
that being come to riper years, he ſhut up his poot ſhop, and 
gave over his mercenaty profeſſion > | | 

Who can be per{waded to believe what Ariſtoxenus the Mu- 
lician faith in the life of Plato, that when he was from home , 
ſome ſtrangers roſe up, and ſet up a School in oppoſition to him's 
which words ſome interpret of Ariſtotle , bur crroneoully ; for 
Ariſtoxenus alwaies commendeth Ariſtotle ; [ yer Sutdas , aS WE 
latd, averrs the contrary. ] SE 45” 

Who does not eſtcem the Commentaries of Alexizus ridicu- 
lous > for he bringeth in Alexander as a youth _ with his 
Father Philip, fleighting the inſtructions of eAriſtotle , bur appro- 
ving thoſe of Nicagoras, ſurnamed Hermes . Eu- 


eARISTOTLE. 


Eubulides manifeſtly falfifies in the book he wrote aoaing 
Ariſtotle: For firit, he bringerh in ſome dull Poems as written b 
others , upon his qr and athniry with Hermeas : then he 
ſaith, that he injured Phz/:zp, that he was not preſent with Pg: 
at his death, and that he corrupted his writings. 

As for the accuſation of Demochayes againit Philoſophers, itis 
not worth.the mention ; tor he aſperſern not only Ariſtotle, bur 
all the reſt 3 and wholocver looks upon his calumnies , will lay 
they are triviall; for he athrmes , that {ome Letters of Ariſtatle's, 
againſt the Cirty of Arbens were 'intercepred and diſcovered, 
that he betraycd his own Country Stagrra to the Macedonians 
that when Olynibus was taken, he informed Ph:lip upon the ale 
and ranſome of the goods and priſoners, which were the moſ 
wealthy of the Olynthians, 

No lcfle foolithly doth Cephiſodoyss , diſciple of !ſccrates , ca- 
lumniate him as an cff-minarte perſon, and a glutron, with ma. 
ny other aſperſions of the ſame kinde. 

Bur of all, the moſt fooliſh is that of Lyco, who profeſſed 
himſelfe a Pythagorcan for he ſaith, that Ariſt.tle lacrificed 
to l11s wife after ſhe was dead, as the Athenians to Ceres ; and 
that uſing to bath himſclte in warme oyle , he afterwards ſold 
it; and that when he went to {halcrs ,, rroſe who bougat r15 

goods, found in one bark 75 brafſe pors. Indeed necr fo many 
were the firſt calumniators of Ariſto:le , trom whom ſprung up 
others, ſome in the ſame age ,others lirtle attcr , all Soplakts, 
Licigious perſons, and Orators z of whoſe names and bookes no 
more remains then of their bodics. 

As for thoſe who flouriſhed atter theſe , ſome repeat only 
what tl:cſe had ſaid beforc, and therefore we nced not take any 
notice of themz much lefſe of thoſe, who not lighting upon thole 
books, have fram'd ſome inventions of their own » (uch as they , 
who affirm, he had 3oo pots, for there was not any Author of 
that time who made mcntion thereof , but Lyce, and he faith, 
there were found only 7 5 pots. 

And'nor only from: computation of time , and from the per- 
ſons who aſſcrt theſe calumnics, may any man perceive all 
they ſay to be bur falſe, but alſo from this , that not any twoof 
them lay the ſame thing to his charge, bur every one hatha par- 
ticular calumny different from the reſt. Bur, it any one of tacle 
had been true , A1(to:le ſhould have heard of it , nor only once 
from thcm, bur a thouſand times. 

It 1s maniteſt rherctore, the ſame thing befel! Ariſto'le which 
happencd to many others, that as well for the re{pe& and friend- 
ſhip he had with Princes, as for the excellcncy of tis Differta- 
tions , the envy of the Sophiſts of thar age pecrſecured him, But 
fuch as arc ingenious ought not ro minde calumniators , bo 

thote 


eARISFOTLE. 
thoſe who have praiſed and imitated him, whom they will finac 


tofall nothing ſhort of the others , either tor number or worth. 
Hitherto er: Hocles. 


CAP. XVL 
Hs writings. 


Aertzus hath given a large Catalogue of his writings , as 4 
teltimony of h1s excellency in all kinds of learning. Their 
Titles, as reduced to their feverall heads by Patricius, are thele. 


LOGICK. 
Tz 2 Sopiiſt 1. 

Of Sciences 1. 
Sophnjlick dijtichions 4 
Of Eriſiick 2. 

Erniſtick ſoluttons 4. 

O/ Genus and Spectes x. 

Of Proprtum 1. 

Eptchirematick Commentaries 1, 

In{t ances E. 

Of thoſe which are ſaid many watess as 4cco rang to the props- 

ſuam 1, 

For Science 1. 

D: Rinithons 17. 
Dieretichs 1. 

Of interrogation and anſwer 2. 
Propoſittoss 1, 

Eriſt1ck Propoſtttons 4. 
Syllogiſmes 1+ 

Firſt Analyticks 9. 
Second Analyticks 2, 

Of Problems 1. 
M-thoatcks 8. 

Termes eAntetopucal 7. 
Syllogrſmes 2. 
Sylogiſtick and Termes 1, 
eAnte-Topichs y. 
Toprcks to Termes 1. 
Drerectck 1. 
Defimtions 13 

eAY gument ations 2. 
Propoſtttons 1, 
Emchiretick Theſes 25. 


Methodzck 1. 


eARISTOTLE. 


Of Speech 1. 
Categories 1, 
Of Interpretation I» 
In all 123, 


PHYSICK. 


F the Soul 1. 
Of ſuffering and being paſſive 1. 
Of Elements 3. 
Of motion 1. 
Theſes of the Soul 1. 
Of Nature 3. 
Phyſick 1. 
Of Ammals 9. 
Anatomy 7 . 
Anatomack ſeleftons 1. 
Of compound Animals 1. 
Upon not Generating 1. 
Of Plants 2. 
Phyſiognomick 1. 
Stones of Tempeſt. 1. 
Phyſicks by Elements 38. 
Peyſpeirue Problems 2. 
Of Stone 1, © 
In all, 73s 


ETHICK. 
(); Juſttce 4. 
2, 


Polnic 

Of Riches 1. 

Of Nobultty 1. 

Of Pleaſure 1. 

Alexander; or,of Colomes 1. 
Of Education 1. 

Of Good 3. 

Oeconomck 1. 

Of friendlhip 1. 

Propoſitions concerning Vertae 3. 
Of the paſſions of anger 1. 
Ethicks 4. 

Of the Better 1. 

Of Elegible and Accident 1. 
Of Pleaſure 1, 
Of Voluntary 1, 
of Farre 1. 


Armiucable 


ARISTOTLE. 
Amicable Theſes, 2. 
Pobticks 2. 

Laws 4. 

Conſt: tutrue Lam 1, - 
Politick Auſcultation 8, 

Of Juſt 2. 

Of Conſultation 1. 
Jurtsditons 1, 

Paſſions 1. 

Governments of Cities 158. 
Proper Democracies, 
Olzzarchicks. 
Anrtftocraticks, 
Tyrannitks. 

Inall 217. 


METAPHYSICK, 


() Contraries 1. 

Of Praxciple 1, 

Of Idea 1, In all 3. 
MATHEMATICK. 


Athematicks 1. 
of Magnitude I 
Of Umtty 1. 
Aſtronomick x. 

Opurck 1, 

Of Muſick 1. 
Mechanicks 1. 

In all 7. 


PHILOLOGICK. 


(): Poets 3. 
Gryllus, of Rhetorick 
Works of Rhetorzcal art 2. 
Collefton of the Theodeftick art,1 
Rhetoricall Enthymemes 1, 
Homeyicall Difficultzes 6. 
Poeticks 1. 
Compariſons 1, 
The Olympionice 1. pa 
Pythionmck Muſick, 
Pythick 1. 
Pythiomck Elenchs 1. 

be Dyonyſiack Vifories 1. 
Of Trageates 1, 


(cce) 


= 
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ARISTOTLE, | 
Poems , 3. So Hermias, tb Demorritus, Eloones, 
| oems ; _—_ 


UNCERTAIN, or E X- 
TRAORDINARY. 


Erinthus 1. 

Menexenus I. 

Erotith 1. 

Sympoſium 1. 

Protreptick 1. 

Of prayer 1. 

Claim of arts 12. 

” , 3 

Audther art 1. 

ColleFton, 2. 

Of fabulous ling creatures I. 
eMedicine 2. 

HMemonrialls 1. 

Encyclicks 2. : 

Inordizate 12, - 

Expounded by their Genus 14. 
Dottrines 1. 

Proverbs 1. 

In all 46. 


EPISTLES. 


T* Philip and Alexander 4. 
To eAntipater 9s 

To Mentor 1. 

To Arifto 1. 

 ToOlympras 1. 

To Hepheſtion 1. 

To Themift agoras I. 

To Philoxenus x, Inall 19+ 


AGAINST THE ANCIENT PHILO- 


SOPHERS. 


Ut of Plato's Laws 2. 
Out of Plato's Commonwealth 2. © 
Out of Timzus and Archytas thetr writings 1. 
Problems off of Nemocritus 2. 
Againſt Mcliflus 1. 
Againſt Alcmazon 1. 
Agaiiſt Gorgias 1. 
Againſt Xenophancs 1. 
Againſt Leno x. 


ecARTSEOTLE: 
Of the Philoſophy of Archyras 3, ®. 


Of the Philoſophy of Sp-ulipppus and Xenocratts [» 
Ittall xs. : 


grove 'of the extant chere are only theſe : 
L 0 GIC aj 


Cap=.- T.* Fn 7.4 
of —_ ke 
Fiyft eAnal e's 


—_— "Wa Iyticks 2. 
- _ | 


PHYSICK 


F natural Auſcultation 8. 
Of Heaven: 4. ET) 

Of Generation and Corruption 2. 
Of Meteors 4. 
Of the world 1. SuſpeRed, 

Of the Sout 7: 

Of Senſe and Senſitles 1. 

and Remimfcente 1: 
Of ſleep and waktng 1. 
Dream 1. 

Drunation by dreams 1. 

Of the motion of lruing Creatures 1. 
Of the length and ſhortneſſe-of life 1: 
Of youth ad age, life and death 1. 
Of Reſpiration tt . 

of ws gorng of Aninnals 1. 

Of Breath 1.” - | 
Of the generation'of £-opg nimals 5. 
bone; ne Atimals 

'Hiftorie of Animals a 

Of Colours 1 
Of Phyſiognomy t. 

Sparious 2 


ETHICK. 


2 Thick, to Nicomachus 10, 
Great Ethick 2. 

Ethick to Eudemus 7. 

(ece 2) 


The Sam of all theſe Books,excepting the Epiſtles,is 51 3.Laer- 
was reckons them to be, near 400, perhaps accounting the ſeve- 
rall Books BIS are upon the lame tubjeR for ohe,, «Bt of theſe 

rt 15 loſt, and of many that are exttnt , the Titles 


of 


eARISTOY LE. 


Of vertues I, .: -/ 


 Occonamih 2. 


Pobttith 8. 
(14 MBTAPHYSECK, nn, wt 
/ AW F 0] Dive Wh l lj: : 
| rate part | Cordin to. 
"the AE en teralies outof AribickburRit. 
peed robe ſpuriotis t4. 99-13 49 Ee TIRA 
MATHEMATICKS. 


Athematick 2. : - \ \ 
Mechanick 1, as IE 
Of znſecable lines 1. AA 


PHILOLOGICK. king! 


R# etorick 3. 
Rhetorick to Alexander | | 


Poetick 1. 


* 4 >». 13.6 "4 
EXTRAOR-DINARY. / 
Roblems 38. OTE Þ 
wonders 1. 


Of Lenophanes;zZeno and Gorgias I 


4 SLIT 
Beſides theſe, there are-many other Books cited fo0 his, under 


theſc Titlcs. 1 


Magick, Lacrt. Procem., . _- | 
Epitome of Oratours, Lacrt. Ariſtip. 

Of Beanes, Laert. Pyrhag . | | 
Of Msxtion,Atiſtor, de ſenſu, cap. 3.' . - \ 
Of Sapors , Ariſt. de ſenſu cap. 4- To. 
Phyſical Hiftory, Atiſt.de inceſl, Animal.cap.2, 
Of Nutriment, Ariſt. de Somno, CAP. 3. | 


Selefton of Contyaries, Ariſt. Metaph. lib; g.cap. 2. 
Dit.iſion of Coatraries, Arif. Metaph, lib. yo. cap. 3. 
Of Oppoſites, Simplic. in cap. de Oppoſiz: Comm. 8. 
Collettzon of Pythagorick Opimons 5, Simplicin lib. 2. 
de Ccelo. Com. 4. _F | 
Of Tdea's , Alexand. in lib. z. Metaphyſ, Comm. 59. 
where he cites the fourth Book, though Laertiss, 
| bur one, as if there wers no more. 
Of Enunciation, Alexand. in lib. 4. Metaphys. Com- 
25. & 44- Ka | 
Of Affirmation, Alcxand, in lib. 4. Meraphyl. Com; 
62, 


of 
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of Narare. Clem: Alexandrin;-Strom. l1b-6. 


We ſhall nor add the Rapies: cite Fephorus , and the Chrie 
by Stobeus, under his name fact] it 15 panifeſt they belong nor 
to the ſame Ar: Fotle, as Patricius h ced. 


Theſe Books Ariſtotle vive +6 TION us ; when he made 
him his ſucceflor in the School, as Strabo afhirmeth ; adding, that 
Ariſtotle, was the firſt, know of, that made a -ibrity ; ch 
.rhe er jan Kings learned of him to do. 7 heophraſtus bequea- 

thed a kh books to Nelius a Scepfian » who! catried thet'ro 
Scepſis , anddying ; left them to hus heirs; men of po Leatnintg , 
who on pl pt them confuſedly locked up : And het they hy 
derſtoo at care was raken, by the grabs Kihgs ( in whoſe 
 juriſdiRion Scepſis was ) to AY. ty i Pergamus., they 
hid them .ina Pic nnder ground Fon oi ey Soni hucd about 
130 years, ] by ALLIES they Fg ſome thjury by the 
wet and worms. Artlaſt ; ſome thap were deſcended from Ar:- 
. ale and Theapbraſtus , ſold them to Apellicoa Teian , | who, ac- 
cording to Atheneus , was made free of the Ciry of Athens , a 
, -Þ&x{on very, rich, who , beſides many orhe Libraries , L boughr 
thus of Arifoile, being himſelfe a lover of Peri erick Philoſo- 
Php] for a great "6a of ntony. . This Apelhco was more a 
over of Boo S, then of Learning, ſo that , becaufe they had re- 
ceived ſome injury, he cauſed them to be tranſcribed, » lupplying 
the defedt nor rightly ,, and by that means pur then forth ful 
of faults. The antient Petipareticks thar ſugceceded Theophraſtus, 
wanting Books , as having buvycsy few , and thoſe Exotefick, 
could not treat exaCtly upon any part of Philoſophy. They thar 
liyed latter, afret that theſe books were publiſhed , had much 


. greater helps ro Philoſophy , and the imitation. of Ariſtotle , al- 
rhough 


x +1 o Vm —_—— 
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though by reaſon of the ipifiniire faults, they wett fotced to fa 

of hangs by gueſſe. Hetcunto Rowe conduced hor a little? 
for, ? ſoon after the'deach of eApelico, Sylla taking A:bers, in the 
fourth year of the 173 Olympiad , ſciſed upon his Library, and 
cauſing ir to becarricd to Ryme , Tyrannio, a Grammarian, a 
perſon {tudious of Ar:ſforle, obrainedileave of the Library-Kee- 
per to be permitred the uſc of them ) the Bookſellers. nor ha- 
ving good writcts , and not coihparing well the Copies, it oc- 
caſion'd many faulrs, as well in thofe Books that, were at Rome, 
as in thoſe tranſcribed and ſold into; Alexandvia.” 'Plineych adds, 
chat from this Threnno, Andronicus the Rhodianhad them, who 
firſt made them publick , ſetting forth thdſe voltithes, which 
ſaith he, we have. oo So ONO 
; - Thus Strabo and Plutarch ; Athen&us ſaith , that Nelews ſold 
them ro Ptolemeus Philadelphrus, by'whom rhey were ttanſlated 
to Alexandris, wherchow long they lay, hid is ungertain, which 


Library was afterwards burn'd by Julrks Ceſar. Sh 


CHAP. XVI. 


His Commentatours. 
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A 7O ſooner, were the writings of Ariſtotle. communicated to 
Nite world , but thcy were enttttained wirh gencrall ap- 
. probation, which ſome expreſſed , by employing themſelves' in 
Commenting upon them , whoſe example was tpllowed by ma- 


ny, in all following ages. To omit Paſicrates the Rhodian; brother 
10 


t Eudemys , who wrote, 2s Galen affirmeth , upen the book of 


. Categories, we ſball narhe in the firſt place , 


Andyonicus the Rhedian, who firſt publiſhed Ariftotles writings, 


-pur forth a Paraphraſe' or Comment upon the greareſt part of 


4 Geogr. 115,14. 


bly by Ammenius ind Simpliczus. 


them, wo 

Next, his Diſciple Bozthus, a $:doxtar , rook mtich pains in the 
expolition of Ariſtotle , whence he is ofren mentioned honour- 

Ariſto a Coan, Diſciple alſo to Andronicas , as *Strabo affirms, 
living inthe time. of Nictas, Tyrant of Coos , is reckoned by S1m- 
pl1cius amongſt the old Commentatours upon Arftotles Carcyo- 
TIES. A } X 

Nicolaus Damaſcenus , who lived in the time of Auguſtus 3 by 
whom niuch loved, is cized by Szmplicius and Averroes , as an 
Expoſitor of Ariſtotle. 

eA:benodoras of Tarſis, a Stoick , who lived alſo under Auguſtus 
as Plutarch affirtns , is cited by Semplicius , as having written up- 
on Ariſtctle's Categytes ; bur, rather by way of confuration then 


interpretation, as did likewiſe Alexander </Egeus Nero's Tutor , 
mention'd 


eARISTOTLE. 27 
| mention'd Stmptzcrus; Cornutus, who lived at the ſame time ; ci- = 
ted by Porphyr:us and Stmplictus; Lucius and Nicoſtratus a Macedo- 

nian, who lived under Antonius. 

Sotion of Alexandria, and «eAcharrus, feem to have written y pon 
the Categorees,being often cired by Simpliczus upon that ſubject. 

Taurus the Beriſ1an, a Platonick Philoſopher, living under Ante- 
xius, wrote firſt concerning the difference berween the Doctrines 
of plata 'and Ariſtotle. 

\ Adraſtus the Aphrodrſean; wrote a Comment on Ariſtotle's Ca- 
gories, and of his Phyſicks, and a Book concerning the Method of 
his Philofophy. ws | 

Aſpaſins, wrotea Comment on all 4r:Fotle's Works,taking par- 
ticular care to reſtore the Text, to which end he is often quored 

Stmplictus and Beettus.Thete is a Comment upon ſome books of 
the Ethreks extant under his name. 

Herminas, fonriwhat later; ſeems to have written upon all, ot 
the grearcſt part of ' Ar:ſtotle's works, cited by all the Greek 
Commentatours that are extant, and by Boetzus. 

. Alexander the Aphrodiſean, who lived under eAzto;.ius and Se- 

verus, wrote upolf the Analyticks, Topicks and Elexchs, whence 
ſtiled by the latret Interprerets, BmmT® the Expoſitor. 

Galen, who lived ar the farhe time, wrote three Books upon 
Ariſtotle of Interpretation , tour Books upon the firſt of the firſt 
Analytick, four upon the ſecond of the firſt, ſix upon the firſt of 
the ſecond Analyrick, five upon the ſecond. 

b eMiticus a Platorick Philoſopher, beſtdes feven Books wherein Þ 5#is: 
he proved Plaro and Ariſtotle robe of the ſame Se , contrary to 
the aſſertion of Tawrws, he wrote alſo a Dialogue upon the Cate- 
jou extant, ſeven Books upon the Categorres cited by Simplicius,a 

omment upon the Book ot /nterpretation, cited by Boetzus. Nor 
tomention what he wrote upon Ariſtotle e Anima, fince it ap- 
pears from Suzdas, that it was rather by way of oppoſition then 
expoſition, which © Theodoret likewiſe confirmes. cOreafies 

Iamblicas of Chalets in Caloſyria Maſter to Julian the Emperour, in, 
wrote inan abſtruſe way upon the Book of Carcgorics. 

Dexippus, by ſome thought to be ſonne of [amblicus, wrote 2 
Dialogue on the Categories, extant. 

Maximus a Byzantine, Dilciple of Iamblitus, wrote Conimen- 
taries on the Categories, and other Books of Ar:ſtutle, as Srmpli- 
ens and Surdas afhrm. 

Plutarth the younger Son of Neſtorius flouriſhing under Yalen- 
tmian the firſt, Gratian and Theodoſius the firſt, gy racy, 'o Surdas 
and Philoponus , wrote Commentaries upon ſome Books of 
Ariſtotle. | 

Syrianus , ſurnamed the great, of Alexandria , a Philoſopher , 
who flouriſhed under Arcadius, Honorius » Theodoſius the lecond , 
and Yalentinian the ſccond , wrote Commentaries upon Ar7- 


fotle's 
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3 Fotle's Books of Ngture, of Motion, of Heaven, and upon the Cate. 
gortes, cited by Semplictus and Phi loponus. Likewiſe upon the 44, 5 
and 6. Book of Metaphyſicks, which arc extant, 

Olympiodoyus, an Alexandrian, who derived himſelf from 4m. 
montus 5 accus, and was contemporary to- Plutarch and Syrianys 1 
wrote upon Ariſtotle's Meteors, extant. He was later then thar 
Olympiouorus, who writ upon Plato. | | 

Themiſt1us, living, according to Sutdas, under Julian and Jors- 
nian, wrote a Paraphraſe upon Ariſtotle's Phyſick, 8. Books ; a Pa- 
rapbrale on the Analyricks , 2, Books; upon his Books of the Soul, 
7. Books. Of the {cope and title of the Book of (Ategories , one 
Book. 

Froclus , Diſciple of Syrianus , wrote two Books cancetnin 
Motions, whercin he madean abſtract of Ariſtotle's ſecond Book 
of Mo:t0n.That he wrote alſo upon his book of Heaven,and the E. 
lements may be conjectured trom the frequent citations of Simpl: 

CIUS, X 

Marinus, who {ucceeded Proeclus in the School, ſeemeth tg 
have written fomrhing upon Ariſtozles Book of the Soul, being of- 
ten cited upon that ſubje& by Philoporus. 

Ammontus Hermeus wrote upon Ariſtotle's Categories, and up- 
on his Book of Interpretation, both which are extant; as likewiſe 
upon his Books of the Soul.cired by Philoponus. 

Damaſ cius,a Platorick Phyloſopher; Diſciple ro Ammontus, beſides 
what he wrote in confutation of Ar:ftorle concerning Time , epi- 


romiz'd the four firſt, and the cight Book of his Phylick, andthe 
firſt Book of Heaven. To theſe adde 


Phrloponus and Simplicius, and Aſcleptus, Diſciples to Ammontss, 

Johannes Damaſcenus, whole compendium of Ariſtotles Logtch 
and Pbyſick are extant; he lived about the year 770. 

Euſtathtus wrote upon ſome of the Nrcomachian Ethicks ; and 
Euſtratius upon his book concerning Demonſtration. 


Michael Pſellus, about the year 800, and Michael Epheſius, upon 
the parta naiuralia. 

Mazentinus upon the m_ andthe book of Interpretation. 

N:cephorus Blemmydes,( under Iohannes duca, ) upon the Logick 
and Phyſich, 

Georgius Plachymerius and Theodorus Metochita lived about the 
year 1980. and wrote Epitoms cxtant. 
Of Aralick Commentatours were Ayicerna and Averroes;about 
rc year $216, 

The latcr writers it wil be tary to mention, there being 


2 Catalogue of them annexcd to 1riſtorles works of the Paris £4- 
i1 His 


ARISTO- 
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A R | ST OT . FE oo 


To Philip 1 


"Hey who undertake 4 Command for the good of their; 
'Y Subjedts, not preferred thereunts either by: Fortune ot 

ature ; truſt not in their 6wn power, whith they ktiow ſubje& 
ro chance, but grow great in Vertue,, - whereby rhey order the 
Commonwealth wiſely. For there is nothitig amongſt meti ſ@ 
firm,and ſolid,but the rapid motion of the Sun changeth it cre the 
Evening, Nature, if we enquire inta the truth, varicth all lives; 
interwcaving chem like the Aion of a Tragedy with? thif- 
fortunes. Mcn, like flowers , have a fer time whetcin they flou- 
riſh. and cxcell others. VVherefore behave nor your ſelf towards 
Greece tyrannically or loofely, tor one argues petulatice,the othet 
remerity. Wiſe Princes ought not to be admired for their Go- 
vernment, butGovernance; ſorhar though Fortune charge, they 
ſhall have the ſame praiſe. As forthe reſt, do all things well, pre- 
ferring rhe health of your Soul, by Philofophy, thax of you? bo- 
dy by exerciſe. | wif 


0 To Philip 2. 


Oſt Philoſophers affert beneficence to be ſomthing eqnall 

to God, To ſpeak the truth, the whole.life:. of Mankink 
ts compriſcd in conferring and returning Bencfits.: So as, ſome 
beſtow, others reccive,others return, Hence is it juft ro commaſe- 
rate all that are in adverſity, for pitry is the figne of a mild Soul, 
ſernneſs of a rude,it being diſhoneſt & impious to.neglett vertue 
m misfortunes.For this I commend our ditciple Theophraſtus,was 
fairb, we never repent of doing goo, it brings forth good fruit 
the prayers and praiſes of the obliged. VWite mer therefore mult 
ſtudy to oblige many, thinking thar, belide the pratte, rheremay 
fome advantage accrew from hence in the change of Afaaires , 
and if nor all, at leaſt ſome one of thoſe ro whom he harh done 
good, may be in a capacity to requite him... For rhis reaton; en» 
deavour to be ready iu doing good , but give not way to yout 
paſſions, for-that is kingly and c1vill., this barbarous and od1ous. 
As vou fee occaſion, practife and negle& nor this uſctull adviſe, 
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To Philip. 3. 

HE moſt cxccllentiPritces >, whole henour touchcrh the 

Starrs, have conferred moſt benefits , and mbt accommoda- 
ung their {way only to the pretent, but coniudering the inſtabyli- 
ty of Fortune, have treatured up,gaad deeds as utctull in cither 
condition, In proſperity it procures them Honour , tor Honour js 

per to. Vercue, 1n adveriity Relict, tor triends,arc inuch be 
try'd in bad fortune then in good. The fight of benevolent pfr- 
ſons 35 like to. that of Land to men in a. ſtorme. All Fortune gþt 
ro deſert us, is the true {cope which they. propoſe to themſelves 
who war, as.do unjuſtly, or comply diſhonettly , only the clear- 
nefle of Vertuous pertons is not unacquainted with the laſtabiliry 
of Forrune, bur , by realon, ſuſtauung all accidents, andbeing, 
a$ Plato laith, above them, they are never ditordered, Take heed 
theretore of the rapid motion ot chings ; look upon them as 4 
Cucle which reverts into it iclt ; caſt up the accounts of lite, for 
chance impoſeth many things upon lite, and maketh our inclina- 
tions tollow it. Pardon thoſe that offend ignorantly 3-beready to 
acquire thoſe that do good, This if vou pertorm not once , but 
continually,your Court will be ſecure trom all Janger,Thus,con- 
ixdering che greatneſle of the things, I have ſaid 15 bur lirle, but 
conſidering tne perſon ro whom I \vrice, All. 


To Alexander, 4, . 


[ Am in doubt how to begin, tor upon whatioever I reflect , all 

ſeems great and \wondertull, not fit ro be forgotten, bur pro- 
per- tor remembrance , and exhortation, !1vt co be defaced by 
Time. Good preceprs and exhortations voi Matters have Ercrnity 
for their Spectator. Endeavour to make 1c oi your power , not 
ro oppreſle , bur to oblige others, then wach nothing can bee 
greater in Man's hte, Mortall Nature , which often yieldeth 
and is overcome by Fate , obtainerh cternall! memory by the 
greatneſle of fuch works. Contides this well; you are not unrea- 
1onable as lomeare, who think good Advice ridicuious. Your 
deicent 15 honourable, your Kingdome hereditary, yourLeatte 
ing lound, your glory adnurable ; anu as Much as you exceed 9- 
thers 1n the Goods vi Fortune, {vo OUgLL y Vu tO be excellent 4- 
mongti the good in Vertue. In fine, do tnar which 15 proficavie 
2nd finith what you dejigne. 


To 
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To Theophraſtus 5. 


Sudden Injury is berrer then a flow benefic, for the remem- 
brance and harme af thar laſts kutalictle while , but this 
wethgld, as if it hated ro builg a work.ro perpetuity, and 


by 


y times deferring what we intend to beſtÞ@w.apon anether , 
he meers with a calm elſe-where which allaies the tempeſt of 
his mind. Wheretore I ſay , mutuall fociery ought nor oncly to 
do no wrong) bur, if any be received , to be ready to forgive it 3 
for perhaps to do no wrong is above the power of Man. As for 


him who hath erred, ro make uſc of reproof, is the property of 4 
good well-tcared Judgemenr. __ 


a ELaerts 
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DOOTRINE 


© URISTOTLE: 


The Firſt Pax. 


CHAP.I. 


Of Philoſopby mn generall, and particularly 
-- - © ff DIALECTICK. 


ER HE Philoſophy of Arifotle is well known, 
wa 3 many abſtracts thereof have been publiſhed, 
Th many arc read daly in Univerſities by pub- 
lick Profcſſours z yet, will it be requitite to 
our defigne, to give a ſhort account thereof, 
that it may appear wherein the do&fine and 
method of the Peripaterichs 1s different from 
that of the Academicks and Stoicks; 


A _— phy, accordingto Ariſtptley is two-fold, Prafiick and Thet- 
0s 4 T. : ; vÞ : 


the Pratiick belkgp78 Ethick and Politicky this, concerning the 

well ordering of aCity, that, of a Houſe. To the Theoretici belongs 

Phyſick and Logick;, but Logick 1s nit properly a part thereof, but a meſ 
expedient I,ſtrument. 

Of Logick he aſſerted 'wo ends, probable and true 5 for each he makes 


.. . uſe of two faculties, Dialefick and Rhetorick for the probable, Ana 
' "Tick and Philoſophy for the true , omitting wothing towards Invention, 
_Jud >> 7 wi ap For lerwernron; hrs Topicks 4:4 Metbodichs afford 

0 


a plentifull ſupply , out of which may le taken problems ſor probable ar- 
guments, For Judgment , his firſt and ſecond Analyticks:1s the fot 
propoſttions are examined; inthe ſecon!'y he treats exaFly of ther 65m- 
poſutron, and the form of Syllogiſme. ToUſe belongs his Agonſtichs », 
and his Books concerning Interrogation, and his Erifticks, and his St- 

phiſtick Elenchs, and of Syllogiſmes, and the like, Matherto Laertius. 
| Ofhis Logick we have only theſe books — of C nn 4 
ries, of Interrogation, Analyticks , Topicks, and Sophiſtick Elenchs, 
The firſt conſiders fi mple terms : The fecond Propoſetions * = 
reNt 
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reſt S)Ulogiſmes, Demonſtrative, DialeAich, and Sephifiich; The Cate- 
gories are placed firſt by the generall cogſent of all Interprerers, 

neither is 1t to be doubted, bur that the reſt are dilpoſed acoorr 

ding to the genzune method of Ayvſtatle. For, in the beginning of 

his * Azalytichsg he ſaith, #e mnt ſpeak of Spllogiſm before we come b Lib. 1,c99. 2. 
to ſpeak of Demonſtration , becauſe Syllogiſme 1s the more generall. 

Andin his © Elenchs,Of Diglaſcalick and demonſtratiue Spllog tes, we © ©. 4. 
haye ſpoken already in the Analyticks , of the Diulettith ana Pirafrit 

inthe book temmedzately precediusg theſe ! We come mow to ſpeak of the 

Agoniftick and Eriſtich. | 


—_ "Rs — _— 


C H AP. II. 
Of Termes. 


| T Ermes are of three kindes , Homonymous, Synonymons, and Pa- © Cate. cap. t; 

ronymous; Homoz.,ymous , whoſe name only is common, their 
effence divers: $ 1n079mons, whoſe name and dfinition are com- 
mon to cithet : Pay as have denotttination' from the ſame 
thing, bur differ in caſe of termination, ' 
' - $ynonymons; ( or 1tvocall Yrermes; ate reduced to ten generall 
heads, called Categorzes, Ys | | | 

'1,* Subſtance, of rwo kinds: Firſt, which is moſt properly ſub- bc. 5. 
ſtance , 1s neither prxdicated of , nor inherent in a ſubjeft. Se- 
td ſutftances ate ſpecies and genus's ,. which {dbfiſt in the firſt, 
The properrics of firſt-ſhibſtances ate, x, Neither to bein , nor 
predicated of a ſubjet, 2, To be allfubſtances equally. 3. To 
ſipnific this particular thing, 4. To hive no contrary. 5:To 
admit no degrees of mote or lefſe. 6. To be ſuſceprible of. con- 
fraries. © oy 5 a | 
-'2, © Quantity, of two kinds z Diſcret?, 2s Nurtiber; Continuous, < Ce. 8. 
as a Line. Thett properties, 1. To haye no contraties. 2. To ad- 
mitno degrees of more or lefſe, 3. To denominate things equall 
or unequall. . 
3. * Relatives ; whoſe whole being is in ſome. manner affe&ed 4 £9. 7. 
towards one anothet ; their properrres, 1. To have contraties, 
as Fathcr and $on. 2, To admit deyrees of more and leſſt, as in 
kindred, 3. To follow one another mutually. 4, To be natuzal- 
ly together. . | 
_ *2. Quality , from which things are denotninated gualzted : © © 5: 
t hath fourc kinds: 1. Habit and diſpoſition. 2. Naturall power and 
impotence. 3. Paſſible qualities and paſſions. 4. Form and figure. 
The properties, 1. To have contraries ,-as black and white, 
2, Toadmit inrenfion 6r remiflion. 43. To dehominate things, 
like or unlike, HS 
f 5. eAfHon. 6, Paſſion, Theit propertics are, to admit contra- fCcq #. 
ries, 
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ries; roadmit degrees of intenſion and remiſſion. 
- ' 7, When. Where. 9. Poſition, 10, Habit. Theſe admit not con: 
traries, nor degrees of intenſion or remiſſion. | 
Of choſe which cannot be reduced to any certain Categ 
yo I. Oppoſites. 2. Precedents. 3. Coxquals. 4. Motion. 5, Prſ- 
07. | 
g Cp.16. .:: 3 Of Oppoſites there are foure kinds , Relatives, (ontranies, ex. 
treams in the ſame kinde, as black and white: Privartes, as pti. 
vation and habit;light and darkneſle : Contradiftories;which «< 
and deny, as lcarned, not learned. 


_—_—y 


a. 
—— 


CHAP. III. 
Of Propoſition. 


a De Interpret. ' Oice is a ſigne of the notions of the minde; as, in the minde 

_ ; are two kinds of IntelleQion , one ſimple, experr of truth 
and falfitie , the other cither true or falſe : So in voice, ſomeis 
ſimple, ſome complexe. rs ES 

bcq.:: * Þ A nounisa voice ſignifying according to inſtititution, where. 
of no part is ſignificant by ur ſelte. ; 

© Cap. 3- * A Verbisavoice implying time , whereof no part is ſignif- 
cant by irſclfc. _ 

d Cap. 4. ' 1A Speech , Ay@, is a-voice ſignifying according to inftituti- 
on, whoſe parts are ſignificant ſeparate, 

Of Speech, the enunciative only ( called. propoſition ) belongs 
to Philoſophy, the precatory and imperative, to Rhetorick, Po- 
ctry, &c. gg 

© Cap.5, Ge. *Propoſitions are divided foure waies ; into ſimple and com- 
plex; into affirmative and negative; into antlerſall, particular, inde- 
pmte and ſingular 3 into pare and modall, the modall is cither xe- 
ceſſary, poſſible, contingent, or impoſ5ible, | | 

f Vo-pallions have three accidents, oppoſition, conſeRation , cou- 
verſion. 
p pn is cither contradiQory of a particular to an uni- 
verlallz or contrary, of an univertall ro an univerſall , orfſub- 
contrary,vf a particular negative to.a particular affirmarive. 

(orſeRation, (axrites) or xquipollence , is the conſideration of 
thoſe affeRions of a propoſition , in reſpe& whereof, two propo- 
—_— ſignify together the ſame thing , andare together true or 

alſe. 

Converſion is a tranſpoſition of rhe termes , preſerving the at 
firmation, negation, and vcrity of the propoſition : it is cither ab- 
ſolute, which reſerves the ſame quantity, bur alters the quality 
or partial}, which reſerves not the ſame quantity, 


f Cap, 12. 


: 
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CHAP. IV. « 
4 0p Of Syllogiſme. Tee 


Crllgi/ me is a [pecch, in which long ings bcing laid down , ? rye =_ 
Oanorher neceſlarily tollowes. Perfett Syllugiſme 1s_that which * * ok 
requireth no other to thew 1ts power, clcarncfle ,..ad cfhcacy. 
Imperfe requires another to that purpoſe, by converhon , or 
tranſpoſition of the propolitions, 
b The marter of Syllogiſme is three termes , the'form is the Þ ©@.4- 
; right diſpoſition of rae matter, according ro figure nd mood, +; 
"Figure is an apt diſpolition of rhe medium with the cx- 
treams , apt for concluding atight. 2ood is a difpolitior: of pro- 
poſitions , according to quantity and quality. There arc three 
hgurcs. ; 
"The firſt, when the medium is firſt ſubjeF, then predicates, It 
ach ninc moods, 4. uſcfull, 5. uſelefle and illegitimare : of the 
aſctull, rwo are univerſall, rwo particular, 


Etery Aus B, 
The firſt. <Every Cis A 
Therefore every C 15 B. 


£3 


No AisB. 

The ſecond, Ewery Cris A. 
Therefore no C 15 B. 
Every A 1s B 

The third. #2 Some C is A. 

G7 oa Therfore ſomeC 15 B. 

| No Aus B, 

The fourth. Some C is A, 
Therfore ſome CisB. 


*In the ſecond figure , the medium is predicated of both the <C@f. 5 
extreams. It hath 16 Moods, 4 true, 12 falſe and Ylegirimate, 
Of the true, two arc univerſall, two particular, | 
No Mis N. 
The firſt, d Ever OzsN. 
CTherforeno O is M. 
Every M1s N. 
The ſecond. Sx OzuGN. 
CTherfore no O is M. 


No M 1s N, 
The third, Yoon Ors N. 
Therefore ſome O75 530t M. 
The . 


pe 


d Cap. 6, 


- 


E Cad. 23; 


f Anal. P rior. : 
th. 2. cap. 22. Induttion, Example, abdutlton, Inſtance, Embymem. 


* © *> © their ſcacy from the power of SyJlogiſmng , apdare reducible 


(tb; I, Cap. I, 
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. (CFueyM :5 N. 
The fourth. Some O75 not N. 
Theyfore ſome O 7s 30t M. 
*Inthe third figure, the medium” is ſubjeRed to both ex. 
treams, It hath 16 Moods, 10 falſe and illegitimate 6, legiti- 
mate, which conclude particularly, (get 
| Every Pr5R. | 'Y 
The firſt, Every P is S. | 
Theyfore ſome'S 18 R. 
NoPisR, | 
The ſecond. Q$-Every Ps $. | 
ef '.' CThereſore ſome $ 1s n6t R, 
: 'CSamePisR. 
The third. y very P 1s S, 
? Therfore ſome $ 15 R. 


Therfore ſome $ 15 R. 


Some P 25 n0t R, 
Every Ps S. 
Therefore ſome $15 n0t R, 


NoPr5R. 
? Some P 15 S. 
Than P herfore ſome $15 not R. 


|  CEvery P75 R, 
The jour SomeP 15 $. 
The fift. 


*Every Syllogiſme ought to be framed in one 6f theſe three 
Figures 3 bur thoſe of the {ccond and third beirlg imperfet, 
ought to be reduced to the firſt , which is the moſt abſolute and 
pertect. be 

* There are fix other formes of argument, Converſion of Termes, 
| theſe have 


to Syllogime. ot : of 
 Asconcerning theinventiop, power, and conxerfion of Syllo 
g1{me, he is exact and curious to admiration, . 


— -— 
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CHAP... V. 
Of ApoderGlick( or demonitrative ) Syllogiſme. 


NERD Ts, A LL diſcurſive knowledge is made by & prenotion of the 


things themſelves whereof we diſcourſe 3 tor ratigcination 
15 not concerning things unknown. Demerſtration 15 4 diſcurſive 
| h know- 


ARISTOTLE. 
knowledge, and therefore requireth three prxcognitions. Firſt 
that the ſubject is, and what it is in a rude contuſed manner. 
Secondly, what the predicate is, and what it fignificth. Thirdly, 
that the principles are true, 
v To know 15 to underſtand that a thing is, that this is cauſe 
thereof , and that ir cannot be othetwile. Demonſtration is a ſci- 
entifick Syllogiſme. Demouſtratrue Science is from true, firſt, im- 
mediate; more known, cauſes of the concluſion. Firſt, as having 
none precedent , and being adzquate to, and convertible with 
the effet, Immediate or con{eftancous, as having no tcrme be- 


twixt to joyne them. Moye known, as being pramiles to the con- 
cluſion, not to be demonſtrated by any thing. | 


© DemoxſtrativeScierceis of athing neceſſary , whence the des c £9. 4. 


monſtration it ſelte conſiſts of neceſſary propofitions ; which 
neceſſity requireth explication of that which is prxdicated , of 
all by it ſelfe, and which is anverſall. 

Of all , is that which is attributed to cvcry one and ar all 
times, as a living creature to man. 

By it ſolte, as being of eſſence , proper ; cortpetible per ſe, and 
competible to it ſelte; tor it {clte. 

An u1iterſall atribure is that which is in every one by it felfe, 
in as much as ir 1s it ſelte. 


4 Demor.ftr8:10% 1s of concluſions of eterzall truth, for they are 4cg.s 


univcrſall propoſitions; whence it followerh, that neicher de- 
monſtration nor Science are of pcriſhable things; ncither are de- 
finitions of ſuch, which arc the principles ot demonſtration. 

That there is demonſtration it is not neceſſary to have re- 
courle to Plato's Idzas, ſeparate from fingulars; it 15 enough that 
there are common natures which are in tingulars, and are prez- 
dicared of them. 


*Itis one thing to know that a ww is ſo, anothet to knoyv © £9. 11. 


-_ it is ſo. Hence there are two kinds of demonſtration, dirs, 
and #, the firſt is the true and moſt perfe&, of which hitherto. 


'The other kinde of demonſtration , 27z, 5% is more im- fCcq. 1z. 


perfet; ir is made two waies in the ſame Science: Firlt , 
when the cauſe is demonſtrated by the cfte6t thus , Starres which 
do not twinkle are neareſt to the earth ;, but, the Planets donor twrakle, 
therefere they are near2(t to the earth., 5 rune , when the effe is 
proved by a cauſc remote, and not reciprocall, or by an cffett of 
the remote cauſe 3 as this, Etery thing that breatheth 1s a (;1ng 
creature; but no wall breaths, therefore no Wall 1s a living creature. 

To know Nin, is proper to {ubalternat principle Sciences, as 
Geometry and Arithmctick, which contemplare the firſt proper 
cauſes ; to know I is of the {nbaltcrnate and inferiour, as Op- 
tick and Muſick. 


. 3Ofall _ , the firſt is moſt accommodate to knowledge ,g £9. 6 


for that only concludes with an univerſall affurmative, and 


(gg2) there- 


48 


h Cap,rs. (Fc. 


bl Topic. lb, L. 
Cap. i, 


2 Cap. 3+ 


© Cap. 4. 


dCat. 5. 0c. 
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therefore in that only is a demonſtrative 9. 

b Thus far concerning Science ; rhe oppolite to Science is [gne- 
rance, which is two-fold : One of pure negation, as when a boy or 
ignorant fellow knowes not that rhe Sun is greater then the 
Earth, becauſe he is ignorant of Aſtrologic. The other, of depra- 
wed diſpoſition , as when an Aftrologer or 1znorant Oprick be- 
lieves, that things are as they {ccm : this 15 crrour, which erro- 
neous ignorance 15 in falle propolitions, or in a Syllogiſme 
through a falſe medium, 

Detect of ſenſe caulerh ignorance of purc negation , for if an 
ſenſcbe waftting, it is neceſſary, that ſome {cience of tenfibles be 
likewiſc wanting for, we lcarn all things cither by induGion or 
demonſtration. 1zduftoz is made of fingulars perceived by ſenſe, 
Demonſtratzon is of univerſals , which arc declared by induRion; 
wherefore the beginning of Scicnce is from fingulars, which are 
{enſibles. Hence it is impoſſible tor a man born blinde ro have the 
Science of colours, Yet no ſcience is next and immediately from 
{enſc, for {cnſc 1s of {ingulars, which are here and now ; but (ci- 
ence and demonſtration is of univerſals, which are cvery where 
and ever, not {ubjc& to ſenſe. Yet , ſenile conduceth to ſcience 
and demonſtration,for as much as an univerlall is collc&ed from 
particulars, known by ſen{c. 


une I 
— —_—_ 


— — 


CHAP. VI. 


Off Diale&ick Syllogiſme. 
TYS Syl logiſme is that which concludes from probables; 


probables are rhoſe things which appear iuchto all, or to 
moſt, or only to the wiſe and moſt eminent. 

.. > Dralettick isa conjccturall Art, as Rherorick and Medicine; 
thcrofore (like thoſc) it attaincth not alwaics its cnd; it is enough 
tor a Nialc&ick, that he omit nothing of his Art for conciu- 
ding probably. 

* All diſputation is of things controverted , either by Pro- 
blem or propoſition. A Problem queſtions both parts, as, 4 lung 
Creature, 1s it the genus of man o/ at > A propoſition queltions but 
one part, as, 1s not lictng crea'ure the geaus of man > Every propo= 
ſition and problem is cither gexus, (under which is contained the 
difference ) definiticn, prop» tum, Or accident. I 

* Definition 1s a ſpeech, ſignifying whar a thing is. Proprium 15 
that which declarcth, not what a thing is, bur is in 1t only, and 
reciprocall with it. Genus is that which is prxdicated, 1 451% 
of many thar differ ſpecifically. Accidezt is that which is neither 
definition, nor genus, nor proprium . and may be , or not be, In 
its ſubjcct. 
« Dial:- 
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© Dzalefick propoſetion is a probable interrogation, received bye Cg. 10. 
all or many, or the moſt cxcellent, yet fo as it is not wholly alie- 
nate from the common opinion, | | F 

f DialeFck problem is threctold; prafiick or Morall, pertaining tdf Cg. vt. 
ele&ion or repulſc3 Theore:tck, pertaining to Science; neutral, 
which conducerh ro the reſt,412. Logick. 

 Theſ6s is a paradoxall ſentence of ſome eminent Philoſopher , 
contrary to the vulgar opinion. 

5 Diale&ick Argument is twofold Izduflioz and Syllogiſm. g Cg. 12. 

b Arguments are gained by four :#ſtruments, 1. Choice of prope- Cap.13. Ofc, 
ſitions. 2. Diſlinflion of Aquiuoques, 3. Invention of afferences. 4. 
Conſideration of Srmlit des, $ 

Problems arc cither univerſall or particularz the ſame places 

which confirm or confute one , confirm or confute the other. 
From proprium, genus, and definitron is immediarely and fimply 
made Demonſtration, but nor from Accident, becauſe that is exter- 
nall, not neceſſarily and intimarely inhzrenr in the Subje, Wee 
ſhall not here ſay aiy thing of che multitude of places he hath 
invented, which arc more neceſſary to thoſe that will leatn the 
Art, then ſuirable ro this abridgemenr. 

The Diſpurant muſt firſt find our a place (or medium) ſecond- 
ly, diſpoſe and queſtion ic within himtelt; thirdly, propoſe ir to 
tis adverſary. 

In diſputation againſt the learned, Syllogiſm is to be uſed, a- 
gainſt the vulgar induCtion, _ 

i The office of the oppoxent is to compell his reſpondent to this | £%:#<9. 4. 
incredible and abſurd conſequent from his Theſts; of the Reſpon- 
dent ro take care, that nothing abſurd bee colle&ed from his The- 


fs 
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CHAP, VII, 


Of Sophiftick Syllogiſm. 


, A Elench is a Syllogiſm which contradi&s the concluſion a Sophift.clench 
aſſerted by the reſpondent.Of Elenchs ſome.are true, ſome ©: 7+ 
falſe; that proper to a Sophos, whoſe office is to purſue and defend 
truth, and to difcover and confure falſhood ; this to a Sephrſt, 
_ —_ ſ{ceming wildom-acquireth gain, and had rather teem 
en be. 
*A Sophiſt hath five ends, whereto he endeavourcth to reduce, 
tis adverſary, the firſt is Elexch, or redargution, © of which there . c., « 
are two kinds ; one inthe word, the other out of the word. 
Sophiſiss 142 the word , are fix. 1. By Homonymie, as that 111 is 
good, for 74 Hwſe arc good, but Ills are 74 Nom, The fallacy -con- 


(28g 2) ſiſts 


cCa.3. 
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fiſts incheword vm, which ſignifies ſomerimes neceſſarily 
inevitable, ſometumes beneficiall. . | 
2. By Amphibol:e, a5 Bineau nebes ut The awayler; which ſignifies ei- 
- ther that the Enemies would take me, or thatI would take the 
Enemies. 
3.By compoſition, as *d wa rwhnpiror Beditew, that he who fits can 
walk, which is true in a divided ſenſe, not in a compounded, 
F By Dtviſio;3as five are two and three, therefore even and 
..- , odde. 

-$.-+ -2_.. 5. By accent, which is not ſo eaſily done in Logick as in Poetry, 
_ _'6, By pgwreof the word, when things which are nor the ſame are 
interpreted in the ſame manner as a male for a female. | 

d Cap. 4. - Sophiſms gut of thewaxd are ſeven. 1. From accident, when that 

which is demanded is equally competent to the thing, and co the 
accident ; for whereas many things are competent to the ſame, 
}z is not neceſſary that they be all in the ſub;e& and prxdicate, 
a$»if Coriſcus differs. from a man, be differs from himſelf, for be is i 
may. G $:272h 
Jy: From that which 1s ſimply, or wnerl, when that which is ſaidin 
part is taken as of all, as, zf that which :s .0t, is imaginative , that 
which 1s nots18.- . 
3.From+gnorance of the. Elench ,when not underſtanding the true 
Nature *+i contradiftion, they think rthar to be an abſolute con- 
tradition which 1s none ,omitcing cither the ſame reſpeR irthe 
thing, or the ſame reſpect of the ſame thing 3or the ſimplicity, or 
: che time, ' Fo. this all. Sophiſmes may bee reduced. 
- 4.0f the conſequent; when we allow thoſe to be true reciprocal! 
conſcquences which are not ſuch, as, «: 1s yellow, therefore it 15 ho- 
ney ,and the contrary, tt 15 1.0t yellow, therefore it 15 30t honey, 

5. Of petztion of the prixciple , neither by requiring thar to bee 
granted, which was to-beproved , or proving the ſameby the 
ijame, the termes only changed; as the Soul is immor; all becauſe tt 1s 
not ſul jeft to death. 

6.Of a not-cauſe as a Cauſe , as when that is taken tobe the 

. cauſe of the thing or concluſion, which is cauſe of ncither;as Arms 

diſturb peace, therefore they are to be taken away. 
.7. Of Plurality of Interrogations as one, when many things are 

- asked n one; as Juſtice —_ are they Veriues or not? | 

_ HithertoofElenchs; the four other Ends whereto a Sophilt 
endcavours to reduce his advcrſary;are, Falſitie, Paradox,Solgcaſm, 
and Tautologre. 

Sophiſmes are ſolved cither by diſtin#ton or xe gation. 

Thus much may ſerve tor a flight view of his Logzck » whercot 

we have but few Books left, in reſpect of the many which he 
wrote upon that part of Philoſophy. 
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SECOND PART. 


CHAP.I, 
Of PHYSICK.' 


N® to queſtion the Method of Ariſtotle's Books of Phyſick , 
much lee their titles ( as ſome, to make them better agree 
' with Laertrus's Catalogue, have done } and leaſt of all their Au- 
thority, with Patricrus; we ſhall rake them in that order which 
is —-—_ reccived; according to which , next Lozrck is placed 
Ph ich. To 845 -, 

Ye fkis a ſcience concerning that ſubſtance whech hath the a erglyſ.5.4. 
principle of motion and reſt within it (elf. 

The Phyficall Books of Ayiſtotle, that are extant; treat of theſe 
nine generall heads. Of the prtxceples of naturall things; of the Com- 
mon afje0ns of naturalll things; of Heaven; of Elements; of the afti- 
- and us of Elements; of Exhalation; of Plants; of Ammals; of 
the Soul. 


S— — 


CHAP. 1]. 
Of the Principles of Naturall Bodies, 


* T"He Pr:xciples of naturall Bodies are not oze,- as. Parmeniges 3 Phyfc lib, x. 
and Meliſſus held; nor Homotomeria's, as Anaxagoras, nor eA- 3: 

tomes, as Leuctppus and Democritus; nor ſenſible Elements, as Thales , 

Anaxtmander, Anaxtmenes, Empedocles; nor numbers, or figures, as 

the Pythagorcans; nor 1dea's, as Plato. 

b That the Principles of things arc Centrary ( privatcly oppo- þ, (49. 5. 
fite ) was the joint opinion of the Ancients , ms 1s manifeſt in 
Reaſon. For Principles are thoſe which neither are mutually of 
one another, nor ot others, but of them are all things. Suchare 
firſt contrarics;as being firſt,they arc not of any other;as contrary, 
not of another, 

* Hence it follows, that being contrary they muſt be more c «,,. z, 
then one, but xot 1nfizate; for then naturall things would not be 
comprenſible by Reaſon: yet more then two; tor of contrarics 
only nothing would be produced, but that they would rather de- 

[troy once anothcr. 


* There 


= 


d Cap, 7: 


© Cap. 8+ 


f Ca. 9. 


a Phyſ. ib. 2. 
ca. I. , 


b Cops 3+ 


c Cap. 4. (Fc. 


d Cap, 8, 


e Co. 5. 
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* Thereare therefore thyee Principles of naturall bodies 3 tw 
contrary; prevation and form, and one common ſubje& of both , 
Matter. The conſtitutive Principles are matter and form; of 
privation, bodies confiſt nor, bur accidentally, as it is competent 
to Matter. | 

* Things are made of that which is Es potentially, Materia pri- 
ma, not of that which 1s £xs aftually , nor of that which is xox. 
ens potentially, which is pure nothing. * Matter is neither gene- 
rated nor corrupted. Ir is the firſt intite ſubje of every thing , 
whercof it is framed primatily, in it {cl and nor by accident,and 
into which it at laſt reſolveth. To treat of forme in generall is 
Proper to Metaphylicks. 


_— 
tf — - }w..o, 


| CHAP, .III. 
Of Nature and the Canſes of Naturall bodies, 


l F Beings, ſome are by Nature, as Plants, others from 0- 

ther cauſes; thoſe have in themſelves the principle of their 
motion; theſe have not. Nature is a Principle and Cauſe of the 
motion and reſt of that thing wherein it is, primarily, by it ſelf, 
and .not by accident; Materiall ſubſtances have nature ; Natural 
ay pr areaccording to Nature; Nature is twofold, Matter 
and Form,but Form is moſt Naturc,becaulc ir is in act. 

b Of Cauſes are four kinds ; the Material, of which a thing is 
made ;z the Formall, by whiM a thing is made, or reaſon ot its 
eſſence; The efficrent, whence is the firſt principle of irs mutation 
or reſt as a Father; the Frnall, for which end it is made; as health 
is to walking. Cauſes are immedzate or remote , princrpall or acti- 
demtall; aFugll or potent1all3 particular or untuerſall. 

Fortune and Chance are Canke; of many cffe&s ; Fortune isan 
accidentall Cauſe in thoſe things which are done by election 
for ſome end; (harce is larger 3 an accidentall cauſc in things 
which are done for ſome cnd at leaſt rhat of Nature, They are 
both efficient. | 

4 Nature a&s for ſome end; not temerarioufly;or caſually; for 
thoſe things which are done by nature, are alwaics or for 
the moſt part done in the ſame manner, yer ſomtimes ſhe1s 
fruſtrated of her end, as in Monſters, which the intends not. 

© Nzceſſity is twofold; abſolute, which is from Matter, condittoral, 
which is from the end or forms both kinds are in naturall things, 


— 
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CHA P.IV; | th phi 
Of the affetons of naturall Bodies, Motion, Place, Time. © 
So 


= 


body which 15 not in health , bur may be in health, is the way 
and aft by which it 1s brought to health. Neither is it abſurd , 
that the ſame thing ſhould be both in a and power, as to diffe- 
rent reſpedts 3 for the thing moved 5 as water in warming is in 
ad, as to the heat which it hath, in power, as to the greater heer 
which it is. capable of. . | | 


0tr0x-is of a thing which is not ſuch, butimay be-ſueh; the a 2 hyfc. bib. 3. 
/ 8 way oract by which it becommeth ſuch ; as curing of & ©: *- 


b [nfitte 15 that which 1s pertranſible withaut. end , ſuch an b ca. 7. 


inþ.4:e1n a8 there is not : not amongſt ſimple bodies, forthe 
clements are confined to-certain number and place; neither 
amongſt mixt bodies , for they conſiſt of the clements which are 
finice. Bur, there are things znþz4te potentrally ; as, in addition , 
Number which may be augmented infinitely z 7x d:uiſrow , Mag- 
nitude, which may be divided infinitely ; zx teme, and cofitinu- 
cd ſucceſſion of generation, 


© The properties of place are , that it containes the thing pla- < £ib.4. cap. z- 


ced; that it is equall ro,and ſeparable from'the thing placed ; that 
the place and thing placed are together; that it hath upwards 
or downwards ,-and the like difterences; that every Phyſicall 
body rends naturally to its proper place, and rhere refterh. + - 

Place is the immediate immovable ſuperficies of a continent 
body. Thoſe things which are contained by another body are in 
place 3 but thoſe which have not any other body-above or be- 
yond chem are.not properly in place, Bodies reſt in their naturall 
arr , becauſe they tend thither as a part torn off from the 
whole, : 


*Facaum is place void of body : ſuch a vacuum there is not in d ce. $; 


nature, for that would deſtroy all motion, ſeeing that in vacuum 
there is neither #pwards nor downwards , backwards nor forwards. 
Nor would there be any reaſon , why motion ſhould be to one 
part more then to another. Morcover 1t would follow, that it 
were impoſſible for one body ro make another to recede, it the 
triple dimenſion , which bodies divide, were vacuous. Neither 
15 the motion of rare bodies upwards cauſed by vacuiry, for that 
motion is as natural| to light bodies, as to move downwards 1s 
to heavy, | 


© Time is the number of motion by before and after. Thole e« cg. 10.1. 


two parts of time are conjoyncd by (#31) the preſent, as the 
parts of a line are by a point. Time is the mcaſure of reſt as well 
as of motion ; for the ſame meaſure which ſerves for rhe pri- 
vation, ſcrves for the habit, All motion and mutation 1s in _ 
or 


f Cap. 14. 


Cap. 2. 


ce Cay. 2- 


d Cap. 3. 


e CaÞ. 4 


f Cap. 5s. 


g Cap. 6. 
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for in every motion there is a ſwiftneſſe or ſlowneſle , which is 
defined by time. The Heavens, Earth, Sea, and other ſehſibles, 
arc in time, for they are movable. 
 f Time being a zumerate number, Ccxiſts not without & wumerant 

which is the Soule. The meaſure of time egd other things, is that 
which meaſureth the firſt , and moſt equall motion ; this is rhe 
motion ofthe primum mobile, for the firſt in every kinde is the 
meaſure of the reſt. 


ens 


CHAP: V. 
Of the kznds and properties of Motion. 


Otion apperraines to three Categories , ro Quantity, ac- 


a Plyſ. lib. 5. 3 £ 
cretion and diminution 3 to Quality, alteration; to Whete. 


lcall motron. : : 
Reſt is a privation of motion in a body, when, where, and how 


it is apt for motion. 


bLib,s, cap.1, * Asall Magnitude 1s primarily , and per ſe, continuous and 


diviſible into infinite, ſo is all morion, by reaſon of magnirude, 
and time it ſelfe. For whatſoever is not. compoſed' of indiyiſi- 
bles, is diviſible into infinite ; bur no continuous thing is compo- 
{ed of indiviſible things, for iris quantitative, whereas individ 
bles having no extreams or parts , can ncither be conjoyned by 
continuous nor contiguous motion. 

©Yet it followeth not, that if there be infinite magnitude, 
there can beno motion,-for it is not infinite in act, but in power, 
as are likewiſe time and motion. 

© Neither is there any motion in the inſtant, 79d, for nothing 
is moved or reſteth, bur in time. | 

© Motion therefore 1s diviſible , as well in reſpe&t to the time 
wherein it is made, as in reſpec to the thing wherein it inheres; 
as both theſe are alwaies diviſible, ſo may motion it ſelfe be di- 
vided according to theſe. 

*Wharſoever is changed, affoon as it is changed , muſt necel- 
farily be in the (next) terme to which , for it leaverh the ſtateot 
form in which it was, and aſſumeth that ro which it tendeth : 
yet. though in motion ; there 1s a firſt motion of pettetion , 
wherein we may truly ſay, the mutation is made, yer there 15n0 
firſt motion of inceprion. 

s Whatſocver is moved in any whole time, is neceſſarily mo- 
ved in every part of that time. 

* All motion is finite; for ir is in time, which is finite, 

Wharſoever 15 thus proper to_motion , is to be applyed alſo 
to reſi and quieſcence. 

CHAP. 


ARYSTOTLE 
Th CHAP. v. | I 
Of the frft Mover. - | 
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Hatſoever is moved muſt neceſſarily be moved by ano- 4 Lib. 7 ca.1, 


\ ther , cither cxterfall.or mternall, Bur leſt this pro- ** 5 %+7+ 


cſſion be into infinite , we muſt of neceſſity art laſtcome to one 
firſt mover , which is not moved by another. This firſt movet , 
the cauſe and origine of all motionzis /mmotatlezone , eternall, and 
wwdivifiblez Io of all quantity, © © py 


> Immovta4le,, for whatſoever things are moved , are ejther b is.s, cep.s. 


immediately; moved by, a firſt immovable mover ; orby ſome © 


othet which is likewiſe moved by another, uncill at laſt we come 
to ſome firſt mover; for nothing can move it (clfe , unleſſe there 
be a firſt mover: bur of infinices there is no firſt, 


 ©0xe, for he js moſt perte& , as being Author of the moſt per- c cg. 6. 


fe& and moſt {imple motion, that of the primum motzle. Beſides, 
zhe beſt, in eycry kinde is one 3 for good is ſimple, ill multipli- 
cC1OUS, | 


4 Sternall, for motion it ſelfe is eternall, as appears thus : The 4 cg. y; 


mover and the movable muſt either be, from cterniry , or have 
had beginning in ſome time 3 if they began at any time, ir muſt 
haye been by motion , and conſequently before the firſt motion 
—_ was another , by which the mover and moyable began , 
which were abſurd. Again, if they were ercrnall, yer without 
motion, it muſt be clther yy reaſon of the jnaptirude of the mo- 
yable, or of ics zemotencſle from the mover. Bur neither could 
the movable be made mote apt, or brought nigher to the moyer, 
except by motion , whence would follow, that there was a mo- 
tion before the firſt motigg. Again, Time, the meaſure of mott- 
on is cternall , thetefore motion ir ſelfe; is ſuch. Thar Time is 
 eternall (beſides that it is the generall agreement of Philoſo- 
phers ) is thus proved 3 it cannot be conceived withpur rv, the 
inſtant, which is intermediate betwixt the paſt and future , 
both the end of one, and the beginning of the other bur, if time 
had a beginning , this #9+G- would have been only a R—_y > 
not end ; if time ſhould have an end , this inſtant would be only 
an end, not a beginning; both which are repugnant to the natare 


of a momenr, 


© Indiwiſible,woid of quantity, the proof whereof is grounded up-e Lib, 8, co, 


on three Theotemes : 1. That no finice mover can move in inti- 
nite timez therefore the firſt mover 1s infinite, 2. That there can- 
not be infinice power infinite quantity; therctore the firſt mover 
is incorporcall. 3. That there cannot be finite power in that 
which 1s infinice ; therefore the firſt mover is infinite in power, 
Hence may be colle&ed, thar it is impoſſible the fuſt mover 

| (hhh) ſhould 


19, 
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ſhould be diviſible, corporcall, or affc&cd with quantity ; forif 
he had any , it would either be infinixc , of which kinde aQuall 
there is none 3 or finite, wherein could not conliſt his infinite 
power, ” 10 BE 


CHAP.-VI. F 
3Þ of Heaven. 
Hs treated of the principles, cauſes , and affetions of 


narurall bodies in generall, he proceeds next to particulars, 
a De Cl lib, * The World is perfe&z becauſe it conſiſts 6f bodies whith 
1.cq.": arcperted, and comprehendeth all perfcfion,- ir {elfe not being 
comprehended by any other. | (KG, 
b Cap. 2. b Of Bodies, ſome are'imple, others compounded of the 'fimple. 
AY naturall bodies are movable locally pey ſe. There is a two- 
fold lorall matron, (imple , which is competible to {imple bodies; 
and mixt, which to the mixt. Hence it followeth, thar there are 
ſo many kinds of {imple bodies, as variations of ſimple motion; 
for-of one ſimple body, there is one proper motion. Simple local! 
motion is two-fold : ruler, about rhe center , #ndr1ght : the 
right is either ppwards. frofn the center , or downwards to rhe 
center, and both theſe cither ſimply'; or x74 *?, This fourc-fold 
variation of right motion , evincerh that there are fore '{inple 
bodies called Elements; circular motivn muſt be proper to ſothe 
other fifr eſſence, different from the conſtitutions oft the' 6thet 
foure ſimple- bodies, more divine and- precedent to all the reſt: 
This is Heauez. EFT | 
e Cap. 3; © Heaven bath neither graw4ty nor levity z; this is manifeſt from 
its — is winger , not frorn the center which 13 = 
r to light things, nor to the center, as is proper-ro heavy; but 
vlog. 1 "of a totrbooe PE: 2 | 
 Helven'iW@ord of generation and corraption y and conſequently 
of accretion, diminution, and alteration, for irharh no contraty; 
it is thereforg'the firſtbody , not ro be conſumed byrime and 
age. | | 
dC. $7. G, No body can be infinite , therefore the world it ſelfe is fot 
infinite; neither is there any body beyond it infinite , not intell- 
gible or mathematicall. 
eco. 8: © There is but one world, for if there were more, the Earth of 
one would 'move to the Earth of the orher (as being of one kind) 
and aſcend out of its proper place. mt, 
tcq:m. -*Theworldiseternall; whatſoever is etcrnall is ingenerate 
and incorruptible. Plato thereforc erred, in affirming the world 
to be generated;but incorruptible. If he meant that as it was £e- 


nerated, it is by nature corruptible , yet, ſhall never be _y 
mor- 


i 
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diſſolved, becaufe of the eterna!l cauſe of irs conſervation, God , 
heeerreth alſo, for then there would be ſomthing that ſhould be 
alwaies, and yet could not be alwaies. | ' 

8 Heaven 15 void of labour (4#v@) for it hath nocontrary to g Cib-2. cp.,x 
retard its motion. | 

h Heaven hath the threefold difjerence of poſitron, upwards and b Ce. 2. 
downwards, backwards, right and left; for theſe are proper to 
all animate things which have the principle of motion within 
themſelves. The right fide of Heaven is the Eaſt, fog from thence 

ins its motion; the left {ide the weſt; and con{equently the Ar- 
tick pole is lowermoſt, the Antartick uppermbſt ; forwards out 
Hemiſphear, backwards the other. 

i Heaven zaturally moveth crcularly, but this circular motion is 
not uniform throughout all Heaven, for there are other Orbs 
which move contrary to the promum motile 3, that theze may. be a 
viciffirude 'in ſublunary things, and generation and/corrup- 

t10N, 6 wy | 
* Heavenis Spherical, for tothe firſt body the firſt figure is k Cap. 4: 
moſt proper. If ir were quadrangular,.triangular, or the like; the 
angles would fomrimes lcave a {pace without a body , and occu- 
pate another ſpace without a body, The motion of Heaven is cir- 
cular, as being the meaſure of all others;therefore moſt compen- 
dious and {wittcſt. Eh ha 

[The motion of the primum mobile is-xquable and uniform, for 1 Cap. 6. 
it hath neither beginning, middle nor end 3 the , primum motzle 
and firſt mover being erernall both; and ſubze& to no va- « 
ration, ; [ ; 'H ja 

" S:arres are of the ſame body with that wherein they are car- mCg. 7. 
ried, but more:thick and compact z , they produce warmth and 
light in inferiour things through ftrication of the Air by their 
motion, for ſwift motion. fires wood-, and melts lead yet the 
ſpheares themſelves are nor heated; bur the Air only , and that 
chicfly by the ſphcar of the Sun, which by his acceſſion towards 
us increaſerh the hear, his beams falling more dirc&ly,and with 
double force upon us. . | 

" The Starres bcing infixed in the Heavens are moved not by a Cp. s. 
themſelves with a proper motion, as fiſhes in the water , and 
Birds in the Air, bur according to the motion of thcir Orbes. O- 

therwiſe thoſe in the cight Sphear would not be alwaies zqui- 
diſtant from one anothcr; neither would the ſtars have alwaies 
the ſame ſide turned towards us, as we {ee the Moon hath. 

* The primum motile is carried about with the ſwiftelt motion 5 o c,, ,.. 
the ſeven Orbes of Planets under it, as they are ncarcr to1t, are 
carried ſo much the more {wittly about by rhe motion thereof 5 
and as they are furthcr diſtant, morc{lowly. VWhence by now 
much the nigher they arc to the primum mobule,fo much the flow- 
cris their proper motion, becaule it is contrary to that of the pr:- 
mum mobile, as being trom Eaſt to 7ſt. 

; (hhbh 2) ? The 


i Cap. 3. 
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pCg. 11. .*The Starres are round, for that figure is moſt unapt for ſelf. 
motion : wee ſee the Moon is roundby her orbicular ſe&ions 
therefore the other Starres are ſo likewiſe, for the reaſon ls -, 
ſame in all. 

qCap. 13. 14, Þ The Centre of Heavenis the Earth, round, ſeated immoye. 
_ the midſt 3 which together with the Sea makes up = 


hm —. Ka —— ——— 
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GHAP. VII. 
of Elements. 


He #lement of Bodies is a ſimple Body , into which other 
-Þ Bodies are divided , in which it is either actually or 
potentially; as in fleſh, wgpd, and rhe like there is fire and earth 
poreneially; for into theſe. they are ſegregated 3 but aQually 
—_ are not; for then ſhould the fleſh and wood bee ſegre- 
Seed, - -'-"6-) 
BI hereas every naturall Body hath a proper motion; motions 
are partly ſimple , partly mixt3 the mixt proper to mixt bodies, 
the {imple to {1mplc; it is maniteſt that there are {imple bodies , 
for there are {implemotions; the circular proper to Heaven, the 
bCg.s.) right ro the Elements. | 
= 'v The Elements are not etcrnall ; : for they are diffolved with 
| reciprocall mutations, and periſh, and are mutually generated of 
6 L15. 4:<ap.1. one another. 
© The motive qualities of the Elements are grauty and lewt. 
Heavy is that which is apt-to be carried downwards to the Cen- 
tre or midſt of Heaven; /zght is that which is apt ro beccarried up- 
wards towards the extremities of Heaven. Theſe are either 
ſimple or comparative. Simply heavy is that which is below all, 
as the Earth;S:mply light is that which is above,as all the firc;Com- 
paratively heavy and light are thoſe in which are both rheſc; above 
ſome, below others3 as Air and Water, From theſe have muxt 
things, gravity and levity ; the heavy are carried downwards; 
to a definite medium the light upwards to a definite extream, 
for nothing tends to infinite. Whence it followerh that two Ele- 
ments are extreamly contrary, ſimply heavy, and ſimply light , 
Fire and Earth; which tend to contrary places. Betwaxt theſe 
arc two means, participating of the nature of each extream,Air 
and Water. Thoſe Elements which are higheſt and lighteſt arc 
moſt perfe&, and have the nature of forms in reſpe& ot the imic- 
riour, becauſe theſe are contained by thole; to be contained,is tle 
property of matter,to contain,of form. : 
«C4.5- + «Henceit followeththart there arc ſour kinds of part! 


- * 


a De Czhe.lib. 
3.eap 3. ” 


cular ſe- 
con 
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cond inatter,differing by the accidentall diffcrences of heat,cold, 
yelevity andpravity, { 1mplc and comparative ) 


humid 
though 


bp Ke 
there be 
made murually of one another. The mcan Elements ate heavy 
in-thcir proper places 3 for Earth being taken away, Water 
tending downwards, {ucceeds in its rooms Air deſcends into the 
place of Water, but not contrariwiſez for Water aſcends not in- 
to its place of Air, unlefle by force. In the extream it is other- 
wiſe; tor the Air being taken away, the fire will not deſcend 
into its place, nor the Earth aſcend into the place of Vater or 
Air; for Fire is not heavy , nor Earth light , in their naturall 
place; becaule they are extream Elements. | 
* Figure conduceth to the {wiftneſſe or flownefle of motion < Cap 6. 
either upwards or downwards , bur is not {imply, and in it ſelf 
the.caule of motion; ſo an acute figure cuts the mediuin ſwiftly, 
2broad obtuſe figure ſlowly. Hence a thin plate of Lead: ot 
Iron will ſwim on water, becauſe ir comprehends much of rhe 
ſubje&ed body, which ir cannor eaſily divide or penetrate. 


ut one common matter of them all; for they are 


—_ 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of generation, Corruption, Alteration, Augmentation 


Diminution, 


' Here is a perpetual! ſucceſſion of generation , as well {im- , pe gener. & 
ple as accidentall, which procceds from two cauſes, Effics- corrup.tib. r. 
ent, the firſt mover, and the Heavens, alwaies moving, and all- © 3: 
waies moved, and Mater:all, the fuxit matter z' of which , being 
non=exs aCtually,ens potentially,all things generable and corruprti- 
ble conſiſt. This 15 incorruptible in its ſelf;{uſceptible of all forms, 
whereby the corruption of one natutal ſubſtance, becometh the 
generation of another, whatſoever matter remainerh upon the 
corruption, being aſſumed rowards the gencration of another. 
Generation and (orruptionare twofold, ſimple , of a ſubſtance, 
we 71, of an acccident, generation of the lefle noble ſubſtance is 
called generation, w## 74 in reſpe& of the more noble, as thar 
of Earth in reſped of fire. 
Corruption alwaies ſucccedeth generation , becauſe the 
terme, to which of corruption ( 412. zon-ens) 15 the terme from 
which of generation3 and the terme, to which of generation (wiz. 
ens in act ) is the terme from which of corruption. The matter of 
that which is generated , and that which is cbrrupred is the 
ſame, for as much as they are, or may be made reciprocally of 
one another, as Air, of Vater, watcr of Air z bur difterenly dit- 


poſed. 


d Altera- 


h Cop. 4. 


C Cap. 9. 


ding roquality; a 


diminution, quantity. Agam, in the manner , 


ARISTOTLE. 
. b Alteration and generatton arc different mutations; in altetg- 
tion the ſubje& remainerh entire, the afte&ions only- arc chan- 
cd,as of lick ſound; in generation rhe whole is changed ; not 
any ſenſible ſubje& remaining. Alteration is a mutation accor- 
gmente!ton and diminution, accordins't6 qua. 

tity; locall motion according to place. Opin. einLa 
< Augmentation and diminution differ from other mutations; 
firſt, in the obje& , generation and corruption concernes ſub- 
ſtances; alteration, quality; lation, place , ' augmentation and 
g at which's ge- 
nerated, or corrupted, of altered, not neceſſarily chiangerh place, 
bur that which augments or diminiſherh, in fome manner chan- 


geth place, for ir is bigger'or lefler. 


Augmentation \s an addition to prxexiſtent uantiry' dming- 
tion a detraftion. - Whatſoever is augmented or 'decreafed;"is 
augmented” or decreafed according tv' every part thereof; by 
reception of '{omething- throughout all parts3 decretion on' the 
contrary. The animate body encreaſerh, bur not the aliment, 
for the living creature remaineth, the aliment is converted into 
the ſubſtance of the living creature. * Hercupon that which is 
augmented is like unto that whichus-alrered , for both of theſe 
remain, All parts of a living creature are augmented; the ſimilar 
firſt, as bones and flc{b ; chen the diflimilar , ayconliſtingof the 
others, _ | 

Augmentation is madeby acceſhon of ſomething according to 
form, not according to matter; for by it the whole 15 augmented, 
and made moreſuch.. Actefſſion of parts, according to'matrer, 15 
not augmentation, for by materialls only(deſtiture of that form, 
whichrthe parts to be augmented _ the whole living'crea- 
tures cannot encreaſe. "Aliment therefore , wheteby rhe living 
creature 15 augmented ,” muſtbe the ſame potentially which tne 
things augmenred is in -a&. At firſt; it is contrary , and difſiml- 
lar, being in power the part of a living creature, in a@ ſome- 
thingellc: at laſt it becommeth aſhmilare to the li\ing creature, 
raking the form ofa part ( by aggeneration ) through the dige- 
ſtive power of the animate body , which changerh the aliment 
into its own ſubſtance. - | 44; 

For this reaſon augmentation Yreſuppoſcth nutrition. Nuti4- 
t1oz 15, when the aliment as ſubſtancets converted into the ſyb- 
ſtance of the living creature. Augmentation, when the ſame alt 
ment as quantitative, 1s addet to the quantity” of the livirig 
creature, Hence a living creature as long as it 1s Gund is alwa1cs 

nouriſhed, but nor alwaics augmented. As that which is added 
is potentiall ones fle(h, ſo it can augmenr fleſh as it 15 


potentially tic{honly, ſo it nouriſheth 5 which when it can only 
do(as when ſo much wine is pourcd into water that ir turnes all 


into water) then therc is a diminution of the quantity , but thc 
form remaincth. CHAP 


. ARYSTOTCLE. 
CHAP. IX. | 
\ - 1\Of lilion und Paſſion. 


1 WOntaht is of: ſeverall kinds, Mathematicall , by contiguityy a De gener. & 
A. ,Pbyſcall > when the extreamis of ſevcrall bodices/mreers Utid wy as. 2. 
mutually a& and ſuffer; 25y2ual, by power and metdphorigalt: ' © 

* >The mutudll ation and paſſion- of Phyſical cayra®@ #5 bt- bg. 9; 
ewixe things , partly, unlike as rotheitifotrh , parely like a5-to 

their genus(for they are conttaries Jrriatter; each endeavourting © -* 
to reduce the patient to his own likeheſſe, as fire,” wood, *' 

Every Phyſicall agent in a ſuffers from the patient ,- fot 

both the agent and patient ate active , endued with fotmes 'ele- 

mentary, ſuſceptible of comtaries. But #s the Girſt- tnover 134 
mouable, {0 is the firſt agent trrapaſible. '' ef E303. 

, *Bvery thinga&ts, as icis fuch; actually ; ſuffets, aFit is ſuth, <= 5 
potentially. :The conditions of ation and paſſioh ate five : 

1. What the agentis in act;the patientis in power. 2.The patienr 

1 is{ach according rocach/patt; 3; That which is thore diſpoſed 

ſuffers more ,. and ſo on the contraty.! 4: Every paticar is cohti> 

| nugus, and not actually divided. 5, The agent thuſt neceſſarily 

| rotch the patient, cither immediarly'6t triediarely. c«xſ%s 


. WI .n th a 
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CHAP, X. 


_.* Of Mixtion and Temperdiient. oy. 


" a ] : : 
*N A 7xts0 is not generation , for the tiatter is tot mixt with a pe gener. & 
1V Irhe forme; nor akeration, for the quality-Is nor miked comer. hb, r. 
with the ſubje& ; rior $ugmenrarion, for aliment, 'the marrer'of ©: *©: 
augmentation, 1s not mixed with, bit cpnverted into the ani- 
mate body. Conjun&ion of ſmall bodies is not ttue mixtion ,. 
but coacervation, for thoſe bodies retnain aRually' the ſame ac- 
ording to, their forms, not compoſing one third accordih 
to, every parts Things which have not-rhe ſatne macrer * ar 
not _ becauſe they cannot be ative and palſive 'recl- 
procally. , | wth 5 uVG 
Thole things which art properly ſaid to be tnixed muſt have 
one common matter, they nuſt mutually a& upon , and ſaffet 
one from anothes,, they muſt be eaſily diviſible ; yet fo, as that 
one be nor. exceſſive in reſpe of the other, for then it is not 
mixtion , bur mutation into the more predominant , as 4 drop 


of wine 1nto a . ng quantity of water. 


* The principles and differences of Eletnents ( ſenſible raQile Ho & 
bodies ) are taQtile qualities, in as much as by ſuch quallties, ,g.z” 


ſenſible 


62. 


.. Vh-: 


© Cap. 3; 


d Cap. 7+ 


Cap. 3. 


e Cap. p. 


1vARISTOTLE. 
ſenſible bodies, as ſuch, are conſtituted and differ.Of taGiile qua- 
lities there are ſeven orders, hot, cold, moiſt, dry, keayy, light, 
hard, ſoft, viſcous, arid, rugged, ſmooth, thick, thin. Loom the 
two firſt orders, arc derived the differences ot Elements, for by 
heat and cold, humidity and ficcity they aG and ſuffer, and are 
mutually changed by alterarive paſſions. Of thefe firſt qualities 


. . » Ewo areactive,heat and cold, two paſſive, humidity and ficciey, 
' » Heats that, which congregates homogeneous things'; cold that 
: which congregares heterogeneous things z humid that whichis 


-not caſily contained in ixs-own bounds , dry the contrary, :- 
w :* As - A four Elements, there ba fra core OR 
'of the primary qualities , from cach of which the Elements'are 
Cccetly colle&ted. The firſt conjunQion is of hot and 
whence proccedeth fire z the ſecond of hot and moiſt, whence 


Airs the third of moiſt and cold, whence Warter;; the fourthof 
cold and dry, whence Earth. In cach of theſe one quality is pre- 


| dominant Earth is morc dry then cold,water more cold then 


moiſt, Air more moiſt then hot, Fire more hot then dry, 
. All theſe Elements may be mutually tranfmurared into one 4- 
nother; the Symbolica]l which agree in one primary quality are 
more cafily cranſmurared into one another then the a ical, 
becaule it is leſſe difficulztochange one then many, -This trail: 
Mutations not a generation , but.. a kind'.of / alterati6ii , 
whence it is manitclt one Element cannot be the principle of 
RTE TT. 

* Mixtion, whereby the.Elements concur to the compoſition of 
a mixt body, 1s made by coacervation, as Empedccles held, but af- 
ecr ſuch a manner that, their contrary. qualieies remain in the 
mixt; not potentially only, nor ſimply aually in their height, 
hut in a mean kind of wey , their extremitics beihg eednted to 
ſome temper. From this. contemperation come: mixt bodies, 
differing accotding to the various proportion of the tempera- 
ment; and as they are compounded of the Elements, fo rhey re- 


4. 


ſolve into the ſame. 


- 


' All theſe mixt bodies conſiſt of all the Elements; of Earth,for 
Eve GIPATUCPares of the nature of that thing whereinitis 
pro uced; of water , becauſe every mixt thing muſt be conercte 
and terminatedzwhich properties Wates beſt affordeth to Earth; 
of Air and Fire, becauſe every perfe& mixt body ismade by 
temperament of contraries, ſuch 15 Airto Earth, Fireto Water, . 
Again, the nature of all mixt bodies as well animare as inant- 
mare, as tomixture , is the ſame, but that che animate conſiſt 
- all the Elemcnt , is manifeſt in that they are nouriſhed by 
them. 

*The cauſes and common principles of mixt bodies are three; 
matcriall, fomall,cfficient. The Materrall is the power to be and 
not te be, by which clementary things are generated and n_ 

red, 
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9 


ted, The formallis the reaſon of the eſſence of every thing ; * the £4. 10+ 


univerſal eſſczent 1s the circular motion of Heaven , not onely as 
being eternall, 'continuall and before generation, bur chiefly be- 
cau(e.it bringerh nigh to us, andcarrieth far fromus that which 
hach'the generative power of all things, that is, the Sun, and the 
ocher Stars, whuch by their acceſſion and receſſion are the cauſes 
of generation arid corruption, | 


_ 8 All theſeare ſo diſpoſed according tothe order of Nature , g ca. 11. 


that becauſe no naturall being can be permanent in the ſame in- 

dividuall ſtate , ey may be at leſt preſerved by a continuall 
ſucce ſhon of many individuum's of the ſame ſpecies. Whence the 
narurall cauſe of generation is onely conſervation of the 
ſpecies. , | 


—— 


CHAP. Xl, 
Of imiperfe& mixt bodies. 


AF 
| M imperfe& mixt bodies produced according to Nature,bur 
after a lefle orderly and conſtant manner. *® The generall matrer 
thereof are the Elements; the efficient,the celcſtiall bodies which 


aft upon inferiours by a kind of coherence. © Heaven is higheſt3 cc9. 3. 


next Heaven the Element of firez next fire, air, urider air,. water 
and earth. Clouds ate nor generated in the ſphcar of fire, nor in 
the region of the air, partly by reaſon of the heat which is there, 
wax. becauſe of the motion of the Heavens which carricth a- 

ong wath it the element of fire,and the upper region of the air,by 
which motion heat is produced in interiour bodies 3 for the 
air being carried along by the Heaven, is heated by that motion, 


= by the proximity of the Sunne and of the Elcment of 
c. 


@ Flames that appcat in the upper part of the air arc made thus; d Cap.4. 


The Sun by his warmth cxtracteth a kind of breath out of the 
Earth, which it hot and dry, is called exhalatioz, and jit hot and 
moiſt, vapour. Exhalation aſcends higher, as being higher, and 
being got into the upper region of the air, is there enkindled by 
the motion of the air, and proximity of the fire, Hence come 
thoſe they call fire-brands, goates, falling-ſtarres and the like. 


*Hence are alſo Phaſmes, ſuch as arc called gulfes, chaſmes, bloody e Cep *. 


coloyrs,and the likezthe exhalation being variouſly colour'd by re- 
fle&tion of the light, bur chicfly ſccming purple, which colour ari- 
ſeth fromi the mixture of fire and white, 

*The efficient cauſe of Comets are the Sun and ſtars; the ma= 
tetiall an exhalation, het, dry, condenſed , and combuſtible ; 
(111) 2 


Ixt bodies are twofold, mmperfett and perfeft : Meteors arc a Meteorib.r 
cap. 1, 


b Cap. 2. 


£ Ca. 69 - 


Cap. 8. 


h CA. 9. 


1 Cf, 19. 


k Cap. It. 


I Cap. 12. 


fn Cap. 13. 


m Cap. 14- 


na {£15.2.cdÞ.2, 
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ſoas it burnes not much , nor is ſoon extinguiſhed, Iris called 
a Comet, or airy ftarre, when it ts alike on every fide: a pogoneia 
or beardedſtarre, when it hath a long train. Thar it conſiſts of fire 
is manifeſt , becauſeart the ſame time , there is commonly grear 
winde and drought. It appears {eldome, and then fingle , and 
beyond the Tropicks , becaule ftarres , eſpecially the Sun, diffi- 
pate the matter whereof it conſiſts. 

8 The Golaxte is not the light of many ſtarrs together , as 
Anaxagoras held, but an exhalation hot and dry, kindled by the 
motion of many great ftarrs, which are in that part where the 
Galaxie appcareth. 

b We come next to thoſe meteors which are in the middlc 
and lower region of the air. VVhen the Sun andother Starrss 
draw up vapours out of wateriſh places, into the middle region 
of the air, they are there kept to long , untill rticy are con- 
denſed by the cold of rhat place into drops of water , which 
if they come down very ſmall, are called m{rng , it greater, 
+4in. This thick vapour, which is {cen ſuſpended in the aire, and 
changeth from air ro water, is a Cloud. Miſt is the ſuperfluity 
of a cloud, condenſed into water. 

! Vapour attraed by a ſmall heat not much above the carth, 
and deſcending more condenſed by the nocturnall cold, becom- 
cth either dew or froſt: Froſt when it congealeth before it reſolves 
into watcr 3 Dew, when it turnes into water, ſo as the warmth 
cannot dry it up, nor the cold free ir, ® 

k Sow 15 a congealed cloud; rarn, dew, froſt, and ſnow differ al- 
moſt only in bigneſſe and ſmalneſle. 

! Haile, though it be of the ſame nature as ice , yet is ſeldome 
produced in winter, as being cauſed by Amiperiſtaſes. 

® As the air above the carth condenſed, becommerh vapour 
and vapour by cold becommeth watcr, fo doth ir alſo in the ca- 
verns and receptacles of the carth, by a continuall mutation 
firſt it rurnes into little drops, then thoſe little into greater. 
Hence comes all ſprings, and heads of rivers, abundantly flow- 
ing out at one part of the carth. Hence great Rivers and Foun- 
rains commonly flow from great hills , which have greateſt ca- 
verns. 

® The parts of the carth arc in continuall mutation , ſomc- 

tiies humid;ſomerimes dry , ſometimes fertile, ſomerimes de- 
ſert, by new eruptions or defctions of rivers , or acccſle or rc- 
ceſſe of the fea, according to certatn periods of rime. Thus have 
the parts of the carth their youthand age , as well as plantsand 
living creatures., by the heat and converſion of the Sun. Time 
and the worldare erernall ; but Nzlus and Tanars were not al- 
wales for thoſe places whence they firſt iſſued, were once dry 
grounds, 

" The proper place of water is the concave ſuperficics of the - 
aire. 
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aire: This place the Sea, compaſſing the earth, poſſeſſeth ; for the 
ſwifr and more rare water is drawn upwards by the heat of the 
Sun; the ſalt, more thick and terrenc ſetleth downwards. For 
this reaſon all warcrs rend tothe fea, as to their proper place: 

ct; hereby the Sea is not cnlarged, for the ſun draweth out of it, 
by reaſon of its expanſion , as great a quantity of water, as it rc- 


ceiveth from rivers. *Theſca is, as the world, cternall, the 9C9. + 


ſalrneſſe thereof proccedeth from admixtion of ſome terrene , 
aduſt, exhalation. From the top of the Sea is drawn up a freſh 
vapour 3 from the bottom , heatcd by the Sun, an exhalation , 
which paſſeth through the Sea , and commeth up with the va- 
pour; bur falling back into the Seca, bringeth that ſalrneſſe with 
it, as water paſſed often through aſhes. 


? Winds are produced by the Sun and Starrs, of a hot, dry ex- pc. +. 


halation , whuch aſcending , is driven down again by the cold- 
nefle of che ruddle region of the air, and by reaſon of the light- 
neſle of its nature , cannot go dire&ly rothe botrom, bur is car- 
ried by the air up and down. We call it a hot and dry exhalati- 
on, as bcing more dry then tiutmid, Winde 1s weakeſt in the 
beginning, but gaineth ſtrength , by taking along with ir other 
light exhalations, which it meers with by the way. 


4Windsare laid by heat and cold , exceſſive heat conſumeth 4 Cap 5. 


the cxhalations, as ſoon as it commicth out of the carth: exceſhve 
cold binds up the pores of the carth, ſo as it cannot paſſe. 


r Earthquake 1s 2 trembling of the earth , cauſed by an exhala-r ce. 8. 


tioti hot and dry , incloſed in the bowells of t& catth, which 
ſtriving toget forth, as its natute requirerh , and not able , by 
reaſon of the ſolidity of the earth, to paſſe , makerh che carth 
ſhake, forcing a way through it , and bearing down whatſoever 
oppoſcrh it. The more hot this included ſpirit is, the more vche- 


rent. | 

Of the ſame nature is lightaini9, thunder, and the like. Thurdez 
is when an exhalation encloſed in a thick cold cloud, rolleth ir 
up and down, and ar laſt breaketh through ir with more ot lefle 
noiſe, according to the thickneſle of rhe cloud. By this cru prion 
it acquireth a rate kinde of heat and light , which is /z4b:n1zg , 
ſubſequent to the noiſe of the cruption z yet, fcen before the 


other 15 heard , by reaſon of the quickneſſe of the fight beyond 
the hearing. 


\ As of dry cxhalations , the rate and difpetſed produce thun- fr. - 


der and lightning; fo of the great and condenſed is made iuregicy, 
Tye, mts, and thundcr-bolts, 


© Of lucid Meteors appearing in the clouds, are Haloes, Rain- , (5.5. o.: 


Lbwes, Parelics, and Streaks : All theſe are cauſed by rctraCtion , 
bur differ according to the objects from which they are refle- 
&ed. A Halo appeareth about ſome ſtarre, when there happeneth 
a clond to be ; rhe middle part whereot , by reaſon of irs rarity, 
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being diſſipated, rhe reſt of the parts about, by refle&ion, tepre- 
ſent the: colour of the ſtar. Rarr.bow is a refraftion of the Suns 
beam upon 'a humid cloud, ready to diffolve into rain. In like 
manner are cauſed Paryel:es and Streaks. 

« There are likewiſe imperfe& mixrt bodies , under, or with- 
in thecarth, and theſe alſo of two kinds; ſome cauſed by exha- 
lation , called Mineyalls; others by vapour, called MetalisFuſile 
or ductile. 


—— — ——_—_— —_— — — 


CHAP. XII. 


Of perfeF nixt bodies. 


n T5 common affeftions of perfe& mixt bodies, are thoſe 
which proceed from the primary qualities of the Ele- 
ments, whereof two are ative, heat and cold, two paſſive, hu- 
midity and ficciry. The naturall eftc& of theſe is Generation, 
when heat and cold overcome the matter; othet wile it is /3qui- 
zation and znconcoftion. The oppoſite to ſimple generation is Pu- 
trefafiton; every thing unleſſe violently diſſolved purrifieth. 
Hence thoſe things that putrifie , become firſt humid, then dry; 
for the externall heat expelleth the internall, and ar laſt con{u- 
meth it. All chings therefore putrific excepr firc , for putrefaGti- 
on 15 the _—_ of the naturall heat in every humid body , 
by the externall. For thus reaſon, things are lefle tubjedt ro putri- 
fie jn cold or in motion , and the hotter or greater they arc, as a 
part of the ſea may putrific , the whole cannor. 

Out of putrid things are bred living creatures ; for the natu- 
rall, heat whilſt ir is ſeparating, endeavourcth as tnuch as poſſi- 
ble, that what is takeh aſunder and ſegregated by corruptien , 
may gather rogerher ih ſome ſmall parts, which afterwards, by 
help of the Sun, receive life. Thus are wormes, beetles, gnats, 
and other inſets bred. 

Þ Concoftion is the effet of heat, inconcoftion of cold. Conco- 
Ction is a perfection cauſed by naturall hear of the oppoſite pal- 
five qualitics, which are mixed with the matter, as being palſ- 
five. The end of.concofion in ſome things is mutation of the 
eſſence, as when food is cenverted into fleſh or blood ; in others 
only a mutation according to quantity or quality:, as in-fruites 
that ripen. InconcoCtion 1s an imperfection in the oppoſite pal- 
ſive qualities, procecding from defe& of heat. 

ConcoGtion is three-21d, mmung, Tans, *#Inors. Inconcotion 15 
alſo three-fold, owns, wiawors, alnwris, | 
. <Nimwos 15 the concottion of that Element which ts in fruats 5 

itis perfe& , when the ſeeds that are within the fruit are capa- 
bleof producing their like , hereto is oppoſite «me, the —_ 
ccion 
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coction of fruits not able through want of heat to overcome the 


humidity. | 

E4#r# 1s a concoction of an humid interminate by externall 
humidity and heats Hereto is oppoſite piaurrs, the inconcottion 
of a humid interminare, cauſed by defc& of externall humidity 
and heat. 

O'nJnere is 2 concaction by dry and externall heat, yet not ex- 
ceſſive, for then !t were aduſtion: to this is oppoſed atrtviis, ah in- 
co&ion cauſed through detect of heat and firc, or excels of humi- 


dity in the ſubject. 


* As concerning the two paſhve qualities ; things are humid ©: 4 


and dry, either actually, or potentially. Thoſc things which are 
mixt of humid and dry, arc terminate, for theſe qualities mutu- 
ally terminate one another , whence bodics contiſt not without 
earth and water, this humid, that dry. And for this reaſon Ani- 
mals can onely live in Earth and Water , which arc their 
martcr., 

The firſt affetions of terminate bodies are hardneſſc and ſoft- 
nefle; hard is that which yields not to the touch, ſoft the contra- 
ry. Both theſe are ſuch, cither abſolutely , or relatively. They 


arc made ſuch by concrertion, which is a kind of exiccation. 


e Exiccation is of things that ate water , or of the Nature of * £9. # 


water, or have water in them, either naturally inſite, or adven- 
titious. It 1s done principally by hear, accidentally by cold. Hu» 
mecation ( 1ts a——_— is the concretion of a vapour into wa- 
ter, or liquetaCtion of a {olid body, as Metall. Cor.cre:ren is, when 
the humidity being removed , the dry is reduced together and 
condenſed, either by cold, as in generation of ſtones, or by heat , 
as in ſegregation of ſalt from water. To concretion is oppolite , 
reſolution , which 1s effected by its contrarics. Thole things 
which are condenſed by heat only, are reſolved by cold only,and 
ſoon the contrary. 


fBeſides theſe principall affections , there are others ſeconda-* 


ry, chiefly competent to homogencous bodies, ſome paſſive, ſome 
ative. 

Of paſſive qualities in mixt bodies, there are 18. differences, 
Concyetile, Eliqualile, Mollificable, Humefable, Flexible, Frangible , 
Impreſſible, Format le, Compyeſſible, Trafltle, Duttile, Fiſſile, Settle , 
Unttious, Friakle, Condenſable, Combutible, exbalable , and their 
contraries. From theſe arc thus denominated, homromer:0vs mixt 
bodies, as Metalls, Gold, Braſs, Silver, Stone and the like 3 and 
wharſocver is made out of theſe; as likewite fimilar parts in A- 
nimals and in Plants, as fleſh and bone , whereot ſome are more 
cold, which conſiſt moſt of water, others more hot , which mo 
of carth and air. 
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GHAP.XUI. 
Of Plants and Animals. 


' A T the endof hismeteors he propoſcth to ſpeak of Smelay perts, 
Aa Blood, and the like; what they arc,and ro whatendgtheir 
matter and reaſon, but eſpecially whence they have their moti- 
on; next to proceed to dif milar parts, and laſtly to ſpeak of thoſe 
which conſiſt therof, as men, Plants, and the like. Hence Patricius 
conjeRures that his Books of the parts of uing Creatures did im- 
mediately ſucceed thoſe of the Meteors, wherein he treateth ( as 
he propolcth ) of Similar parts unto the rehith Chapter, of the ſc- 
cond Book, and from thence of the d4;ſimilay: But ro reduce his 
Books of l:V3ng (reatures to this method is the eſſe certain, for as 
much as many of theſe ( beſides thoſe which treated particular- 
ly of Anatomy)have been loſt, of which perhaps were ſome which 
might better have cleared theſcr1es, for in the Books themſclves. 
concerning Animals, there is nothing to ground ir upon. | 

For the ſame reaſon, it is uncertain where his Books of Plats 
ought to have been placed, which are loſt. Perhaps they might 
precede thoſe of Animals; for he aſſerts that Plants have ſouls, 
(contrary to the StozcksJendued with vegcrative power;that they 
live even though cur aſunder, as inſe&s , whereby two or more 
are made of one; that the ſubſtance they reccive by aliment and 
the ambient air is ſufficient for the preſervation of their naturall 
heat. 

As concerning Animals,we have, of thety Going; one Book. Of 
their Hi Foxy, ten Books .Of thery parts, four Books; Of therr Gene- 
ration, five Books, So exquiſitely harh he treated upon this ſub- 
jeR, as cannot well be expreſſed by an abridgement, and there- 
fore weſhall omit it z the rather becauſe lictle or nothing was 
done herein by the Academzchs or Storcks, a collation with whom 
is the principall deſign of this ſummary. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Soul. 


*. "He _—_— of the Soul condnceth tmuch to all Truth,and 
eſpecially to Phyſick , for the Soul is as it were the princi- 

ple'of animate _ - Animare things 'differ from inanimate 

ne motion and ſenſe. 

» Whence the antient Philoſophers defined the Soul by theſc: 


: Democrituc 
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Democritus thc Pythatorear:s » eAnaxagoras by motion; Ei peaocles 
and Plato by knowledge; othets by 60;b; orhers by 7acorporetiy, Of 2 
rare body 3 Thales ſomethizg that moLeth ; Drogenes, ai7 3 Heraclitus, 
exhalation, an immortall ſubſtante; Hippo, nater; (rittas, blood, 


© The ſfoule doth not move it f{elte , as Dem:critus held, for þ. Cap. 3: 


whatſoever is moved, is moved by another. Again, it the ſoul 
were moved per ſe, it would bein place, and it were capable of 
being movec violently, and ic would be of the ſame nature with 
the body , and might rcturn into the body after the ſeparation. 
Neither is the foul moved by it (elfe; bur from its fr wg for if 
it were moved effcntially, it might recede from its eſſence. The 
ſoul therefore is not moved pey ſez but by accident only , accor- 


ding to the motion of the body. 


«4 The ſoul is not Harmony, ( a proportionate mixture of con- d cop. 4. 


traries) for they there muſt be more fouls in the ſame body, ac- 
cording to the differen conſtitution of irs parrs. But though we 
commonly lay , the ſoul grieveth, bopeth, feareth, &c. we are nor 
to underitand that the foul is moved , but only that theſe are 
from the ſoul in the body, that is moved; ſome by locall motion 
of the Organs, others by alteration of them. To ſay, the ſoul is 
angry 1s no more proper then to lay ſhe builds 5 tor it is the man 
that 1s angry by the ſoul , otherwite the ſoul were liable to age , 
decay, and infirmty, as well as the organs of the body. 


«Neither is the foul a rareb:dy, conſiſting of elements, for < c&: 5 


then it would underſtand nothing more then tne elements them- 
ſelves; neither 1s there a ſoul diffufed through all things , as 
Thales held, for we ſce there are many things inanimate. 

Some from the different funCtions of the foul argue, that chere 
are more ſoils then one in man, or that the ſoul is divilible , 
tae ſupream intelle&uall part placed inthe head , the iraſcible 
in the heart, concupiſcible in tne liver: Bur this is falſe, tor the 
Intelle& is not confined to any parrt of the body , as not being 
corporeall, nor organicall, butimmareriall and immortall. 


fThe foul is the firſt zzzelechie of a naturall organical! body , * £i4.2, cap, 


having life potentially. F:yſt, Entelechre. ] Entelechic is rwo-told , 
the firſt is the principle of operation , as Science ; the ſecond , 


the Att it ſelfe, Of a Naturall, ] 5 nor of an artificiall body, as a g Leer: 


Tower or Ship. Organicall body, ] that is, endued with inſtru- 
ments for operation, as the eye tor {ccing , the car for hearing 
even plants have ſimple _—_ Hang life potentially, } as it 
were tn it ſclfe, for potentially is lefle then actually ; actually , 
25 in him that wakes; potentially, as in him that is aflcep. 

The ſoul is otherwiſe defined , that by which we firlt hve , 
feel, and underſtand3 whence appeareth , there are three facul- 
tics of the ſoul, autre:2ie ſenſiitie, intelleftite; the inferiour com» 
prehendedby the {uperionr potenrtally , 8s a triangle by a qua- 


drangle, a 


Ca 
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CHAP. XV, 
Of the Nutritive faculty. : 


a T He fitſt and moſt common faculty of the Soul is the Nutri- 
_ @ v6 by which life is in all chingC. the a&s and opcration 
thereof are to be generated, and to take nouriſhment, 

Nutriment is received either towards Nutrition or auginen- 
cation, Nutrition is the opcration of the Nutritive faculty con= 
ducing to the ſubſtance ir ſelf of the animate being. Augmenta- 
tion 15 the operation of the Nutritive taculty , whereby the a- 
nimate body encreaſeth ro pertc& Magnitude. In nutrition are 
conſidered, the Soul nourithing, the body nouriſhed , and the 
food by which the nouriſhment 1s made £5 hereto is required a 
Naturall heat, which is in all living creatures. The aliment is 
borh contrary, or unlike, and like, to the body nouriſhed: as it is 
undigeſted , we ſay nouriſhment 1s by rhe contrary; as altered by 
Sinelon, like is nouriſhed by its l1kc. 


£ = ak. —_ 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Senfitrrve Faculty, 


_ Te E Serſitztefaculty of the Soul is that by which ſence is 


primarily in Animals, Senſe is a mutation'in the Organ 
cauſed by ſome ſenſible Obje&. It 1s not ſenſible of it ſelf , nor 
of its Organ, nor of any intcriour thing. To reduce it to a, is rc- 
uiſite ſome externall ſenſible objc& , for ſenſe cannot move it 
ſelf being a paſſive power , as that which is combuſtible cannor 
burn it {eclf. 

* Of {enhible Objects there are three kinds ; proper + which is 
perceived by one "av withouterrour , ascolour in reſpect of 
light. Common; which is not proper to any one, but percci- 
ved by all. Accidentall; which , as ſuch, dorh not affc& the 
Senſc. 

Senſe is cither Exterzall or Itcrnall, the cxtcrnall are five, 
Seetng, Hearing,Smelling, Touching, Taſting. 

© The objcc of Seerpg is Colour, and ſome thing without a 
name that gliſters in the dark, as the ſcalesof fiſh, glow-worms 
and the-like. Colour is the motive of that which is actually per- 
{picuous; nothing therefore is viſible, withour light. Perſpicuots 
15 that which is viſible, not by it (clf , but by ſome other-colour 
or light,as Air, Water, Glaſſe. Light is the a& of a peripicuons 
thing, as It is perſpicuous. It is not fire , nor & body , 
to1 
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fot then two bodies would bc in the ſame placc, 
To fight and all other ſenſes is requiſite a meatum and conve- 
nient dittance, The object firſt affefts the mediuw, then the organ. 

4 The object of hearrag is found. Sound is made by « ollition of d Cad. 9 

two bodies, hard, ſmooth, and hollow, in a medium, as air or 
water, {wittly and vchemently betore the medium be diſlipated. 
Echo 18 a reflex found , when the air , gathered together and 
forced into a veſlcll, or tome place which uindercrh its diffuſion 
and progrefle, reverts as a baic againſta wall, Sound 1s alwaies 
retle&ed , though not alwaics perceptibly , as light alſg, other- 
wiſe all places would be dark , winch were not dirc&tly oppo- 
{te to the Sun, or ſome lucid body. 
- Sound 1s made by that which movcth tl.c air ; and continu- 
ally ſtirrerh 1tzrill ir arive at the organ,whcrcin there is an infite, 
connaturall, animate, immovable air , which being moved by 
the cxternall air, ycelderh the fentc of hcaring. Hence it com- 
meth that we can hcar undcr watcr, for thc watcr cannor get. 
into this air, becaule of the winding narrow paſlages of the car : 
It it dogetin, or the membrane which containeth this air be 
other wile broken, it caulcrh deatncfle, 

Voice 1s the impuliton' of air attraticd by reſpiration , and 
forced againſt the vocall artery by the foul , which 1s in the 
lungs, with ſome intent of {12nthcation. Voice therctore 15 not 
propcr to all animals, but to {uch only as have blood and breath, 
Fithes therctore have not voice. 

© The objc&t of ſmelling ts Olor, This {cntc 1s not to periect ing gy > 
men as in other CICAtuTres, whence mcn PCICC1\ Ce not odors, un- 
Ile with delight or diſlike , when they arc fo ſtrong , as to ex- 
CitC one of thete, This detect proceedeth from the organ of (mcl- 
ling, which in us 1s more obtule. The medrum of ſ{mclling is ai: 
and water, for fiſhes {mel]. Hence all living creatures fmcll no: 
aftcr the ſame manner ; they which breath tmell by drawing 11 
the air, the reſt not fo , becaule of the different accommodation 
of the Organ. Thoſe therctore which {mcll by drawing in the 
air, cannot {mell undcr watc r. Odor contiits chictly in ary, 5 
ſaper in humid. The organ ot {mciling 1s dry potuntally, as the 
objcct is actually. : "2M s | 

f The objc&t of Taft 1s ſapor., V\ hatloever 1s guitablc 15 raRi-, 
ble, and humid , cithcr actually , or at leatt porcnually. Dry 
things arc {ub;c<& ro talt as they arc potcnttally hunud, and me!r 
as ſalr. The raſt percciverh that which is guſtable , and tha! 
which 15 inguſtable, as the tight darknefle, thc hearing tilence 
for every ſence percciveth rhe preſence and abtencs of 1ts obj. R. 
That which 1s potable 15 pc rccrved by the touch , as hum by 
the taſt, as having fapor. The tongue taſts not that which is dry. 
becauſe the organ of rait mult be tuch potentially, as the object 
is actually ; bur , withour humidity norhing is guſtable, The 
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kinds of ſapors are {wect and bitter 3 to, ſweet are referred 
undious , to bitter ſalt. The mcan are ſharp, piccant, acid, 
acute; guſtable 1s that which moveth the taſt, and reducerh it to 
act. 

5 The obje&ts of Touch are rhe primary qualities , the organ is 
that part which 1s potentially that which the object is in a& ; 
for that which is like cannot ſuffer trom its like. We tcel nor 
things of cquall hcat , cold, hardneſle, or ſoftnefle. The fleſh is 
the medium; the firit ſenſory is ſomething more internall. Here- 
in touch and taſt difter from the other ſenſes , whole objects arc 
at greater diſtance, Touch perceiveth things tactile and nor 
ractile. 

b All theſe Cenſes receive lenlible ſpecies without matter, as 
wax the impreſſion of a ſeal without rhe gold. The organ or 
{enſory is that in which the ſenſitive faculty primarily exiſts; 
a vehement objec deſtroyeth the organ. 

| That there are no more cxternall ſenſes then theſe five, is 
manifcſt, in that there are no more in pertect animals ; ncither 
is there any need of a {ixt ſenſe to perceive common objects , 
which every ſenſe diſcernes by accident, as motion figurc. 

The a& of the objc& , and the a& of the ſenic it {clfe, as So- 
nation and Audition, are really the ſame, difter only intentio- 
nally. This a& is generally in the ſenſitive, not in the object. 

* Senſible qualities are Colts , asbeing bounded by extreams 
and their contraries , but diviſible by accident into infinite, ac- 
cording to the diviſion of their continuous ſubject. 

! In tenſibles, ſome are porencially ſenſible, as a part joyned 
to the whole; others actually , as the whole it ſeltc, or a part {c- 
parated from the whole. Burt of ſeparate parts ſome are lo little , 
that ſenſe cannot actually perceive them, by reaſon of ther want 
of duc magnitude. | 

"® Sounds and odors are ſucceſſively generated in the medzun, 
and by degrees deduced to the organ 3 bur light is produced in 
an znilact in the medium, not carried through it by locall mo- 

tion, 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Common ſenſe. 


* F" Very externall ſenſe perceiverh the differences of its own 

Ea » as fight judgerh of black and white: bur the diftc - 
rences of divers obje&s cannot be perceived by the ſame ſenſc; 
there 1s therefore a common ſenſe , which judgeth the actions ot 
externall ſenſe , and the differences of all ſenſible obje&s. The 
judgment being of a ſenſible obje&t, mult be done by ienle, _ 

y 
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by one ſenſe only; for, if there were more, one would ob;c& 
one object apart, the other another , and con{cquently could nor 
judge between t:cm. For, that which judgeth muſt have know- 
ledge of all that whercot it judgeth , which no extcriour ſenſe 
can aftord, as bcing contined to its proper objec. 

Common ſexſe judyerh contrary or different {en{ibles in the ſame 
inſtant, tor ir diſcerncth together ſweet and black , bittcr and 
ſweet. Hence 1r 1s like the center of a circle , which in diverſe 
reſpects 15 called one and many. Iris one, as all the externall 


ſenſes are united init; many,as it is the fountain and judge of 


them. 

b Senſe differs from Intcllc& ; for ſenſe is in all living crea- 
rarcs, inrellcetin few, Senlc crreth not about irs proper objec, 
bur 15 alwaics tiuc ; intellect oftcn crreth by falſe opinions and 
habits. 


CHAP, XVIII, 


Of Phantaſy and Cogitation. 


b De anima, 
th, 3. cap. 3. 


2 TRom Seiſe 15 derived Phantaſy and Cogttation. Phantaſy 3 ©. 3: 


differs from icnic and intellect, though ur exiſt not without 
a previous knowledge of {en(e, as neither doth cogitation, which 
is in action of the Intellect , comprehending ſcience, opinion 
and prudence. - 

The act of Phantaſy difters from Cogztation, for we phanſy 
things falſe and at our own pleaſure; but, we think only whart 1s 
true , and like unto truth, and that not as we pleaſe our ſelves, 
but as the thing ſeemeth, Moreover, when we think that things 
arc 11] or good, we arc moved with tear , joy, hope z but when 
we phanty only without application of judgment , we arc not 
moved ho more then we arc trighted at a picture. 

Phantaſy is not properly Se, ſe , phantaſy acterl} in him that 
fleepeth, tenſe doth nor. Senſe was with us from our birth, 
phantaſy not. Senſe 1s 1n all animals, phantaſy is not. Senſe 15 
true, phantaly often falſe. Scnfe is otily of things preſent, phan- 
taly of the abſent likewiſe, 

Phantaſy is not Screxce or [ztelleF, for that is alwaics of things 
true and rcall, phantaſy often is of things falſe. Phantaſy is nor 
opini0s, for opinion 15 totlow'd by faith, phantaly is nor. 

Phanrtaly 1s a-motion in animals from fenſc in act , by which 
motion they are variouſly affected , and conceive things ſome- 
times true, and ſometimes talle, The errour of phantaly ariſerh 
from the crrour of the ſenſes : Phantaſy theretore is of neer afh- 
nity with ſenſe; tor though it be not ſenſe, yer it. exits 
not without ſenſc , ot in things that have no ſcnſe, Ir 1s de- 
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rived T2 Toaxfrom light, for fight the moſt excellent of ſenſcs 
cannot act without light. 

Many things are done by Animals according to phantaſie, ci- 
ther becaulc they have not Intellect as Beaſts, or thar intcllc& is 
obſcured in them. 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of Memory and Rennmiſcence. 


Rom Phaptaſy proceeds Memory, which is of things paſt, as 

ſenſe is of the preſet, opinion of the future. Senſe and Intcl- 
&ion are neceſſarily previous to memory. Hence thoſe Animals 
only which have ſenſe of time, remember,as horſes and dogs ;yct 
memory 1s not without phantaſm, even not that memory which 
is of Intelligible things, tor he that remembreth , is ſenfible that 
he firſt ſaw, heard, or learn 'd what he rcmcmbreth. Memory 
therefore is reducible per ſe to phantalie, as being of Phantaſmes, 
to intelle& only by accident, Hence in the lame part of the Soul, 
wherein Phantaſie cxiſts,reſiderh likewiſc memoryzfor if it were 
placed only in the intellectual taculty,it would not be competent 
to Beaſts, which we ſec 1t 15, 

Memory is made by impreſſion of ſome image by the ſenſe upon 
theSoul, Hence they who retain nor the image and figure of ſenſc, 
cither by continuall motion, or exceſſive humidity, as children , 
or drought, as old men, remember not. To memory therefore is 
required a moderate temperature of the brain; yet more inclined 
to dry, 

b Reminiſceice is not a reſumption or aſſumption of memory , 
but differs ſpecifically from both theſe, for Beaſts have nor Remi- 
niſcence though they have memory , Reminiſcence being made 
by diſcourſe and diligent diſquiſition, collefing one thing frum 
anothcr by a continued ſcries and order, untill ar laſt we cal that 
ro mind which we had forgotten. 


CHAP, XX. 
Of Sleep and Waking. 


O Scnſe belongeth Sleep and Waking; for thoſe animate 
things which want ſcnſc, ncithcrſlcep nor wake,as Plants. 
Slcep is an immobiliry, and band as it were of ſenſc3 waking 1s a 
ſolution and remiſhon of ſenſe. 


> The chicf {car of flecp is the common ſenſe , which being 
bound 


bound up by {leep, all the exteriour ſenſes, whereof this is the 
common Centre, are bound up likewiſe and reſtrained, for the 
reſt and health of the Animal; which is the cnd of wakins 
allo, "oe. : 
© Every impotence of {cnle 1s not flecp , but only that which c Cop. 2. 

1s cauſcd by evaporation of the Aliment. Hence we are molt fub- 
je ro ſleep after meat; for then much humid vapour aſcends , 
which firſt maketh the head heavy by conlfiſtence there, then de- 
ſcends and repells the hcar, whercby is induced ſleep. That fleep 
1s made in this manner, 1s evident from all {oporiterous things. 
as poppy , which caulerh heavine(s in the head by ſending up 
vapours. Labour produceth ſleep , by diſperling the humours , 
whence produceti vapour. Urunken men. & Children arc ſubjcct 
ro ſleep much , melancholy perſons little, for they are fo cold 
within, that the vapour exhaleth nor, cſpccially they being of a 
dry conſtitution, $lecp therefore 1s a receſſion of the heat inward 
with a naturall kind of circumobſiſtence. 


CHAP.XXI. 
Of Dreams. 


Reaming is an affection of the {cn{oty part, inas much as hoop de in- 
_PFit is phantaſtick, A Dream 1s an apparition or phantaſme* * 
ſcen in ſleep. 

After the functions of the externall ſenſes, there remain rhcir 
motions and fimilirudes induced by their objects into cheir Or- 
gans. Theſe occurring in ſleep cauſe dreams, bur not at all times, 
nor at every age, for thcir {pectcs thow not rhemiclves but upon 
ceſſation of the humours. Hence Dreams are not immediatly 
after ſleep, nor in infants ſoon after their birth , for then there 15 
too great commotion by reaſon of the alimentary hear. As there- 
fore 1n troubled water no 1mage appeareth, or it any , much dit- 
torted, but when ir is calm, the image 15 rendred clearlyz'o when 
there is a tumult and agitation of the humours, there are no 
imagcs preſented, or thoſe drcadtul], {uch as arc tac Dreams 01 
melancholly and fick perſons 3 bur when the lood paſſecrh 
ſmoorhly, and che humours arc {crlcd, we have pure and plca- 
ſing Dreams; A Dream theretorc is a phantalm cauied by mo- 
tion of ſenſiblesalrcady perceived by fentc,occurring to Animals 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Intellective Faculty. 


He third faculty of the Soul is the 7ztelleHive, proper to 
man. Intellect 1s that part of the Soul whereby it knoweth 
and underſtandeth. It is twofold, Pattent and Agent. Patic:st I; 
telle# is that by which Intelle& becometh all things , for Intel- 
tection is like fenſe; Senſc is by paſſion from a ſenyble objec; in- 
relle& trom an intellectuall. The propertics of paticnt Intelle& 
are theſc; it 15 void of corruptive paſſion; it is apr for reception of 
ſpecics z it is that ſpecics porentially; it is not mixt with the bo- 
dy3 it hath no corporcall Organs; it is the place of ſpecies. 

b Thar there 1s alſo an agent Intclle& is manifeſt; for in what- 
ſocver kind , thcre 15 ſomthing thar is potentially all of that 
kind , there 1s fomthing likewiſe which 1s the efficient cauſe of 
all in that kind; this 1s the agent Intclle&, a cognoſcitive power 
which enlightneth phantaſms and the patient Intclle&, The pro- 
perties thereof are , that it isſ{eparable from the body, immortal| 
and ctcrnall; that it is not mixt with the body; thar it is void of 
paſſion; that 1t 1s ever in act 3, but the patient Inrel'et is mortall. 
which is the caule of Forgerfulneſs. 

© The action of the Intcllc& is rwofold, one, Intelletion of 11ict- 
wſibles, in which is neither crutch nor falſhood, as all ſimple appre- 
henſton:3:he other complex,when we compound and unite notions 
by affirmation or negation. This is alwaics cither true or falſe,rkc 
other neither, The {imple 1s precedent to the complex. 

Intellect in act 1s cither Pratiick or Theoyezich, As a ſenſible 
object reduceth the ſenſible faculty from power to act , fo dot!) 
an inrellectuall object the intellectuall faculty ; and as the opc- 
tation of ſenſe 15 threetold , ſimple apprehention, judgment it it 
be good or ill, and laſtly , appetition or averſion according to 
that perception : So likewiſe 1s the opcration of thc pra7ek 7ntel- 
l:# threefold : Firſt, it 1s moved by phantaſmes , as ſenſe 1s by 
externall ſenfibles. Secondly, it judgeth the object ro be good 
or ill, by aftirmarion or negation. Thirdly, it moveth the will 
to purſue or ſhun it , whencc it is called pratick. This practick 
intellect is moved as well when the ſenſible object is abſent , 
as when it is preſent, only excited by the phantraſy. The objectot 
the Theoretick Intellett , 1s, truc or falſe ; of the practick, good ot 
T08 

* The rationall ſoul in ſome manner is every thing; for that 
which actually knoweth, is in ſome maner the ſame with the 
thing known. 
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CHAP. XXIIT. 
Of the Motive faculty. 


T Rove: the putritive, ſeaſitiue , and imellefite facultics , a Cap-9 

Jthere 1$salfo a mote we faculty in animate creatures, Thar it 
is not the ſame with the zutriite is manifeſt, in as much as it 
proceeds from imagination and apprehenſion, which plants have 
not , ncithcr have they organs fit for motion , which nature 
would have given them if they nad this power. Thar it is not the 
ſame with the ſezſitzte , appears, in that ſome animals which 
have {enic have not the PDOVWCT, as Zoophytes, which have not the 
organs fit for this motion. Neither is ut the fame with the The- 
orcack Intelle?, tor that judgeth nor as to ation; but progrcl- 
five motion 1s the action of an animal flying 111, or purſuing 
good, ; 

» The principles of /ocall mo'ton in animals, arc the praftick Þ Cap. 10 
In:elle (under which is comprechended phantaly ) and apperzte. 
Thele two direct and impell the motive taculty to ations intel- 
Ic& and phantalſy by direfting what is to be thunned , what to 
be embraced, appctice by ſhunning or embracing it. Appetite ts 
the chuct principle thcreot , tor that may move withour intel- 
lect, as 1n bcaſts, and many times in men , who deſert their rea- 
ſon to follow their pleaſure : Bur intelle& never moverh with- 
out peut, that 15, will ; for appetite is the principle of all mo- 
tion, honcſt and dithoneſt, intcllc& only of honeſt motion. 

In man, appetite 1s two-fold; 14/1, which followeth the judg- 
ment of rcaton ; and ſexſuall appettte , iraſcible or concupilcible; 
which tolioweth ſentc and phantaſy. 

In the motion ot animals , three things arc conſidered : Firſt, 
that which moveth, and that is two-fold ; the appetile object , 
which moveth the appetite as a finall caule , not as an cfhcient 3 
and thc appetite it felfe , which being moved by the appetible 
obje&t, moveth the animal!, Secondly, by what it moves, which 
is the heart of the animal , by which initrument che apperible 
obje& moverh it, Thirdly, that which 1s moved, the animall ut 
lelte, pertect. | 

© [uſeffs arc moved locally , as p:7/e# animals are , and conte- ©? © 
quently by the ſame principles, appetite and phanraly ; but rh1+ 
phantcaly 1s impertcct, diffuſed rhrough the whole body, as ap- 
peareth by thcir unccrtain morion , only rowards preſcnt oC- 
current obje&s. That they have appetite is manitcſt, in as much 
as they arc {cnſible of pain and pleature. | 

Beaſts have ſeſitie phantatic only; rationall creatures , delz- 
beratt ve, which compareth many things conducing to {ome fore 
known end, and chootcth thc moſt expedient, Yet ry” 
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the ſenſitive appetite in man overſwaycth the rationall , but by 
the order of nature, the will, which 1s the rationall , ought, as 
being the ſuperiour to it, to overſway the ſenſitive. Thus there 
are three motions, one of the will commanding , another of the 
ſenſitive appetite reſiſting, and a third of the body obeying. Burt 
when the {cnſitive overruleth, there arc only two motions , for 
the will reſiſts not, but is deceived. 


——— — 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Life and Death. 


a De uit. *( — and diſſolution are common to all living Crea 


tures,though all are not produced and diflolved in the fam 
manner. 

b The generation of a living Creature 1s the firſt conjutiCtion ot 
the nutritive Soul with the naturall hcar. 

Lite is the permanence of that Soul with ti.e ſaid heat. 

Youth is the cncreaſe of rhe firſt refrigerative part » age thc 
decreaſe thereof, «"*zn, the conſtant and perfect lite which 1s be- 
ewixt both. 

As long as an animate Creature liveth, it hath naturall hea: 
within ir telf, and as ſoon as that failerh, dicth. The principle ot 
this hear 1s in the heart. If it be extinguiſh'd in any othcr part,th 
Animal may live, bur it in the heartzit cannot. 

This heat is extinguiſh'd rwo waics; firſt by conſumption, when 
it faileth of it ſelf; ſecondly, by ext:i##o-, from ſome contrary, as 
in violent dcaths the caulc is the ſame in both, detet of aliment, 
which in the living Creature is its vitall moiſture, as fre wan:- 
ing refrigeration, groweth more violent, and ſoone con{umeti1 
the humidity , which being gone, it {elf muſt of necchity 20 
out, 

Refrigeration therefore is neccflary to the con{crvation of thc 
naturall heat. Plants are rctrigerated by. the ambicnt air, and by 
aliment: their naturall heat is extinguiſh'd by exccſ}ve cold, and 
dry'd up by exccſſive heat. Animals which live in the air , or in 
the water, are refrigcratcd by the air or watcr, ſomeby breath 
ing, othcrs without. , 

© Death, according to the extinction of naturall heat , is two- 
fold, T:olent or natazall; violent, 'when the caulc is cxtrinſecal!; 
naturall, when the principle thercot is in the animate Creaturc. 
For that part wheron life dependeth ( the Lungs ) is fo erdcrcd 
by nature that its cannot perform it office for ever, Death therc- 
fore cometh from defc& of hear, when through want of rcftrige 
ration the radicall humidity is conſumed and dry'd up. Rctri- 
gcration failerh naturally , when by progrcſle ot time the Jungs 
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in Creatnres that have breath, the gils in fiſhes grow ſo hard » 
char they are unapt for motion, = 

4 Old men die ca{ily, as having but little naturall heat , and «ce. 14. 
without pain, bccaulc his diflolution comes not from any violent 
affection, 

© The lives of living Creaturcs,as well oi the fame, as of divers e Lis, de lon. 
ſpecies differ in lengtt:z rhe longelt life, moſt commonly , is that & brevit-<p 4 
of ſome Plants, as the Palm and Cyprcſſe; that of Creatures 
which have blood rather then the bloodleſlc; that of terrcſtriall 
creatures rather then the aquatile 3 rhar of thoſe which have . 
great bodics, as of Elephants, rather then thoſe of little. 

* The caules of long lite are firſt the quantity and quality of the £cg.5. 
vitall moiſture, it ir be much and fat, nor cafily dry'd up nor 
congealed. Secondly, natural hcar, which ſuffereth not that hu- 
mour to be congealed. Thirdly , 2 due proportion betwixt this 
heat and that moiſture. Fa deact: of cxcrements, for ex- 
crements are contrary to Nature, and ſomtimes corrupt nature 
it ſelf, ſomtimes a part. 

Salartous creatutes , or laborious grow ſoon old by reaſon ot 
cxiccation. For the fame reaſon mcn arc ſhortcr liv'd then wo: 
men, but more active, 

[In hot Countries, animate creatures are Jarger , and live 
longer then 1n coll, Thoſe animals which have little or no 
blood, either are not at all produced in the Noxthern parts, er 
ſoon dye. 

Bpth Plants and Animals, if they take not aliment,die, for the 
naturall heat;when the aliment faileth, conſumeth the matter it 
ſelf, whercin it is, the vitall moiſture. 

Aquarile creatures are ſhorter livd then the terreſtriall , 
and the bloodlefle then thoſe that have blood , becauic their hu- 
midity 15 more waterith, and conſequently more apt to be con- 
gealed and corrupted. 

8s Plants live long, as having lefle of watcriſh moiſture, which 
therefore 1s not ſo apt to be congealed. The largencfle of the up- 
per 4xponn well in Plants as Animals, 1s a ſ1gne of long lite , be- 
cauſe 1t argues much naturall hear, The upper part of a Plant is 
the root, not the boughes. 
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THE 


THIRD PART. 


CHAP. I, 
E THICK. 


W: come next to the Morall part of Philoſophy, including 
Ethick, OEconomick and Politich, Of the firſt, we have ten 
Books of Areſtotles, written to ( his Son ) Nrcomachus, two Bookes 
called his Great Ethick3 one of Vertues. Of OEconemich, two Books; 
of © Politick eight. We ſhall not have recourſe to theſe for an ac 
count of his Do&rine in this kind , being furniſhed by Stobeus 
with a ſummary of what he and the reſt of thePcripatericks aſſer- 
ted in Morality. 

Ethick (* ſaith he ) is ſo called, #77 is, from (uſtomesfor tholc 
things, the principles and ſeeds whereof we reccive trom Na- 
ture,are to be perteted by Cuſtom and right inſtitutior, Hence E- 
thick pertaineth only to living Creatures, and pricey to 
man,tor the reſt acquire C ++ cs not by Reaſon, but Neceſhity , 
man by Reaſon. 

Of the Soul, one part is Ratiozall, rhe other 1rratzozall ; the ra- 
tionall part 15 BY the irrationall Appetitiwez of the ratio- 
nall,that which is Theoyet:ck, converſant in divine things,is called 
Scrence; that which is Prafick, converſant in humane Actions, 15 
called Counſell, Of the latter , one part 1 co.Cuprſcible, another 
rraſcible. 

In like manner Yertue is twofold,rationall and irrationall,con- 
fiſting in Theory and praiſe. Ethick Vertue conſiſterh not in 
Science, but in clcKion of Goods. 

Vertue 1s perfe&ed by three things; Nature, Cuſtom and Rea- 
ſon. For man differing from other Creatures both in body and 
mind, as being a ſpecics placed between divine cſſences and 1r- 
rationall Creatures, hath ſome afhnity to both; in what 1s ratio- 
nall, and agrees with the Soul , he is ally'd to the Divinity 3 1 
what is irrationall, propcr to the body , he agrees with the 1rr2- 
tionall. Both theſc deſire perfeftion by Reaſon; and firit, lie de- 
firerh to be, for this is naturally infitc in him. Hence he aftecterh 
things thatare according to his Nature,and is averſe from things 

contra- 
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contrary to his nature, He endeavourecth to preierve health, plea- 
ſare, life, theſe being according to nature , expetible in rthem- 
ſelves and good, On the contrary , he thunverh fick,uſſe , pain, 
and death, as being repugnant to nature, and therrtore 111, and to 
be avoided. We love our own bodies, we love our own foules, 
their parts, their faculties , their acts : the principle ot apperite , 
office, and vertuc is a providentiall care ot rncfe. It crrour did 
not happen cencerning things expetible and avoidable , but thar 
we lived continually participant of good , and void of il] , we 
thould nor crquire in thcle for a tive eletion. But being in 
things expetible and avoidable , through ignorance often decet- 
ved, ſometimes rejecting the good , omertimes admitting the ill 
tor good , we neceſſarily have recourle to conftarcy of Judgment z 
which having obtain'd convenient to nature, we call it; from the 
excellency of its function, Yextae, admiring and honouring it 
above all things. For actions, and thoſe which are called Offices , 
procce«| trom clc&ion of things according to nature, and reje- 
ction of things repugnant to nature. Herein contilt :7ght attrons 
and ſ1z,.es ; even on theſe dependeth almoſt the whole reafon of 
Elettioz, as we (hall briefly demonſtrate. 

That Children are exper:4le to parents, not only or uſe or bc- 
necfir, but alſo zz themſelues , is moit evident. There 1s no man ſo 
cruell and favage , who doth not rather defire his children atter 
his death ſhould live happily 9nd well, then otherwile : By this 
affection dying perſons make Vills, providing even for the un- 
born,chooting Tutors and Guardians to'aſhit them. And as Chzl- 
dren arc loved for themſelves , fo likewiſe we love Parents, Bre- 
thren, Wife, Kindred, Arquainta; ce, Contitry-men, for rhemiclves , 
as having ſome intereſt in them by nature, For, man 1s a ſociable 
communicative creature ; and though of Friendſhips , ſome are 
more remote then others, it 15 nothing to the purpoſe , for all 
friendſhip is for its own ſake, and not for uſe only, And if friend- 
{hip with Country-men be expetible in it ſelfe , it will ikewite 
be cxpetible in it ſelfe with all men; for all thoſe who benefir 
others, are ſo affected towards them, that they do moſt attons 
for the office ſake. Who wilt not free any man from a walde 
beaſt, if he be in his power > Who will not direct a man that 1s 
out of his way > Vho will not relieve a man char 1s ready: to 
ſtarve, or dire&a man in a defart to a ſpring > Vho del:res nor 
to be well ſpoken of after death > Who abhorrs nor theſe ſpec 
ches as unnatural] > 


When I am dead, let earth be mix'd mth fire, 
[ care not, ſo I now have my deſire. 


Ive 4 naturall goodwill 


It is manifeſt therefore, that we | 
2) and 
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and friendihip towards all mankinde, as being a thing expetible 
in it ſelfc, and conſonant to reaſon. 


The race of Gods and Men is owe, 
From Nature both alike beguy. 


Love of all mankinde being thus common to us , much more 
evidently it is expetible in it iclte towards thoſe, whom conver- 
ſation hath made our friends, A Friend, Friendſhip, and Good- 
will are expetible in themſclves. 

In like manner prazſe 1s expetible zz zt ſelfe; for we contract ſo- 
ciety with thoſe who praiſg us: And it praiſe, glory likewilc , 
which 1s nothing bur the praiſe of many perſons. 

Now ſccing that external! Goods arc cxpetible in themiclves, 
much more are the goods of the {oul and body expetible in them- 
ſelves. For , it man be expetible in himlelte , rhe parts of man 
muſt likewiſe be expetible in themſelves. The parts of man in 
gencrall are Soul and Body; the body therefore is expetiblc in it 
telke. Why ſhould the body of another perſon bc dear to us, 
and not our own > Or, why ſhould our body be dear rv us, and 
not the parts and functions thercot > Health therefore, ſtrength, 
beauty , ſwiftzeſſe, ſound ſerſe, and the relt, arc expetible 1n rhem- 
{clvcs; for none of ordinary capacity would choolc ro be gefor- 
med ox maimed , though no inconvenience would happen there- 
upon; ſo that dctormiry , even without any inconvenience , {cc- 
mcth juſtly avoidable, And it detormity be avoidable in ir ſelfe, 
beauty 15expetible, not for we only, but 1nzt ſelfe, For, that beau- 
ty pleaſcth, 1s manifcſt , in as much as all have a naturall incli- 
nation ( beſides that of converſation ) to ſuch as are beautifull, 
and cndcavour to confer benchits on them, ſo asit ſeemeth to 
procure benevolence. In this reſpect theretorc, beauty is judged 
expctiblen it ſelte, deformity avoidable in it ſclte. It 15 the ſame 
inhealth and fickreſſe, ſtrength and weakneſſe, attiutty and heauineſſe, 
ſerſe and prevation of {cnic. 

And it Corporeall goods are cxpctible in themfclves, and thcir 
contrary cvills avoidable , the parts and vertues of the ſoul muſt 
neceſſarily be expetible'alſo. For, vertue, beginning, as we ſaid, 
tram the body, and extcrnall goods, and refleting upon it ſelfe , 
and conſidering. how much more necr relation it hath to the 
ſou], contraceth a ncercr affinity with ir. So that the vercues of 
the ſou] are much to be preferred before thoſe of the body - 
which is cafily colle&ed from what hath becn ſaid. For, it cor- 
porcall hcalth be expetible in it ſelfe, much more is Temperazce ; 
which trceth us from the fury of the paſhons. And if corporcal!! 
ſtrength ought to be numbered amongſt goods, much mor. 
ought magnammity , by which the toul is ftrengrtiened, And it 


corporeall Beauty be expetible in it ſelfe , much more is that ot 
the foul, Juſtice. In 
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In like manner 1s it with the vertues, For , there arethree 
kinds of Goods, which though diffcrcnr, have fome kinde of ana- 
logic. That which in the body is called Health, in the foul is 
called Temperaace, and in cxternals, Riches, VVhat in the bod 
is Strength, 1n the foul is Magammtty, in cxternals, Power, What 
in the body 15 YV7gou7 of Sexſe,in the tou! is Prudence,in cxternals, 
Felicity. Whar in the body is Beauty, in the foul is Juſtice, in ex- 
ternals, Freendſhrp. 

There arc three kinds of Goods cxpctible in themſclves , thoſe 
concerning the ſoule, thoſe conccrning the bo-/z, and the exterzall ; 
but , cfpecially thofc of the foul , tor the ſoul is more cxccllent 
then the body. 

Yet thougn corporeall and externall vertues be inferiour to 
tholc of the foul , they are not to be neglected , partly, as being 
expetible 1n themlelves ; partly, as conducing to civill, ſociable , 
and contemplative lite, tor lite is detined by cvill, tociable, and 
contemplarive actions z Yertue (accoriing to this Sea) not being a 
lover of it {clfe , but communicative and civill, For when we 
ſay , vertue 15 ncereſt ally d ro it {elte, the defire of the know- 
ledge of truth neceflarily tollowerh it, ſo as wiſe men may right- 
ly part with rncir lite, and tools rightly preſerve theirs l1nce 
that to thoſe who arc pcricct , it 15an cquall rhing to depart this 
life or not. 

The cxcellency of vertue 15 much encreatzd by corporeal} 
and extcrnall goods; yct, the cnd cannot any way be compleated 
by them. The tunction therctore of vertuc 1s Beatztud? , by ſuc- 
ceſſefull actions. Corporcall and exterhall goods are ſaid ro be 
efficient of bcatirude, for as much as they confer ſomething 
thereto, not that tncy complcat it, for B:catirude is life. Life con- 
fiſts of actions, but thole can neither be reckoned amonelt actions 
nor funAions. 

Hereupon comes in Bezeficence, grace, humainty, loue of Children 
and Brethrez , ot our Country, Parents, Bexeuolence , of Kinsfolk , 
Friendlhip, Equality, and the whole company of Vertues 3 which 
who neglect, maniteſtly fin, as ro expetible goods, and avoidable 
evillsz andalto in the acquiſition aid ufc of Goods , they fin in 
clection, by judgment , in acquiition, by the manners in uſc, by 
i2norance. Incicction they tin, as detring that which 15 not 
goad, or preferring the leflcr good, as molt preter Pleaſunr betore 
Profitable, profitable betore Honeſt » Tnacy wiſitton, as not confidc- 
ring whence, nor in what manncr, nor hoy tar it ought to be ac- 
quired. 77 aſe, tor as much as all uſe being reterred citacr to it 
{clfc or ſome other, in the tormer they obtcr\ic no 0. eratzon, 1n 
the latter no decency. 

Inthcſc things , though the wicked fin, yer do the juſt behave 
themſelves uprightly, tollowing vertue as their leader. 

In all verrnues, there is Judemen:, Elethon, and Artios ; there 15 

no 
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no Vertuc without theſe 3 Prudence hath the firſt place, rhe rc 
follow. 

Vertue is called the beſt affefron, which may be colle&ed from 
Induction, The Verrue of athoemaker is that by which he know - 
cth how to make ſhoes, and of an Archirc&, that by which he 
knoweth how to build a hand{om houſc, Vertue therefore is 
the beſt of Aﬀecctions. 

Of Vertue there are two principles as it were, Reaſon and P.;ſj.- 
on, which ſomrimes agree , fomtmes diſagree; tor Pleaſure or 
grief , when Reaſon gets the Maſtery, it 1s called Temperance , 
when paſſion , temperance; The Harmony and Concord of both 
is Vertue,one rightly commanding, the other obcying. 

Expetible1s chat which artracterh the appetzte to it ſelf, avoida- 
dable that which repellerh it, reaſon conſenting thereto. Expeti- 
ble and good were by the Ancients cſtecmed the ſame. , for they 
afhrmed Good to bc that which all deſire. | 

Ot Goods, they ſay tome are expetible for themſelves, lome,ts, 
others; the firit are cithcr hoxeſt or xeceſ]ary. Honeſt arc the Vertues 
and their fun&ions ; neceflary Z:je, and thoſe things which 
pertain unto it , as the body with its parts and ulcs, and roſe 
which are called externall goods, as riches, peace, glory, Liber:y, 

friendſhip, for cach of theſe corferreth to the ule of Vertue, 

Beatitude con(iſtcth of Good and ſucceſsful actions ; wherefore 
itis wholly good, as playing upon pipes is wholly Atrificial ; tor 
the uſe of the marter doth not take away tte goodnefſſe trom 
Bcatitude as the uſe of Inſtruments taketh not away trom the 
Art of Medicine. Such+things as are made uſe ot rowards this 
pertection, are not tobe reckoned as parts; for they, without 
which the action cannot be,arc not rightly parts rhecreot; tor parts 
conduce to the whole, the reſt conduce to the end. 

Good 1s divided into boxeſt, prefital le and pleaſant, thele arc tic 
{copes of all a&tions. Bcatitude confiſts ot all theſe, It is the »fe o/ 
perteaY ertue,in per(ett fe, with proſperous ſucceſſe; and rhe func 
of perfett life accordinig toFertue 3 and the uſe of Vertue accoriing i0 
vature withuut any impediment. 

Though ſome aſſert, that the E-d,is to be happy,and Bearitude 
the ſcope, as, Richcs arc Good, and to be rich that which is be- 
hovefull;z yer is it better to follow the Anticnts , who aſſert the 
End to be that for whoſe ſake all things arc, it felt not be ng tor 
the ſake of any orher; or the ultimate of things expetible; or Lite 
according to Vertue, in corporcall and externall goods, either in 
all or the moſt principall. 

This being the greateſt Good , uſcth the Miniſtry of the ret ; 
for as thoſe things which conferr hereunto are to be cſtecmed 
Goods, fo thoſe things which refiſt it arc Indifferents , for every 
cood a (ion doth not cffc& Beatitude. | 
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They aflert Beatztudeto be the uſe of perfeft Vertue , as holdin 
ſome vers ro be perfett, others 1nipertet. The perte& arc Ju- 
ſlice and Integrity ; the imperte& are [ngeruity and Progreſſion. 
The perftc& agreeth with the pcrtc&,ſo as the end thercot is the 
function of that Vertuc, whereof no part is wanting. 

They added perfett Life', ro ſhew that Beatitude is tn men of 
full ape, for a young man is imperte&, and fo is his life. Beati- 
rude therefore 15 in perfc& time , the longeſt that is appointed 
for us by the Gods. As one Verle makes not a Poem; nor one 
ſtep a dance, nor one {wallow a Summer;ſo neither doth a ſhort 
time conferre Bearirude, for Beatitude is pertect, and requirerth 
a perfe& Man and Time. 

They added ſucceſſefull Funiton of Vertuegbecauile the Goods of 
Nature arc neceflarily requitite to Beatitude; tor a good man 
may exerciſe Vertue 11 milcry, but cannot be happy. For as Yer- 
tae 1s the only efficient of hoxeſt ations, fo is Beatitude of boeſt , 

good, and excelleut. Neither doth it abide amongſt il] or unhappy 
things, but enjoycth the Good , nor 1s deprived of the contem- 
plation of gooc, Or the CONVenLcnces of lite. ; 

Beatirude being the moſt plcaſant & faireſt of things, increaſeth 
like an Artby the multitude of its Inſtruments.L: is not thc ſame 
in God and Man , ncither is it equall amongſt good men, for it 
may ſomtimes be taken away by oppreſſion ot miteries. Hence 1t 
15 tobe doubted wherher a man may be termed happy as long as 
he 15 alive, confidering the uncctraunty of Fortune, whence Sulcs: 
ſaid, Conſider the end of a long life, whether it be happy. 

Thoſe who fleep are not participant of Beatitude , bur attet 
ſome manner, as the function of thie Soulc is capable of a- 
waking. 

Laſtly, they added, Ngture, becauſe every waking of good 
men 1s not the uſe of perfect Vertue , but only that wtuch 15 ac- 
cording to Nature; that is free from madneſſe , for madneflc as 
well as ſleep depriveth men of uſe, and of this Reafon z aid ma- 
keth them like Brurtes, : < 

As Beatitude is {aid to be the ute of Vertue, lo 15 mulcry of 
Vice, yet not ſo, that as this ſuthcerh ro miſery, fo that Goth to 
Beatitude, 

Life is made ſour and unpleaſant to the Goud by exceflive ad- 
veriity, to the 11] even in proſperity, becauſe they lin More , 107 
can rightly be rermed happy. IP | 

Having aflcrted Beatirude to be the chict Good , 1t followeth 
that we expound how many waics it 15 taken. h | 

Good is underſtood three waics.Firſt,for that which 1s the caute 
of preſervation toall beings3 next for that which 15 predicared of 
every good thing; Laſtly,tor that which is cxpetible 1n 1t tclt, The 
firſt 1S God the {econd the Genus of Goods; the third, the exa , th 


which all are referred, Beatitude. T] 
I hat 
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That whichis expetible in it ſelfe, is ſaid three waies, cither 
that for which ſomething is done ; or, for which all things are 
done or, ſome part of theic. | : 

Again, of theſe, ſome are fizall, ſome efficrent : finall, are the 
actions proceeding, according to vertue z cthcient, the materials 
of expetible things, 

Ot goods, ſome are hozourable , ſome laudalle , ſome faculties, 
ſome profitable. Honourable, as God, our Pri-ce, Parent: Laudable, 
as hikes Empire, Liberty: Profitable, rhe cfhcient, as Health. 

Again , of things good and cxperible , ſome are cxpctible 7; 
themſelves, ſome for others3 in themſelves , as thc honourable, lau- 
dakle, and faculnes; for others, as the Prefitable, which eftect and 
conſcrve other things. 

Again, of things good in themſclves , ſome are exds, others, 
not ends : Ends, as Juſtice, Vertue, Health, and whatſocver cont1- 
ſteth of theſe; Not ends; as Ingenuity, Memory, Learning. 

Again , of Goods , ſome are wholly perfe&, others ot ; of the 
firſt are YVertue and Prudence, which bencfit all; of the lacter, 
Riches and Power, which require to be uled by a good man. The 
ſame things whereof a good-man maketh right uſe, a wicked 
man abuleth, as the ſame which a good Mutician uſcth well, 
he who is ignorant of Muſick uſcth amiſſe. Whoſocvcr maketh 
ill uſc of any thing is hurt thereby z as, a good horlc, which is 2 
help to him that knowerh how to ride , hurts the unskilfull 
rider. 

Again, of Goods, ſome are in the ſo#!, ſome in the body, ſome 
externall : In the ſoul are zngenutty, art, vertue, wiſdome, prudence, 
pleaſure ; in the body , bealth , ſoundneſſe of ſeuſe, beauty, ſtrength , 
ſoundreſſe of limbs, and all parts, with their facalcres and funtitons, 
Externall are riches, glory, nobility, power , friends, kindred , coun- 
try. The goods of the foul arc cither conferred by na:ure , as Wit 
and Memory 3 or acquired by diligence, as the Liberall 8ciences ; or 
fall into perfection, as Prudence, Juſtice, and laſtly, Wiſdome. 

Again, of Goods, ſome may be both obtarped and boſt, as Riches; 
{ome obtained, bur not loſt, as Felicity and /mmortal:ty ; ſome loſt, 
bur not obtained, as Sexſe and Life 3 ſome ncither obtained nor 
loſt, as Notzlity, - 

Again , of Goods , ſome are ozly expctible in themſelves, as 
Pleature and Indolence , ſome efficient ozly, as Riches; fome forh 
cfhcient and expetible in themielves, as Vertue, Friends , 
Health, 

Goods are divided more waies then theſe, as not belonging all 
to one Genus, but to all the ten Categories. 

Theſe things laid down , we come next to ſpeak more accu- 
ratcly concerning Vertuc , which they place in both parts of the 
foul : In the ratozall part, Integrity, Prudence, Wiſdome, Memory , 


and the like : In the 7rrationall part, Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, 
and 
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and other vertues. Theſe (ſay they ) may be extinguiſhed by ex- 
ccſſe, which they prove by tcitimony of tne ſenſes , as things ob- 
{cure by manifeſt. For, as by exceſc or defect of exerciſe , health 
is corrupted, but by moderate cxcrcilc is prcleryed: In like man- 
ner 15 1t in Temp-razce, Fortitude , and other vertues, For, as we 
do call him who teareth the Thunder, mad, not valiant; fo on 
the contrary, he who teareth ſhadowes is a coward; but, he is 
valiant, who neicher tcarcth all things, nor nothing. Theſe 
things encreaſe or extinguiſh vertue z being moderate, they en- 
creale courage ; being roo great, or too little, they extinguith it. 
In lIikc manner are all other vertues extinguiſhed by exceſſe Or 
detef, increaſed by medzocrity. 

Neither 1s vertue only limited by theſe, but by pleaſure and 
greefe Iikewile , in as much as for pleaſure we commit wicked- 
nefle, and for griete ſhun good. To explain this more fully, they 
untold the nature of rhe ſoul » Whercin arc {cen three things , 
paſſions, faculties, habits : Paſſions, as, anger, fear, hate, love, emalati- 
on, pitty, and the like 3 to which 1s tubſequent pleaſure , or grieſe. 
Faculties , by which we make ulc of paſſions, andarcangry , do 
cmulate, and the like. Hatzts arc thole from which the functions 
of theſe proccedeth rightly, or otherwiſe. If any man be fo dif- 
poſed , that he 1s angry upon any occaſion , he hath the habir of 
anger; if fo, as to be angry upon no occaſion, he hath the habit of 
flapidity, both which are blamable. The laudable habir 1s that of 
meekneſſe, by which we are angry in due time and place, Vertues 
therefore arc habits, by which the tunCtions of paſhons become 
laudable. 

All vertue conſiſteth in a&tion; all action 1s continuous. 
Whatſoever things are continuous ; like magnitude, have ex- 
ceſſe, defect, and mediocrity , cicher inrclation to one anorher , 
or tous, The mean, rclating to us, 1s in all the beſt, ( this 15 not 
quantitative, bur qualitative, and therefore is perfe& 3 whereas 
the extreams, exceſle and detect, being contrary, arc repugnant 
to one anothcr , and to the mean. Bur, the mean is to both Cx- 
treams as equality 1s to inequality , greater then the leaſt , lefle 
then the greateſt.) Vertue thercfore 1s a delibcrarive habare, 
conſiſting in mediocrity, rclating to our fel ves. 

Thecphraſtus having lad down fome qualitics,{tollowing tusMa- 
ſter)endeavourcrh to conclude from cach of them: The examples 
he alledgerh arc theſe 53 Temperance, Intemperance, Stupiuity » 
Mecknefs, Wrath, Indolence, Fortitude,Boldnefſe, Timidury,Ju- 
ſtice, Liberality, Prodigality, Avarice, Magnanimitys Puſillant- 
mity , Arrogance, Magnificence, Oltentation. For ot theſe ha- 
birs, ſome arc 111, through cxcefle or detect, others good through 
mediocrity. He is not temperate who dctirerh nothing , nor he 
who dclirceth all tl:ings.z one hike a ſtone, defireth not even natu- 
rall expctibles; the othcr, through exceſhve detire , becommeth 
(mmm) {tem- 
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mtemperate. He only is temperate, who defireth honeſt things 
with reaſon, in due time and meaſure. He is not meek who is 
angry upon all occaſions, nor he who 15 angry upon none ; but, 
he who 1s endued with the mean habit. He1s not valtart who 
feareth nothing, not God himſelfcs nor he who feareth all things, 
even his own ſhadow. Nor jſt, who cithcr afſumeth or deroga- 
ecth too much from himſelfe, but who obſcrverh equality. He 
1s not {berall who giveth away all , nor he who giveth nothing , 
nor magnanimous, who eſteemeth himlelte worthy all grear 
things, nor he who eſtecmeth himſclfe worthy none; bur he who 
obſerverh a decorum. He is not magnificent who is {plendid eve. 
ry where, nor he who no where ; but who obſerves due time and 
place. 

Thus the Genus of vertues is placed in £Medzorrity, and mutu 
ally conſequent in it ſelfe ; yet, not alike in all, for prudence is 
conſequent to the reſt in its own proper nature; the reſt are con- 
ſequent to it by acceſſion, for he who is juſt, mult neceſſarily be 
w1te, but not on the contrary. 

Ot paſhons and a ales & ome arc 2ood, {ome bad, ſome meaz: ; 
the good are friendſhip, benecolence, indignation, ſhame, confidence , 
compaſſion; the bag, exvy, malevolerce, contumely ; the mean, griefe, 
fear, anger, pleaſure, be, 

Every paſſion is converſant in pleaſure and gricte, for which 
reaſon, the vertues depend upon them 3 but, love of mozy, love of 
pleaſure , love-melancholy, and the like , arc habits diſtin trom 
VICES, | 

Of Love, one kinde is of Friendſhip, another of Co junBion , the 
third of both. The firſt is good; the ſecond bad, the third mean. 

Of Friendſhip there are foure kinds: Sodality, eAfimty, Hoſpita- 
bty, Erotick : whether that of Bexeficence , andthat of Admratior 
be to be added to theſe, is doubrtull, The firſt is derived from 
coxUerſation; the ſecond from zature; the third trom cohabrtaiton 
the fourth from affefzoz ; the fift from good-will; rhe laſt trom 
ſome facultie. Of all theſe, there are in general] three ends, ho- 
neſt, profitable, and pleaſant : All perſons that are ſtudtous of 
friendſhip aim at one or more of theſe ends. The firſt friend{hip 
1s that, which every man hath tohimſclte3 the next, to his pa- 
rent: the rcſt, to his friends and neighbours. Whence exccſle in 
the firſt, and defect in the reſt ought to be avoided; that being 
eſteemed ſelfe-love, this reſer vedne(ſe. 

xeb# is taken three waics , for a profitable bench , or for the 
profitable return of a bencfit, or for the remembrance of a bene- 
fit. It is placed likewiſe in the face and ſpeech , whence a man 15 
termed gracious, ivazes, or inhatus. 

A good man mult leada lite conjoyned with vertue , whether 
according to the neceflity of the times, he execute the office of a 
Magiltrate, or cohabit with Princes , or impoſe Lawes, or go- 
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vern {ome other part of the Common-wealth. It te be not buſicd 
in any of theſe, he muſt addi& himſelf to a popular lite , cither 
by contemplation, or ation, or ( which 1s berwcen both ) Inſtru- 
@&ion. For though he ought ro follow the ation and contempla- 
tion of excellent things; yet if the time will not allow him to 
uſe both, he may make choice of one , and preferre the contem- 
plative lite, yet not neglc&ing the Common-wealth. He ſhall 
cheretore matry; to the end he may have iſſue , and addit him- 
ſelf ro chaſt love,and as occaſion requireth ,drink wine freely,and 
finally mantain his life by due obſcrvance of Vertue , and bee 
ready to reſign it, if there be a neceſſity, taking care to be buried 
in his own Country, according to the rites thereof. 

Thus there are three kinds of life , the Afite and Contempla- 
tzLeand that which conſiſts of Loth;As rhe voluptuous 15 eſteemed 
beneath the dignity of a man, ſo 15 the contemplative preterred 
before the reſt. A good man (hall addict himiclt ro'the Govern- 
ment of the Common-wealth , by choice, nor chance 3 for the 
active litc is converſant 1n civill affairs. Thar lite 1s beſt which 
is led according to Verrue and Nature ; the next is that which 
is a mcan condition, as to both; theſe are both expetible. Bur the 
life which is conjoined with Vice is to be avoided. A happy lite 
differs from a Geod in this. The happy is alwaics conſonant to 
Nature , the good ſomrimes repugnant to Nature. To 
the firſt , Vertue onely is not requilitez to the other, it 
is requifite, A meas lifeisthar which 1s placed in mediocrity, 
not deſtitute of offices. Reftudes in life are according to Vertue, 
fins according to Vice; Offices in the mean kind of lite. 

To thefe things thus declared we muſt adde,that Vertue 154 
habit deſiring mcan pleaſures and griets, purfuing that which: 1s 
honeſt, as it 15 honeſt; Vice 15 the oppolite hereto, 

wiſdom is the Science of the firſt Caules, 

Prudence, a habit cxamining and acting good things, as thcy 
are good. 

Fortitude, a habit betwixt Loldneſſe and Fear. 

Meekneſs is a mean betwixt wrath and {{upraty. | 

Likerality is the mean berwixt Pro/rgaliy and Peauriouſneſſe. 

Magnanimity is the mean betwixt Arrogarce and Prſillaurmty. 


* Maznificence is the mcan berwixt ofteatatron and ſormtaueſs. + Por the tex: 
doubtleſſe is de 
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Indiynation is the mean betwixt ext) and malewoleice. 


* But Arift, 0. 
therwiſe, Pla- 


Gra utty 1s the mcan betw1xt aſſ entation and Conrad 10n. cing Fr iendſbip 
Modeſty is the mcan betwixt mmpuden eand Baſntulncſſe. berwixt Arro- 
gation and De- 

7cg4tien, 


txt amtty is the mean berwixt Scurrility and RuStzcrty, 

* Friendſhrp 15 the mcan berwixt dotage and exmry- 

Truth is the mcan betwixt detration and Latting. | 
(mmm 2 ) Tuſtice 
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Juſtice is the mean berwixt exceſſe and defeF. 

There are other Vertucs, part ranked by themſelves, part un. 
der the former. As under Juſtice arc, aorifiee, roms, xpacime, fvnce 
1ervie, arwennetie, undcr I cmperance iuzvuule , ivngie, dumguie, 
bvfuxle, pnorole; defined thus. 

Evvifuais a habit of worſhpping the Gods and Demons,a mean 
berwixt Atheiſm and Jundwuwric. 

'Onins, a habir obſcrving right towards the Gods and the dead, 
a mean berwixt «rem, and tomthing that wants a name. 

xowims, a habit of doing well voluntarily for their own ſakes 
2 mean betwixt mo:»pie, and ſomthing that wants a name. 

Foxomramrie, a habit, rendring men gratetull in Society, a mcan 
betwixtezarenoie,and ſomthing that wants a name. 

Evowenaefie , a habit avoiding injuſtice in Contradts; a rhean be- 
twixt dow@actie, and ſomthing that wants a name, which per« 
raincth to extream right. 

*puxcouie, a habir of obſcrving order, a mcan between *Am{ie , 
and ſomthing that wants a name. 

*Avrepxize, 2 habit liberally content with the preſent, a mean be- 
tW1IXt Hexkie and momma. 

'Ewfuxie, a habit of ſuſtaining grievous things unconquer'd, a 
mean bertwixt a4vxizs, and aerruantins. 

oxmiz , a habir performing excellent things indefatigably, a 
mean berwixt ganaxlz and wamemric. 

Laſtly, Frebrty 1s a vertuc conſiſting of all the reſt; ir is perteR, 
as well becauſc it rendreth good things honeſt and profitable. as, 
for that it defireth honeſt things, for thcir own ſake. 


CHAP. II. 


OECON OMICK. 


Aving thus explained the Vertues and the chief Heads of 

Ethick, 1t remaineth that we {| peak of OEconomick and Polt- 
zick, for as much as Man is by Nature a C:t4ll Creature. The firlt 
Common-wealth is the lawtull congrefſion of man and woman 
for procreation of children , and fociery of lite. This 1s called 
Oms, a Family, itis the ground and begining of a City. A Fa- 
mily ſeemeth to be a little City, for marriage being contraQed z 
and children growing up one under another,an41 join'd one to an- 
other, there 1s deduced another family , and ſoa third, and 
fourth. Of theſe is conſtitured Neighbourhood and a C:ty 3 
for many - Neighbourhoods make us up a City, Thins 
asa Family hath in it the ſceds of a City , ſo likewiſe of a Com- 
monwealth, for in a Family there are the prints of Mozarcby, an 


Ariſtocracy, and a Democracy. The Society between "R_—_ Fs 
chilaren 


children repreſents a Monarchy ; that berwixt man and woman 
an Ariſtocracy , as being contraged for iſſue , mutuall comfort 
and aſhiſtance, To theſe is added a ſervant, appointed to be ſuch 
by nature; able tor ſervicez but nor ro-live of himſclfe, requiring 
rheretore a Maſter to govern him, Of all theſe reduced to a cam- 
munity, 1s conſtituted a Fam. | 

The government of a Family is by nature given to Aer, fot 
the counſell of #omez is weaker, Childyen arc not yet arived to it , 
Servan's never can. The whole ordering theretare of 2 family 
depends upon the Man ; the whole prudence of Oeconomy there- 
fore 1s in Man : This is partly Patexnall, partly Nuptiall, partly 
Herile, partly Acquiſitive. For, as an Army requiteth Proufon , 
a City, Merchandiſe, Art; Inſtruments; ſoa Famuly Neceſſ arzes, 2$ 
well tor common litc as convenience. Of thefe the Matter of the 
Family takes the firlt care , how honeſtly to encreale his reve- 
nues » and moderate his expenſes. He, as being the head of the 
Family , ought ro be $kilfull in many things y as in Agricalture , 
Graſing, Metals, whereby he may advantage himſelte without 
doing 1njury to others, Of Agquilition there are two kinds, onc 
berter then the orher; that by Nature, this by Art. 


pt IIS 


CHA P. III, 
POLITICK. 


Hus much conccrning Oeconumick 3 we come next to ſpeak in 
ſhort of Pelitich, 

Fitſtthen , (tres are conſtituted as well for the naturall pro- 
penſity of man to ſocicty, as tor utility, A City is the molt per- 
te& ſociety. A Citizen is he who is concern'd inthe Magittracy. 
A City is a complcat number of ſuch perſons, which proceederh 
ſo far, as that it be not diſagreeing within it ſelfe, nor contemp- 
tible, but may convenicntly provide for life , and defend it ſelte 
againſt enemies. wo | 

Oeconomicall prudence is one kinde , Legiſlaiive another, Pols- 
ticka rhird, Military a fourth. 

A City is govern'd cither by one man , or ſome few, or all5 
and cach of theſe cither rightly, or unjuſtly : Righrly, when the 
Princes re{pe& the common good; unjultly, when rhicy con{1der 
their own private intereſt, The right are 1fozarchy, Ariſtccracy, 
Demecracy : the unjuſt, Tyranny, Oligarchy, Ochlocracy. There 15 al- 
ſo a mixt Government, conlitting of the good kinds. And where- 
as a Common-wecalth is often changed into better or worle; 
that is beſt which 1s guided according to Yertue 3 that worlt, 
which according tv Vice. 


They who command, or adviſe, or judge in Demscracy, are ta- 
| KCn 
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ken out of 4ll, either by ſuffrage, or lot : In Ol:garchy, out of the 
Richer 3 in Ariſtocracy, out of the Beſt. 

| Sedition in Cities is either according to Reaſon or Interef ; 
the firſt, when equalls are reduced ro uncquall extremities z the 
ſecond, for honour, power, or gain. 

Common-wealths are overthrown cither by force or fraud, 
They laſt longeſt which reſpe the publick utility. 

Con of Judicature, Proceſſes, Pleas, and Magiſtracres, are or- 
dered according to the formes of every Common-wcalth, The 
moſt generall commands are Prieſthood, Generalſhip , Admiralty, 
reverſe , & a , yuuerianfe, yurauznrouic, mubdy pie , acmoula , Tapuils, 
reopmaxia, rexrluude, whereof ſome relate ro Citics, others to 
Havens and Traffick. 

The office of a Commonwealths-man is ro reform a Com- 
monwealth , which is much harder then ro ere one ; and rodi- 
vide the common-people into two parts , one for neceſſary of 
_ ces, the other for convenient : CMechanichks; Husband-men , and 
Merchazts are for the neceſſary fort, continually ſerving the 
Commonwealthz but Souldrers and Courſellours, who are ſervants 
for vertue, and performe noble things, are the more ex- 
ccllent. | | 

ON men arc moſt proper to be Counlſcllours, and alſo Prieſts, 
to perform the ſacred rires; young men tor Warre, This order 
is exceeding antient , firſt conſtitured by the Agyptians, who, 
amongſt other things excellently diſpoſed , appointed the Tem- 
ples of the Gods to be built in the higheſt places , and the lands 
of private perſons to be diſpoſed , partly ar the confines of the 
Country, partly ncer the City, whereby both parts of the Coun- 
rry ſhould meet in Tribute and Tax. They likewiſe well or- 
dered the inſtitution of Sodalrtzes , and a publick care for the edu- 
cation of children , and that thoſe who are too young or too old 
ſhould not marry, to prevent their having weak children. Like- 
wiſe; that nothing mixt be taken away , nothing pertc& expo- 
ſed, abortion not procured, Thus much ot Polttic#. 
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CHAP. I, 


of ME TAPHYSICK. 
T HE fourth and laſt part of Pluloſophy , which treateth of 


Exs in generall , is by Ariſtotle eermed ſometimes, F:rſt, Phalo- 
ſopby , ſometimes w:ſcome, ſometimes Theologte, by his followers 
and Interpreters called CMetaphyſick , trom the order thereof , as 
eAlexander Aphrodiſeus and Phileponus affirm, being placed after 
Phyſick, as treating of a leſſe known, and more noble objec. 

Upon this ſubjc<ct , there are fourteen bookes of Ar:ſtotle ex- 
tant, which, faith Alexander Aphrodiſeus , by the method of the 
diſcourlc and ſtile, are caſily cvinced ro be his. 

* Metaphyſick conſidereth Es as it 1s Exs, and the primary a weryghyy. 
caule thereof. ® Ezs 15 Analogous, predicated primarily of fub- hb. 6. cap.x. 
ſtance, which is one eſſence; of Accidents , not f1mply, bur in re- > Lib.4.cap.2, 
gard of their common attribution to ſubſtance. Es thus being 
one analogically , the fcience thereof is one like:viſe ; bur ut 
treaterh chiefly of ſubſtance , becauſe that is the firſt eflence 
upon which the teſt depend, and from which they arc dcno- 
minated. 


Er ws O_o _— 


CHAP. IL 
Of the firſt Principle. 


He firſt moſt common axiom, or complex princ1plc, 15 this , Cop. z 
It is impeſſile that the ſame this ſhould be aud nut Len the ſame, 
and according to the ſame reſp? tl. 

To this principle , all demonſtrations and OPINIONS ATC rCAt1- 642. 4, © 
ced. Ir is 1t fcltc indemonſtrable , as being rhe firlt 5 otherwiſe 
there would be an infinite progrefſion in demonttration , and 
conſequently no demonttration. There 15 nothing more known 
by which it may be proved, no greater abſurdity cl«cn the deny- 
all of it, that an adverlary can be reduce to. 

With the firſt ,egatrwe principleythe firlt afi-matice hath a near gg, - 
affinity, It is neceſſary that every thing be prevrcated affirmattcely 01 
regatitely of another. It 1s nor true tn matter of a turure contin- 
gent detcrminately, bur only inJeterminatoly. This affrmarive 
Erinct- 
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principle therefore is not abſolutely thefirſt , yet is it true, ncj- 
ther can there be a medium betwixt contradictory propoſitions 
no more then betwixt even and uneven numbers: Every propo- 
ſition either afirmsvr denies, therefore every propoſition is ci- 
ther true or falſe; berween theſe there is no medium. 


$— — —_ —— 


CHAP. JII. 
Of Sub ſtance and Accident. 


a F Exs in generall there arc three diviſions, firſt, by zccidez; 
and per ſe; ſecondly, Potemtzall and ailrwe;thirdly,intentionsl!l 
and reall, 

Ot Es by accident tl:cre is no Science, for it is ind mannet z0x- 
ens, it hath no caule per ſe3 it 15 not gencrated or cotrupted py 
ſe; it is not alwaics, nor for the moſt part, nor neccſlary, whercas 
Science is of things contrary to theſe. 


bLib.9, ex. *Ers per ſe is divided into ten Categories. The firſt is ſulſt ace, 


c C0). 3, 


4 Cop. 4. 


and the firſt Ezs , and conſequently the firit Coogery , for it 15 
predicated ix quid of thic firit ſubject , whereas Accidents ar- 
predicated zz quale or quantum, Again, ſubſtance only is Exs p:, 
ſe, accidents are Es as they are aftcfions of ſubſtance, Subſtance 
1s the firſt Exs, Ly Reaſon or defixation, becaulc accicents ate dch- 
ned by Subſtance. By knowledge, becauſe the knowledge of acci- 
dents, depends on the knowledge of ſubſtance. By :tme , fot there 
15 ſome ſubſtance without accident, as God and Intelligences,but 
there is no accident without a ſubſtance, Likewilc material tub- 
ſtances areprecedent in Time, at leaſt roſome accidents , which 
arrive unto them after they have ſome time generated, And 
laſtly, Ly Natere, for the ſubject is, by Nature, bctore that which 
inhereth in ir. Hence this part of Phyſick treatcth oncly ot 
ſubſtance. 
© Subjc& or ſubſtance is threefulds matter, form, compoſiram. The 
rwo latter are more Exs then matter,though matter be truly tub- 
ſtance, as being the firſt and laſt ſubjc& which remaineth, though 
all the affe&ions of a body be taken away, This is firſt matter , 
which in itſelf is neither complcat ſubſtance nor quantitative , 
nor in any other Category. Neither is it firſt ſubſtance , tor that 
is ſeparable, and may exiſt by its own power without others. 
Thar 1s likewiſe a determinate, perfect, fingular ſubſtance z bu: 
matter cannot be ſeparated from form , neither is ir {ingular or 
detcrminable, 
*Form is that which the thing it ſelfe 1s ſaid to be, per ſe, 
NT} Wiunu, the being of a thing what it was , the whole common n4- 


ture and cf{ence of a thing, anſwerable to the definition. _ 
: poi, 
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pound ſenible ſubſtances have a proper definition 3 but ens by 
accident , conſiſting of ſubject and accident, hath not, though it 
may be by accident deſcribed and explained. Even Categoricall 

<cidents being one pey ſe, and of one nature, have a quiddrty and 
definition , not ſimply as ſubſtances, bur after their owne 
manner, 

* Mattey and form are not properly generated , but the whole e cg. 8. 
(ompettum, whereto 1deas | ſeparate tubſtances, ] confer nothing, 
neither as efficient, ner exemplary Cauſes. 

"The common ſubſtanciall, or tormall parts of the thing de- f Cap. 19 
fined , are tobe pur into the definition of the whole; but the 
materiall parts of the Indiizduum it felfe , mult nor, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Power and A&. 


*R [Ext Sabſianre we come to Power and AF. Power is cither a Lib.g.c, t. 
athryue or paſſice: Altive power 15 the princtple of changing 

other thin9s, or ating on another , in as much as it is another. Patlive 
powet 1s 1n a manner the {ame with a&tive, tor the motion of 
paſhon and aCtion is really the ſame , neither can one be without 
the other, though {imply they are diverſe; being in different ſub- 
jects, paſhve in rnc Patient, a&tive in the Agent. 

» Ot powers, ſome are wodof Reaſon, as the power of wat- b cg, z. 
ming; ſome rartorall, as Arts : The rationall are of contraries , 
as Medicine 1s of health and fick ; the irrationall ot one only, as 
hear produceth kear. 

© The power(contraty to the Megarick Piilotophers, followers < Cap. 3 
of Zeno) remains, although not reduced to aft; tor we call a 
man Archztett , though he be not actually employed in buzldrng. 
Agzin, Animals have ſenſe, even when they are not in act. 
Thirdly , it were impoſſible any thing could be which were not 
aQually. Peſible is that whole power, it 1t were reduced to act, 
would not imply any impoſlibility. 

« They are miſtaken , who think there is any thing poſhble 4 Cap. 4. 
which ſhall never aftually be, or that there are powers whole 
as are impoſſtble; for hence it would follow , thar all things 
ſhould be poſſible, nothing impoſſible. Puſſible 15 thar which doti 
or may follow from ſome power ; it it never tolloweth, or com- 
meth out of that power , it is impoſſible, That which 1s poſſible 
therefore, muſt ar fome time or other be in 2ct. 

* Of powers thete are three kinds, ſome naiurall, as Senſes; e Caf. 5, 
fome acquired by cuſtome, as playing on a Pipes lome by drſcrpline, 
as Arts. The two laſt require previous operations , the naturall 
do not, Naturall and irrationall powers are neceſſarily reduced 
(nnn) to 


a Lib, 6.c. 2. 
b Lib. g.c. 19» 
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to a&t, when the Agent and Patient are ata due diſtance, and 
there is nothing bertwixt ro hinder them. The rationall powers 
are not fo, for they are free to at or not to at as they pleaſe. 

*A&1s, when che rhing that was in power is otherwiſe then 
when 1t was in power. 

8 All act is before power , and before all nature which is con- 
tained under power, by reaſo7, ſence, and time. By reaſon, becauſe 
power is defined by a&. By ttme, becauſe though power be tem- 
porall before act in rhe ſame numericall obje&-, tor a man may 
firſt be learned betorc he actually be ſuch; yet, in diffcrent 
things of the ſame ſpecics, act is ever before power in time for 
nothing can be made or reduced from power, unleſſe by an agent 
actually exiſtent. 

Laſtly , a&is before power zz eſſeace ; firſt, becauſe it is later 
in generation, {or generation beginneth from the imperfect ſtare 
of a thing , and proceederth to the perfet. Now all generation 
proccedcth trom power toact. Secondly, at is the end of power; 
but the end, as 1t is later in generation, ſo is it more perfe&t 
by nature, and firſtin intention. 


CHAP. V. 
Of True and Falſe. 


2 T*He firſt diviſion of Exs is into 1:eni®hall and reall, * The 
intentionall 1s either tywe or falſe. The intelle& aſſerterh 
truly, if irs judgment be conformable to the thing ; falſely, it not 
conformable, tor there is compoſition and diviftion in the things 
themſelves, as well as in the intelle&, Whence it the intellect 
compound things by athrmation,as they are really compounded, 
or divide them by negation, as they are really divided, it afſer- 
teth truly, otherwiſe talſely. Truc and falſeare in rhe ſimple 
apprehenſion of things, bur ſimply, not enunciatively , fo ac that 
truth is nothing, bur a {imple perception of the object ; talſhood 
a non-perccption or ignorance thercof z though ignorance be not 
roperly falſity. Whence ſimple apprehenhhion may be true in 1t 
Felfe, talſe it cannot be; tor taltity requireth compotition. 

Complex truth and talſhood may be of the ſame ſeparate ſub- 
ſtances. 

He cannot be deceived in the knowledge of things immouable, 
whoſoever hath once conceived them #mmutable ;, tor either he 
will judge alwaics truth , or alwaies crre, becauſe things 1m- 
movable are alwaics in the ſame manner. The viciſhtude and 
deception, and truc and falſe judgment, is only in things contin- 
zent and mutable. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of one, the ſame, and diverſe. 


a Ne 1s an afteCtion of Exs, not a ſublance as Pythagoras and a Cap. : 


Plato affirmed, bur a C a'egoreme, predicated of c\ cry thing 
as it 1 £ns. To one 1s oppoſite mary; by prizatice oppoliti- 
on, and therefore one 15 manifeſted by many , as indivitble by 
diviſible, the privation by the habir. For diviſible is more known 
roſenſe then indivilible, and multitude then unity. Tooxe are rc- 
terred the ſame,equal!, like; to mas, 4, diters, u,.equall, unlike. 


> Things are dve7ſe, cither by Genus or ſpecres 3, Ly genus thole þ cop. 3. 


which have not the ſame marter, nor a mutuall generation 3/ or 
whercot one pertaines to corrup:rtle ſubſtance, the other to incor- 
ruptible. By ſpectes , thoſe which have the ſame eas. Genus is 
chat wherein thoſe things thar are diverſe arc ſaid to be the ſame 
according to ſubſtance. 


PE 
———— 


CHAP. VII, 


Of immortall, eternall and immoveable ſubſtances. 


* C Ubſtance is threefold; two kinds aaturall >, whereof one 15 « 146, xz. c; 
« *corruptible, as Animal, the other ſemprternall,as Heaven, The 14-<. 5. 


third 15 ?mmoveable. 

Thar there is a perperuall immoveable ſubſtance, 1s proved 
thus. Subſtances are firſt Exs , therctore 1t all ſubſtances are cor- 
ruptible, all things likewiſe muſt be corruprible, which 1s talle: 
for there is an cternall locall mot:on, circular,proper to Heaven, 
which it 1s not pofſible ſhould have had a beginning,or ſhall have 
a diflolution, no more then time. It therctore Tzme be erernall as 
motion, there muſt neceſſarily be tome incorruptible and eternal 
ſubſtance, not only that wherein that cternall motion exiſts, the 
Heaven it (elf; bur one ſubſtance, which {o moveth, that rhough 
it remain its ſelf moveable, yer it moverh others trom erernity to 
eternity, not having only the power of moving , but being cont!- 
nually in the a& of motion. For Plato and the rcft, who concet- 
ved God to have done nothing tor a great while, erre, becaule 
that powet were fruſtrancous which were not reduced to act. 
Belides,tnotion would not have been ctcrnall, unlefle che moving 
ſubſtance were not only ctcrnall,and in pcrperuall actuall i:iott- 
tion; bur ſuch likewiſe, that ir could not but it mult move 2ll- 
waics, as being a pure 2c void of power. | 

Hence the ſubſtances which cauſe cternall moripn are void oi 
(nnn 2) matter 


* 


2a Cop - 7+ 
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matter, for they move from an eternall a&, andare void of all 
power. 

In things that ſomtimes are, ſomtimes are not, power is pre- 
cedent to acts but {imply and abſolutely act is precedent to pow. 
cr, For , neither things naturall nor arrtificiall are reduced from 
power to act, but by ſomthing that actually exiſts. Now if the 
tame thing alwaies return by a circular motion , it neceſfaril 
followeth, thar- there is ſomthing ercrnall which remaineth ever 
the ſame, and opcrateth in the fame manner. Such an eternall 
firft moving ſubſtance is the firſt Heaven. The viciffitude of Genz- 
ratiop and corruption 15 not cauſed by the firſt Heaven, for that 
moverh alwaies in the ſame manner, bur by the inferiour Orbes, 
eſpecially the Sun, which by his acceſſion bringerth life, by his rc- 
ceffion death to all things mortall. 

Thus is the firſt Heaven eternall, for it is moved with eternall 
motion; beſides which there is ſomthing which alwaies moveth, 
and is never moved it fſclt, and is eternall, and ſubſtance , and 
ar. 


b— — 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Gods. 


' P's firft mover , moverh in the ſame manner as things appe- 
tible and intelligible, thar is, it ſo moverh others, as ir elf 
remaineth immoveable, The motion of the firſt Agent, as it is the 
firſt efficient cauſe, conſiſterh in that influence thereof, whereby 
it concurreth cffeCively with the inferiour Intelligences in mo- 
ving its own orb. Wherefore the cfficience of the firſt mover is 
an application of the powers of the infcricur movers to their pro- 
per works, wherein he concurreth with them actively, and inde- 
pendently. Thus the Intclligenccs move the Heavens, not for the 
gencraffon of inferiour things (for the end muſt be more noble 
chen the means ) but for that chick and amiable good, whereunto 
they endeavour tobe like, as their ultimate end. 
sThe firſt mover is void of mutation, an exs, wholly and _ 
neceſſary, and conſequently the principle of all. Upon this furl 
principle depend Heaven and nature, becauſe without him,their 
ultimate end and firſt cfficient, nothing can be, or be opcrated. 
This firſt mover, God, enjoycth the molt perfect life, perpetual 


and moſt plcaſant, which abſolute fclicity 1s proper to him 5 for 
as much as ke underſtandeth and contemplateth himſelf with 
infinite delight. For, as we arc happy in contemplation that laſts 
bur a little while, ſo is God moſt trappy, in the infinite and moſt 
5 gy contemplation of himſelf, who 1s of all things moſt admi- 
rable, 


God 
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Got is an eternall living berng, the beſt of beings, an tmmoveable 
ſ-+, ance, ſeparate from ſenſible __. Lord of corporeall quantity , 
x1u-v4t pay's and indiviſible ; for tuch muſt that principle or ſub- 
ſtarice be which moveth ininfinict rime. Nothing finite hath in- 
finite power, All magnitude muſt be cither f;zzte or infinite. Fi- 
nite magnirude cannor move in infinite time; infinite magnitude 
there is not, as we proved inthe Phyſick, 

God is #mpaſiible, not ſul jett to alteration ; the firft locall motion, 
which 15 the circular, not being competible ro God, becauſe he is 
immoveable, it followerh that other motions thar induce paſhon 
or altcration-, and are later then locall mation cannot likewiſe 


be competent to him. 


— 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Intelligences. 


* TYEfſides this firſt Subſtance the mover of the firſt Heaventhere a co. 2. 


muſt likewiſe be orher ſubſtances ſeparate from matter , e- 
ternall and immoveable, preſident over the motions of the in- 
feriour orbes; ſo that after what number and order thoſe orbes 
are diſpoſed, according to the ſame are theſe erggnall moving , 
and immovecable ſubſtances ordered. . fy 

From the number of the motions may be colleed he number 
of the Sphears, and conſcquently of the ſubſtances moving, which 
according to eAriſtotle are 47. 

Heaven is numerically oxe, becauſe the firſt mover 1s one. Ir is 
an ancient Tradition thax theſe firſt ſubſtances that move the 
Heavens are Gods. This opinion is truly divine 53 but what is ad- 
ded, that they had the ſhape of men,or ſome other Animal , was 
only invented for perſwaſion of the common people , for uſe of 
Laws, and the convenience of Life. Thus much may ſerve for 2 
ſhort view of his CMetaphyſichs. 
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CHAP. I. 


Hs Country, Parents, Maſters. 


HEOPHRASTUS ſucceeded Aviſtatle , 
he was born at Ereſtus,( as * Plutarch, Laeriins, 


* Deexil. and others affirme )a Sea-town of Leslox, (ea- 
| | PD1M red upon a hall z As © S:rabo delcribes it, diſtant 

a Lib, 13, Ec from S/grium'18 Stadt. 

Gs His Father was named Melaztes, as Athe- 

- Said nodorus affirmcth , according to others, Leo, 


by profeſſion a Fuller. Theophraſtus was firſt called Tyrtamus, He 
heard Leuczppws in his own Country, afterwards went to Plato, 
and laſtly became an auditor of Ajtotle, who changing the 
roughneſle 4" called him , as Surdas ſaith, firſt Euphra- 
ſtus , afrerWrdFTheophraſtus , from the divine eloquence of his 
d Pref. lib, 1, ſpcech, wherein (as Cicero, © Pliny, Laertius, © S:xabo, and others 
eLi9.13- aver)heexcclled all the reſt of ls Dilciples. | 
f Loert. fHe was likewiſe ſo quick of apprehenſion , that what Plato 
had ſaid of Ariſtotle and Xenucrates, Arijlotle apply'd ro him and 
Callifbeces. Theophraſtus was acute to admiration , ready to ap- 
prehcnd every thing that he taught; Cal/i/{hezes was dull: ſo that 
one needed a bridle, che other a ſpur. 


« = 
LO — 


CHAP. II, 
His Profeſſion of Philoſophy, and Diſciples. 
Laert. Suid. A Riſtotle retiring to ({al:1s, in the 24 year of the 114" Olym- 


piad , being importuncd by his Nitciples ro appoint a ſuc- 

ceſſour, made choice of Theophyaftus ( as hath becn already rela- 

ted in the htc of Ariſtotle) who thereupon undcrtook the go- 

vcrnment of the School, and, Ariſtotle dying , lived in his Gar- 

den, Demetrius Phalertus cohabiting with him. Thus time Wherc- 

b Lib- 15.c.1. in Theophraſtus flouriſhed, is reckoned by ® Pl;zy to be avout 

< Flin. 39-1; the 440*" year from the building of Rome 3 © 390 yCars, a5" Sal- 
nien. pag. 359. Maſp.45 rightly rcads, before that time wherein P/z,y Wrote. 

e Athen. lib. 1. © Hermippus ſaith, he went at ccrtain houres to the GR : 

ncat! 
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neatly dreſſed, and rhere (itting down , diſcourſed in ſuch man- 

ner, that he 6mittcd no geſture ſuitable ro rhe argument where- 

upon he treated , ſo thar once to expreſle a Glutron , he lickedl 

hus lips. 

f In the fourth year of the 118" Olympiad, Xezippus being f Leert. Athed, 
Archon , Sophocles , ſon of eAmphiclides , procured a Law to be i" 
made , forbidding all Philoſophers to keep publick Scholes , 
unleſſe ſuch only, as the Senate and people thould think fir to 
licenſe; if any did otherwiſe, he ſhould be pur to death. By this 
decree , faith Atheneus, he baniſhed all the Philoſophers our of 
the City , amongſt the reſt Theophraſtus , who the year follow- 
ing returned, when as Philo, a Diſciple of Ariftotle , accuſed So- 
phocles for having done contrary to Law: VWhereupon the Athe- 
nians revers'd the decree, fined Sophecles five Talents , and cal- 
led home the Philoſophers ; by which means, Theophraſtus re- 
turning, was reinſtated in the School. 

Laertius {aith , there came to hear him 2000 Diſciples 3 Sut- 
das ſaith ( if there bc no miſtake in the number ) 4470. of whom 
were Strato, his Succeſſor , Demetrius Fhalereus , Nichomacbus ſon 
of Ariſtotle, whom Ariftippus ſaith, he much afteed ; Eraſiſtratus 
the Phyſician, as ſome aftirme, and Menander the Comick 
Poet. 


CHAP. 1Il, 


His Uertues and Apophthe gmes, 


: Hr _ exceeding learned and ſtudious , as Pawph:la affir- a Leer. 
meth. 

bHe was very liberall in' conferring benefits , and a great gr. 
cheriſher of learning, | 

*He made collections of mony tor the conventions of Philo- « a, je. : 
lophers , not for luxury , but for temperance , and learned diſ- : 
courſes. 
. *Hetwice freed his Country , being under the oppreſſion of 4 Plur. '«dv. 
Tyrants. a 

* Caſſander {on of Antipa'er much eſteemed him, and P:elomy the e Leert, 
firſt wrote Letters to him. 

'He was ſo much honoured by the Athenians , that Agnondes e141, 
accuſing him of Impiety, very hardly efcaped from bcing fined 
himſelte. 
 *Of his Apophthegmes are remembered theſe. He ſaid, it is *L«r; 
more ſafe truſting to an unbridled hotte, then intemperate 
lpeech. 

*Toa young man at a Feaſt ſilent If you hold your peace , bLaers 
ſaith he , becauſe you are fooliſh , then you are wiſe 3 bur, it 
you 
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c Laert. Stok. 


d Plur. vit. 
Demof}, 


e Symp. lib. 2. 


f Flut.de An. 


£ Plut. de frat. 
amr, 


h Plut. de ſa- 
art- terd. 


i $10b, 


k $tob, Ser, 
Tot. 


1 Ser. 122, 
m <e. 136. 


n Ser. 139-- 


© Ser. 141. 
p Ser. 162, 
q Ser. r85. 


r Ser. 193. 


7 Ser. 297* 


you arc wiſe, you do tooliſhly in holding your peace, 
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* He uſed to ſay, of all things that arc ipent, time is the mog 


Precious, 


* Being demanded, as Arrfto ſairh , what he thought of De. 
moſtbenes; he anſwer'd, he is worthy of this City; of Demades z he 
is above the City. 

©To Philip Son of (aſfander he ſaid, I wonder your eyes do not 
make muſick » the pipe of your noſe coming ſo directly upon 
them. 

fTo prove that riches are not to bc lov'd and admir'd hee in- 
ſtanced Calltas, a rich Arhenian, and 1ſmeras a Theban ; theſe 
faich he, uſe the ſame things, as Socrates and Epamiz.on:/as. 

* He {aid we mwuſtnot love ſtrangers, to the end we may make 
tryall of them, but make tryall of chem. to the end we may loye 
chem... - - 
- He ſaid the Soul paid a dear rent for her habitation in the 
body. |; 

He ſaid Falſhood raifed from Calumny and Envy , endu- 
reth a little while , bur ſoon periſheth. 

« Seeing a young man bluſh, be of good comforr ſaith he,thatis 
the conjglntes ot Vertue. 

! He uſed to ſay, ſtand in awe of thy ſclf, and thou ſhalt tiotbe 
aſhamed before other. 

” He ſaid the good nced but few Laws, fot things are not ac- 
commodated to —_ bur, Laws to things. 

* The envious are morc unhappy then others in this reſpe&, 
that they are troubled not only ar their misfortunes, but alſo at 
the good fortunes of others. _ : 

_ ® Being demanded what preferved humane lite, he ſaid, bene- 
ficence, reward, and puniſhment. _— 

- PHeſaid, Honours arc to be acquired, not by converſation 
and favour, but by action. 

1 Being demanded what Love is, he anſwered , the paſſion of 
an idle ſoul. 

” He ſaid a woman ought not to be {cen her {elt, nor behold 0- 
thers richly attired, for both are inticements to dithoneſty, 

' He ſaid, Love is an exceſſive deſire of fomrhing irrational,the 
entrance thereof caſic, the diſingagement ditficulr. 
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CHAP.IV. 
His Will and Death. 0 
: His Will is thus delivered by Laertius, a Leert. 


E all well; but if any thing bappen otherwiſe, thus we 
wwe order. All thoſe goods which belong to the Houſe, 

I bequeath to Melantes 2nd Pancreon Sonnes of 
Leo; Thoſe which are ſet apart for Hipparchus, Iwill be 
thus diſpoſed. Firſt, that the ftudy and Ornaments belong- 
ing thereunto be perfeied , and if any thing may be added 
more to beautifie them, that it be done. Next, that the ſtatue 
of Ariſtotle be ſet up in the Temple , and the other Dona- 
ries which were before inthe Temple. Moreover that the 
little walk which is near the School be built new , not worſe 
then it was before, and that the Maps of the World be pla- 
ced tn the lower Walk, That an Altar likewiſe be built , 
wanting nothing of perfeion and ſplendor. I will that the 
ſtatue of Nicomachus as big as the hfe be finiſhed; it is in 
Praxiteles's hands; let him go onwub it. Let it be placed 
whereſoever they ſhall think good, who have the diſpoſall 
of the reſt, and are named in my Will. Thus much for the 
Temple and Donaries. My Land at Stagira I bequeath to 
Callinus, all my Books to Neleus, The Garden and Walk, 
and all the houſes belonging to the Garden I bequeath to my 
Friends bereafter named, that they may exerciſe themſelves 
and ſtudy Philoſophy therein, for men caunot alwaies be a- 
broad. But with condition, that they do not alienate it , nor 
pretend any propriety thereto,but efteem it a thing ſacred in 
common poſſeſſion , making uſe of all things therein as be- 
cometh juſt and loving Friends. The perſons to whom | wil 
that this bein common , are, Hipparchus, Neleus, Strato , 
Callinus, Demorimus, Demaratus, Callifthenes, Me- 
lantes, Pancreon, and Nicippus, Let alſo Ariſtotle, ſozme 
of Midias and Pythias , if be deſire to ſtudy Philoſopby, 
(000) partake 
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partake likewiſe of the ſame priviledge, and let the moſs an. 
tient of the Overſeers take great care of him, that be bein« 
Prubled as well as 15 poſſeble in Philoſophy. Let as be buri. 
ed in that part of the Garden, which iyey ſhall think moſt 
conven:nt , not erect ng a Monument, or any thing that ts 
ſumptuous over our Graves Thus let all things be ordered 
according as is ſaid; the Temple, Monument, Garden, and 
walk repaired; let Pompylus , who dwelleth an them , take 
charge of them, and of other things as be did heretofore, 
for whoſe pains therem, let the Poſſeſjors thereof conſider 
bum. As for Pompylus and Threpta, who bavebeen 
long ſince manuuntted, and done us g02d ſervice, if there be 
any thing which we have beſtowed upon them, or they them. 
ſelves bawe required, as alſo the 2600 Drachmes which 1 
appointed to be given to them and Hipparchus , let then 
firmly poſſeſs it all,as Ihawe often expreſſed toMelantes,@- 
Pancreon, who aſſented therewito, Moreover 1 beſtow on 
then Somatales and the Girle. Of my ſervants, I manumit 
Molon, and Cimon, and Farmenon; as for Manes and 
Callias, when they fhall have lived four years in the Gar- 
dens, diſcharging their Office unblamably, I will they be ſet 
at liberty. Of the Domeſtick TUtenſills, let the Overſeers 
beſtow ou © ompylus as many 45 they think fit, and ſell the 
reſt. lo Demotimus [ give Carto, t Neleus, Donax; let 
Eubiys be ſold, Let Hipparchus gzve to Callinus 3000 
dr-achms. And for Melantes & Fancreon, if we didnot look 
«pon Hipparchus, as having heretofore been wery beneficial 
to us, anduow quite ſhipwrack @ in his Fortunes, wee 
ſhould have appointed him a joint-eState with Melantes 
and Pancreon. But becauſe 1 concave it were not eaſie for 
them to be jomed in the ordering of oue F amily with him,and 
that it would be more to their advantage to recerve ſomtbing 
certam f rom Hipparchus, for theſe r: aſons. let Hippar- 
chus gzwe 19 cach of them, Mcelantes and Þ ancreon, 4 [- 
lent. Let b 11 likewiſe duly furniſh the Owerfecrs with all 
charges mceſfary tor the performance Of the forementioned 
works 3 
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works; which done, let Hipparchus be free and diſcharged 


from all debts and Covenants to me. If any benefit come to 


Hipparchus from Chalcis on my behalf,let him wholly enjoy 
it as his own. Be theſe the Owerſeers of thoſe things con- 


tamedin my Will; Brpparchus, Nelens, Strabo , Calli- 
nus, Demotimus, Calliſthenes, Crelſarchus, 


Coptes of the Will of Theophraſtus, ſigned with his Ring, are kept 3 
the firſt by Hegefias ſor of Hipparchus. witneſſes , Callippus 4 Pela- 
near, Philomelus, az Euonymean ; Lylander ax Hybear; Philion, 
an Alopectan. The ſecond Olympiodorus hath atteſted by the ſame 

ons. The third 1s 1a the hands of Adimantus , delzvered ro his 
ſoz Androſthenes. w:reſſes, Aimneſtus, ſoz of Cleobulus ; Lyli- 
ſtrarus ſoz of Phidion, a T h4ſ1a; Strato, ſox of Arcelilaus, a Lamp- 
ſacenez Thelippus, ſos of Thelippus, of the Potters (ireet; Dioſcort- 
des, ſon of Dionyl1us, an Epricephrfiap, Thus ( laith Laerttus ) was 
his WILL. 
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He dicd old, having lived cighty five years , his ſpirits being Laerr. 


waſted, as Sz1das afhirmes , with continuall writing 3. and, upon 
the marriage of one of his Dilciples, giving himſelte ſome inter- 
miſſion and reſt, it occation'd his end. 


As he lay upon his death-bed , * C:cero ſaich, He blamed Nature * Tuſcul, fib, 4; 


for gruing Herts and Crowes ſo long life that could do 3.0 200d therety , 
andto Man, who could do meſt good, ſo ſhort ; whereas if man had been 
allowed longer time , his l:{e might have been adorned with the perte- 
f10% of arts and learizng, Thus he complained , that affoon as he 
- came within the view of theſe, he was taken away. 


His Diſciples came ro him, and asked him it he had any gr. 


thing to ſay to them ; Nyth:/ng, faith he , but that the hfe of man 
loſeth many pleaſures only for glory. When ne begin to live, then we ate 
nothing 15 more unprofitable then the deſire of > 'Y. But be bappy, and 
ether grue over ſtudy, for it 1s Tery laborious, or go perſeuerantly 
throu o 1t , for it 15 of great glory. The tauity of life rs much greater 
then . benefit thereof. But, Ihaule mot time to adurſe you what to do + 
do you conſider at letſure what 15 beſt for you : In ſaying which words 
he expired. The whole people of Athens followed his body on 


foot to thegra Ve, 


CHAP. V. 


H:s Writings. 


E left many writings, whereof , faith Laer:2us, becaule they 
L Jare full of all kinde of learning, I thought good to give this 
Catalogue. 


Firft. 


(000 2) 
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Fir Analyjticks 3. 

Latter Analyticks 7. 

Of the Analyſis of Syllogrſms, 1. 

Epitome of Analyticks 1 . 

Places of Deduthon 2. = 

Azonifticks , concerning the Theory of Erifiick argu- 
ments. 

Of the Senſes 1. 

To Anaxagoras 1. 

Of Anaxagoras 1, 

Of eAnaxtimenes 1. 

Of Archelaus T. 

Of ſalt, ratre, allom 1. _ ; 

Of Combuſtibles 3 or , as the other Edition, of things 

that may be petrified 2. 

Of 1ndruiſtble lines 1. 

Of Auſcultation 2. 

Of Winds 1. | 

The differences of Vertue 1. 

Of a Kingdome 1. 

Of the Diſcipline of a King 1. 

Of Lzves 3. 

Of old age 1. 

Of the: Aſtrology of Democritus 1. 

Of ſubltme things 1. 

of Apparittons 1. 

Of humor, colour, fleſh 1. 

Of the Deſcription of the world 1. 

Of Maz x. 

A colleftzon of the Dofirines of Diogenes 1. 

Of Defirttions 3. | 

Erotick 1, 

eAnother of Love 1. 

Of Felicity 1. 

Of Specres 2. 

Of the Epilepfie 1. 

Of Divine 1nſpiration T. 

Of Empedocles 1. 

Epichirems 18. 

Inſtances 3. 

Of Voluntary 1. 

Epitome of Plato's Commonwealth 2. 

Of the arverſity of voice in Creatures of the ſame kinae 1. 

Of Subitaeous apparittons I, 

Of bittng andblowes 1. 

Of Animals that are ſaid to have wildome 7. 

Of thoſe which dwell 17 ary places 1. 


of 
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Of thoſe which change colour 1. 
Of thoſe which dwell in caves 1. 
Of Animals 7. _ 
Of Pleaſure according to Ariſtotle 1. 
Of Pleaſure, another, I. 
Theſes 24. 
Of hot and cold 1. _ 
Of dizzineſſe and dimneſſe 1. 
Of Sweat 1. ; 
Of Affirmation and Negation t. 
Calliſthenes, or of Grief el.» 
Of Labours 1, 
Of Motion 3. 
Of Stones 1. 
Of Peſttlence 1. 
Of Farnting 1. 
Megarick 1. 
Of Melancholy 1. 
Of Metals 1. 
Of Honey 1. 
Of the collefirons of Metrodorus 1. 
Subltme diſcourſes 2. 
of — i 
Of Lawes alphabetically 24. 
Epitome of Lawes 10. 
To Definitions 1. 
Of Odoys 1. 
Of Wine and Oyle. 
Firſt propoſitions, 18. 
Legiſlateve 3. 
Politicks 6, : 
Politick according to ſeveral occaſtons 4; 
Politick Cuſtomes 4. 
Of the beſt (ommonwealth 1. 
Collet1on of Problems 5. 
Of Proverbs 1. | 
Of Congelation and Liquef ation 1. 
Of Fire 2. 
Of Winds 1, 
Of the Palſey x. 
Of Suffocation 1. 
Of Madneſſe 1. 
Of Paſſions 1. 
Of Srgnes 1, 
Sophiſmes 2. 
Of the ſolution of Syllogiſms 1. 
Topicks 2. 
of 
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Of puniſhment 2. 
Of Harre 1. 
Of Tyranny 1. 
Of Water 3. 
Of ſleep and dreams 1. 
endjhip 3. 
Of Ambition 2. 
'Of Nature 3. 
Of Phyſick 17. 
Of the Epitome of Phyſicks, 2. 
Phyſicks 8. y 
To Naturall Philoſophers 1. 
Of Naturall Heſtorzes 10. 
Of Naturall (auſes 8. 
Of Chyles 5. 
Of falſe Pleaſure 1. 
Of the Soul 1. Theſis. 
Of undoabted Faith 1. 
Of ſomple dubitations 1. 
Harmomcks 1, 
Of Vertue, 1. 
Occaſions or ContradzHions 1. 
Of Sentence 1, 
Of Rearegulous 1, 
Meridians 2: 
Drviſions 2, 
Of Differences 1. 
Of Injuries 1. 
Of Calumny 1. 
Of praiſe 1. 
Of Expertence 1. 
Epiſtles -L 
Of caſuall Ammals 1. 
Of Selefiton 1. 
Encomiums of the Gods 1, 
Of Feſtruals 1. 
Of Proſperity x: © 
of Enthymemes 1. 
Of zzventions 2. 
Morall diſputes 1. 
Morall deſcriptions 1. 
Of Tumult 1, 
Of Hiſtory 1. 
Of the judgment of Syllo giſmes 1. 
Of flattery x. 
Of the Sea 1. 
To Caſlander, of a Kingdome 1. 
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Of Cemedy 1. 

of Metieo/st. 

of's peech 1. 

Colletiton of wores 1, 

Solutions 1. 

Of Muſick 3. 

Of Meteors 1. 

Megacles 3 

Of Laps 1. 

Of things contrary to Law 1. 

A Cllettion of the Dotirizes of Xenocrates I. 
Coatabulations 1. . 

Of an Oath 1 

Rhetorical Precepts 1, 

Of riches 1. 

Of Poeſy 1, 

Problems, Politick, Ethick, Phyſick, E10:1ck I, 
Froverts 1, 

Colleflion of Problems x. 

Of Phyſicall Pr.blems 1. 

Of E xample $ 

Of Propoſition and Narration 1. 

Of Poeſ manaber,n. 

of the wiſe men 1 

Of Aduce 1, 

Of Solgciſmes 1. 

Of the Art of Rhetojick 1. 

Of Rhetoricall Arts, 73 kinds. 

Of Hypocriſy 1. 

Ariftotelick, or Theophraftick Commentaries E. 
Natarall Sentences 16. 

Epitome of Phyſicks 1, 

Of Gratitude 1. 

Ethick-Charatters 

Of Falſhood and Trath 1 

of the Hiſtory of Diuty 6. 

Of the Gods 3. 

Geometricall Hiſtories 4. 

Epitome of Ariſtotle, concerning Anamals &, 
Epichirems 2. 

Theſs 3. 

Of a Kingdom 2. 

Of Cauſes 1. 

Of Democritus vr. 

Of Calumny 1. 

Of Generation 1, 

Of the Prudence aud Mannezs of Antmals 1. 
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Of Motron 2. 

Of Sight 4. 

To definitions 2. 

Of being Gruen 1. 

Of Greater and Leſſer 1. 

Of Muſick 1. 

Of the druine Beatttude 1. 

To thoſe of the Academy 1. 

Protreptick 1. | 

How a (ity may be beſt inhabited 1. 

Commentaries 1. py 

Of the fiery ebullitionin Sicily 1. 

Of Things granted 1. 

Of the mazes of Knowing 1. 

Of the Lying Argument 3. 

Ante-Topick 1. 

TocAſcbylus 1. 

Aſtrological Hiſtory 6. 

Arithmeticall Hiſtories of Encreaſe 1. 

eMAcicharus 1. 

Of Judicial Orations 1. 

Epiſtles concermng Altycreon to Phanias and Nicanor, 

Of Prety 1. 

Emas 1. 

Of opportunittes 2. 

Of ſeaſonable arſcourſes 1. 

Of the Inſtitution of Children 1. 

Another, different 1. 

Of Inſittation, or, of Vertues,or, of Temperance 1. 

Protreptick 1. | 

Of numbers 1. 

Definitions of Syllogiſtick ſpeech 1. 

Of Heaven 1, 

Poltick 2. 

Of Nature 1. ; 

Of Fruits and Animals. All which,ſaith Laertius,amount 
to 1182, Diviſions, Theſe Books,” as Theophraftus had ordered in 
his Will, were delivered to Neleus. What aftcrwards became of 
them, hath been rclated in the life of Ariſtotle 
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STRAT O: 


CHAP.1. 


His Life. 


Trato was ſucceſſour to Theophraſtus. He was of a Lart. . , 
> Lampſacum, his Father © eArceſilaus , or, as ® (ire Lan: 
lome, © eArceſizs,mentioned in his Will. © He _ Suid. 
was a perſon of great wor:h, enunent {aith Daer- d Suid. 
tius, in all kinds of Philoſophy, but eſpecially 1n © S__ 
that which ts called Phyſick, the moſt antient and 
ſol:d part, * wherein he introduced many things # cic.de finid.5. 

new, 3 diſſenting not only from Plato, but from his Maſter Ariſto- g plu. adv. 

tle." From his excellency herein he as called the Natutall Philo- Nat, Colot., 
RY AT 1 4:..: a h cic. de. Nate 

ſopter: | He preſcribed a!l divine power to Nature. * Etiuck hee ,, 

rouched bur little. ' He rook upon him the government of the i cic. de Nat 

School, according to Apollodoyds, in the [ third ycar of the} t23' _ poty 

Olympiad,and continued therein 48. years. He inſtructed Prolomy | pg 

the ſon of Phrladelphas, who beſtowed 80 Talents upon him. 


———_— 


CHAP. II. | 
H:is Will and Death. 
His Will, faith Laertizs,was to this effect. 


things which are in my houſe I bequeath to Lampyri- 

on and Arcefilaus, Out of the money which 1 have at 
Athens, let my Executors firſt defray the charges of my 
Funeral, and the ſolemn rites after my enterrement, doing 
nothing ſuperfluouſly nor niggardly. The Executors of theſe 
things I appoint in my Will betheſe; Olympicus , Ariſti- 
des, Mnefigencs, Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gorgylus, 


Tm I order,againſt the time that I ball die. All thoſe 


® 


(PPP) 


STRATO. 


Diocles, Lyco, Athanes. I leave the School to Lyco, for 
the reſt are either too old, or otherwiſe employed. All the reſt 
ſpall do well if they confirm this choice that I bave made. ©] 
bequeath likgwiſe all my Books unto hymexce e which 
are wriften by our own band; beſides all VtenſullF, Caryey; 
and Cups for Feafting. Let the Executors "Five 556, 
Drachmes to Epicrates and one of the ſervants, which 
Arcefilaus ſhall think good. Let Lampyrion and Arceſj. 
laus diſcharge all the debts , which Datppus undertook for 
Hirzus. Let nothing be owing either to Lampyrion or tg 
the beirs of Lampyrion, but /et him be diſcharged of all , 
and the Executors beſtow on bim 500. Drachanes , and ojie 
of the ſervants, as Arccfilaus ſball think good;that baving 
taken nwch paines with us, he may bave ſufficient for food 
and rayment. I manumit Diophantus, and Dittles, and 
Abus. I give Simmias to Arcefilaus, I mannuimt Dromo, 
When Arcefilaus ſhall come, ket Hirzis with Olympicus 
and Epicrates , andthe reft of the Executors caſt up the 
Accounts of the charges of my Funerall and other things; 
whatſoever is over and above, let Arceſilaustakz it of O. 
lympicus, not preſſing hin: upon the day of payment, Let 
Arcefilaus d;ſcharge the Covenants which Strato made 
with Olympicus, and ,Aminias, which are in the hands of 
Philocrates Sor of Tiſamenus, As for my Tombe, let it be 
ordered as Arceſilaus, and Olympicus, and Lyco ſball 
think good. 


This was his 9411, preſerved by Ariſto the Chraz. He was of {0 
thin and low a'conſtitution,that he tclt not any pain at his death, 


Ot this name Laertius reckons cighr. 


The þ:yſt a Diſciple of /ſecrates. 
Tue ſecopd, this Philoſopher. 
The third a Phy 1ctan,Diſciple of Ergjiſtra'ts. 
The Fourth an Hiſtorian, who wrote the Wars of Phil'p and 
Perſ, £45 with the Romazxes. 
The ffr, is wanting. 
The ſ:xt,an Epigranumarick Pocr. 
The ſeteath, an anticent Poylician, 
The er2hth , a Pcriparctick, who lived at Alexand,1 2. 


CHAP. 


STRAT0. 


CHAP. IIL 
His Writings. 


tidas ſaith, he wrote many Books : Zertius gives this Cats- 


IP logue of them. 


Of a Kingdom 3. 

Of Juſtice 3. 

Of Good 3. 

Of God 3. 

Of Pranciples 3. 

Of Lrves. 

Of Fehcity. 

Of Philoſophy. 

Of Fortitude, 

Of Vacuum. 

Of Heaven. 

Of Breath. 

Of humane Natare. 

Of the generation of «Animals. 
Of mixtion. 

Of Sleep. 

Of Dreams. 

Of Srght, 

Of Senſe. 

Of Pleaſure. 

Of Colours, 

Of Diſeaſes. 

Of Judgements. 

Of Faculties. 

Of Metallick Machines? 
Of Hunger and Offuſcation, 
Of Light and Heavy. 

Of d;Uine inſpiration. 

0F Time. 

O” Aliment and augmentation. 
Of uncertarn Anmals, 

Of fabulous Anima v; 
Of Cauſes. 

Solutions of Queſttons . 


(ppp 2) 


STRA T0. 


Proems of Places. 

Of Accident. 

Of More and lejſe. 

Of Unjuſt. 

Of Preority and Poſtertority. 
Of Priority of Genus, 

Of Proprium. 


* Fture 

nfutations of TyUentions. 

Commentartes,whch are ſuſpetted. 

Epiſtles; beginning thus, Strato ro Arſince, Health: 


ITrato, faith Laertzus was fucceeded by Lycy , 
| Son of Aſfyanax of Troas, an cloquent per- 
fon, and excellent tur the education of 
Children. He heard alto Panthgius rhe 
Daalectick, 

He taid, chat as Horties need both brid!c 

{pur,{oin Children there muſt joined both 
modelty and ambition. Ot his floridk cx- 

| prefhon i is alledged this inſtance. Ot a poor 
Maid hec {aid 5 Bapy Nag PagTs2/ mare «5g Ss aoitty ae9 nds e760 9h Toy 
aXudioy Ths iAtxias wer, A matd 1s 4 heaty burden to her Parent when [he 
outruns the flowry ſeaſon of her youth For wan 1 4 dowey. Whence An 
tigonus (ard of him , that as the fragrancy and pleafantucfle of an 
excellent apple wil not adnur Tranſplantation; lo w batloe ver 
he {aid was to be heard only from himiclt. For this {weerne fie ot 
diſcourſe ſome added the letter y- to his name. calling him Aze,, 
which unplyeth ſweetzeſſe: lo * Plutarch, 

In {tile he was very different from hinclt. 

Upon cthote who were forry ch 'Cy nad r ot learned when time 
was, and withed it nught be recalled, he jelted rihus. Heltaid, 
that they who endeavoured ro make amends by a late penitence 
for their paſt negligence, were con{ctous of the impothiviley of 
their withes; and ot "hole char fought ro bring it to paſſe, he faid, 
they had lottall reaton, 11 apply! ing tbe nature of a jtraight line 
roa crooked rulcr, or beholding their face in troubled watcr, or 
2 contuted mirrour. 

Fic {aid char ro the wrearh of publics James in me Forum , ma- 
ny aipired; to the Olympick, tew Or NoBC. 

Hen nany tunes by his Counte!} gwict: 24. antaged the Arhe- 
n1ans. 

In his garments he affected neatnefle to much , that, as Her- 
mppas iarth, he wore an UpPer 2Z4rmene very prectous and _ 

& 


* De 2aluirg, 


116 


* Foy VVUra 
ling and «th 


ſme may be 1*fily preſerved. Let them ſet up my © Statue, 
Exerciſes. | 


LT C0. 


He was very expert in all exerciſes, ative and well mae for 
a Wreſtler, being thin-car'd and well fer, as Antigonus Caryſtins 
affirmeth : VWhence in his own Country he practited the Flea 
Games, and played at Ball. 

He was intimate with Eumenus and ttalus beyond all men 
who ſupply'd him with many things. Aatzechus allo would have 
had him lived with him, bur could nor ger him. 

He was ſfogreat an enemy to Hieronymas the Peripatetick, that 
upon a falemn day ( of which already in the lite of eArceſilays) 
he only forbore ro come to him. 

He compared Orators to Frogs ; theſe, faith he , croak in the 
water, thole by the water of an houre-glafle. 

He was Maſter of the School forty years , {uccceding $S:y2:9in 
the hundred twenty ſeventh Olympiad; as he had given order by 
his VVUlL. ; 


— — 


CHAP. II. 
H:s Will and Death. 
Laertins produceth a Will of his to this effeR. 


— 


[ HUS Idiſpoſe of my eftate , if I ſhall not recover 


of this fickneſſe. All that is in my houſe I bequeath to 
theBrethrez, Aſtyanax and Lyco, out of whichis t» 
be paid whatſoever I owe at Athens to any man, as alſo the 
charges ef my Funerall and Exequies, What is in the City 
and Eygina , I betow upon Lyco , becauſe be is of our 
name , and hath lived long with us, to our great content, as 
one that deſerved the place of a Son. The Peripatum [leave 
to thoſe friends that will make uſe of it , as Bulo, Callinus, 
Ariſto, &mphio, Lyco, Pytho, Ariſtomachus, Heracli- 
us, Lycomedes, Lyco my Kinſman Let them put him in 
that place who they conceive will perſevere in it , and a- 
charge it beſt, which let the reſt of my friends confirm for my 
ſake and the places. My Funerall and the burning of my Body 
be ſo ordered by Bulo and Callinus, that it be not prodigall 
nor niggardly. Out of my sftate at A gina, let Lyco after my 
death give to the young men 4s much Oyle as ſhall ſerve their 
turnes , that bereby the memory of me and him that honours 


4/1 


| LYCO.: 
aid chooſe a fit place for the ſerting up of it;wherein let Dig- 
pl antus 4d Heraclides, ſon of Demetriy2ufſift theyts 
Out of my Rents in the City , tet Lyco-pay: alt that I bawg 
nated after \ enters 3 in the next-place- ft Bulq \ung 
Callinus and the expenſes of my-. funerall- Be wt /okanged. 
Let that houſbold ftuffe be ttthen away whrchk:ndwecleft, os 
tommon betwixt them. Let likewife the Phyficians:P Mikh&c 
mis and Midas be honoure#' and rewarded for then ces. of 
me, andfor their kl. To the ſon of Callinus1 leave a couple 
of Thericlean, Pots, and to bis Wife, a couple of Gobkts, 
and a fine Carpet, and a ſbaggy Carpet. , and a Coverlet, and 
two Couch beds, the beſt that areleft , that we may not ſeem 
unmindfull of their due reſpe&t towards us, Agfor thoſe 
that ſerved me, 1 order thus : Demetrins, who þath been 
long a Free man, I forgive the price of, bis redemfitiqn, and 
beſtow upon him five Mine, and a Cloak and a'Chat ; , and, 
as having undergone many labour with ne ; leb"bim beide- 
cently ſupplyed with neceſſartes. Crito, the Chalcidonian, 
I forgive the price of bis redemption, and beſtow further on 
him foure Mine Nicrus alſo I manumit, whom let Lyco 
bring up , and fix years hence let him inſtru6t lum. In like 
manner I manumit Chares , whom let Lyco alſo bring up; 
| give him two Mine, and my bookes , that bave been 
publiſhed: The reſt that have not been publiſhed, let them be 
given to Callinus, and let him take diligent care for the 
publiſhing of them. To Syrus the Free- man 1 give foure 
Mine , aud Menodora , and if he owe me any thing, 1 for- 
give it bim. To Hilara I give feve Mine, 2 ſhaggy C:wer- 
let, two Conch-beds, a Carpet , and which bed be ſhall 
chooſe. I manumit likewiſe the Mother of Micrus, and Noe- 
mones, and Dion , and Theon , and Euphranor, and 
Hermias; as alſo Agatho, after be bath ſervedtwo years 
more ; as alſo Ophehio and Pollidonins, the bearers of my 
Litter, after they have ſerved four years more , I will that 
they be ſet at liberty. I give moreover to Demetrius, Crito, 
and Syrus, to each a Bed and Cowerlet, ſuch as Lyco ſhall 


think fit. This I beſtow on them , for as nueb as they bave 
expreſs 4 


L Y CO. 
expreſs d themſelves faithfull in the performance of ſuch 


things as were committed to their charge. As for my buriall, 
whether Lyco will have it here or at home , letit be as he 
will; for I perſwade my ſelfe , bewill do what is fitting no 
keſſe then if Ihad done it my ſelfe. When he ſhall bawe faith- 
fully performed theſe things , let the bequeſt s of my Will re. 
main firm. Witmſſes, Callinus, an Hermioneen, Artiſto, 
theChian, Euphronius, a Paamean. 


Thus, faith Zaertius, having wiſely managed all things ap- 
pertaining to Learning and Humanity , his prudence and dili- 
gence extended even to the making of his Will ; fo thatin thar 
reſpec alſo he deſcrveth ſtudioully ro be imitated. 

* Hedied74 years old of the Gour, 
There were foure of this name. | 
 Thefrſt, a Pyrthagorean, mentioned in the life of Ari/tctle. 
' The ſecord, this Peripaterick. 

The third, an Epick Poet. 

The fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 
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Antisk encegy w 
CHAar, r. 
"Th, _: Hrs l.1tc 
hc Cynicks are dervedftrom ntijih.c:.cS;Diji ple of So 


-crotes,w ho be mg molt pleaſed with those diſcourtes ot - 
his Master, which t oak or Tolc. xamce and: borioutnall; 

' miltitutedthis Set the was born ut Ht hons tus Sut heran alac rt 
Athcrman nam. daiitiitticnes allo; his Thrucian oras 
Flutu rch,a Phrygian mL whoic deten(e li thciu who. 
reproachcd hjnrihatthe jvas ugforreigncr, he anpryd 
GG iÞ6 fe Hh Jluths rotlii Gods rus ua Phrygiun hi Ike, 

' =WwIjJc derided the A he 111d 195 tor being latins tu V myaboitmectihen | 
they were nothing more nobh then Shiailes oh ocntls | | 
micther tid Socrates LeMcileems him;but on thecon? bet fv nt | 

-trary,hou#mgthut head bchaued him iclte valuntdyat 97 - 
thcFight at Janagra,hetaid of hint kno! no Parents 
both Atho-ntams c ould not beget ſo excellent a Pexrlon: he | 
biyſt heard Gorgias'the Orator, whence, his Draloguesw HI 
are written mu Rhctoricallſtile, combiſt mg chiefly mr ""E 
verity and exhortamon.tlermippuslarthatthelfting 

-an meetngs he njed'to make Orations rm prank anda 
d$ilÞratiic of the the mans; Thebans and Lucede 1cmans, 
betorc all the Aflembly; butte mg ma ny ot the Citizens 
com thither he ret rammed. Next tie appiycd hrnideltc 


» #} 


4 


toSocrates; und protited ſo much vndcr hom, that he | 
couniclled his Scholcys' to become (118\tc{low Diltples g: 
yndcr that Malt. r, He [uckdthd Pregum, and w. nt ow ji 5 
c veryVay 40 Stadiutohearc Socrutes; He altecte da | of 


eyen when he was VijtpletoSocrutes to gore m poor hd | x. 
- bit, amd owce haymg turnedthetorn part —_— gar -cluort fun Ws: 
- ment outeymoſtSocrates4pymg it Yard }tee yamglory: Mu 

through a hole; oras Khan do you yle this oftentation. WE 

before us allo; Vponthe death cf Socrateshe was the. d Lacrt b- 

occaſton ot banilhment toAnytugs,and ot death tou/elytus; Ws 

tor. /lc lytus mnectmg with lo me young men ot Pontus 
mwited forthe 1s by the tame of Socrates; h« brought 
them to Anytus tclimgthen he was wiler then Socrates 
wherevpontheltander- by m mdignatio m,turncd the 
both out ot the Citty; of which already m thetite ct 


Hooerates-”. "+: hap 7 | bd 
2,1} > of 
ths 1 nlt;tytion ofa Sect # 
ON 0« rYales b 11. gle Of Whom ar Ca medto WAITION und z 
apathy; he made. hows of Cynola YocsS, GYM 11a bin 11 
at Athens Luft without the Gut. ge otifichitticst place 
1: which hc mught. dilourle of Phyloiophy .” it wich 
Catled vpo this oct ion, Didyinis thi hiocatta i wn > : 
ſacriti, 11O 1m 11s OVNUWmnc houlc TY w hitc Yo, that was 
by (natcht the Viehuom and running u way ith tt | 
ſurd it down 1 anothcr place; Vidy rius mich e | 
troubl. Fa 4 horvocut CO nhAtcd [ he '®, Ya (G, which CM \ 


Loyned hiym toerett at Se mplc i hat placcCrielicys 
CLE 


oo 
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1HLAELOL 
[1-5-4 
FEES 
the Vog had4Jard down theVichm andto dc cate it 
toH ercules, which was called Cynoſargcs «uv - 
(ynvacs,*Jhefem plc ot the winte Yog?, erence Antifthon 
cl nd h1s followers Cy 11cks ,and by t hole that dila pPprc 


:yed their tnſtitution, Yogs, Antilthenes hamhe wv 


bentg texymcedAnzgxvay,theſmicre Yog) 
ne hritdoubled his ofd{ordid Cloake, und wore it 
alone, (without u Coat) as G,ocles alirneth ; hew 
caricd tkewtye a (totte and lutchell Netinthes Luith 
hc tilt vſed a {rnole Cloak. Solrcrates' 11 the thind 
ot 11s Succeflions, faith, Diodorus the Albe ndtanum 
alonobeard, and carried a {l ae and WaHet £H i» v 
aſlertrons weretheſe, that vertuc may be acymridby 
teaching; thatthoſe perſons ure noble who areyertuc; 
that was felf $uficient to felicity, not needin, a ny thn 
but u Socratick courage; Thot vertuc colifltet in Athor 
not Yequirmyg many words. nor much Learnmeo and 
an! es $uflicient to wiſdomytor all othe things tauca 
reterence theynto,” hat mfamy 15, 200d and cquall t o« 
Labour, and that a 11ſec man ought not to 20ucrne they 
Commonrvealth accordi ng tothelarvs mforce , but accordiuy 
toVertue; That a wiſeman tghaue Hue 1nay makechoice 
of a beautifull woman,and lor® for a 11ſec nan only knowet 
what ought tobeloued, Drocles addeth thee that nothns 
snewtoamwijeman,J hat aoodman dejeruethlous, that 
vertuous perſons are friends; that wee onghtto 2<t v 
alſiſtance m war, vallunt and wult; that Vertite 1s unv 
armour neverecan betaken from vs; That its betler mth 
Jome good men to oppoje allthe wicked, then Tvith many 
mickedm en to contend with ferr g00d; obſerue vour ne 
mes forthe turſt find out your faults; Eſteem atuſtman 
more then a netohbour?The ſame vertue bclongcth tow 
man cor we ma toſs gs are 2ocd whicharehonelt, 
[ 


[@; 
. . ) 4 p * 
1lmwhick arc drhonc (&; Ailthmys Rec {trange; wi den 


18 the afcst fortification, tor 1t will netther tata way 

; nor Can bs betrayd; mtheſe mexpngnauble things we 

Lib ».Cof 4 TRATH li birild Forts'by,n fi tiute; 1.- C Avgllins, ſarth 
'  eſtemedphrdſureihe breateltil 

Jay Thad rather be ajth 


1h IIC 


Icy Fn \ Ty 
enaddifttcd to fl | 


ali. 


RY SLSIS FRE ME. nu am 


AmTiSTHYNES > 


as iti: OPI lIiiOnot th: Ce Ufcewtin'obhrevallnot ellen t ac#t, yit 
amo thom tuiin Lacrtius a meer Form and iſh taticn of hi eMHedem 
O { var 
but {rue 8ec) c) phyloxc hy )thuy were (hcie 21 hetccny 
a1 ay, with flyilto the Chan, VialeAicka nd Phy/tcx,omd 
only omilted Ethick; whence, what ſome ſaid of Socya 
tes; Vrocles applycdtc Diogenes a ffirrimg- he v.(cd 
the ſams expres hun on Tt to ngquir 


vv til Won THT 11 d 141 
Our hou/s till. 


1 in I1ihmv: G Yu Ii Ct th libs ral SCICTHICS> roi nes Ann 

[this IICo jaid,l N.C |\ ri Fic [iLULC UCQLLU t*'4& a1; wraps 1cL NIC 
cught not tc (tudy any leunmmy,1 ft by othiey thin ts 
tticy be diucyted, Geomutricti hurl, (4,4 Candy 
Lt the wholly t ooko «way. When VITESTERT 16, 
(hut (homo bm a Maltht, 1g an xcellent mventicon. 
celfft [ac at equi mii ft  wpPP V1, ti Luts. lnidtcong that 

Hterfturned hing with: Millie x5 


vv OWN Ht: 2Vaftiest CL 1tlics doth ronen , 
Þ ut Nujrck camict ors poor hon direct 


That inmio w the Strike atlirmed tc Þe appy lohug 
aecrding LO Vet Flus, wu {titi>(h,c is 111 h15 erode, \ 
for ther 1s Of UK TIN C | *tr THHAMIUSSLINDGY thu tivo oil 
Whli: fic this NICIUK. all, rid OY Ti t oÞ; th [lCCYe (} 
way tc Vverftne, and /olived Eenct ho Citlican., 
Ther hit was Andy thaw too donl uch a myth 
atizne natire, theory Acuk.. tordid, itn. vitkh oy 
Yuch.. Hory and l[iobility JONI COMA rind nly Jl 
hcouryb: vu c oh] witcy 1 I\ iTIL2 fOEliaa } jd hiv. {HE 
As thiry *-uld4 tind; or ni*Vubbe :- Dro It ts Uidivh 
auth rin 1! I"U5 Prop. y Te t |1« God. to wanit 1ct ng 
andthuttho,. who ttm mud of to not thin 24 CC mn: 
necrcit toth Wods- | : | 
They held allo accordmyg to Antlthencs, mi Heranles 
that vertuc may bc acquiredbylcaymingandthat 
itcannot bc loſt that a T1 jc mMaundcrutstobebiln 
ued and n« ver fiimeth,andisatriond toluch a> 
UP itHe tiim and truſteth nothing toforting 
"Uhey tooK a Wav with 4x ttc t hs Chic) bi.» Ci {4 t hi Ii 25 
betrv ce n Ve rtuc CLITIC V1iCw 


= - ue” OO} aw wo 


a - £ | k 68 
- faFAHames! to 
> CHAP, IM ©. ao- 
Fs feothegmes” 
of his Apothe 21NCGS AC V'Cr7LG pri bred t hi j++ * 
Ho prout Labour tc begood,by the exa. ples ob 
Hercules and Cyrus cne.a GreciantheotticraBar 
barian. HH. terlt det mid Specchthus; Speech 15 hut « 
which <clarcth that Tv hich 1s Or TvaAs-: p : 
Toa vVoung manot Po nius that Catitht to be its Dilipls 
alt d hnu what hc mult br 172, with hun, ho ann 


4 


Ancw Book, iNewpenand ne w Tablet, whe re the wrrd 
Kaws, 18 £quiyo.all, and homifieth deudud xvive) wit 
loone de mundins what kmds ot wilt fie honld take.,. 
1t a tuire one, laith hc the mill be common; it toul ,atry 
ment. Hear mg that Plato (ox, il of hrm Itts Kngtths, 


{aith he to doe welland be ill ſPokan of - | 
be mo T1hated mtothe Orphick Sole mnitics” ! hc Yriclt 


tcllmg hmm that they who were mitiated mito thoſe rt: 
were made partaxers of many things mthe nxt m 
wold, why larth hc doc you notd1se-. 

To one Yeproached that both his Paycnts were nottrc 
oth tlartth were they both wraltlers,and yettamu 
wralticr, Bemg demanded why hc had fero Dilcuphe, 
| Þ.at the maway with a Syluer aſe. bz 
Borng demanded why he rcbuked his Dilcrplcs jo thar 

- ply ſoiaith, do Phytttians the4rck. 
Semg an Adulcycr running away vnhappy man ſaith 
ic how m uch danoe r mioft you haue For one halte pt muy 
he jatth accordmg toHlecatonitis better totafllurnon gy 
CYOnwes thentlatterers; For thojc only devourtheduud 
thethe Iwnig. . 

Be mg demanded what was molt happy tor man h. 
a nſjwerecd todic m prolberi ty - 

Toatriend complamung he had loſt his notes you 
haue written them m your mind, ſaith and not mv 


Your booke. | 
As ruſt conjunmeth tron,ſo c nv /arth ho,comnſfumeth 
the evious man. | . 
Thoſe who would never dis juith he mull [rue promuliy 
unnully. 
ticjard Citties were then perithimng whenthey could 
not diltmgnith the good from the bad. 
Be 1119 COTN mended by {ome wicked men } am troubl«« 
faith he to this what of Fhauc done. 
Flelard the. ujabitution of concordmy breather r 
15 firmer any wall- 
ticlaid we oughttocarryi uch prouilion along 
with vs as If 4 
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we ſhould happen to be ſhipwrack, we might ſwimmc away 
with. | 
Tothoſc who reproached him for converſing with wicked pCr- 
ſons 3 So do Phyſicrans mith the ſic , taith he, 5e; ave ot ſick them- | 
| 

! 


ſelces. 
He ſaid , ts abſurd to ſeparate corn (vom the weeds , andin was is 


rejeft the unſerciceable perſur 5 ye:yi a Common-wealth, dt 10 Xt/rpaie 
the wicked. 
Being cm: andcd what be had T1 A by Pholoph V \| C Qin | 
ſwer'd , that / can conterſe with my ſelje, | 
Ara Feaſt, to one that faid to lum, $:/203 he reply'd, Do you t{c5; . 
prpe. : : l 


Diegenes demanding a Coar, he bad him double his Cloak. 

Being demanded wh: it Icarning 1s molt neceflary 3 That, faith 
hc ,N bis bh u#learneth 1, 

He adviſed thoſc who \WCOCre Pro\ oked i DV IC\ tlings, 0 DC: 2r 't WW 
with arcarer | of STLHAY th Cn 2f {tonvs wore call at thum. IS 

He derided Po, as be ng proud , and tecing at a ſhow a hor, | 
going loftily, turning to Plaiv, Ac iboaks: ſaith he, you noull lat 
atted the P: art of this hs ſew y well, This he faid, becauſe Plato at 
the ſame time had commend. ti:c lorle. 


Another time viliting Pl.o, as he lay tick, and looking into the 0 
baſin whercinto he had vomuted , T(ee bee, faith he the choler, bu; Wo 
not the pride. (18 

He adviſed the eAfthe;.ia5 ro love Afies as well as Horſes }. ' 97 
which they conceiving abſurd ; and yet, fairh he, you chool- jv 

i | 26 
thoſe for Generalls, who know nothing , but how to ſtretch ou: [# 
the hand. "ol 

To onc that {aid to hm, many praiſe thee ; : Why, {auth h iC, Float + 
zll hace I done > v4, 

To one that demanded ( as Phaxzas faith ) what he thoul:! 1\# 
to be a good and an lonctt man : zf yor! lea; a, laith he, of £10n:7 5 7 
perſoz.s 5 th "at the IICeS wh ich you bawve are to be Atne a. [ft 

To oc th at prail, d a life full of delicacics z Let the ſv, 5 of my | 
exemies, \aith, = lyewcelicathy. 1h 

Toa young mn , w ho detrcd his ſtatuc might be made hand <1 
ſomcr tixcn }; hug Is Tell mc; faith he, if the brafle it ſelte could 
ſpeak , what you think ir. wouldboaſi of ; the other by fweor'! af 
of its hand{ome figure : Are you mot alÞp.1 ed then, replies he , 79 4 44, 
proud of ine ſame that az inaiimate creat ure would be > 'h 


A young man of Por/tus promiſed to ſupply him, as l00N a me 
(hip camc home laden with falrhith ; hercupon hc took Num toa 
mcal-woman , and fi1l1! ww hs (arch! departed the calling to 
him to1 mony : I bis young man, {aith he, nll pay you as ſ02 as h11e 
ſhip (Ones home. 

VV henatany time he ſaw a woman richly drels'ahe went to hc! 
bouſe, and bad her husband bring owt bus borie and armes . that 
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il he were ſo provided , he might allow her thoſe freedomes, be- 
ing better able to juſtihe the 1njurics it occaſion'd 3 otherwite , 
that he ſhould rake off hcr rich abit. | 
Stob.Ser. I. He ſaid, Netther a fealt 15 pleaſant without company, ier riches with- 
out Veztue. 
Snob, Ser. 38, Heſaid, Thoſe pleaſures which come pot tn at the dove , maſt 5,0t 29 
* Ser. 44. put by the doze , but by1nciſion or PUrglns with HelleLoy , or Ly * ff = 
wnſoto puniſh thoſe ſurterts nbich we hate incurred for a ſhort plea- 


A770 
Ser. $0, He 1ſaid, whoſoewe/ feareth others is a ſlate , theugh he kiow it not 
himſelfe. 
Ser, $3+ He ſaid, No covetous mai can be a good man , or 4 King , 0 al;ee- 
7 al. 
Ser, £7. Being demanded what a feaſt is, he anſwered , The occaſio;: 9; 
ſurf ets. | 
Ser. 117. He ſaid , we ought ro aim at ſuch pleaſures as follow labour , 1.0: at 
thoſe which go Hefore labour , 
Ser. 148. He ſaid, Common E xecutioners are better ther Tyrants; thoſ” p#t 0n- 
ly omilty men to death, Tyrants, the znnocert. 
Ser. 171 , He aid, weought towiſh our enennes all good things but Fortitude , 
for that they poſſeſſe would fall 15,to the hands of the Vittor, 1.0t the Owner. 
Ser. 212. | Him that contraaitteth , he laid, we muſt x0t agaty contradia, ut 


znſtruF'5 for a mad-man 1s z0t cured by anothers grow1ag mad alſo. 
Plur.rep. Stoic. He ſaid, A map ſhould alwates bave in readineſſe bis wits or a rope, 
Secing the Thebans much cxalted with their ſucceſle ar thc 
Lu&rian fight, he ſaid , They were like boyes that triumph when they 
have beaten their Maſter's. 
To {ome that commended a Piper; But, ſaith hey hes az ul man, 
for elſe he would never have been ſo good a Fiper. 


P lut. vit, Lyc. 


P lut. vit, Per. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


His Writings, 


F his Bookes ſaith Laertius, there are tex Tomes. 

() The firſt containerth theſe. 

Of ſpeech, or of Charatters. 

Jax, of the ſpeech of Ajax. 

ulyſles, or of Ulyſles. 

eAn apology for Oreſites. 

Of Lawyers. 

Iographe, or Defias, or Ifocrates. 

Agaiz(k Iſocrates's Audgruge. 

The ſecond Tome, 


Of the Nature of Animals, 


Of Sophz(ts, Phyſiognomick. 


Of Juſtice and Fortitude Protrepiick x12, 3, 


Of T| heoznts, 


The third Tome. 


O/ Good. 
Of Fortitude, 
Of Law, or of Polic 'Y. 
Of Law, 0 of Fatr ai Iu . 
Of Freedom ard Servyitude, 
Of Faith. 
Of a Guariarnor of Truſtiz7, 

X . Dd 
of Vittory, Oeconomich, 

The fourth Tome, 

Cyrus. 
Hercules the Greater, or of Strength, 


The ffs Tome. 


Cyrus, or of a Kingdom. 
Aſpaſia. . 


The {1xt Tome. 


Truth. 
Of Diſſertation, Anti-logick, 
Sathon, of (ontradittion 3. 
Of Dralettack. 
The ſeventh Tome. 


'Of Diſctpline,or of names, 5+ 
Of dy1n7. 
Of Life and Death. 
Of things after death. | 
Of the uſe of names, or Eriſluck, 
Of Interrogation and anſwer. 
Of Option and Science 4. 
Of Nature 2. 
Interrogation conceriang Nature 2, 
Opizions, or the Eriſtick. 
Problems concerntiig Learinng, 


The erobth Tome. 


Of Muſick. 

Of Interpreters. 

Of Homer. R- 

Of Irjuſtice andumprety. 

: Bb+bb: 
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Of Procreation of children, or of Marriage, Erotick. 


UE 


ANTISTHENES. 
. Of Chalcas. 


Of the ſpe. 
Of Pleaſure. 


The zzath Tome. 


Of the Odyſets. 

Of Minerva's waz, or of Telemachus, Helena, and Pe- 
nelope. 

Of Proteus 

The Cyclops, or of Ulyſles. 

Of the uſe of wine, or of Drunkeneſſe, or of th 

Or Cie. f f ſſe, or of the Cyclops. 

of Amphiaraus. 

of Ulyſles azdPenelope. 

Of the Dog. 


The texth Tome. 


Hercules, or Midas, 

Hercules, or of Prudence, or of ſtrength, 
The Maſter, or Lover. 

The Maſters, or ſpies. 

Menexenus, or of Ruling. 
Alcibiades, 

Archclaus, or of 4 Kingdom. 


Theſe ſaith Laertzus,were his writings,the great number where- 
of Timon derides, calling him an ingenious Trifler. 
There is alſo among the Socratrek Epiſtles one under his name 


to this cf{c(, 


Antiſthenes to Ariſtippus. 


T xs z0t the part of a Philoſopher to live with Tyraiits , andto wal 

| at Sicilian Feaſts, but rather to be conterit with a little in his 

own Country; but you eſteem it the greateſt excellence of a Vertuous per- 

ſor , to be able to acquire much wealth, and to have powe7ſull ſriends, 
Riches are not good; retther if they were in themſclues good, are they 
ſuch, betng thus obt atned,noy can a multitude of unlearned perſons, eſye- 
cially Tyrants, be true friends, Wherefore I would con; ſell you to leave 
Syracuſe and Sicilv;but if, as ſome report, you are in love with Plea- 

ſure, and aim at ſuth things, as beſeem riot wiſe perſons, 20 to Anticyra 
and cure your ſelf by drinking Hellebore, for that 1s much better (or 

you then the Wine of Dionyſius 3, this cauſetb madzeſſe, that aſſwa etl» 

zt, So that as health and diſcretion differ from ſickreſſe andjoll) y jo 


HI: 
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much ſhall you be better then you are in theſe things which you now enjoy 


Farewell. 
The Anſwer to this Epiſtle, ſec inthe lite of Ariſtippus. 


y 


<— Jn me —_—_—_ — 


-C HAP. V. 
H3s Death. 


Drum nar ao — —— 


E died faith Laertrws of {icknefle, As he lay on his death-bed, 
| iy Oe came to him and asked him if he wanted a friend, 
Another time he came to him with a dagger ; Antrfthenes crying 
out, who will free me from this pain, he thewed him the dagger, 
ſaying, This ſhall, — reply'd, Hay from my pain, not trom 
my lite; for he bore his Lian ſomwhar impariently through 
love of lite. 

Theopompus commends him above all the Diſciples of Socrates , 
as being of ſuch acute and ſweet diſcourſe,that he could lead any 
man to what he would. 

There were three more of this name, one a Heraclitean Philo- 
{opher; the fecond of Epheſus,the third of Rhodes a Hiſtorian. 


7 
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of Chalcas. 


of the ſpre. 
Of Pleaſure. 


The z2#th Tome. 
Of the Odyſers. 


Of'Minerva's wazt!, or of Telcmachus, Helcna, and P<c- 
nelope. 

Of Protcus 

The Cyclops, or of Ulyſles. 

Of the uſe of wine, o7 of Druukeneſſe, or of the Cyclops 

Of Circc. 

of Amphiaraus. 

of Uly les and Pc nelope a 

Of the Dog. 


The tenth Tome. 


Hercules, 6& Midas, 

Hercules, or of Preedeace, or of ſlrexgth, 
The Maſter, or Lover. 

The Maſters, or ſpies. 

Menexenus, or of Rult;9. 
Alcibiadcs, 

Archclaus, or of 4 Kiigdom. 


Theſe ſaith Laertzus, were his writings,the great numbcr where 
of Timon derides, calling him an ingenious 'Trifler. 
There 1s allo among the Socratich F piſtles onc under his nan; 
to this cffc&, 


Antiſthenes to Ariſtippus. 


T ts z0t the part of a Philoſopher 10 lice with Tyraiits , andto wa; 
Prime at Sicthan Fealls , but rather to be contert with a little this 
own Country; but you eſteem it the greateſt excellepre of a Vertuous p'- 
ſo: , to beable to acquire much wealth, ard to have powerfull [riends, 
Riche are 40t goodt; cetthe; if they 264" T1 them(cl: O$ good, are th: Y 
ſuch, betng thus obtatne/1,nor can a muleiturle of unlear; Jeet p, 'r{0 Blk e 
rial Trans, be true (tends, whereſore I world con fell you to le: 

Sy rac ulc 4 4 Sicilys/ ut if, as ſome report > you are ir loye with Pls 


arid cure your ſelf by driakins HelleLore, {0 that 1s much better (+ 

you then the Wine ofDionyſius 3 this ca SE » (Þat aſſwa cet 
? 

it, So that as bealth and Uiſcretion drffe; [ran ſicK;.efle aid! all 1 
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much ſhall you be bette; the;; you are 18 theſe things which you now enjoy 
Farewell. 
The Anſwcr to this Lpitle, fec inthe lite of Ariſtippus. 


CHAP. V. 
H3s Death. 


FE dicd faith Laertrus of ficknefle, As he lay on his death-bed. 
Hl pine came to him and asked him it he wanted a fricnd, 
Another timc he came to him with a dagger ; Aztiſthenes crying 
ouc, who will free me from this pain, lic thewed him the dagger, 
ſaying, This Jhall, Antiſthenes reply'd, Ifay trom my pain, not trom 
my lite ; tor he bore his ficknefle fomwhar impariently through 
love of lite. 

Theopompus commends him above all rhe Diſciples of Socrates , 
as being of ſuch acute and { weet dilcourtc,that he could lead any 
man to what he would. 

There were thrce more of this name, one a Heraclitcan Philo- 
{opher; the ſecond of Epheſ#s,the third of Rhodes a Hiſtorian. 


; 


2 Leaert. 


b Alian. var. 
Hift. 13. 28. 


DIOGENES 


CHAF,1. 


' His Country, Parents, Time, *Baniſhment. 


- GENEBA Ds p [OGENES was of Srngprs , a City of Pontas , hi; 


Father named Iceſias, or, as others, {cetes ; by 
protcſſion a mony-changer, 

He was born ( as appears by computatio! 
Y SY from his death » Which was 1n the go*' yea! 
Ep of his age, in the firſt year of the 114*' Olym. 
; piad, Hegeſias being Archon ) abour the tizir(l 
year of the 91* Olympiad. Serdas faith, he was firſt called Cleo. 

Diocles faith , his Father trading publickly4n exchange of mo- 
ny, was ſurpriſed , coining falſe mony , and thereupon tied : But 
Eubulides faith , Diogenes himiclte did it, and fled rogether with 
his Father; even D:ogeres in his Podalus, acknowledgeth as much. 
Some afhrme, that being made overſcer, he was perlwaded by the 
work-men to go to Delpht, or Delus, the Country of «Apollo, to en- 
quire of the Oracle if he ſhould do that whereto he was adviſed, 
mexzedti ruone, which is of ambiguous (1gnification, implying, 
ro alter the courle of lite , and to coine falte mony. The Oracic 
aſſented: Diogenes not underſtanding it inthe C:wzll ſenſe, beroo 
himſclfe to coyning, and being taken in the a&t, was baniſhed, or, 
as others ſay , fled for fear. Some affirme, he adulterarcd the 
mony he received from his Father, tor which the Father was ca! 
in priſon, and there dyed; the Son fled , and coming to Delphi , 
enquired of the Oracle by what means he ſhould become cmi- 
nent, whereupon he received that an{wer. 

b When he left his Country , one of his ſervants followed him, 
named Mares, who not enduring his converſation ran away 
from him ; ſome per{ſwaded Dzogeres to enquire after him , who 
an{wer'd, Were it not a ſhame, Ko Manes doth not nced D1ege- 
nes, that Diogenes ſhould need Mares. The fellow wandring up 
and'down came ar laſt to Delphi , where he was torn in pieces by 
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DIOGENES. 
CHAP.1L 


How he lived at Athens, 


Oming to Athezs, ſaith Laetius, he apply'd himfelfe ro 4 

tiftheres , following the Cynicall Pllotophy 1n{tituted by 

him. * Aztifthezes having invited many to hear tim, and but a #/ur..; 
few coming , at Jaſt in anger would rot {utter any to come to #9 '- 1: 
him, and tizerctore bad Drogenes be gone allo. Dio enrs continuin.s 

to come trequently, he chid and threatned him, and ar laſt ſtruck 

hun with his ſtaffe: D/ogezes would not go back, but pcriiſting (till 

in his deſire of hearing him, faid, Strike rf you will, here is my bead , 

Jou £433.0t finde a ſtafte hard exough to dri.e me from you , untill yo; 

hate 1:ſlvufted me. Antiſthezes overcome with his perteverance 
admitted him, and made him his intimatc tricnd. From that tin: 
torward hc heard him. 

Some afhrm, faith LZaerti«s, he firit wore a double Cloak, upon 
which he uſed to lic at night: \ He likewite carried a waltct | 
whercin was his meat, He made ule of all places for all things, 
dining , ſleeping and difcourling in any place, infomuch la! 
pointing ro Fuprter's walke, and the Pompeum, two publick places 
at Atheas , he ſaid, tne Athenians built chem for bis dwcliing. 

Falling once fick, he walked with a ſtafte , which atterwards he 
continually uſcd, as likewiſe a wallet, not in the City, but when 
he travelled. He wrote to one to build him a little houſe, which 
the other not doing ſo foon as he required , he made ule of a Tab 
in the Metroum to live in, as he declareth in his Epyſites. In Sum 
mer he uſed toroulc in the burning Sand, in VV inter, to embrace 
ſtatues covered with Snow , accuſtoming himiclte contiaually to 
ſufferance, ® A Lacedzmonian tecing hum 1n thus poſture in the ! 
depth of Winter, asked him if he were not 2-cold 5 Dzogeres laid, 
he was not : VVhat you do then, reply'd the other , 15 no great 
Mmarrtcr, 

Ar firſt hc uſed tobeg, of which there are many inſtances : He 
one time beoged of a man thus, 1f you hate given io o:hes, giwe alſs 
to me> if to 0c b ain wth ime? 

© Another time he begged of a Statue , whercot being UEMAN- « Laeve, 
ded the reaſon, Tim 1 may the better, laith he, vear 4 refrf all. 

He requetted tometi ng of a covetous per{on, who delaying to 
give ; Ma, laith he, 1 at you inmpbelws rot hit Tagis, fyvc's 08 4 

Face. | 

He requeſted ſomething of a perton very obaurate z Wno an- 
lwered yes, if you can pertwade me tot; Nez, rc plyed he » zf / 
were able to perſwaae you 10 &BY thingy [oz \dbaue teen to Nate Daig G 
your ſelſe. | 
Ot a Prodigall he beoged a 41:45 tie other a>ked winy f1C 
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DIOGENES. 


begged a Minaof him, and of others bur an Obolus : Becauſe, ſaith 
he, I hope to recerVe of others again ;, but whether I ſhall ever have aj 
more of you the Gods know. . 


Being reproach'd that Plato begged nor, bur he begecd * Yes 


%\ 


ſaich he, be beggeth tooz, but, 


C lofe e 1iyour ear, 
Leſt others hear, 


4 Having received tome little mony from Dzenyſius the Cary- 
ſian, he ſaid, 


The Gods afford thee thy deſire, 
A man and houſe 


Alluding to his effeminacy. 

© For this reaſon he ſaid, the imprecations of Tragediars concur. 

red in him, for he was without any City , without a houte, d«- 

riv'dof his Country, a begger , a vagabond, having his lixcly- 
hood only from day to day.. And yer, addes ' Ala, ne was more 
pleaſed with this condition, then Alexander with the comma: 
of the whole world , when having conquer'd the Indians, uc rc- 
rurncd to Babylop. ; 

3 Sceing a Mouſe , as Theophraſtus ſaith, running up and down , 
he thence took occaſion of comfort, conſidering it a creature that 
looked not for lodging ,* and was not diſplcaſed with darkneſſe, 
nor nice, as to diet. 

He walked in the ſnow bare-foot, and tri'd to cat raw flcſh, bur 
could nor, 

He ſaid, he imitated finging-Maſters, who raiſe their voice roo 
high, thereby to teach others the juſt rone., 

The Athenians loved him much , for a youth having bor'd 
holes in his Tubbe, they punith'd him, and gave Dzogenes a new 
one. 

He uſed to perform the offices of Ceres and Yexus in publick, 
arguing thus3 zf zt be ot abſurdto drne , it 1s not abſurd to dine even 
#n the market-place; but, it 15 not abſurd to dine, therefore it is not abſurd 
to dine even inthe market-place. 

b »#Pig3e# in the publick Forum; 7 would, faith he, I could as eaſily 


explained by ſatesfie my hunger. 


4 r-. i As hedined in the Forum, ſome that were preſent called him 
i Laert, Dog; Nay, faith he , you are Dogs that ſtand about me when 1 am a! 


dinner. 

Being reproached tor feeding in the open Forum; 1 the For. 
ſaith he, 7 grew bangry, : 

Being reproached that he drunk in a vicualling houſe 3 Azd ir 
a Barbers ſhop, ſaith he, 1 amſhaved. 


He 


DIOGENES. 


He lived withour any fcrvant 5 Bins demanded by on: 
whether he would have a maid-tcrvatie , or 2 man, he 
{aid; neither ; who then, antweor & THe Othic rh it] Car! y you Out 
to your grave when you dic Drovewcs I ply" Mu, Þre that wants 1 


houſe > 


CAHP, 1I. 


How be lived at Corinth. 


*JN; 15 old agc I1C took 4 \ OYUCL4O » E. 4 11:4, DU! was by the Way # Las 
taken} by 10 NC Piratc SAKE.C nameo ot whn We CAP; LN was SC17/] | ulus. 


They c arricd| {11M to Cyeet,& thicre ©xP0lt d 11101 ro faleahey a<k 
ed librin wi-at hc could do;hd an{wcoree,/r wonld comma d men,and to 
the Crycr, he {21d 77 any mas want a aſter le: him buy me. Ofic- < 
ring to f1t down, thcy would not {utter him, (1t being the cuſtom 
of tuch as weic to be told tor flares, to lap Up a und, Shown Jn 1.0 
ma'ter for that, faith he, Fiſhes are ſuld uhich tay ſv j lie, a:1d- 
ig) bee womtred mary wn bems to buy a pot 07 vſſe TEENTE 
It CUI riou ily 011 the mil ,b ut 1 man, thi Y are {att-t1c A with bins 
look and ourlidc. Potinclilo to a Corintivan ily aro riat 
paſt, d by, ramod Nez. c, {6 Nc ſaich hcyto:tbat ira ly Be na!) 
4 Na 'licr. i © Neale) AS 159071 as I: [1 acl t | , 
ſure YU! « 0 Ta {cOmmaiid YO! \I'T antwer'd = COLNLUPRON DYLOV CE 
bial vcric. | 
The ſprings 6 RIUGH) Ap, > 1047 
D:ozencs reply &, it being fick you hal bong'u a Payiioan 
w would you obcy ts adviccor would you lay a> butores {re {104283 
Ries wpwet LOS (Un. : | 


His tricnds S, ACCOTMINS tO (! CAH' :G ONES LCA Lo Felt TIontld | ov 
IC told tom th CY \<eIL tools, £9 I.yons \VCro HOT {1.1 CS LOLINGI 
Keepers, but th Ke p. «to the Lvois, tor 1: VIDUSE ue 
vitude is to (car, and mon frar Bratt 

b Xemades havins bunrtiit him, carricg tina to £4 DE 
him what he could oa v ai Wore L. HC ROCCA BOW 0c uMMN 
{rec perions. Xextrades Won rnG At antuir,. fot HUM AG Li 
ty, anc dc livorcd his Sons to hy. han Lab 115435 . Litas th 
Arch arid Command them IAG DAL th Gon mnumUnt of | L 
mto lushands, winch he acquitted ntl of 4 | 
cry thing, 11{o much that Veatudes hari gh ts #2. 4 Good 
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ed a Mina him, and of others but an bolus : Becauſe, ſaith 

he, 1 hope zo recetve of others again ; but whether I ſhall ever bave any 
"more of yous the Gods know. 

Being I repxpach 'd rhat- Plato begged not, bur he begecd : Yes , 


ſaich Ny be beggeth 1003 but 


A; 


"Clif: /Miyour ear, 


Leſt others hear.» * Yr" 


VN 


a Zlian. var, Raving received lore Ikele mony trom Dionyſus the Cary- 
Woe ſai 


þ » . The GoltaffeFrble "a deſire , 
ab man and a6. 


"_ 


on effeminagy 0 __ 
xe Leert, or aid; the imprecations of Tra S CONCUr- 
red mi without hy Cies , of Trig uſe, de- 
r.,a Vagabond, having his lively- 
fVa.hif.3.29. hood ol a to days nd' yer, addes 'A&bhay,ne was more 
; pleaſed with this condition ,. then Alexater with'the command 
-, th&Whole world, when having conquer'd the Indians, he re- 
rurned'to Babylon. , 
bu 3 Seeing a Mouſe , af 
5 *&#7* he thence took occali 


vphraſtus ſaith, running up and down , 


, conſidering 1 It a creature that 
tookednot for ae $5 got diſpleaſed with darkneſſe , 
nor nice, as todiet. 


He walked i in the ſnow bard, and tri'd to cat raw icſl but * 
could not, , 

He ſaid; he imitated inging-Maſters, who raiſe their voice too 

high, thereby to teach others, the juſt tone, 

'- The Athenians loved him much, for a ; youth having bor'd 
holes: in his Tubbe, theypuniſh'd him , and gave,Drogenes a new 
one.” 

KC” uſed to perform the offices of Ceres and Venus in publick , 
us3 bs it be pot abſurdto dine , it is not abſurd to dine even 
' th rket-place; buts1t 15 not % urd to dine, therefore it is not abſurd 
to dine eveninthe WS arker- place. *; 
che publick Forum; would, ſaith he, / could as eaſily 


h Laert. ot is ore: 
| Peder As Ke dined i in the Forum, for that Wwcre preſent called him 
i Leert, Dogs Nays ſaith he , you are Dogs that ſtand about me when 1 am at 


Being reproached for feeding in the open Forum; In the Forum, 


ſaith he, 7 grew bangry 

"IL cocche that he drunk in a vicualling houſe 3 And ir 

a Barbers ſhop, {aith he, / am ſhaved. F 
c 
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He lived without any ſervant ; Being demanded by one 
whether he would have a maid-ſcrvant, or a man, he 
ſaid; neither; who then, an{wer'd the orher,ſhall carry you out 
to your grave when you cc 2 Drooenes reply'd, bee that wants o 


houſe > 


I ts 
_ —C CO ee 


CAHP, II. 
How he lwed at Corinth. 


JN { his old age he took a voyagcto «/£gisa, but was by the way 2 Laer: 
taken by ſome pirarcs,the name of whole captain was Scrrpalus, 

They carried him to Cyeet,8& there expoſed him to falc,they ask- 

ed him what he could doghe an{wereegbe could comma; d men,and to 

the Crycr, he {aid, zf any mar, want a Maſter lei him bay me. Offe- 

ring'to {1t down, they would not ſuffer him, ( it being the cuſtom 

of tuch as were ro be fold for ſlaves, to leap up and down ) ts 40 

matter for that, faith he, Fiſhes are ſold ubich way ſorver they lie, add- 

ing, hee wondred that men being to buy a port or veſſel, cxamine 

it curiouſly on the infide, bur if a man, they are ſatisfied with his 

look and outtide, Pointing to a Corintinan richly atrir'd thar 

paſſed by, named Xe,1a% 5, {cl me ſaith he,to that marcy/sr be ans. 

a CAlaller, To Xemades as loon as he had bought him, he fatd , Be 

ſure you do as {command you , he anlwer'd 1n the common prover- 

bial verlc. 


The ſprings of Rivers upway ds run 
Dzogeres reply'd-, if being fick you had bought a Phyſician 
would you obey his advice,or would you ſay as bctorcs The [prinss 
of RIVers upwards Tn. 4 
His tricnds, according to (loomenes, offered tro redeem hum but 
he told them they were tools, tor Lyons were not flaves to their 
Keepers, but the Keepers to the Lyons, tor rhe property of {cr- 
vitude 1s to fcar, and men tcar Bcaite. 
” Xemades having bought him, carricd him ro Corroih, * aSking Þ Er 
him what he could do, hc anſwered , he knew how tro command © 
free pertons. Xenzades wondring at his anſwer , for hum at Lives 
Y, and dclivered his Sons to lis charoe, laying, rate ther my Ch: t- | 
4 | 


ren arid command them.* Rc put the Gov Fm nt ot 1115 l ul allo p La:re, : Me 
into his hands, which he acquitte.d lymtclt of excellently well in 
every thing, in fo much that Yerzades faid z be Vad Grougn:; 4 Good 
Genius intobis Houſe. 

He did not ſuffer the young men that were under his charge,to 
excrciic rhemſclves as Vraitlers, but only ull they were warm, 
and for thcir health ſake, He raught lice many fayings of Poct; 
Dy 


e Plut.vit: 


Alex. 


2a Leert- 
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by heart, and ſome of his own , and that they might more eaſily 
remember the full ſum of Learning, he made a brief Colle&ion 
thereof. He taught them at home to minitter, uling thin diet, and 
drinking water, to go negl1zently in havit, ſhaven, without coats 

without ſhoocs, and ſilent, looking upon themſelves as the went, 
He brought them up likewiſe ro Hunting. Oa the other lde, they 
rook great care of Diogenes , and recommended him to their 
Parents. 

* When Alexander was upon cxpcdition againſt the Perſian, 
many Philoſophers came tg ſalute him,the ſame duty he expected 
from Diogenes, who was at that time at the Craneum , a Gymnaſi- 
um in Coreath, where he lived idly, not minding Al-xander. Alex- 
ander therefore went and found him our fitting in the Sun, hee 
roſe a little to look upon the great crowd of people that came a- 
long with Alexauder, who {aluting him, asked Diognes what he 
would deſire of him, he anſwer'd, that you would ſtand aſice a little 
from Letwixt me aud the Sun. Hereat Alexander was fo {urpris'd , 
and ſo much admir'd his high mind , that his Attendants in re- 
turning, laughing thercar, but ], ſaith he, were I not Alexandex , 
would chooſe to be Drogenes. | 


—— ———____ — 


CHA P. IV. 
His Philoſophy. 


Nd concerning Opiz0s, he faid, there is a twofold Exerci- 

tation, one ſyirituall, rhe other coppereall; 1t in the firſt of 
theſe we employ our ſ{clvcs conſtantly , frequent phantaſies wil 
occurre, which facilitate the pertormance of Vertuezthe one can- 
not be without the othcr,a good habit and ſtrength being neccſſa- 
ry both in reſpe& of the foul and tic body, 

That Vertuc is caſily acquired by excrciration he argued, in as 
much as in the Mechanick Arts and othcrs , rhat Artiſts by pra- 
Ctifc quickly arrive at an extraordinary readinefle therein, and 
Wraſtlers and Muſicians excell one another according to the con- 
tinuall paines they take therein one more then another , and 
if they ſhould have raken the fame pains abour racir {ouls, it 
would not have been unprofitably and impericCtly cmploy'd. 

He ſaid nothing in lite can be rightly done wittiout exercitati- 
on, and that excrcitation could maſicr any thing , for whereas» 
men ſhould chooſe Naturall Labours , whcreby they might It\e 
happily 3 they on the contrary make choice of the unprofitable; 
and through their own tolly, arc-in continuall miſery. For even 
the contempt of Pleaſurczit we accuſtome our ſelves thereto will 
be molt pleaſantz and as they, who inurc themſelves ro a volup- 
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ruous life cannot be raken off it without much trouble and grief ; 
ſo they who exerciſe themſelves in a contrary manner with as 
great caſe contemn even the pleaſures themſelves. | 

He aſcribed not ſo much to Law as to Nature ; Hee affirmed 
that he followed the ſame courle of lile with Hercules, preferring 
nothing bcfore Liberty, | 

He aſſerted thar all things belong to the wiſe, arguing thus; al? 
things belong to the Gods , the Gods are j71ends to wiſe per ſons3all this Ls 
are comm. among ſt f11ends; therctore all thjngs belong to the wiſe. 

As concerning Law, he held that without it a Commonwealth 
could not be ordercd, tor, ſaith hezmihout a (ity there cannot be a- 
ny profit of Citall things; a City 1s a (iuull thug, of Law mithout a 
City there 1s no profit, therefore Law 15 C141, 

He derided Nezlity, glory, and the like, ſaying, they were the 
Ornaments, or veiles of wickednefle, and that only a right Com- 
monwecalth ought ro be honour'd. 

He held that there ought to be a Community of women, con- 
ceiving marriage to bc nothing, and that every man and woman 
might enjoy one another as they pleaſed rhemtelves, ard conſe- 
quently that all Children ſhould be in common, 

Hee held that it was not unlawfull to rake any thing out of x 
Temple, or to feed upon living C rcaturcs, neither was it impious 
ro cat mans ficſh, as appeared by rhe praiſe of other Nations, 
adding that all things are in all and by all; in bread there is fleſh, 
in flcſh breadzthe remainders of ficſh and bread being infinuared 
by occult paſſages into other bodies,and evaporating in like man- 
ner, This Laertius Cites out of a Tragedy of his named Thyeſtes, if 
ſaith he, thar Tragedy belong to him, and not rather-ro Phihſcus, 
or Paſiphon. 

Muſick, Geometry, Aſlronomy and the like he rejeed as unpro- 
firable and unneceſſary, 
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& HE was very acute ſaith Laertius in deriding others. Hee a Lacrt 


ſaid Euclides {chook was not 4, but X'?#%, not a School , 
but eAnger, for the DialeCticks affected ZL:itgrous diſpute, He ſaid 
Plato's ſchool was not fare fi, but xemrerfd, not an exercitation, but 
Conſumption. 

He ſaid, when he look'd upon Prlots, Phyſicrans and Philoſophers, 
Man was the wilcſt of all Creatures; bur when he looked upon 
Interpreters of Dreams, Prophets or perſons puff'd up with wealth 
or honours, nothing is more fooliſh then man. = 

Hee ſaid rhat he often found it conventent in life to have ready 
an an{wcr or a roPpc, 
CEec Ar 
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Ar a great Feaſt, ſeeing Platocar Olives3 Why, ſaith he, you 
being a wiſe man , and going to S:c:ly tor fuch entertainments , 
did you not enjoy them : He antwer'd, by the Gods Droyeres, 1 
fed'upon Olives there likewiſe as well as upon other things. D;. 
ogexes replyed, why then needed you to have gone to $5; acyſe, 
were there no Olives at that tune in eAtirca> This Phatortnrs af- 
cribes to Ayiſtippus , adding , that as he was cating figges, he mer 
him, andfaid, raft : the other raking and cating : 1 bad you, ſaith 
he, taſt, and not devour. 

In-the preſence of ſome friends of Plato (ent to him by Dionyſi- 
us, Diogenes trod under toot Plato's robe, ſaying, I treadunde r 
foot Plato's pride: Bur Dzogenes, ani wer'd Plato, how proud are 
you yourlſelte, when you think you contemn pride ? Sotzoz relates 
this asſ{aid to the Cynick by Plato. 

b Diogenes ſent to Plato for wine and figgs , he ſent hima large 
veſſell of wine and figs 3 whereupon Drogezes , as you, faith he , 
being demanded how much 2.and 2, arc, anſwer 20, fo you 
neither grant what I requeſt, nor an{wer what I demand 3 thus 
cenſuring his verbolity. 

Being demanded in what part of Greece he had ſeen good men ; 
Men, 1aith he, zo where, but goo toyes at Lacedzmon. 

Making a f{erious diſcourſe, and perceiving that no man came 
to hear him, he began to ſing , whereat a grear many garher'd £0- 
gether , whom he reproache4 for coming to trifles, being {o back- 
watd to ſerious things. 

He ſaid, men conteſted in undermining or kicking , but none 
abour goodnefle. 

He wondred at Grammariars , who enquiring after the mil- 
fortunes of #lyſſes, forgot their own; and at Muſicians, who whillt 
they tae their inſtruments, have diſcordaut affections in their 
fouls; andatthe Mathematictas , that gazing uporrthe Sun and 

Moon , negle&cd what was juſt at their feet ; and at © Oratours, 
who ſtudycd to ſpeak juſt things, and neglc&tcd to att rhem z; and 
laſtly at coterous perſons, for diſpraiſing mony , which they loved 
above all things. : 

He reprchended thoſe, who though they commended jult men 
for thinking themſelves ro be above mony , yer cſteemed rhe rich! 
happy. : | 

He was angry at thoſe, who when they ſacrificed to the Gods 
tor their health, feaſted ar the ſame time contrary to their health. 

He wondered at Scrvants , who ſccing their Maſters cat exccl- 
ſively, did not take away their mcatr, 

He praiſed thoſe, who bcing about to marry, would not mar- 
ry; who being about ro go {ca, would nor go to ſea; who being a- 
bout to undertake ſome publick office , would nor undertake 1t 3 
and who being about to bring up children, torbore to bring them 
up; and who could compole themliclves to live with'great men 
yct 
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yet never went to them. 

He ſaid, when we ſtretch out our hand to our friend,we ſhould 
never clutch our fiſt. 

One bringing him into a new houſe, and forbidding him to 
ſpit, he ſpat in his face, ſaying, he could not finde a worie place. 
Some aſcribe this to Areſtippus. 

Crying out upon a timCc, Men come hither, a great many flocked 
about him, whom he fell upon with his ſtick, and beat ** mm, 
ſaying, I called men, not varle:s. This Hecaton in his Chrte relates. 

Alexander (aid , it he had not been born Alexander, he would 
have deſired to have been born Drogeres. 

He ſaid, they were not maimed who were dumb and blinde , 
but tacy who had nut a wallet, 

Going once halfc ſhaven to a feaſt of young men , as Metrocles 
relates, they beat him, whereupon he took their names, and ſet- 
ting them down in a parchment roll, he wore itat his breaſt , 
whercby being known , they were reviled and beaten, 

He 1a1d, he was the Dog of the praiſed, but .0xe of the praiſers duy(t 
20 a bunitng nith him, 

To one ſaying, at the Pyth:au Games I overcame menz3 No, 
ſaith he, / the men, you the ſlawes. 

To thoſe who ſaid to him , you are now old, take your eaſe ; 
what, ſaith he , f I were to ru a race » ſhould I gfe over when 1 were 
almoſt at the end, or rather conteſt nith greater courage > 

Finding Demoſther.es the Orator at dinner in a common victu- 
alling houſe, who aſhamcd, would have ſtollen away ; nay, ſaith 
ke, you are now the more popular, Alan relates it thus, Dzo9-nes 
being ar dinner 'in a common victualling houſe, and {ecing De- 
moſthenes paſſe by , invited him in , Demoſthezes refuſing 3 do you 
think it, ſaith Drogezes, a diſparagement to dine here , when your 
Maſter d:nes.here every day 2 meaning the common pcoplc , to 
whom Oratours are but {crvants. 

To ſome ſtrangers who were defirous to ſee Demoſthezes , poin- 
ting to him with his middle finger ; this, ſaith he, is he that leads 
the Atherztars. 

In reproofc to one who had throwne away his bread , and was 
aſhamed to take it up again , he tryed a ſtring about the neck of a 
bottle, and dragg'd it attcr ym through the Ceramich. 

He ſaid , moſt men were mad prete7 drg1tum, all but the finger ; 
if any man ſhould walk pointing with hits middle finger, he will 
Le thought mad; if his forc-finger; not to, 

He ſaid, the moſt precious things were fold cheapcit, and fo on 
the contrary 3 for a Statue will colt 3900 piCccs of ft1lver , a peck 
of whicat, two pieces of braſle. : 

To one, whocame to him to ſtudy Plulofophy , he gave a fiſh, 
and bid lum follow him, re other athamed, threw it away and 
departed: nor long after, mecting the {ame perſon , he laughing . 

: CCE.f {aid, 
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ſaid, The friendſhip betwixt you and me was broke off by a Fiſh, Diocles 
relates it thus; One ſaying to him, command me Dzogeres, he gave 
him a pennyworth aFtherke ro bring after him; the other retu- 
ſing to carry it , our friendſhip, ſaith he, a pennyworth of cheeſe 
hath diſſolved. 

Sceinga boy drink water in the hollow of his hand, he took 
his little cup out of his wallet and threw it away, ſaying , The boy 
out-went himin frugality.He threw away his diſh alſo, ſeeing a Boy 
that had broken }us, ſupping up his broth in the ſame manner, 

Seeing a woman proſtrate her ſclte unhandſ{omely in praycr , 
and dciirous to reprove her ſuperſtition, as Zorlus rhe Pergean re- 
ports, came to her, and ſaid , Arc you not aſhamed, woman, that 

<God who ſtands behinde you(for all things are full of him)ſhould 
{ee you in this undecent poſture. 

He ſaid, ſuch as beat others ought to be conſecrated to /fſcu- 
lapius, the God of Chirurgery. 

He ſaid, agaizſt Fortune we muſt oppiſe courage ; againſt Nature , 
Law, againſt Paſſion, Reaſon. 

In thc Crazewm, Alexander ſtanding by him, as the Sun ſhone, 
{aid to him, ask of me what thou wilt 3 he anſwer'd , Do ot ſtand 
between me and the Sun. | 

One reading a tedious diſcourſe, and coming at laſt neer 
a blank leafe at theEnd of the book, Be of good courage friends, {aith 
he, 7 ſee land. 

To one, proving by the horned Syllogilſme thathe had hornes, 
he feeling of his forchead, but I, ſaith he, fee/0,e. In like manner 
another maintaining there was no ſuch thing as motion, he roſe 
up and walked, To one diſputing concerning Meteors, How long 
7$ 2t, ſaith he, ſince you came from heaLen ? 

A wicked man having written over the dore of his houſc, Let no 
ill thing center here: which way then,{aith he,ynuſt the Maſter come 17 

He anointed his teer with ſweet Unguents , ſaying, the fcent 
went trom the crown of his head into the air; brt trom his feet to 
his noſtrils, 

To ſome Athemrans , that perſwaded him to be initiated into 
{ome Religious Myſteries, alledging, that fuch as were initiated 
had the chiefeſt places in the other World : Ir is ridiculous, faith 
he, it eAgeſilaus and Epamizondas live thcre amongſt bogges , and 
the common people that arc initjated live in the bleſſed Iſlands. 
Or as Plutarch, hearing theſe verſes of Socrates : 


mn—T+yice happy they 

who d1 theſe Myſteries ſurtey 3 
They ouly after death are Llſt , 
All miſeries purſue the reſt, 


wwat ; ſaith he , ſhall Parcecion the thiefe Le in better tondition ( be- 
caule he was initiated ) they Epaminondas. Micc 
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Mice comming to him as he was at dinner ; See, faith he, Dio- 
genes alſo marntarneth Paraſites. 
© Dzogenes being preſent ata diſcourſe of Plato's , would not 4 Elim. uy. 
minde it , whereat Pla!o angry, laid , Thou dogge, why mind ſt #if. 14. 33. 
| thou not : Diogenes unmoved, ant wered , Tet I neter return to the 
place where I was ſold, as dogs db » alluding to Plato's voyage to 
Salty. ; 
Returning from a Bath, one asked him, if there were many 
men there; he 1aid, 0 : The other acking it there were much com- 
ny; he ſaid, there was, 
Plato defining Man a two-ſeoted Arimall without wings , and this 
definition being approved, Drogenes took a Cock, an plucking off 
all irs fcarhers, rurncd it into Plato's School, laying, This is Plato's 
Manz whereupon to the definition was added, hattng broad nailes. 
To one demanding at what time he ſhould dine, if thou art rich, 
fanh hc, wher thou wilt, if poor, when thou cauſt, 
Art Megara, iccing their theep with thick fleeces , and thei 
children almoſt naked 3 7t 1s berter, faith he, zo be the ſheep of a Mc- 
garxan, then h1s ſoa. 
To one, who hitting him! with the end of a long polc, bad him 
him take heed, why, faith he, do you mean to hit me agat nn > 
He ſaid , the Oratours were the ſeruants of the multitude ,, Crownes, F, 
the b:les of glory. ff 
© He lighted a candle at noon, ſaying, / look for a man. e Stob, Ser. 4. | 
He ſtood 1n the rain without any thelter, tome that were pre- 
ſent pittying him; Plato, who was there likewilc, ſaid , if you will 
ſhew jour ſeles pitiful to bim , go away , refle&ing upon hus vain- 
glory. | 
One giving him a box on the care; O Hercules, faith he, 1 knew 
zot that I ſhould bave walked with a Helmet. | 
Medias giving him many blowes with his fiſt , ſaying, rhere of 
arc 3000 grachmes [alluding to the tines impoled upon fuch out- 
rages ] ready counted for you upon the table : The next day he 
got a Ceſtus, and bear him with ir, {aying , There are three thouſand 
arachmes ready counted for you. x 
Lyſias an Apothecary asking him , it ic thought thete wete 
many Gods : Hor, ſaith he, ca, 1 think otherwiſe , when I take youto 
be they enemy. Ochcrs alcribe this to 7 heodoras. | 
Seeing one that had beſprinkled himſclte with water: O unhap- 4 
py man, taith he, doſt thou not k,0w, thal the errors of life are no more 
to be waſhed away by water, then er/0urs 18 grammer. = = 
He rebuked thoſe who complained of Fortunc, laying, They «za 
not requeſt what was goor!, but that which ſeemed geod to them. 
of thoſe, who arc terrified with dreams, he {ati You aewer are 
concern'd for the things you co waking , but nhat you farcy 1 your 
ſleep you make your greateſt bultneſſe. Eos oo 
Ar the Olympick Games the Cryer proclauning Droxippis pr, py 
ath cur tofttate 


x Vit. Athene, 
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hath overcome menz he ſlaves, ſaith he, but T men. 

Alexander ſending an Epiſtle to eantipate» at Athens , by one 
whoſe name was Athlias, Drogenes being preſent ſaid , ath- 
lias from Athlias,by Athlzas to Athlias, alluding to the name, which 
implyeth mſery. 

Perdiccas threatning him with death unlefſe he would come to 

him; that is 10 great matter, ſaith he , for a Cantharides or ( pider 
may do as much you ſhould rather have threatned , that you would hate 
Ld mell without me. 
He often ſaid the Gods had given to men an eaſie life, but that ir 
was hidden from thoſe who uſed choice diet, unguents and the 
like; whence to one whoſe ſervant put on his cloaths, you will zo 
be truly happy, {aith he, untill he wipe your noſe alſo, that 15, when you 
have loft the uſe of your bands. 

Seeing ſome that had the charge of the things belonging to the 
Temple, leading a man to Priſon, who had ſtoln a Cup out of the 
Trealury, the great theeves, ſaich he, lead Priſoner the leſſer. 

Toa young man that throwing ſtones at a Gibbet, well done,laith 
he, you will be ſure to hit the mark, 

To ſome young men that coming about him,ſaid, take heed you 
do not bite us: fear zot bores,laid he,Drogenes eat not Beetes|for ſo he 
termed cffeminate perſons, ] 

To one feaſting, cloath'd in a Lyons skin, do z0t faith he, defile 
Vertues L1Very. | 

To one extolling the happineſſe of (all;ſhexes, in that living 
with Alexander he had plenty of all things; zay, ſaith he, he is zur 
happy, for be dines and ſuppes when Alcxander pleaſes. 

When he wanted money, he ſaid, he went to redemand , not 
borrow it of his friends. 

Secing a young man going along with ſome great perſons to a 
Feaſtzhe rook him trom rhemzand carricd him to his own friends, 
bidding them to look to him better, 

To ore neatly dreſſed, who had asked him ſome queſtion,7 cannot 
en(wer you,laith he, unleſſe 1 knew whether you were a man or a wo- 
man. 

s Of a young man playing at Cattabus in a Bath, by how much the 
better, ſaich he, ſo much the worſe. 

Ata Feaſt one threw a bone to him as to a dog, which he like a 
dog took up, and lifting his legge eey9ueoy dunis. 

Orators, and all ſuch as Gught glory by ſpeaking, hee called 
run emcy;, thrice men, inſtead of 2748s, chrice wretched. 

Hee called an unlearned rich man a ſheep with a golden 
Fleece, 

Sccing written upon the Gates of a Prodigall's houſe, TO BE 
S O L DsIk&-em,faith hezbeing ſolouercharg'd with wine, 1t would 0- 
mit up theonney. 

Toa young man profcſling himſ{clf much diſplcaſcd at the ma- 


ny 
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ny perſons that courted him, let hm ſee, faith he, that yew are diſ* 
pleaſed by caſting off your effeminacy. 

Of a toul Bath, wheze, faith he , ſhall they be waſhed that waſb 
here? 

Abig tellow that plaid on the harp, though by all others diſ- 
commended for playing 111, he praiſed, being asked why, becauſe, 
faith he, terng an able fellow, he chooſeth rather to play on the harp then 
to ſteal 

Acertain harper who plaid fo ill, that the company alwaies 
went away and left him, he ſaluted tt.us, Good morrow cock, the 0- 
ther asking why, Lecauſe, faith he , your Muſick maketh every one 
riſe. 

Seeing a young man doing ſomthing, which though it were or- 
dinary, ne conceived to be unſcemly, hee filled his beſome with 
beans, and in that manner walked through the people, ro whom 
gazing upon him, 7 worder, faith he, you look at me and not at 
brim. 

Hegeſtas deſiring him to lend him ſome of his writings, you are 
a fool, {aith he, Hegeſias, who eat figgs not patnted but realls yet negleti 
true exercitation, and ſeek after the wiittes.. 

Sceing one that had won the Victory at the Olympick Exer- 
cifes feeding ſheep; you have made Haſt,ſaith he,oood man,trom the O- 
_ Exerciſes to the Nemean, the word alluding to feeding of 
INCCP, 

Being demanded how it cometh to paſle that Wraltlers are tor 
the molt part ſtupid tellows, he an{wer'd, becauſe they aremade 
cheefly of the 514.5 of Oxen and ſwine. 

Toa Tyrant, demanding of him what brafſe was beſt , he an- 
{wer'd that whereof the Statues of Harmodius ard Ariſtogiton were 
made, This others aſcribe to Plato. 

Being asked how Drozyſius uteth his friends, as weſſells, fairh he , 
empty1ng the full, and throwing away the empty. | 

A young man newly married, having written upon his houle , 
the Son of Jupiter, Hercules, Callinicus awelleth here let rothing lt 
enter, hee added, Aſſiſtazce after @ defeat,umplying it was too ate, 
he being alrcady married. 

He ſaid Covcrouſneſs is the Metropolis of all evill. 

Sccing one,that had waſted all his mcans, cating Olives, zf you 
bad uſed to aire ſo, (aid he, you would rot have ſupp'dſo. = 

He ſaid, Good men are the Images of the Goes, love 1s the baſti.eſſe of 
tdle perſons. : 

Being asked what is the moſt miſcrable thing in life, he ſaid,ar 
old man 11 want. 


' Being demanded, the bitings of what beaſts were moſt dan-i Er $tb/er.5 + 


gcrous, Of will Beaſts , faith hee, & Detrattor, of Tame, a 
Flatterer. 

Beholding a picture of two Ccnraurcs very C—E—— 
{4 td. 
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ſaid , which of theſe is Chiron; the jeaſt conſiſteth in the Greek 
word, which ſignifieth worſe , and was alſo the name of a Cen- 
taur; tutor to Ach:lles. 
> He ſaid , the drſcourſe of flattereys 15 8 rope of honey. He called the 

belly the Charybdes of life. 

Hearing that D:dymozan Adulterer, was taken; he deſerves, (aith 
he; to be put out of b1s name (meaning emaſculated) 

k Stob. Ser.55. K Being asked why gold lookes pale 3 becauſe, faith he, many lie 

4 watt for it. 

Secing a woman carried ina Litter z that is not , ſaith he » afit 
Eage for ſuch 4 Beaſt. | 

Seeing a Servant that had rug away from his Maſter, ficting y 
on the brink of a well: Toung may, ſaith he, take heed you do not fall 
71: alluding to the puniſhment of fugitive ſervants. 
' Secing one that uſed to ſteal garments in thebath , he ſaid, 
i” dA 1A of AA Buc.09, Do you come for wnguents, or for another 
garment ? 

Sceing ſome women hang'd upon an Olive-tree 3 I would, ſaith 
he, all trees bore the ſame fruct. 

Sccing a thiefe thatuſcd to rob Tombes,he ſpoke to him in that 
verle of Homer , 


——##hat now of men the Leſt , | 
Com'ſt thou to plunder the deceas't > 


Seeing a handſome youth all alone aſleep , he awaked him, 
ſaying in the words of Homer, Awake, 


Ms vis ev? 6u/byr1 werapgerg by Spy aity. | 
To one that fcaſted ſumptuouſly, he ſaid thar vetle of Himer. | 


Son, thou baſt but a littly ttme to live, 


Plato diſcourſing concerning Idzas, and naming amine, and 
webinra, as if he ſhould ſay, 1 abletty and Cuppeity , he ſaid , ſet 
Plato , the table and the cup , but not the tableity and cuppetty. Plato 
anſwered, it is true indeed, you have eyes by which the table and 
cuparc (cen bur not an Intclle& , by which tatleity and cupperty 
are {cen, . 

Being demanded what he thought Socrates, he anſwered, mad, 

#' Being demandedat what time a man ſhould marry ; 4 young many 
" ſaith he zot yet; an old man z0t at all. 

To one that a«ked, what he ſhould give him to let him rike 
him, he anſwered, a Helmet. 

1 Stob.Szr.161 | To a young man drefling himſclfe neatly + if this, ſaith he, te 
for the ſake of men, you are unhappy 1f jor women, you are unjuſt. 

Seeing a young man bluſh ; take courage, ſaith he, that es the c0- 

loax of Vertue, Hearing 
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Hearing two men plead againſt one another , he condemned 


both, ſaying, one had ſtollen, and the other had not loſt. 


Being demanded what wine he thought moſt pleaſant , he an- 


ſwer'd, that which 1s drunk at azothers coſt. 


To one that ſaid, many deride thee ; he anſwer'd , but I am at 


derided : as conceiving, faith ® Plutarch, thoſe only to be derided 
who are troubled at fuch things. 


To one who ſaid, Lite is an ill thing : Zife, ſaith he, is 0t a 


{ll thing, Lut an ill tifets anill thing, 


2 m Vit, Fab, 


Max. 


» As he was dining upon Olives, they cauſed Tart to be {et a $tob.Ser. 29, 


befote him; which he threw away, ſaying , 


Stranger, when Kings approach, m,bdraw. 


The words of Latus's Officers to Oedipus. 
Being asked what kinde of dogge he was, he anſwer'd , when 


he was hungry , a Sparael, when his belly was full, a Maſtiffe 3 one of 


thoſe which many commend, but dare ;i0t take abroad nith them a hux- 
ting. 

Being demanded wherher wiſe mcn might cat dainrties; a/l 
things, taith he, as well as others, : 

* Being demanded why men gave to Beggers, and not to Philo- 
ſophers; #ecanſe, faith hc, they are afraid they may be lame or EHinde , 
but are not afraid they may be Philoſophers. 

To one thar reproached him as having countettcired mony z 
indeed, ſaith he, there was 4 time when I was ſuch a one as you ares but 
the time will nr ver come that you will be as I am, 

Coming to Mindus, and ſeeing the Gates very large, the Ciry 
ſmalls Arndinians, faith he, ſhut your Gates , leſt your (ity 7:47 out at 
them. 

Seeing a thiefe that was taken ſtealing purple , he apply'd that 
verſe of Homey to him , , 


The purple death, ad potent fate have ſeiz'd. 

To Craterus , who invited him to come to him, he returned an- 
ſwer, [ bad rather lickſalt at Athens, the enjoy the greateſt deli: actes 
with Ctaterus. 

Meeting Anaxtmejes the Oratour, who was very fat 5 Gewe us, 
ſaith he, ſome,of your fleſh, i will eaſe you, and help as. 

The ſame Anaxrmeres being in the mid(t of a diſcourſe , Droge- 
nes ſhewing a picce of ſalt-fiſh, divetred rhe attention of his Au- 
ditors whereat Anaximewes growing angry , See, ſaith he, ahard 
perny-worth of ſalt-piſh bath Lroke off Anaximcenes's wſcourſe. | 

Some aſcribe tiiis ro him. Plato ſecing him wath herbs , came 
and whiſper'd thus to him, It you had followed Drowyſius , you 
would not have necdcd to walh herbs 3 ro whonrhe returned this 
anſwer in his ear, if you had waſhes! h-;4s , you needed pot to have fol- 
lowed Dionyſius. 

D ddd To 
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To one that ſaid to him, many laugh ar you: and Aſſes perhaps at 
them, ſaith hez but they care 0t for Aſſes, nor I for them. 

Secing a young man ſtudying Philoſophy : Well done, faith 
he , you will teach thoſe, who love your 6utward beauty , to ad- 
mire your ſoul. | 

Toone that admired the multitude of votive offerings in Sams- 
thracta, , given by ſuch as had eſcaped ſhipwrack : There would 
have been far more, {aith he, :f thoſe who periſhed had preſented theirs, 
Others aſcribe this ro Di/ageras the Melian. 

To a young man going to a feaſt, he taid, You will come back 
Chiron : (alluding to the word which implyerh worſe) the young 
man came to him the next day , {aying, I went and returned nor 
Chiron: No, ſaith he, zot Chrron, but Eurytion. 

Returning from Lacedemon to Atheis , to one that asked him, 
from whence he came, and whither he went : From me, ſaith he, 
to women. 


Returning from the Olympick Games , to one that asked if | 


there were much people there z Much people , ſaith he, but fep 
men. 

. He compared Prodigalls to fig-trees growing on a precipice , | 
whoſe fruit men taſt nor, but crowes and vultures devoure. 

Phryie the Curtezan, having ſct up a golden Statue of Yenxs at 

Delphi, he wrot on it, From the 1ntemperance of the Grectans, | 

Alexander coming to him, and ſaying, Iam Alexander the great 
King: And 1, faith he, am Diogenes the Dogg. | | 

Being asked why he was called Dogg : 7 fawn on thoſe that give | 
ſaith he, 1 bark at thoſe that will not gue, and I hite phe wicked, | 

As he was gathering figgs , the keeper of che Orchard ſpying 
him , told him, it is not long fince a man was hang'd upon that | 
Tree: And for tha: reaſou, (aith he, I nll clenſett. | 

p Al. 12.58. P Obſcrving Dzox:ppus the Olympick victor, to caſt many glan- | 
ces upon a Curtczan: See, {aith tic , 4 common Womas leads the mar- 
tall Ramm by the neck. 

To two infamous perſons ſtcaling away from him : Fear nt , 
ſaith he, doogs eat not thiftles. 

To one that asked him concerning a youth raken in adultery , 
whence he was; he anſwer'd, of Tegea, Tegea ( 4 City of Arcadia) 
whereto he alluded, is a publick Brothell. 

Sccing one, that in tormer times had been an ill Wraſtler, pro- 
fcſſe Medicines What is the matter, faith he , hae you a deſigne to caſt 
thoſe down that have thrown you > 

Secing the Son of a common woman tlirow ſtones amongſt a 
croud: 1 ake heed, ſaith he, you do net hit jour Father. 

To a youth ſhewing him a {word , given him by one that loved 
him, he ſaid, 1 Win ja cues 1gAh, 8 SV af7 al0xe5: 

_ To ſome that cxrolled one who had beſtowed ſomething on 
him: But you do pot praiſe me, ſaith hc, who deſerved toreceiie its 


To 
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" Toone that redemanded an old Cloak of him, if you gate it me y 
ſaith he,/ muſt keep it if you lent it me,T muſt make uſe of it. | 
To a ſuppoliti rious perſon that ſaid to him, you have gold in YE 
your Cloak, Yes faith fic, and for that reaſon 1 lay it 4 under mee fheth a S 
phen I go toſleep. <— |  tufton betwixt 
Being demanded what he had gained by Philoſophy, if nothing —_— Greek 
elſe ſaith hee, at leaft this, to be prepared for all fortunes. mod 
Being demanded of what Country he was, he anſwered,a Cits-&. vanfogan- 
zen of the worl, ; | ys. 
To one that ſacrific'd,praying he might have a child, you pray for 
ld, (aich he, but zever Teal your ſelf what kind of child it may 
ove. 
At an ordinary, being demanded mony, he anſwered the Ma- 
ſer in that verſe of Homer, | 
Ask otkers, but from He&or hold thy hang. | 
* He ſaid the Miſtrefſes of Kings were Queens ; for the Kings ; x: $106.{e. 
did whatſoevet they would have them. 
The Athenians having decreed to ſtile Alexander Bacchus , ard 
make me, {aith he, Seraprs, 
To one reproaching him for living in filthy places, the Sur , 
ſaith he, wiſts Kennells, yet is not defiled. | 
Being art ſupper in the Temple, they brought him courſe bread, 
he threw it away, ſaying, nothing but what is pure muſt come within 
8 Temple, 


, Toone that ſaid, why do you, who know nothing, profeſſc Phi- 


lolophy 2 he anſwer'd, though I ſhould bus pretend to (tudy Phi loſophy, 
qet that were a profeſſion thereof. | | 
To one that recommended his Son to him, ſaying, hee was very 
ingenious, and exceeding well educated, he anſwered , wby then 
doth he need me ? 
Thoſe who ſpeak good things, but do them not , differ nothing 
ftom a Lute; for that neither hears nor hath ſenſc, | 
Hee went to the Theatre , as all the people were going 
y being asked why he did ſo, Thrs, faith hc, 7s that 7 ſtudy all my 
e 11me, 
ghar an effeminate young man, are you z0t aſhamed, faith hee , 
touſe your ſelf worſe then Nature bath done? ſhe hath made you & man. 
but Jour will force your ſelf to be a woman. 

Secing an ignorant man tuning a Lute , are yu not aſhamed, 1S1%ſer. 104, 
faith he,'to try ro make a Lute ſound harmontouſly , and yet ſuffer your 
life to be ſo full of diſcord. | | 

To one that ſaid he was unfit for Philoſophy , why do you {zwe , 
laith he, :f you care ot for living honeſtly. 
To one who deſpiſcd his own Father, are you xot aſhamed, {ditch 
he; to deſpiſe him who ts the cauſe you are ſo proud? 
Hearing a handſome youth ſpeak fooliſhly, are you nct aſhamed, 
laith he, to draw a leaden dag ger out of an iUory ſheath. 
Dddd 2 Be- 
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Being reproached for accepting a Cloak from Azntzp ater,he an- 
\wered in thoſe words of Homer, 
The gifts of Gods muſt not be thrown away. 
One that hit him with a pole, and then bid him take heed, hee 
ſtruck with his ſtaffe, and ſaid, and take you heed. 
Toone that {ſued to a Curtezan, What mean you wretch ſaith he, 
to ſue for that which is much better to miſſe. 
 Toone that ſmelled ſweer of Unguents, take heed, ſaith he , this 
perfume make not your bife ſtink. » 
He ſaid, Slaves ſerve their Mafters hut wicked men their paſſions, 
Being demanded why flavesare called Arydwedg Foo:me,. becauſe 
ſaith hctheybave feet like men,but ſuch minds as you that ask the queſtion, 
Secing an unskilfull Archer going to ſhoor, he ſate down at the 
mark , jp , faith he, he ſhould: me. 

He ſaid lovers are unhappy in pleaſure. 

Being demanded whether dearh be ill, how, ſaith he , car that 
be ill, whereof when ut cometh we have no ſenſe. 

Alexander coming to him, and faying,do you not fear me?whart 
ſaith he, are you gooe or 11], he anſwered good: who, replies Dio- 
genes, fears that which ts good? 

- He ſaid, Learning is a regulation to young men, a comfert to old men, 
wealth to poor men, and an Ornament to rich men. 

To D:dymo an Adulterer curing a maids cye, take heed, ſaith he, 
leaſt in curing the ete, you burt not the ball, | the word wtl, ſignifying 
both the eye-ball and Virginiry.] 

To one that ſaid his fritnds lay in wait for him,what ther is tobe 
done, ſaith he, if friends and enemies muſt be uſed alike, 

Being demanded what is beſt amongſt men, he anſwered, free- 
dom of ſpeech, | 

Coming into a ſchool, and fecing there many ſtarues of the My- 
ſes, but few Auditors, by the help of the God's, Maſter, ſaith he, you 
ha.e many eAuditors, 

S1w.Eth.ſer.1« To one that asked him how he might order himſelf beſt , byre- 
prebenaing , faith hee , thoſe things in your ſelf which you tame 1m 


others. 

Ser. He gave good counſell toa = on very diſſolute, being deman- 
ded what he was doing, he an{wer'd, ny fx an Athiop. 

Ser. 32: * He went backwards into the School of the Sto:cks , whereat 


ſome laughing, are yeu not aſhamed, ſaith he , to do that in the whole 

courſe of your lrfe,tor which you deride me 17 walking. 

Hee laid, mer prouide for their li ung, but net for their well 
lung. 

Ser. 37@84 Heſaid, it was a ſhameto ſee Wraſtlers and Singing-Maſters 
obterve temperate dyct,and modcrate their pleaſures,one tor ex- 
crci{c, the other for his voice, and yet no man would do {o mucit 
for Vertue's ſake. | 


Ibid. 


He 
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L _= ſaid, Pride, like a thepheard, driveth men whither it plea- Ser. 45. 
th. | 

Seeing the high walls of Megara, heſaid, Unhappy praple, minde Ser. 48. 
not the herght of your walls , but the herght of ther courages who are to 
ftand on the walls. 

He compared coverous men to {uch as have the droply , thoſe Ser. 53. 
are full of mony, yet deſire more; theſe of water , yet thirſt after 
m_ : Paſhons grow more intenſe by enjoyment of what they 
deftre. 

Seetng a man make love to old rich widowes : This love, lairh Ser. 53, 
he, 7s x0: blinde, but toothleſſe, 

Being demanded whar beaſts were the worſt : iz the field, faith Ser. 54; 
he, Bears and Lyons, tn the (7ty, Wſurers andSycophants. 

He compared flattery to an empry rombe , on which Friendſhip Ser. 54, 
was in{cribed. 

Blaming 4-:fthenes for being too remiſle in diſcourfe, in regard Ser. 66. 
thar when he ſpoke londeſt he conld hatdly be heard, and calling 
kimſelte che Trumper of reproote: Antifthenes teply'd, he was like 
a Bee, that makes no great noiſe, yer ft:zgs ſharply. 

He ſaid, reproof is the good of others, _ bhid, 

A certain Arhemian asking him why he lived not with the La- bid. 
redemornans, whom he praiſcd ſo much: Phyſicias, {aith hes though 
they fludy health, converſe nith the fick, 

He faid, other doggs bark at their enemies, I, my friends, that 1bid. 

I may preſerve them. 

He asked Plato if he were writing Lawes : Plato affirmed he 15d. 
was. Did ygu not write a Common-wealtit before, ſaid Diogenes ? 
I did, anſwers Plato. And had not-that Common-wealth Lawes , 
ſaith he} The other anſwering it had : To what end, reply'd Dioge- 
nts, do you write new Lawes > 

He faid, To gzve Phyſick to a dead body, or adviſe an old man, is the Ser. 68, 
ſame thing ? 

To a bald man that reviled him, 7 will not return your reproaches, Ser. 11, 
ſaith he,yet cannot but commend your hair, for leautng ſo bad a head. 

To an Informer that fell our with hims 7 am glad, ſaith he, of the ibid. 
enmity betwixt us, for you hart not your foes, but your friends, 

To one that reviled him ; No mas, faith he, will belzeve you when Ser. 7 2: 
you ſpeak ill of me , no more then they would me, if 1 ſhould ſpeak well of 
04; 

: Alexander {ent him a diſh full of bones, with this meſſage, It Ser. 77: 
was meat for doggsz heanſwer'd , Tea, but-not fit for a King. to 
ſend. 

He ſaid , it was the ſamefaulr to give to them that deſerved 7d. 
nothing, as not to give to them that do, 

Ke ſaid, As houſes, where there 1s plenty of meat, are full of mice, ſo Ser-87: 
the bovies of ſuch as eat much are full of diſeaſes. 

At 


2L 


Ser, 88. 


Ser. 105, 


Ser, 117. 


Ser. 126. 


Ser. 133. 


Ser.149, & 


153, 


Ser. 183, 
Ser. 210. 


Ser, 211; 


Ser, 216, 


Ser; 238. 


Fer. 233- 


Ser. 235. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 
Ser. 239. 


Fer. 248. 


DIOGENES. 


At a Feaſt, one giving him a great cup full of wine, he threw it 
away; for which being blamed, 1f 1 had drunk it, {aith he, not only 
the wine would have beer: loſt, but I alſo. 

Being demanded what was hardeſt, he anſwer'd , To know our 
ſelves, tor we conſtrue moſt things according to our own partiality. 

He {aid, Medea was a wile woman, nota Witch, who by la- 
bour and excerciſe corroborated the bodics of effeminate per(ons 
whence arole the fable, that ſhe could renew age. | : 

Toone the. profeſt himſelfe a Philoſopher, but argued litigious- 
ly , he ſaid , Why do you ſpoile the beſt part of Philoſophy , yet would be 
thought 8 Philoſopher > 

Queſtioning one of thoſe young men that followed him, he 
was {ilent ; whereupon Drogeres , Do you not think, ſaith he, it be- 
belongs tothe ſame man toknow when to ſpeak , and when to hold his 

eace > 
F Being demanded how a man ſhould live under the authority 
of ſuperiours; as we do by fire, ſaith he, not too near, leſt it burn, 
not too far off, leſt we freez. 

Secing ſome women talking privately together : Behold, ſaith 
he, the Aſp borrowes poyſon from the Viper. 

Being demanded what was the heavieſt burthen the earth 
bears, he an{wered, az 1gn0rant man. 

An Aſtrologer in the Forum diſcourſing to the people , and 
ſhewing them 1n a tablet the errazick Starrs : No, ſaith Drogenes, it 
1s not the Starres that erre, but theſe, poin ting rothe pcople. 

Being demanded what men are the molt noble : They, ſaith he, 
who contemn wealth, glory, and pleaſure, and over-maſter the contrartes 
to theſe, poverty, 1gnommny, ts death. | 

Secing the ſervants of Anaximeres carrying many goods, he 
demandcd to whom they belong'd ; they an{wer'd, ro Anaxtme- 


nes. Is he not aſhamed , reply'd Diogenes , to have ſo much houſhold 
ſtuſfe,and yet not be maſter of h1mſelfe. 

He ſaid, Vertue dwelleth neither in a rich City, nor a private 
Houſe. : 

He ſaid, Poverty is a ſclfe-taught help to Philoſophy, for what 
Philoſophy endeavours to perſwade by-words, poverty enforceth 
in practiſe, 

To a wicked man reproaching him for his poverty ; 7 ever 
knew, ſaith he, any man puniſhed ſoy poverty, but many for wickedneſſe. 

He called Poverty a ſelte-inſtructing vertue. 

To one that reproached him with poverty : what mean you, 
ſaith he; poverty xever made a Tyrant, riches many, 

Alexander ſeeing him aſleep in his Tubb 5 {aid Wt Tubb full of 


wiſdome: The Philoſopher riſing up, anſ{wer'd, Grea: K1rg » 


one 


dls. IA a 


DIQGANES.. 


One drop of Fortune's better far 
Then Tubbs repleat with wiſdom are. 


To whom a ſtander by reply'd, 


One drop of Wiſdom Fortune's Seas excells ; 
In unwiſe ſoules misfortune ever dwells. 


Sccing an old woman painted, #zf this be for the liuimg, you are de- Ser. 570 
cerved, (auth he, if for the dead, make haſt to them. 

To one bewailing his own misfortune,as that he ſhould not die in Ser. 27r. 
his own Country, be of comfort, {aith he , the way to the next World 
1s alike 12 every place. 

Having a great pain in his ſhoulder which troubled him much, Akver.bif. 
one ſaid ro him 1n deriſion , why doſt thait not die Dzogenes,and '* "+ 
free thy ſelf from this miſcry, he anſwer'd, 7s fit they ſhould live 
who k.ow how to order therr life, for ya who know 30t what to do or ſay, 
ft 1s 4 coxventent time to die, 

He uſed to ſay, Ariſtotle dineth when Philip pleaſeth, but Dzoge- Plur. de caud. 
pes when it pleaſerh Drogeres. 

At Cortmth, ſeeing Dionyſus the younger,who was depoſed from 7 lt. quem, 
the Kingdom of Szcrly, This 15 a life, ſaith he > you deſerve wot, you Shes 
merit rather 1.0t to lite here freely and without fear, but at home tn per- 
petuall empriſonment, 

To ſome who commended Plato, he ſaid, what bath hee done wor- 21. de virs. 
thy commendaticn, having profeſſed Philoſophy ſo long, yet never moved More. 
ny to grief. 

To = demanding how he might take the greateſt reyenge upon 21.de ad.Feer, 
his Enemy, he anſwered, &y being good and wertuous your ſelf. 

In commending his Maſter Aztrfthenes, he would fay of him, of Macreb.Ser. 
rich he made me poor, and inſtead of a fair houſe, made me live in a 75 
Tubb. 


CHA P. VI. 
His Writings. 


© ans Writings aſcribed to him are thelc, 
Dialogues. 
Ichthyas 
The Geay, 
The Leopard. 


DIOGENES. 


The Atheman people. 
Policy. - 
Ethick art. 
Of Riches. 
Erotich. 
Theodoras. 
Hypſuas. 
Ariftarchus 
Of Death. - 
Epiſtles. 
Trazeaes 7. 
- l f Heleng. 
Thyeſtes. 
Hercules, 
a Achilles. 
1 Medea, 
Cbryſoppus. 
LOEdzpus. 


Soficrates and Satyrus affirm that none of theſe were written by 
Diogenes; the Tragedies Satyrus aſcribes to Phil:ſchus of Agina, 
Sorzon aftirmeth thele only to have been written by Drogenes. 


Of Vertue. 

Of Good. 
Evotich, 

The poor. 

T "1 90 
The Leopard, 
Caſſanger. 
Cephalio. 
Philiſcus. 
Ariftarchus 
C:ſiphus. 
Ganymede. 
Chria's, & 

Epiſtles. 


as —_— — Aw. 4 a. 


DIOGENES, 
GHAP.VIL 
His Death. 


E died, as Demetrras {aith, at Corinth about 99. years old, the 


\ 


ſame day that eAlexandey died at Babylon , which according _—_ 


to lian was the ſeventh of Thaygel:o7 1n the firſt year of 114 
Olympiad. : | 

The manner of his death is variouſly related. Eubulus faith; he 
lived to his end with Xenzades, and was buried by his Sons. As 
he lay ſick, Xerzades asked him how he would be buried , he an- 
{wer'd, with his face downwards ; Xemades demanding the rea- 
ſon, becauſe, {aith he, all things will ke turned upſide-down, alluding, 
{aich Laertzus, to the greatnefle of the Macedowzans, whonot long 
before were a poor incon{iderable people. Some report that be- 
ing near death, hegave ofder that his body ſhould be: left un- 
buried, that the wild Beaſts mighr partake of him, or be thrown 
into a ditch, andalictle duſt be caſt over it , or thrown upon a 
dung-hill, that he might benefit his Brethren. 


Zlian ſaith, thar being ſick to death, he threw himſelf down © vif.8.” 14.” 


from a bridge which was near the Gymnafium, and ordered the 
Keeper of the Paleſtra to rake his body and throw it into the 
River 1l;ſ[us. 

Others affirm he died of a ſurfer of raw fleſh, others that he 
ſtopp'd his own breath, others, that cutting a Curtle-fiſh, in 
pieces to throw it to dogs , it bir aſunder a Nerve in his foor, 
whercof he died. 

Others athrm he dicd as he was going to the Olympick Games: 
being taken with a Feaver, he ſay down by the way , and would 
not {uffer his friends to carry him, bur fitting under the ſhade of 
the next tree, ſpoke thus rothem 5 7 his night 1 ſhall be a Vitor or 
vanquiſhed, if I overcome the Feaver, I will come to the Games, zf not, 
I muſt 20 to the other world, and drice it away Ly death. 

Antifthenes (aith,his Friends were of opinion he ſtopp'd his own 
bteath, for coming as they conſtantly uſed to vitit him in the 
Cranegum where he lived, they found him covered; they did not 
imagine it was{lcep, by reaſon of his grear wakefulnefſobut im- 
mediately putting back his Cloak perceived he was dead, Here- 
upon there aroſe a contention amongſt chem who ſhould bury 
tum; they fell from words to blows, bur the Magiſtrates and great 
ones of the City came themſelves and buried him , by the gate 
which lcads to fthmus.Over the Sepulchre they placed a Column) 
andupon it a Dog cut out of Pariau ſtone. Atterwards his own 
Countrymen honourcd him with many brazen Sratwes , bearing 
this Inſcription 
Eecce | Time 


Tme doth the flrongeft Baſſe tabay 
Diogenes, Cs carft dy, 


Who to content the ready way - 
To following Ages Graf deſeyy. 


Wy we reckons fsue of this name, the frrſt of apotlomia, a —_—_ 
Rio ? 
The ſecond a Sicionian., | 
The zbtrd chus. 
- The foxrth a Stoick of Seleacia, 
The fift of Tarſs. 


MONIM Us 


a Leerts a Onemus was a Syracuſian, Diſciple to Diogenes,hc was firſt 
{ſervant toa Mony-changer,to whom Xearades'who _ 
Diogenes, often coming, he was to taken with the worth and Ver» 
rue of the perſon, that he counterteired himſelf mad , ahd thtew 
all the mony from off che Table , whereupon his Maſter ruth 
him away, he berook himſelf ro D:ogenes, He followed likewiſe 
Crates the Cynick, and others of that Set , which confirm'd his 
Maſter in the opinion that he was mad. He was a petſon eloquent 
and learned,mention'd by Mexander in his Hippecemutyof fo great 
conſtancy, that he contemned all glory for verrues ſake.He wrote 
ſome things, which ar frſt appearance ſeemed Zudicrous, but con- 
tained deep ſerious ſenſe; as of Appetztes, two Books, and a Pro- 


treptich, 


ONESI CRIT US 


2a Laert, ; reſicritus was of SE 011450t accotding to Demeb/145 Aft Aſty* 
palear; he had ewo Sons. He ſent the younger named eAn* 


aroſthenes to Athens, who hearing D:ogenes would not on” 
| thence. 


—_—— i i. _ 


people, tor as much as a 


CRATES. 


thence. Hereupon he ſent the elder, named Ph:liſcus, who ſtayed 
there likewiſe for the ſame reafon. Laſtly, the Father himſelfe 
went , and was ſo much taken with Dzogeres , that he. became a 
ſedulous Auditor of him, as his two ſons were. 

He was eſteemed amongſt the moſt eminent Diſciples of Droge- 
nes: Laertius compares him with Xezophoz 3 one fought under Cy- 
rus, the other under Alexazdey: One wrote the 2xſtitutton of Cyras 5 
the other, the prarſe of Alexander: Their ſtyles alſo were very: 
like- 


CRATES. 


| @ ATES was a Theban, Son of eAſcandas: He was likewiſe Lan. * 


reckon'd amongſt che moſt eminent of D:ogexes's Diſciples z 
yet Hippobotus {aith, he was not a Diſciple of D:ogenes, but of Bry- 
ſo the Achean, 

 Heflourithed about the 113*' Olympiad. Artiſthenes, in his 
ſucceſſioas, (aith , thar being at a Tragedy where Telephas was re- 

reſented, ay. Baker in a fordid condition , he betook 

imſelfe ro tie Cynicall Philoſophy , and felling all his eſtate , 
(tor he was very rich, having gorten together above rwo hundred 
talents) he diſtributed ir amongſt the Chl » and was ſo con- 
ſtant a Profclor of this Pailoſophy , that Fhilemon, the Cortick 
Poet, takes notice thereof in theſe words, 


By him 1n Summer 4 thick (oat was worn , 
In Winter-time({o teemperate) a tory. 


Diocles ſaith , Diogenes perſ{waded him to part with his eſtate , 
and to throw all the mony he had left into the Sea : and that che 
houſe of Crates was from Alexander, that of Hippairchra his Wiles 
from Ph:l:p. Some of his ncer friends that came to him to dif- 
{wade him trom this courſe of lite, he beat away, for he was of 8 
reſolute ſpirit. | 

Demet71us the Mazneſian ſaith , he depoſited ſome mony in the 
hands of a Banquier , with this condition , that if his ſonnes be= 
rook them(elves to. any Civill employment , it ſhould be repaid 
again 5 bur, it to Philoſo hy, it ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the 

Philoſopher ſtands in necd of nothing. 
Eecc 2 Era- 


CRATES. 


\ ErMoſibenes relates , that having a ſon named Paſicles , by his 
Wile pen as he a at mans eſtate, he brougin 
him to the- houſe of a young maid that was his flave, laying, 
Thisis a hereditary matrimony to you : but thoſe who commir 
adultery, are, according to the Tragedians puniſhed with baniſh. 
ment or death; Thoſe who keep Concubines were , according tg 
the Comedians, by luxury and drunkenneſle, tranſported to 
madnefle.” : 

Paſicles, the Diſciple to Euclid, was his brother. 

He ſaid, 'tis not poſſible ro finde a man withour a fault, for, 
in every Pomgranat there is at leaſt one grain corrupr, 

Having diſpleaſed N;codromus aEuriniſt, he bear him black 
and blew; whereupon he paſted a piece of paper on his forchead, 
wherein was written, Nicodromus dd this. 

He was exceedingly inye&ive againſt common women, 

He reproved Demetreas Phalerius tor ſending bread and wine 
to him, Ce I wiſh the fountains alſo produc'd bread z, intimating 
that he lived with water. 

The Athenian Magiſtrates blamed him for wearing a long 
robe; 7 ill ſhew you Theophraſtus , ſaith he , #2 the ſame attire; 
which they not believing, he _—_ them to @ Barbers ſhop 
where he was fitting to be trimm'd: 

Art Thebes, being beaten by the Maſter of the Gymnaſium; or, as 
others, at Corinth by Euthicrates, he laughed, ſaying, 


He by the foot him drew, _ 
And ore the threſhold threw. 


Zeno in his (hrias ſaith, he ſowed a ſheep-skinn typon his cloak; 
to appear the more deformed. He was of a very unhandfome 
took, and whilſt he diſcourſed, laughed. 

He uſed to lift up his hands and tay, Be of guod conrage, Grecians, 
both for the eyes and all othey parts , for you ſhall ſoon ſee theſe deriders 
76 by ſickneſſe , and proclarming you bappy , blame their owne 

othfulneſſe. 

He Fo , we ought ſo long to ſtudy Philoſophy , uncill the lea- 
ders of the Army ſeem to be Horſe-drivers. 

He ſaid, they who lived with flatterers were forſaken perſons , 
living like ſheep amidſt wolves , not with thoſe who wiſh'd them 
well. 

Perceiving he drew nigh to death, he looked upon himſelfe , 


ſaying , 


mn—_ An doſt thou 20, 01d friend » 
To the next world, thou whom old age doth ber. d. 


For he was crooked through age. 


METROCEES. y5 
: To Alexander, asking whether he would that his Cornt 
ſhould be reſtored or not : To what ed, fatth he , ſeeins there's: 
come perhaps another Alexander , and depopulate it, He laid, &W 
rempt of glory and want were his Country, which were tivt fab- 
je@ ro Fortune z and that he was Countryman to Dyogenes, hot 
tearing anybody. 
- Coming into the Forwn, where he beheld ſore buying, others $1. Ser. 37 
ſelling : Theſe, ſaith he, think chemſel ues happy 12 employments torrg- 
ry to one another ;, but I think my ſelfe happy , tn hautng nochitrs to do 
ether way. 
Toa young man, followed by a great many Paraſites : Young Ser. 6+. 
man, ſaith he, 1 am ſorry to ſee you ſo much alone. 
He ſaid, we owght not to accept gifts from all mep, for vertue ought Ser. 17; 
not to be maintained by ce. 
Sceing at 'Delply a golden Image of Phryxe the Curtezan , he Ser. 87. 
crycd our, This 1s & Trophy of the Grectan inte mperance. 
Sceing a young man ingly ted and tat: Xnhappy youth, faich he, Pid- 
do «-0t [ortific your priſon. | 
. He fail, He yarned glory, not by bis riches, but bes paterty. Ser 237; 
To one, demanding wuat he thould get by P1utoſop..y: Tor well 1bid. 
learn, (aith he, io open your purſe eaſily, and to give readhly , not as you 
do now, turaing away, delaying and tremiling, as if you bad the palſey. 
He (aid , Men know 0: bow mach a Wallet , a meaſ! are of Lapines , v4 
and ſecurity of minde 1s worth. : 
1nc Epiſtles of Crates are extant , wherein, ſaith Laertius, he 
writes excellent Philolopiy, in ſtyle reſemoling Plazo. He wrote 
Tregedies likewilc, full of deep Puiloſopuy, 
He diced old, and was buried in B&0ta, 


METROCLES: 


a M- TROCLES was Diſciple of Crates, Brother to Hipparehia, , 
Þe firſt heard Theophbyaſtus the Perrpatetick, &c, afterwards 
apply'd tiimiclte to Crates, and became an erninent Pailoſopier, 
He burnt, as Hecatos faith, his writings, laying , 


Laert, 


Theſe are the dreams of milde phantaftick youth, 
He burnt likewiſe the diftates of his Maſter Theophraſtus. 


Vulcan come hither, Venus xeeds thy ard. 


 HIPPARCHIA 


He ſaid, Of things, ſome are purchaſed by mony , as Houſes 3 ſome 
by m_ and diligence , as Leariang : Riches is burtfull , if not r1ghtly 
hr died old: he ſtrangled himlelfe. 

Of his Diſciples are remembered Theombrotus and Cleomenes, 
Demetrius of Alexandria was Auditor of Theombrotus : Timarchus 
of «Alexandria, and Echicles of Epheſus were Diſciples of Cleome- 
nes. Echicles heard alſo Theombrotus, trom whom came Menedemas, 
of whom hercafter. Amongſt theſe was allo Menippus, of Sinoyis, 


- - HIPPARCHIA. 


H Ipparchia was likewiſe taken with the Diſcourſes of thoſe 
# JI nicks, ſhe was Siſter to Metyocles ; they were both Mare- 
ates. She fell in love with Crates,as well for his diſcourſe asman- 
ner of life, from which none of her Suitors by their Wealth, 
Nobility or Beauty, could divert her , bur that ſhe would beſtow 
her (elf upon (rates, pan her Parents, if they would not 
ſuffer her ro marry him, the would kill her ſelf. Hereupon her Pa- 
rents went to Crates, deliring him to diſſwade her from this reſo- 
lſurion which he endeavoured,bur not ptevailing went away,and 
brought all the little furniture of his houſe and Thew'd her , this 
ſaith he; is your bushand, that the furnitare of your houſe, conſider upon 
:t, for you cannot be mine unleſſe you follow the ſame courſe of l:fe. She 
immediately took him,and went upand down with him, andin 
publick, ex##9&7s, and went along with him to Feaſts. 

Ar a Fealt of Lyimachus (he met Theodoras the eAcheift , with 
whom ihe argued thus ; If char, which if Theodoras do be not un- 
juſtly done, neither 1s it unjuſtly done it Hrpparchta do rhe ſame ; 
But Theoderus if he ſtrike himtclf dothnar unjuſtly, therefore 
Hipparchia doth not unjuſtly if the ſtrike Theodoyus; Theodorus an- 
{wer'd nothing, onely pluck'd her by the Coat , which ſhe wore 
not like a woman, but after the manner of the Cynichs , whereat 
Hipparchia was nothing moved, whereupon he ſaid, 

Hey Webbe and Loome © 
She left at home, 


[ did faith ſhe, Theodorus,and [ think have not erred in chooſing 
to beſtow that time which LIthould have ſpent in weaving on Phit- 
lofophy, 

Much more ſaith Laertiws is aſcribcd to her. 


ME- 


MENIPPYVS. 


Miz was 4 Cynek, a Phemncian by birth, Servant by con- 
| dition, as Acha:cus athrms. Dzocles faith, bis Father was of 
Pontas called Bato. Memtppus for acquitition of riches wentrto Thebes 
and was made free of that Ciry, He wrote nothing ſerious , all 
his books being full of mirth, not unlike the writings of Meleager, 
Hermppus ſaith, he was named Hemerodaniſta, the dayly Uſurer , 
tor he pur out mony to Merchants upon Intereſt, and rook pawns, 
at laſt being cheated of all his goods, he hanged himſelf. 

Some ſay the Bokes thar are aſcribed ro hum were writ by De- 
onyſ1us and Z opyrus,C olophor.1ans, which being ludicrous,they _ er 
to him asa perſon diſpoſed that way z they are reckoned , thirs 
ten, 

Nema's. 5 

Teftaments. 

Epiſtles, in the perſons of the Gods, 

T wo natural Philoſophers, Marhemaricians & Grammarians; 
Of Epicure, 

Laertius reckons fix of this name; the firſt wrote the Zydran ſio- 
ry, and epitomiz'd Xazthus. 

The ſecond this. 

The thrrd a Sophiſt, of Carrg. 

The fourth a Graver, 

The ffth and /ixth Painters, both mention'd by Apolloderas: 


MENEDEM VS. 


Enedemus was Dilciple of Colotes, of Lampſacum 5, hee procee- 
ded as Hipputotus relatcs , toſo great extravagance that hee 
went up and down in the haut of rhe Furics, declaring he was 
come {rom the World below ro take notice of ſuch as offended , 
2nd that tie was to return thitker to give an account of them, 

He went thus attir'd, a Jark Gown to hrs beels, girt with a purple 
airdle, upon: his head an Arca14a bat, on which were woventhe twelue 
ſtones, tragzck Euskins,a long beard, :inhis hand an aſhen ſtaffe.Hither- 
ttcrro of the Cy,rcke, 
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His Country, Parents, and firſt Studies. 


Oe HE Se&of. Stocks had its originall from the 
y Cynicks, Zeno was the Author thereof , who 
" having firſtbeen a Scholer of Crates, andat- 
terwards a hearcr of other Philoſophers, at 
laſt inſtituted this new Set. * Hee was born vs 
"ar C:ttium, 4 Gttek Sea-Dbwn in the Iſle of "gn 
Cypras, ® with a lock'd Hayen,* inhabited by = wr 
| Phcenicians, * whence he ſomrimes was ter- ©" 
med thc Ph@mcian. His Father was called Mnaſeas,by ſome Deme- 
&,a Merchant, whence was objeftedto Zo, the obſcurity of his 


- Birth and Country, as being 4 a firanger, - and of mtican Paren- © i*4#n. 
age , whereof he was fo far from being aſhamed, that © he refu- e 7 iut.de rep. 
ted to be made a Citizen of Athens,as conceiving it an undervalu- 59 
ing of his own Country; in ſomuch-as* wheri he contributed to a *-*"* 
Bath in Athens , and his name was- in{ctibed upon a Pillar with 
the Title of Philoſopher, he deſired rhey would adde a Cittiean, | 

3 Zero ( as Hetaton and Apollonius Tyrins relate, ) —_— of & Zen. 
| 


-the. Oracle what courſe he ſhould rake to lead the beit kind of 
life, was anſwer'd,that he ſhould converſe with the dead, where- 

upon he addicted himſclt ro the reading of antient Authors, 2 
...:b Herein he was not alittle furchered by his Father , who, as Þ Ler: 
Demetrius ſaith, trading frequently to Athers, brought him as yet 

byr very young , many Secraricall Books, which excited nhima 

great affection to learning. | | 

| Being now 17. ( or as Perſeus 22 ) years old, hee took a voy- i Larn. ; 

age to Athens, carried thither as well by his patticular inclinati- 

on.to Philoſophy, as by his bufineſſe , which was to ſell ſome 
Purple that he had brought our of Phezcia, He rook along with 

him a hundred Talents, and having ſold his Merchandiſe, apply- 

ed himſelf to Philolophy, - yer continued to lend his money out 

tro Merchants upon intereſt, ſo to improve his ſtock, . 

Some affirm his Ship was caſt away in the Pirzxum,which news. . 
being brought him to Athens, he ſeemed nothing at all moved, 
Aaaaa 2 bur 


:2 


ZENO. 


k Plut.de wil. but only faid, Thou doft well Fortune, * to drive me into a Gown, or , 
£ap. x Ine. 1s Seneca, Fortune commands me to {tudy Philoſophy more ear- 


1 Laer. 


2a Leert. 


b Laert. 


ce Lazy, 


t, Suid. 


neſtly. 

Gthers ſay, that being troubled at the loſſe of his Ship, hee 
went upto the City of Athers, and fitting in a Booklellers ſhop, 
read a piece of Xenophon's Commentarjcs,wherewyth being much 

leas'd, heasked the Bg cr where,ſtch men Yyed , Crates 
bo chance paſſing by, the. Feller potted ro him;Yaying, fol- 


low that nia; which he did, and from that time forward, became 
a Diſciple of Crates. 
« ank+ CHAP.IEL 
Of bis Maſters. 


-F £10 thus c ing the courle of his life, applyed himſelfe to 
Liv y eng to Philoſophy , bur —_ modeſt then 


Hvired with the Cynicall Sec. Which Crates to remedy,gave him 


a pot full of pottage ro carry through the Ceramick , and per- 
ceiving him to bite It, as amd, wich his Coat, he ſtruck the 
por with his ſtick and broke it. Zezo running away, all wet,what, 
laid he, are you running away little Phgmcocan, no body burt you » Hee 


 madea litle hollow cover ofa pot , in which he carried the mo- 


ney of his Maſter Crates, that it might bein readinefſe when hee 
wetit to buy meat. Thus hee lived a while wich Cates, during 
which time he writ his Book of the Common-wealth , whence fome 


F Fating, {aid, it was written under the Dog's tail. 


At laſt deſerting, Crates he apply'd himiclf to- * Sri/po the Me- 
garick Philoſopher, Apolloxias T yr:us ſairhthat raking hold of his 
Cloak to pluck him away from S:zlpo, he faid, O Crates, the bap- 


* dlles by which the Philoſe ophers are to be taken bold of, are therr ears; Lead 


me by thoſe your way, or elſe though you caaftrain my body to be with yon, 
JI; J J 


my mind will be nth Stilpo, With Stilpo he remained ten years. 


From Splpo he went to Xenocrates , being ſo wellſatisfied with 
the inſtruction of theſe two Maſters, that ne ſaid, - hemade a wer 
god Joyaze when be was ſhipwrack'd though others apply trro his 


1s ing with Crates. 


* He afterwards apply'd himſclf ro Dicdoyws Cronus, as Hippo- 
betus avers, under whom he ſtudicd Dialcick, to which $cicnce 
he was ſo much addicted > that * when a certain Philoſopher of 


that Sc& had informed him of ſeven ſpecies of DialeCtick,1n that 


fallacy which is called the Mower , hc asked him what he was to 
give him for his reward , the Philoſopher demanded a hundre\ 
Pacces of Silver, Zezo ( ſo much was he affte&ed to Learning )gaic 
him two hundred. | | 
* Laſtly, notwithſtanding, that he had made a great progreſl: 
| in 


*LE.NO. 3 
inPhiloſophy , he heard Polemon, whoſe Dodrine was . agzinſt 
Pride; whereupon Polemoz told him, Zeno, 1 am wotrgnorant, that 
you ie-1n ambuſb , ant come ſlily into my Garden (as the Phoeniaans 
uſe) toſteal away Learning, ; 


. 


— 
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CHAP. III, 
His School andinftitution of a Se. 
Avg been long a hearer of others, he at laſt thought fit to 


communicate the Learning which he had received and:im- 

proved. To this * end he made choice. of the muxian va, the painted , 1 wi, 
walk , 10 named from the pictures of Polygnotus, otherwiſe called 
P;ſ1anadta. Here he conſtantly walked and diſcourſed, refolving 
to {cttle there , and make the place as full of tranquillity as a 
had been before of trouble ; For, in the time of the thirty Ty- 
rants, necr 1490 Citizens were there put to death. 

Hither reſorted a great many Diſciples to hin , who were at 
firſt called Zenonians , as-Epscuve affiymeth , froth their Maſter 3 
afterwards from the place where he taught , Stoicks , as Erato- 
ftbenes in his eight Book of anticnt Comedy3adding, that notlong 

fore, ſome Foe that lived there were called Stoicks 8lfo, 
upon which occaſion the name was very well known. 

He was ſubtle in diſquiſition and diſpute. 

He diſputed carneflly with Phelo the DraleFick , and exerciſed 

hinſelfe rogerher with him : ſo that Zeno the younger admired 
himno lefſe, rhen his Maſter Dr/odores. 
_ -Hefwſt ſecmerh (faith Laerties)) to have ſet a bound to the 
looſneſſe and extravagance of propofirions : But, of this more , 
when we come 2o ſpeck of his Philotophy , which by reaſon of 
4s largencfle, we remit to the end of his life. | 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
What honours were conferr d upon him. 


ENO by the Philoſophy which he taught, and the praiſe 
F-,of his life conformable to that doctrine, gained ſo high an , "INE 
eſtimation amongſt the Arhenians,thar they depolited rhe keyes 
of the City inhis hands, as the onlypetſon fir robe entruſted 
with their libcttics. His name was likewiſe much honoured by 
his own Country-men , -45 well hoſe at Cyprus, as thoſe who 
lived at Szdon, 
Amongſt thoſe who honoured and favoured Zeno, was eAnts-. 

gonas Gonotus King of Mareronia, a Prince no eſſe eminent —_ his 
n ertue 


% 


Vertue then his Greatneſſe, much eſteemed him, and, as often 
as he went to Athens , heard him, He ſent many times to invite 
him to come to him, amongſt the reſt , one Lerter to this effeR, 
alledged by Apollozzus Tyrius, 


King Antigonus tg Zeno the Philoſopher, bealth. 


J Think that I exceed you in Fortune ai.« Glory 3 but, in Learning and 
Diſcipline, andthat perft® felicity whith you bave. attained , 1 am 
exceeded by you : Wherefore I thought it expedtent to wnite to you, that 
Jon will come to me , aſſuring my ſelſe you will not deny tt, Uſe all 
means therefore to come to us, and know, you are n0t to 1n$irut me only, 
. but all the CMatedonians. For, he who teacheth the King of Macedo- 
nia, and guideth him to Vertue , it is evident, that be doth likewiſe tn- 
ſtrat all bis Sul jefts in Vertue, For ſuch as 1s the Price , ſwcb for the 
.noft part are thoſe who l;ye under bis Government. 


Zeno anſwered thas : 
To King Antigonus Zeno, beglth. 


I Much efeem your earneſt deſire of Learning , tn that you ame at 

Philoſophy, not popular , which perverteth manners, but that true aſ- 
cipline which conferreth profit , avoiding that generally commended 
pleaſure which effeminates the ſoules of ſome young men. 1t 15 manifeſt , 
that you Are ene lined to Generoſity , z0t only Ly nature , but ty choice, 
A generous nature, with indifierent exerciſe, aſſifted by a Maſter , may 
caftl attarn to perfett Vertue, But, I am very tnfarm of boy by reaſon of 
my age, for I am foureſcore years old , and therefore not able to come to 
Jou, Tet, I will ſend you ſome of my con.-Diſcaples , who, in thofe things 
ibat concern the $ al , are nothing tnferiour to me, 11 thoſe of the Boay 
are much ſuperiour to me, of whom, if you make uſe , you will want 1» 
thing conducting to perfeit Beatitude. 


Thus Zeno abſolutely refuſcd to go to Antigone, but ſent him 
his Diſciple Perſeus fon of Demetrius, a Cittican ( who flouriſh'd 
in the 130" Olympiad, Zeno being then very old ) and Philomaes 
a Theban, both micntioned by Epicurus in his Epiltle to Ariflobu- 
lus, as having been with eAtigonus. 


—_——- - _ —_ tO OOOR 
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CHAP. V. 


——_— 


| His Apophthegmes. 


F his Apophthcgmes arc remembered theſe: Of a man very 
fincly dreſt, ſtepping lightly over a Kenncll3 He doth nt care 
for 


- 


fox. the dirt, faith he, becauſe be cannot ſee bis face th it. 


A. certain Cynick came to him to-borrow Oyle, ſaying, he Leert, 


hadnone left: Zezo deny'd him, andas he was going away; Now, 
ſairh he, conſsder, which of us two are the more tmpudent. 


Cremoxades, whom he much affe&ed, and Cleanthes fitting can. 


down beſide him, he aroſe; whereat Cleantbes wondring , /hate 
beard good Phyſicias ſay, laith he , that the Left remedy for tumours 
is reſt. | 

Two fitting by him at a Feaſt, hethat was next him hir the 
other with his foot : Zexohir him that was next him with his 
kner, and tyrning him to him , . What then think ygw, faith he , that 
you bawe done to him that ſits below you. "200 

To one that loved the company'of boyes , Neither have thoſe 
Mafters, {airh he, ay w4t 33 ho coxterſe alnaies nith the boyes, ac the 
toyes thenſelues, 

He ſaid that clegant ſpeeches were like Alexandrian filver , 
fair to the eye, and figur'd like mony, but not a whit of the more 
value. Speeches which are otherwilc , he likened to Arrick Te- 
tradrachmes , which had a rough ſtamp , bur , were of greater 
value, 

Ariflo his Diſciple diſcourſing many things fooliſhly , ſome 
petulantly, orhers confidently, 1t caxnot be, faith he, bat yogr Fa- 
ther was drunk when you were begot : whereupon himſclfe being ve- 
ry conciſe of ſpeech, he called him the 7 alkey. 


To a great cater, who left nothing for thoſe that cat with him, Leer. Aches: 
he caulcd a great fiſhto be ſer before him, and immediately to ©": 


be raken away; the other looking upon him, hat, ſaid he, 4s you 
think your compamons ſuſſer every day , ſeetng that you cannot ſuffer my 
greedineſſe once 2 | 

A young man, who quaten'h ſomething more curiouſly then Laer. 
ſuired with his age, he brought roa Glaſſe, and bad him look in 
it, and then asked him , whether be thought that queſtion agreed 
mth that face. 

To one that ſaid , he diſliked many things of Aztiſtheres wri- 
ting, he brought his Chrza of Sopbecles , and asked him , it there 
were any thing therein excellent; The other an{wered, he knew 
not: Are you ot aſhamed then«( replyed Zen) if Antiſthenes have 
ſard any thing ill, you ſele# and remember that : but if any thing ex- 
cellext, you axe ſo far from remembringy as nor to minae it ? 

To one that ſaid , the ſpecches of Philoſophers were thort : 
Tow ſay ery true, (afth he, ſo ſhould tberr tery ſyllables be , as much as 
15 poſſile, 

ha ſaying of Polemon, that he propoſed ſome things, and ſaid 
others: He trowning, ſaid , What 7ate do you ſet upon things that are 
wen? 

He ſaid, that 4 Dſputant ſhould have the corce and lungs of 4 Co- 


median, but not the loudgeſſe. 
To 


Z ENO. 
" To thoſe that ſpeak well, he ſaid, we ſhould allow a place to bear, ay 
ekelfull Artificers to ſee 3; on the other ſide, the bearer muſt ſo attend to 
what is ſpoken, that he take 10 time to cenſure. 5.3098. SHORE 

To a young man that ſpoke much; your ears,{airhihe, are ſallex 
rato your tongue. "4 

To a handſome youth who ſaid , that he thought thar in/hjs 
opinion, a wiſe man ought hor to love: Nothrng, ſaihhe , zil{t+ 
more unhappy to you that are handſome. : 

- He ſaid, chart moſt Philoſophers are :n many things feoles, in trit;- 
all and vulgar things 1gnorant. | OL EY 
. . He pronouncgd that of Capecia, who when one of his Diſciples 
began to grow high, beating him, he ſaid , Right 75 not placed 1 
great, but great tn right. 

To a young man diſcourſing with much confidence; Young 
man, {aith he, 1 ſhould be loath to tell you my thoughts. 

A youth of Rhodes handſome and rich, bur refraQtory to him, 
not enduring, he bad him firſt fit in a dirty ſeat , thathe mighr 
dirt his Gown, next placed him amongſt the beggars, thar he 
might converſe with them and their raggs, uncull at laſt the 
young man went away. - : 

He ſaid , that nothing is more unſeemly then pride , eſpectally in 
Joung men, R i 
e ſaid, that we muſt xot only commit to memory ſpeeches and 
words, as thoſe who make ready ſome diſh of meat, but apply it, and make 
uſe of tt 1n our minds, 

He ſaid , that young men muſt uſe all modeſty in ther walking , in 
therr behaviour, and in their garments , often repeating thole verſes 
of Euripides concerning Capenens | 


He was not puft up with his ſtore , 
Ner thought himſelf above the poor. 


He ſaid, zothing was more alienate ſrom the comprehenſion of Sct- 
ences then Poetry: and, that we need nothing more then Tame. 

Being asked who is a friend, he anſwered, My other ſelfe. 

Having taken his ſervant in a theft , he beat him ; the fellow 
ſaid, it was his deſtiny to ſtcal, and tÞ be beaten, ſaid he. 

He ſaid, that Beazty ts the ſweetneſſe of the Totcez ot, according to 
ſome, he called it, the flower of Beauty. 4 

Sceing the ſervant of one of his companioys black and blew 
with ſtripes; 7 ſee, ſaith he; the frutts of your anger. 

Toone that ſmelt ſweet of oyntments 3 #ho 7s 7t, ſaith he, tha; 
ſmells ſo effemtnately. ; 

To Dronyſius firnamed wemdigeres the retraflor , who asked him, 
why he corrc&ed all but himſclfe 3 becauſe, ſaith he, 7 do xot be- 
hete you. . 
Toa young man who ſpoke too freely, for this reaſon, ſaith he, 

we 


ZE NO. 5 
we have twoears and Lut one tongue,that we ſhould hear much and ſpeak ; 
little. | | 

He way invited to a Feaſt with other Philoſophers by the Am- Lae7.Stod. 
baſſadors of gntigonus ( according to Laertius of Piolomy ) and ne 1 
whilſt of the reſt every one amidft their cups made oftentation of 
their Learning, he alone fare filent, whereupon the Ambaſſadors 
asking him what they ſhould ſay of him to Artigonus ; That which 
you ſee, ſaith he, for of all things,1t 1s hardeſt to contarn ſpeech. 

. Being demanded how he bchaved himſelf when reviled ,' hee 
{aid, as a» Awmbaſsador' diſmiſs'd without auſwer. Jos 

He changed ttc Veries of Heſiod, thus ; 


who good aclace obeyes, of men 1s beſt , 
Next, he who ponders all in his own breſt. 


For that man(ſaith kc) is better who can obey good advice, and 
make gyod uſe thercof,then he who finds out al things of himſelf; 
tor the lattcr hath only underſtanding, bur the other practiſe alſo. a 
Being demanded how it came to paſſe that being very aultere, pen, 
he notwithſtanding was very cheertull,and merry at a Leaſt , he 
anſ{wer'd, Luprtn*,hough in theniſelues butter being ſteep'd, grow ſweet. 
He ſaid it was Letter to ſlip with the foot then with thetongue. 
He ſaid,that to co well is no ſmall mater, to begin well depended on 
a ſmall moment, > 
This ſome aſcribe to Socrates. 
One of the young men in the Academy ſpeaking of fooliſh tb. ſer. 33. 
ſtudics, If you do not dep your tongue t# your mind, faith Zeno, you will 
ſpeak many other fouliſh things. | 
He accuſcd many, ſaying , when they might take pleaſure 1n la- Stob. ſer. 38. 
Lour, they would rather go to the Cooks ſhop ſor 1t. 
He faid, that we ſhould no affeft delicacy of diet,not even in ſickneſs. 596. ſer.39.ci- 
£ 7, , ds + ting Mulonius, 
Being demanded by one of his friends, what courſe hee 5, fer, 42. 
ſhould rake to do no wrong, Imazzne, reply'd he, that I am alwates 
wth y0u, by 
Being detnanded whether a man that doth wrong , may con- Sto. ſer. 52. 
ceal it from God, 0 , faith he; nor he who thiaketh it. 
To ſome that excuſed their prodigality , ſaying; that they had %{er-7.74 
plenty, out of which they didit; well you'excuſe a (ookylaith he , 
that ſhould o:erſult his meat becauſe he hath ſtore of ſalt. 
He taid that of his Diſciples, ſome were @ninepr, lovers of Kzon- Stb. ſer. 133, 
lerge, others , avyoaner, [g; ers of ſpealthg. + * + 
He eomparcd the «Avts of Dialeilick to juſt meaſures filled, not with $15. fer. 214, 
Wheat or any thi. g of value, but mijh chaffe and ſlraw. _ . 
He ſaid, we ought 70: to enquize, whether men belonged. to great Ct- gg, fr. any, 
tres, but whether they deſerved a great City, | En 
Seeing a friend of his.roo+much raken-up with thi buſineſle Sw, ſer. 222. 
of his Land , unleſſe you loſe your Land, Jaithhee, 1t w1ll loſe 
Jou, Bb bbb Fe 


$106; ſer. 2979- He ſaid, 4 man muſt live not only to eat and drink, but to uſe this 
life for the obtaining of a bappy life. 

Alim, wn,  Azntigonus being full of wine, went to viſit him,and kiffing and 

bift.9. 26, embracing him as a drunken man, bad him demand, Fhatſoever 
he would, ſwearing that he would give it htm; Zzo anſwered, 

;haew, at once reproving his vice , and taking care of his 

health, 

Cic. Acad. Stretching out the fingers of his right hand,he ſaid,ſach is phay- 

queſt. 4. tsſie, then contracting them a little, ſuch zs aſſent 3 then c ofing 
them quite, and ſhutting his fiſt, ſuch 7s comprehenſion ; then put- 
ting to it his left hand and ſhutting it cloſe and hard;ſuch(ſaith te) 
is ſcience ,of which none 15 capable but a wiſe man. 


I—C 


CHAP. VI. 
His Death.' 


a Leert, Woes having continucd according to * Apollonins Maſter of his 
REES School fifty eight years,and atraincd to the ninety eighth of 
the mumericall 115 ageby the computation of Laerttus and ® Lucian ( for that he 
tetter in Suida8 lived but ſeventy two ycars, as ſome affirm upon the teſtimony of 
a mts © Perſeus, ſeems to be a miſtake, ſccing that lus Letter to eAntige- 
d Farr, us was Written in his 80® ycar)* in all which time he was never 
moleſted by any ſickneſſe, died upon this occafion. Going out of 
the School, he tell and broke his tinger , whereupon ſtriking the 
Ground with his hand, he ſaid,as Note in the Tragedy , 1 come', 
why do you call me > or as others, why do you drive me 2 and going out, 


e Laer. *lomeſay, he immediately ſtrangled himſclf ; * others, thatby 
f Suid. \ little and little he famiſh'd himſelt. 
& Lees, 8 When the news of his death came to Ari1genus; he broke 


forth into theſe words, what a ſpefacle hawe 7 loſt | and being dc- 
manded why he ſo much admired him, tecguſe, ſaid he, though 1 
beſtowed many great things upon him , be was never therewith exaljed 
nor dejefied. . He ſent immediately Thraſo on Embaſſie to the A- 
thenians, requeſting, that they would build him a Tomb inthe 
Ccramick, which the Athenians performed, honouring him with 
this Decrce, 


A DzcrEe. 


Rrhenides being Archon , the Tribe of Acamantis 
having the firſt place in the Phrytaneum ,. the tenth 
-- ay of MaimaGerion, the three and twentieth of the 


ftting of the Phrytaneum, the Congregation of Preſidents 
decreed 


ZE NO. 


decreed thus, Hippo Son of Cratiſtoteles a Xympetean, 
and the reft of the Preſidents , Thrafſo S914 of Thraſo, an 
Anacean; declared; 

Whejeas Lego Son of Mnaſceas a Cittieait, bath profeſſed 
Philoſophy many years inthis City, and in all other things 
performed the office of a good man, encouraging thoſe young 
men, who applyed themſelves to hin, to Vertue and Tempe. 
rance, leading bimſelf a life ſuitable to the DoGtrine which 
he profeſſed, a Pattern to the beſt to imitate ; The People 
have thought fit ( good Fortune go along withit ) to do ho- 
nour to Zeno Son of Mnaſeas the Cittiean, and t9 crown 
bim with a Crown of Gold according to the Law, inreward 
of his Vertue and Temperance, and to build a Tomb for bim 
publickly in tbe Ceramick, For, the making of which Crown, 
and building of the Tomb , the People ſhall make choice of 
five men of the Athenians to take charge thereof. This De- 
cree the Scribe of the People ſhall write upon two Pillars , 
one whereof ſhall be placed in the Academy, the other in the 
Lyceum. The charge of the Pillars, he who is Cwerſeer of 
the Publick, works ſhall undertake to defray, by way of 
rate, that all may know , the Athenian People honour good 
men both alive and dead. To take care of the building are ap- 
pointed, Thralo an Anacean, Philocles, a Pyrean , Phz- 
drus, an Anaphiſtian, Medon,' an Acarnean , Micythus 4 
Sympalletean. 


The Athenians cauſed likewiſe his Satuc in Braflc to be ſect up, 
as did alſo the Citticans his Countrymen. Aztipater the Sidonian 
beſtow'd this Epitaph upon him. 


Here Leno lies, who tall Olympus ſcal'd, 
Net heaping Pclion on Ofa's head , 
Nor by Herculcan lalours ſo prevail'd , 
But found out Vertae's path which thither led. 


Anorher Epigram was written upon him by Xenodotus the Sto- 
ick,dilciple of Drogeres, 


Leno thy years tohoary age were ſpent, 
Not with Vain riches, but with ſeli=conteat: 
Bbbbb 2 A 


b Laert. 


Laert. 


L aert, 


L aert- 


Laert. 


*L ev? 


ZENO. 


A ſtout and conftant Sef deriV'u from thee 

The «Mother of zought-drzading liberty : 

Phoenicia, wherce thou _— who-can ſlight? 
Thence Cadmus too, who firft taught Greece to write, 


CT ——_—_—_—_——_—__——_—_—____OC 


CHAP. VII, 
His Perſon and Vertnes. 


a Laert, {; \ S$ concerning his Pcrſon , * Temotheus ſaith, he was wry- 


neck'd : eApollomus Tyrias , that he was lean, tall, and of a 
{warthy complexion , whence tid by ſomic ( as Chryſippas ) the 
eAgyptianſpregge.* His look was fad, grave,ſeverec and trowning; 
his conſtitution not ſtrong , for which reaſon sf £us {aith , he 
forbore to feaſt much. Has ordinary dict conſiſted in raw food, 
eſpecially Figgs, both new and drycd, bread and hony which he 
cate moderately, and a little {weer Wine, | 

His continence was ſuch,thatwhen Perſeus,who cohabited with 
_ » brought a ſhe-Minſtrell ro him,he immediately ſent her 

Ck. 

Notwithſtanding his ſeverity , he was very complaiſant, and 
often feaſted with King Antigonus , and mccting him ſometimes 
drunk, went along with him to Ariftoct&s the Mutician, to nightly 
banquets and plaies. 

Popular oftentarion he avoided by fitting in the lowelt place, 
whereby he freed himſelfe from the traublctome importunity of 
the other parr. 7 

He never walked with more than two or three at once: Cleanthes 
{airh, he many times gave mony to pcople that rhey would not 
trouble him, & throng abour him.Bcing on a certain time encom- 
paſſed by a great croud , he ſhewed them a wooden ball on the 
top of the cloyſtcr, which formerly belonged to an Altar : This, 
ſaith he, was once placed in the middle ; but, becaulc it 15 trou- 
bleſome, it is now laid aſide : I deſire you would in like manner 
withdraw your ſelves, that you may be lcfſc troubleſome. 

He was 1o free from being corrupted by gifts , that * De- 
mocharis ſon of Laches , deſiring him to let hum know what 
buſincſſe he would have to eA-t1gonus, promiſing to write about 
it, and aſſuring him, that A,tiyowus would ſurnith him with 
whatſocver he deſired 3 he turned away from him , and would 
never after converlſc with hun. 

He wasſo humble , that he con\crſed with mean and ragged 
pcrions, whence Timor 


A. d 


LENO. 


And for compantons gets of ſeruants ſtore , 
Of all ment e moſt empty and moſt poor, 
He was moſt patient and frugall in his houſhold expences, 


ſomething enclining to the ſordidneſſe of the Barbarians. Laert:- 


#5 mentions one {crvant that he had, Seneca averrs he had none. 


Whenſoever he reprehended any , it was covertly and afar Leer: 


off, as may appear by many of his Apophthegms. 
His habit was very mean, whence it was faid of him , 


Him nor the Winters rigid froſt or rain , 

The ſcorching Sun or ſharp diſeaſe can pair : 
Not like the common ſort of people he ; 

But, day and might bent on Philoſophy. 


The Comick Poets unwittingly , intending to dilcommend 
him, praiſe him, as philemoy,, in his Comedy of Philoſophers , 


He Water drinks, then Broth and Herbs doth eat , 
To lrve, his Schollers teaching, without meat. 


This ſome aſcribe to Poſidippus. 
His vertucs were ſo eminent;that they grew at laſt into a Pro- 
verb , More conttnent then Leno the Philoſopher, whence Poſſidippus ; 


m—— He ere ten dates were ſpent , 
Leno 1# Continence out went, 


Indeed he excelled all men in this kind of Vertuc, and in Gra- 
vity, and, by Joue (adderth Laqprizas) in Felicity likewile. 


—— — 
pm_y — 


CHAP. VIII. 
His Writings. 


E wrote many Bookes , whercin ( faith Laertius ) he fo dil- 
courlſed, as no Stoick after him: their Titles are thee : 


Of Commen-wealth , writen whilſt he was an auditor of Crates , Leert, 


and (as *Plutarch (aith) much applauded, the ſcope whereof was 
this, That we ſhould not live tn ſeverall Citties and Townes by diftintt 
Lanes; Lut, that we ſhould own all men as our Conntry-men and fellow- 
Cit iſeas: that there ſhould be one manner of life and one order, as of one 
flock which vrazeth by equall right in one paſture. 

Of Appetite3 or, Of human Nature, 

Of Paſſsoz's. . 

of Offce. 

Of Law, 


* Laert, 


[ aert. 


* Athen, 


'ZENO. 


Of the Diſcipline of the Grectans. 
Of (i git. 
Of the Unrverſe, 

Of ſrgnes. 

Pythagoricks. ; 

Untverſalls, 

Of words. 

Homericall Problems 5. 

of hearing Poet? }- 

The Att. 

Solutions. 

Confutations. . 

Memorialls, 

The Moralls of Crates. 

* Some, amongſt whom 1s Caſius a Sceptian, reprehended rha- 
ny cg in the writings of Zezo : Firſt, that in the beginning 
of his Common-wealth, he affirmeth the liberall Sciences to be of 

uſe. 

gain, that all wicked men are enemies among themſelves , and 
ſlaves and ſtrangers , as well Fathers to their Children , as Brethren to 
Brethren, Again, that only good men are Citiſc;s » and Friends, and 
Kinared, and Children, as he afirmeth in his Book of the Commos- 
wealth. Zo that according to the Stoicks , Parents ſhould be ene- 
mues totheir Children, becauſe they arc not wile. 
That in his Common-wealth he would have omen tobe in 
common. 

Thar no Temples, Courts of -Judicature, nor publick Schooles, ſhould 
be built in a Commonwealth. 

That Mony ts not neceſſary, neither fdr exchange ror traff ck. 

That womes ſhould gotn the ſame habit as men. 


tm. 
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CHAP. IX. 


H:is Diſciples. 


E NO (faith Laertius ) had many Diſciples; the moſt cnu- 
Fn thele : 

PERSEUS Son of Demetrius, a Cittican; ſome affirm hee 
was Zeno's Scholer, others that hc was one of the {crvants which 
were ſent by Antigonus toZeno to tranſcribe his writings;*whence 


s- 


Boz ſccing this inſcription on his Statue, PERSE/AHS OF 


ZENO A CIT TIE AN aid, the Gracer miſtook, for inſtead of 


e «urls, þe ſhould have put eourus, a ſexyant, 

| Aijrerwards he return to Antigonus King of Macedonia , An- 
1150nus to make a tryall of him caulcd a talſc report to be brought 
him, that his lands were ſpoiled by the Enemy 3 whereat ap- 
pcaring 


om... Hl. At 6 hi. Mo. 


het. ac Ht on ado. otic. te. 


ZENO. 


ing troubl'd,Dd you not ſee, faith Antigenusthat riches are not to 
Peckes'd among ft (nh erenling 2 E 

Antigonus ſo much favour'd him, that he preferr'd him to the 

overnment of eAcrocorimtbus ; on which Fort depended not onl 

Corinth, bur all Wy) 3 in this charge he was untfortunarÞ; 
for the Caſtle was taken by the cunning of Aratus a Sicyoniah 
(* Atheneus ſaith, whilſt Perfeus was 5 
Perſeus, whereupon afterwards to-one that gnaintained onely & 
wiſe man 1s 4 Goveraur: and I\aith he, was once of the ſame mind, 
being ſo taught by Leno, but now am of another opinton ; the Sicyonian 
young man ( meaning Aratus ) bath taught me otherwiſe 3 Thus Pla- 


tarch ; But Pauſanias ſaith, that eAratus upon taking of the Fort, * 


amongſt others put Perſeus the Governour to death. 

He ſaid, 
very tiſefull ane life, 

He wrote theſe Books 3 Of a Kingdom; The Lacedemonian Com- 
mozwealth; of marrtage; of impiety; Thycſtes; Of Love , Protyepticks, 
Exercttations 3 Chryas, 4. Commentaries; againſt Plato's Laws 7, 
* Sympoſtack Dialogues. * 


t thoſe were eſteemed Gods who had trend ſome things Ci. 
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aſting ) who turned out * Deiph. 


* Athen.Deipi, 


A RIS TO Son of Miltiades, a Chian , firnamed the Siren : Lars. 


when Zero fell into a long fickneſle, he left him, and went ( as 
Diccles faith ) to Polemo : He was alfo a follower of Perſeus, whom 
he flatter'd much, becauſe of his favour with Aztzgonus ; tor hee 
was much given to pleaſurc even unto his end ; 'Thus revolting 
from his Maſter Zezo, he aſſerted, 

' Thartheend conſiſts in thoſe mean things which are betwixr 
virtue and vice, that is,in indifference; not to be moved on cither 
ſide, nor ro imagine the leaſt difference to be in theſe things, bur 
that they are all alikez For a wiſe man 1s like a good Player,who 


whether he perſonate Agamemnon or Therſides, will af cither part Cic. Acad. 
very well: Thus he took away the dignity which Zeno held to be queſt. 4; 


in theſe mcan things betwixt virtue and vices holding that there 5c; defi, x: 


is no difference in them. . 

He took away Phyſick and Lozzck , affirming that one is above 
us, the other appertaines nothing to us z Eth:ck onely appertaines 
to us ; he compared DialeGtick xcafon to cobwebs, which though 
they ſcem artificiall, yer are of no ule. : 

He introduced not on ayy virtues as Zezo, not one called by 
ſeverall namcs as the Megarith Philoſophers; bur affirmed they 
have a quodammodortarive relation to one another. 

Progſine theſe.rencts,and diſpuring in C#neſarges,he catne to be 
calleF Author of a Set; whence Mikiades and Diphilus were 
called Ariſtonians, 

He was very per{waſive, and wrought much upon the com* 
mon pcople, whence Timon nSillts, 

One of Ariſto's ſmooth perſwaſtue race. 


He defended cagerly this Paradox of the Stoicks > that 4 wiſe 
man 
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* Laert. vit. 
Arceſ. 


L aert. 


. | 
+ /Z BNO. 
man doth xot opt»107.ate, but know, which Perſ.eus oppoling , cauſed 
of rwo like twins, firit, one ro giv depotitum to him), then the 
other ro come and redemand it , and by his doubting , it it were 
the ſame perlon, convinced him. + Y 
®#He inveigh'd againſt Ar-eſilaus, [ * calling him a corrupter of 
youth. ] Ona time, ſccing a Monſter like g Bull, bur of both (ex. 
es, he ſaid, Alas! here is an argument for Arcelilaus again exer- 
29. To an Academick who ſaid , he comprehended nothing, Dy 
ou nut ſee({airh he) him who ſitteth next you? which he denying, 

who ftruck you blizde, faith he, or took your light away? , 

He wrote theſe Treaties, Protrepticks 2. of Leno's Dofiriue : 
Scholaſtick Dialogues 6. of Wiſdame diſſe! tatz 0, $ 7.Erotick diſſertations: 
Commentaries upon Tain-glory: Commentaries x5. Memorials 3, 
Chrias 11. agazuiſt Oratours : agaznſt Alexinus hes opgaſ4ttons : to the 
Diatetiicks 3» to Cleanthes Epr#les 4. But Panetiulhd Sificrates 
atfirm the Eprſtles only to be his , the reit to be Ariſto's the Peri- 
patctick. 

The Sun ftriking hot upon his head ( which was bald ) occaſi- 
on'd his death. There was another of rhe {ame name, a ]uliite, 
a Peripatertick; another an Athenian, a Muſician; a tourth a Tra- 
gick Poct; a fitt an Alxzan , who writ the Kberortcall art 5, a tixt of 
eAlexaudria, a Pexrpatertick. 

ERI[L LMS (or as Cicero, Heyillus) was a Carthaginian: when he 
was a boy, he was lovedand courted by many, which Zemo , by 
cauſing him to be ſhaved, diverted. . 

He neld, thar the end 15 tcience , which is to live fo, as to re- 
ter all things ro Science, joyned wirh lite : That Science 15 4 habir 
ſuſceprive of phantahies, talling under realon. 

Yet, {omerimes he ſaid, there 1s no end ; bur, that the end it 
{clte is changed by the things, and thole which are joyned to 
che things, as Brafle, of which'the Scatues of A4lex#nder Or S0cra- 
e515 Made. 

That we the end, and Smrines differ; one is objected to uns 
wite perſons as well a9 witc, the other to wite oaly. | 

Thole things which arc berwixt vertue and vice are indiftc- 
rents, 

His Bookes are writtcn in a ſhort ftile, conlifting of tew 
words, bur very cthcactous , wherem is contain'd what he held 


CQUtTary tO Let.0. 

His writings theſe, of Excrcitation , of Paſſion, of Sulpirion , 
the Law-gi\ cr, Majeutick, Antpheron , the Maiter, the "xr 
rative, the Dirc&ive , Hermes > Medea , Dialogues , Wrall 
Thilcs. S | 

His Ditciples were call. Herilians, named by C:cero as a pat- 
ticular SCA amongſt the Socraticks. 

DIONTSIMS,, ton of 7 heophastuus , an Hcracleot, from the 


- chance of his opinion trnamed 3 wemagges, the r15:ra4eor He was 
/ : 


from 


ZE NO. - 


from the beginning ſtudiouſly addicted to learning , and writ 
Poems of all kinds; then berook himſelfe to Aratus, being much 
pleated with-him. Of Philoſophers he firſt heard , as Drocles at- 
hrmes, Heractdes his country-mans then Alex:nus, aud Menede- 
mus; atter thete Zens. 

Revolring trom Zeyxo, he addicted himlelte to the Cyrenzans ; 
he went to common houtes, and addicted himiclte to other 


plc 4 ures. 


He aflerrcd the end to be pleaſure , and hae by reafon of his 
own purblindnefle 3 tor being much grieved thereat , he durſk 
not athrm griete to be one of The indifferenrs. 

He died cighty years old, ſtarved. 

His writings are thus intitled, Of apati;y 2. of 11ches and favour 

und punilhmer., 1 of the aſe of men , of good, foriune , of the K; nes of the 
anttents, of this that are praiſed, of the cuſtomes of ! the Barbarians. 

SPHIER!NS was of Bu ſphurus,he frit heard Zeno,then Teanthes, 
and o 14 ving mace a {uihcient Prog refle 1n lcarning , Went to A- 
l-xandri. to Ptolomy Philopater » WRCTC there ariting a diſpute , 


whechcr a wite man doth opuMonate , and Spperus maintaining 
that hc doth not, the King commanded {ome Quiaces » Atheneus 


- 


ſaith Birds,of wax to be {er before him, wherewath _ «s being 
colen'd, the King cricd our,thar he afſented ro a falſe phantaſy : 


Sph@rts [Wi 


re{ently antw ered , that he aſſented 0: that they were 


qutuces, but | that 1! &4s prokable they were Quruces i but c ompreherſaue 
phar:taſie differs from provables * fr tha: is never falſe, 6 ut 24 protable * athen. 
matters ſometimes a this alleth out otherwiſe than we 1magined. 


* Mie! tr. 


145 ACCUIN ng i 1M , rat nec 'enyed P! olumy tabe King * Laerr. 


he antwercd, cnart he choughe rrolomy, or | uch 8 one was King. 
His writings are th hele : Of the world, of the ſeed of Elements, of 


OY FuUrne . 0 


" leats, a:4;n|t atomes aiid apparitions, of the 0 24s of ſenſe, 


«pou Heraclitus fiue diſſer: airons 5 of morall deſc;iptton , of office, of 
petite, of paſſions 2, arſSertatzons of a K: 9 dome 5 of the Lacedemont- 
an Common-wealth, of Ly CUIgUs 17 4 SOCrares 3. of L.uw, 6 Diiuna- 


_— 


£1041 Eyotick Dialogues, of the Eel; "14.5 "blo ape LAS y bings like, of 
eſt, 2::06,S, Of hatar, of contrartes 3. of reaſ. a, of riches, of glory, of 
death. of ihe a,t 61 * DialeBick 2. of categurens, of amliguties, Epiſtles. 


CLE A! 
arc to har 
VIng on -C 
tberet. JL he 

111013, 


VI HES, whom Zeno ——_— to writing tables , that 
d, they will not eafily admir an impreſſion; bur ha- 
received it, keep it long. He tucceeded Zeno , of him 
a;art. 


2 i teban. 


N , % . LI 
Call.ppu',a Corinthian. 


Pop $2107, 


145440 Alcxanuirian., 


A: C1,0A0Y US ot Sol: ; thc re Were tO MOTC of che {mc name , 


YLOICKS. 


Le Hil)s a1 


Lait in 


J:doman. 
cnc Catalogu ec of his 3 Dilciplcs muſt Le rem: mbred 
C: CELLS an 
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* Ethic, Serm. an Eretrian youth -(mention'd by * Stobeus ),whotheard\.Z eno till 
198, he came to be a man; then returning to Eretrea, his Father asked 
him what he had learn'd all that time , he anſwered, he would 
ſhortly let him ſec, and did ſo; for, not long after his Father in 
anger did beat him, which he'took quietly, ſaying , This I have 

learr'd, to bear with the anger of a Father, and nat to oppoſe it. \ » \ 
In the life of Zexo (tor as much as he is author of that Sec ) 
it will be requiſite to g1ve account of the Doctrine of the$toicks 
ingenerall; wherein, if the terms {cem harſhly rendred , ir will 
calily be forgiven by thoſe , who conſider, the Stoicks were no 
lefſe particular in their words, then in their dotrines. 


THE DOC TIRINE 


OF THE 


S TOICKS | 
The Firſt Parr: 


v 


CHAP. I. 


Of PHILOSOPHY in generall, and particularly 
of DIALECTICK. 


a Plut- de plac. ® ISPOME is the Scicnce of things divinc and humane; 
row 4G Vin; is the excrcitation of convenient Art : Conte- 
nent 1$ only and ſupream vertue. Of Yertues in the moſt gencrall 
{ence there are three kinds, Natrall , Morall , Ratwoalls for 
which cauſe Philoſophy likewiſc hath three parts , Phyſich , E- 
thick, Ly2ick: Phyſick, when we enquire concerning the World, 
and the things in the world : Ethic is cemploy'd about humane 
life: Logzek 1s that part which concerns reaton , whichis allo 
b L aert, called Dzalefch, Þ Thus Zezothe Cuttican firſt divided it in his 
book of Speech , and Chryſtppas in his firſt book of Speech , and n 


his firſt of Phyſicks ; and Apollodorus Ephillus 1n tus firit book of 


[atrodutttons 1nto Doiirines 5 and Exdromus in his morall Taſlituitons 5 
and Dzogenes the Babylonian , and Poſ$:donzus. Theoic parts Apote 
lodorus calleth Places; (oryſmppus and Eudromes ſpectes , othcrs ge- 
amus's, 


Thar Lovick 14 part of Philolophy diftin& from the rcil , 


(whcrc- 


Z E NO. 


( wherein all the Stoicks agree ) is proved by two arguments , 


the firſt this: © Every thing which uſeth another; if that which c Ammonius in 
the thing uſing, uſeth , be neither part nor particle , nor part of ©**: 


part of any other, ir muſt be part or particle of the thing uſng ; 
as medicinc uſcth the arr of preſcribing diet , which art being 


*neither part nor particle of any other, 1s con{cquently a part or 


particle of Medicinc; of part, as to the cure, of particle, as to the 
practite. 


© Philoſophy 1s converſant about Logick3 Logick therefore is 4 philop.in lib. 
cither a part or particle of Philoſophy ; bur, a particle it is not ,*. 414+ prior: 


for 1t 15 not a part cither of the Contemplative or the Adive. 
That whuch is a particle of any thing , ought to have the ſame 
marter and ſcope, with that whercot it is a part : Logick hath 
neither of theſe common with Adive Philotophy , the matrer 
whercof 1s humane things, and moderation of Appetite , the 
common {cope, what in them 15 to be embraced or ſhunned: bur, 
the matter of Logick is propoſitions , the ſcope, to demonſtrate 
by a compoſure ot propotitions, that which neccfſarily falls out 
upon the collection. Neither 1s Logick a part of the Contem- 
plative, the matter whereof is things divine, the end , contem- 
plation of them : now, it it be not a part, cither of the Contem- 
plative or the Active, it 1s not a particle of Philoſopiy , bur e- 
qually ſeparate jrom both thicke z and conſequently 1t mult bea 
part of it, 


* The ſecond Argument is thus. No Art frameth irs own In- © Ammonus i 


ſtryments, if theretore Philoſophy make Logick, it is not its In- 
{trument, but part thcreot. 

! Philoſophy, is by ſome compared to a field which produceth 
all manner of truit; Phyſick to the foil and tall trees, Erhick to 
to the mature pleaſant truir, Logick to the ſtrong fence. Orhers 
liken it to an Egge : Erhick to the yolk, which ſome affirm to bee 
the Chicken; Phyſick ro the white , which is the nouryhment of 
the Chicken; Logick to the ourtfide or ſhell. Poſſidonzus, ( becaulc 
the parts of Philolophy are inſeparable from one another , bur 
plants are diſtin&t from the fruits, as walls trom hedges) chuſeth 
rather to compare Philoſophy ro a living creature , Phyſick to 
blood and fleſh, Logick, to bones and nerves, Ethick to the foul. 
(Thus Sextus Empiricus , by whom, perhaps, Laerttus 15 to bc 
corrected, who ſaith, They likened Etbick to the Fleſh , Phyſick to the 
Soal) Laſtly, they compare Pbiloſophy toa City , well fortified 


and govern'd according to Realon. 


& 


s Somme affirm, that nonc of theſe parts are diſtin& from the gl. 


reſt, bur, all intermingled with one another , for which rcalon F 
they deliver 'them confuſedly. The greater part place Logick 
firſt, Echick next, Phylick laſt 3 becauic the minde ought farit to 
be.tortified for the kceping of thoſe things which arc commirred 
to 17, ſo, as it be not calily cxpugnable; The Dialc&tick place 1$ 

CEcrcT4 3 
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a fortification for the minde. Secondly, to deſcribe the contem- 
plation of manners, that they may be reformed , which is ſafely 
undertaken, when the Logicall power is firſt laid down. Laſtly, 
to induce the contemplation of Nature, for that is more divine X 

h De plac. P hi and requireth a more profound attention. This merhod * pg. 
'tarch afftrmes to have been obſerved by Chryſippus , adding that 
of Phyfick, the laſt part, ts that which treateth of God ;, fe# which reaſon 
they call the precepts of Religion 74s, It ſecmes therefore , rhar 
there is ſome miſtake in Laertivs, who of thoſe who place Logick 
firſt, Phyſick next, and Ethick next, andEthick laſt, cireth Zens 
in his Book of Speech , and Chryſtppus , and Archedemus , and Ex. 
dromus. But Dogenes the Ptolemazan (continucrh he) begins with 
Erthick : Apollodorus puts Ethick in the fecond place; Paretius 
and Poſſidonzus begin with Phyfick, as Phantas, companicn of 
Poſs:domus affirms, in his firſt of Poſs:dontus's diſſertations. 

i Laent. : Of Logick, (leantbes aſſignerh 1ix parts, Dealefick, Rhetorick , 
Ethick , Polttick, Phy[ick, T heologick : Some affirm, thete are nor 
parts of Logick, bur of Philoſophy it ſelfe: ſo Zeno of Tarfis. The 
Logicall part is by ſome divided into two Sciences, Rhetorick and 
DraleFick; fone add the definitive part, fome divide the definitive 
part into that which concernes zventzon of truth (by which the 
diffcrences of Phantafics are directed) and that which concernes 
knwledge of truth; for things arc comprehended by notions. | 

k Lam, ! * Rhetorick is theEſcience of well ſpeaking, by dilating uponthe 

- thing comprehended. Drale#izck is the fcience of well ſpeaking , 
( that is true and contentaneous) or well diſputing by queſtion 
and anſwer, Ir is defined by Poſs:douzus, the ſerexce of true, falſe, 
and neuter. | 

1 / cert, | Rhetoreck 1s of three kinds, deliberative , jwudicrall, demenſira- 

trve : The parts of Rhetorick are [averton, Stile; Diſpoſition, Pro- 

nurciation: Rhetoricall Speech 1s divided into Proem , Narraiten , 

Eonfutation, Epilogue. | 

" Dialeick is neccflary, and a Trrtue within its ſpecies , con- 
taining other vertues 3 *nemleaa, a Scicnees wharcby We are 

taught when to aſſent, and when not 3 #1awins, a firm reaſon , 

whereby we reſift appearances, and are not led away by rhem : 

«rme35ie, 2 fortitude of reafon., which keeps us from being tran- 

ſported with the adverſe .opinion:: ««amlms, a habit dircting 

phantafies to right reaſon. | 

a Laert. » DialcRick 15 a Science or certain comprehenſion, or a habit , 
not crring by reaſon in reccption .of phantaties ; bur, without 
DialcRick, a wiſe man cannot be infallible in reaſon; tor by this, 
we diſcern the true, falſe, and probable, and diſtinguiſh the 
ambiguous, | 


m Laert. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Inſtruments and rules of Fudgment. 
T 
, IN the firſt place , they pur the diſcourſe concetning phants- 


fies and fence, as a Judicatory, whereby the truth of things is 
diſcerncd, 


bThe Senſcs( according to Zexe,who made many alterations inÞ Cic. Acad. r, 


DialeQick, and aſſerted many things of, the Sences that were 
wholly new) are joyned by a certain kinde of extrinſecall impul- 
fion,termed Phantaſy. To thele phantaſies received by the ſenſes, 
is added an afſention of the minde,whuch is placed in us volunta- 
ry. The phanraſie, when cen, is comprehentible, when received 
and approved , comprehenſion , and, if fo comprehended ,. as 
that it cannot be plucked away by reaſon, Science. 
< Judgment 15a perſpeC&tion which diſcernetha thing. 


ſay , ſomethings are , orhcrs are not, theſe are truc, thoſe are 
falſe. 2, OfEſſence only 3 and this is underſtood three waies , 
commonly, properly , and molt properly. Commonly , for every 
meaſure of comprehenſion , in which (anſe » even thoſe things 
which judge naturally, have this appellation , as ſight, hearing, 
traſt, Properly, tor every artificiall meaſure of comprehenſion ; 
thus a Cubit, a ballance, a ruler, a pair of compaſles, are called 
things that judge but fight, and hearing, and the other common 
inſtruments of tenic, are not, Moſt properly, for every meaſure of 
comprehenſion of a thing, uncertain, and not evident. In which 
ſence , thoſe things which belong to the actions of hte , are not 
ſaid tro be things ,udging , but the logicall only, and thoſe which 
dogmaticall Philoſophers alledge for the invention of truth. 
The Logicall is ſubdivided into that from which, that by which, 
| andthe application or habitude, From which,the man; by which, 
the ſenſe: the third is the application'of phantaſie or ſight. For 
as inthe Staticks, there are three things which judge, the weigh- 
cr, theballance,and poſition of the baltance: The weigher 1s the 
judge from which, the ballance the judge by which, the poſition 
of the ballangc, as ir were a habitude, And again, asto diſcern 
right or oblique things 15 requircd, an Aruticer,a Ruler, and the 
application thereot z in like manner in Phulolophy are required 
thoſe three things mentioned to rhe diſcernment of true and 
falſc : the man from whom the judgnfent 1s made , 15 lixe the 
weigher of artificer z to the ballance and ruler anſwer ſenſe and 
cogitation , by which the judgment is made; to the habirude of 
the forcnamed inſtruments , the application of phantaſy , by 


which a man commeth to judge, , 


\ 


a Laert, 


— ox bift. 
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* Thar whuch judgeth is taken two waies: i. By which we 4 _ Empir. 
of. 


© The Judge of truth, they atfirm to be compreherſrue phantaſy ,< Leer: 


that 
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that is, proceeding from that which is : ſo Chryſippus in the 125 
of his Phyſicks, and Antipater, and Apollodorus. But Boethus holds 
many judicatories, the minde, and ſ ence, and appertte, and ſcene; 
from whom Chryſippus diſſenting inhis firſt Book of Reaſor , at- 
firmeth the = —— I to be Senſe and Anticipation, Anttcipa- 
t50p is a naturall notion of Univerlalls. Others of the more antj- 
ent Stoicks ( as Poſsidou4us ſaith in his Book of Judgments ) afſert 
right reaſon to be the Judicatory. 
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"CHAP. III. 
Of Senſe. 


aSt.Aug.Civit. 3 [ Re 1s derived from corporcall ſenſes; for, from 


dei. 8. 7. 


b Laert. 


c Origen contrd. : ; 
. prehendedby tenſe; all conceprions of the minde depend upon 


Cels. bib. 7 


thence, the ſoul conceiverh zotzons (#19188 ) of thoſe things 
which arc explained by definition , and from thence 1s propaga- 
ted and connexed the whole reaſon of Learning and Teaching. 
> Sexſe 15a ſpirit, proceeding from the {npream part of the 
Soul, and permearing to the Organs. 
< Whatſoever things are comprehended, are manifeſtly com- 


tenſe. | 
d Cic, Acad. * Comprehenſion made by the ſenſes is true and faithfull,(ac- 
queſt. !- cording to Zezo) foras much asnature hath given iras a rule tor 
{cience, and principle of her ſelte. 
e Cic. Acad. © Nothing is more clear then this wappie, wyidence; there can- 
qt. 4 notbeany ſpecch more perſpicuous. 


fSext, Empir, 


' Ot Senſibles and Intelligibles , ſome are true, but, not dire- 


pyrcb. hyp, 2,.8, Aly ſentible; but, by relation ro thoſe things which are next, as 


2 Later 7 


b Plut. plac. 
Phil. 4. 12. 


falling under Intclligencc. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Phantaſy. 


JÞ the firſt place (ſaith * Drocles rhe Magneſian ) Phey put the 

reaſon concerning Phantaſie and Senſc,as a judgment, whereby 
the truth of things 1s diſcerned. Ir is phantafic as to its genus , 
and likewiſe in as muchas the reafon of aſſent, comprehenſion , 
and intelligence (which is more excellent then the reſt ) confiſts 


not withour Phantaſy ; for phantaſy gocth firſt, chen the minde 


cndued with elocution, declareth by words what it ſuffers from 

the phantaſy. | 
: * Phantaſy is ſo called from vs, light 3 for as light ſheweth 1c 
{clfe, and with ir fſclfe all thoſe things which arc ore 
within 
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within it; ſo phantaſy ſbewerh it ſelfe , and that which maketh 


It. 


© Phantaſy 15 an impreſſion in the Soul: Cleanthes_addes, an im-c $ext. Empir, 
preſſion. by depreſſion and eminence, as that impreſſion, whidh is P711b.byp.tib.z, 


made in Wax by a Scal. | 

Chryſsppus conceives this to be abſurd ; for 1. ſaith he , When 
the ſoule firſt apprehends a triangle and a ſquare, ir will follow, 
that the ſame body, at the ſame time, mult have in it ſelfe ſeve- 
rall figures, which is abſurd. Again, whercas many phantaſies 
are together confiſtent in us, the Soul muſt have divers figures , 
which 1s worſe then the former. He therctore conceived, that 
Zeno ulcd the word Impreſſion , tor Alteration, meaning thus : 
Fantaly is an alteration of the Soul , whereby it is no longer ab- 
{urd, tar the ſame body ( many ſeverall phantaſies being at the 
{ame time confiftent in us) ſhould receive ſeverall alterations. 
For, as the aire receiving at once innumerable different percuſ- 
tions, hath preſently many alterations ; ſo the ſupream part of 
the ſoule, receiving various phantaſies, doth ſomething which 
hath proportion and conformity thereto. 

Some objcct that this expolition 1s not right ; becauſe, though 
every phantaſy is an impreſſion and alteration in the Soul ; yer, 
e\cry impreſſion or altcration of the Soul is not phantalſy : as 
when thc finger {marts or itches, and the hand is rubbed, there 
is ttzen an impreſſion and alteration in the ſoul; bur it is nor 
phanraſy, becaulic it 15 not in the ſupream part of the foul, 

They anſwer, That in faying, an imprefſion in the Soul, is im- 
plycd as 1n the Soul as tully, as if we thould ſay, phantaly is an 
impreſſion in tue Soul as in the Soul; as when we lay, the white 
in the cyc, we 1mply, as in the eyc; that 1s, the white 15 11 a CCr- 
rain part of the cyc, which all men have ſo by nature. So when 
we ſay, Phantaſy 1s an imprcſhon in the Soul, we imply the im- 
preſſion ro be made in tre fupream part thercot. 

Others more clegantly an{wer , that the word Soul 15 taken 
rwo waics, cithicr tor tic wiole,or tor the principall part: when 
we ſay, man contiſts of foul and body or, that deaths a lepara- 
tion of the ſoul trom the bouly, we mcan properly the ſupream 
part , whercin properly contilts the motion and goods of the 
Soul. When Zero ticrefore calleth Phantaſy an umprefſion 1n 
the Soul, hc is not to be underſtood of the whole Soul , bur , of 
part tiicrcot 3 as it he ſhould ſay, Phantaſy 1s an alrcratton of 
c<:c{upream part of the Soul. | = | 

Fo this interpretation, ſome objec thus : Appetition, Aſſen- 
tion, and Comprehenſion are alterations in —_—— part 
of the ſoul; bur, chcſe diftcr irom phantaſy, rhMSeing a certain 


kinde of per{waſion and affcftion, whereas this 15 more operatt- 
on then appctition , therctorc the defitiition 15 not good , being 
compctible tro many other things. 


They 
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They anſwer by recourſe ro awiupan (;mpliances ) that a defi- 
nition 1s underſtood tobe inall. As he who faich, Love is an 
application of rhe Soul rowards.procurcment of Fricndſhip, im- 
plyeth amongſt young people; fo when we lay , that phantaſ' y is 
alteration in the ſupream part of the foul , we imply by per- 
{waſions for, alteration is not made by operation. 

4 Of Phantaſies there arc many kinds, tome arc ſexſible, others 
aot-ſenſible. Senſible are thote which are received through one or 
more of the {ences : Not-ſerſeble are thoſe which are reccived 
through the minde , as of incorporcalls, and other things com- 
prehended by reaſon. The ſenſible formed trom things that are, 
are made with conceſſion and aſſent. There arc alſo apparitions 
of phantaſies, proceeding from things which are. 

Again, ſome are rationall, others zrratioz all; rational, thoſe of 
reaſonable creatures; irrationall, thoſe of unreaſonable. The ra- 
tionall arc intelligence, the 1rrationall have no name. , 

Again, {ome are arteficiall, others en-artificiall ; tor,an Image is 
conſidered by an Artiſt one way, by him that 1s not an artiſtano. 
ther way. 

© Again, ſome are probable , lome zmprobatle : The prozatle are 
thoſe which make an eafie motion in the ſoul ; as, It 15 now day, 
I diſcourſe, and the like.. The /mprobable arc of a contrary na- 
ture, averting us from aflent ; a: 1t 1s day, the Sun 1s not above 
thecarth ; it itis dark, it is day. Both proballe and wmprovable are 
thoſe, which, by rclation to orucr things, arc ſometimes ſuch, as 
in doubtfull ſpeeches, ncither probable ner improbable are ſuch, 
as theſe, The itaires are even, the ſtatres arc odd. 

Of probablc and improbable Phantaſics, tome are re, ſome 
are falſe, ſome are ze:ther true nor tallc. 77ue arc thoſe, whole 
predication is true, as, It 1s day, 'tis light: Falſe, whoſe predica- 
tion 1s talſc; Both true and falſe, as happencd to Oreſtes in tus mad- 
neſle, mccting Elera ; that he met joincthung, it was true, for it 
was Eletiza; but, that it was a fury, was falle. Nether true nr 
falſe are thoſe which are taken from the Genus ; for the Genus 
1s not ſuch as the Specics in all reſpeRs : as; of men, ſome are 
Grecians, ſome arc Barbarous ; bur, man 1n gencrall is not Gre- 
clan, for then all men muſt be Grecians , neither barbarous, for 
the ſame reaſon, 

Ot truce Paantaſies , ſome arc comprebenſiue , others arc xot- 
comprehe.ſice. Nut-comprehen{/ve arc thole which happen through 
{icknefle, or perturbation of minde 3 many being troubled with 
trenzie or mclaneholly, attrat atruc phantaty which 13 rot 
comprehcnſivg cven trom that which cxtrinſecally occurrs ca- 
ſually, for 5 rcaſon, they neither aſlere it often, nor aſſent 
unto it, Compreherſi ce phantaſic is that which is impreſſed and 
iigned by that which is, and conformable to that which 1s, fo as 
't cannot bc of that which is not, x 
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To comprehenſive phancaſie three conditions are requiſite : 
x. Thac it arile from that which is 3 foe? many phantaſies atiſe 
{from that which is not, as in mad men. 2. That it be conforma- 
ble rorhat which is ; for ſome phancaſfies are from that whic 
bur repreſents the ſimilitude of ttiat which is not : as Oreſtes de- 


rived a phantafic from that which was, 4s. from Elefra ,* bu -- 


not according to that which was for he rhoughr' her to b& one 
of the furies. Comprehenſive phantaſie miiſt be'tonfotmablety 
that which is, and to impreſſed and (igned , as that it- may im- 
print artificially all che properties of the thing; phancied;,'as 
Gtavers touch all the parrs of thoſe things which they'imitare , 
and.the impreffion made by a Scal on Wax exa&ly-and pet- 
tely beareth all irs characters. Laſtly, that ir be withdur ir- 
pediment; for ſometinies comprehenſive phantaſie is not- credi- 
table, by rcafon of outward circumſtances 3 as when Hercules 
brought Alceſt:s taken our of the Earth, to eAdmetus , Admetus 
drew from Alceſiis a comprehenſive phantaſie , bur did not cre- 
dit-1t; for, he confider'd, that ſhe was dead, and therefore could 
not riſe again, bur, that ſometimes Spirits appear in the ſhape of 
the deceaicd. 
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' Phantaſy, Phartafton, Phantaſfticon , and Phantiſme, — t Plus. plac. 


to Chryſippas, differ thus: Pharaſy is a paſſion made in the Soul, 
which theweth ir (ſelfe, and that which made it 3 as, when with 
our eyes we {ce white, it is a paſſion engendred by ſighr in rhe 
Soul, and we may call this a paſſion , becaule rhe obje& thereof 
is 2 white thing which moverh us : 'the like of ſmelling and 
touching. | 
 _ »Phantaſton is that which maketh phantatic z as the white and 
6 gs and whatſoever is able to move the Soul ; that isphan- 
n. 

Phantaſticon is a fruſtancous attration , a paſſion in the Soul 
proceeding from nothing 3 as in thoſe who fight with ſhadowes, 
or extend their hands in vain : for, to phantaty 15 objected phan- 
taſton, but phantaſticon hath no objc<&t. 

Phantaſme is that , to which we ate attracted by that fruſtra- 
neous attraction, which happens in melancholy, or mad perſons3 
as Oreſtes in the Tragedy, when he faith , ; 


Brin bither, Mother; 1 implore, 
Theſe ſnakte bloodie Mards 0 more, 
Whoſe ery lookes wonnd me all o're, 


' This he ſaith in his madneſſe, for he ſaw nothing : wherefore 
Pefras anſwers him, 


Ab quiet i7 thy ——_ 


py) lre * 
Thou ſeeft not what thou thinkſt befoye thy eye. 
"Y Ddddd 
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S - Of True and Trmth. ; 
: PARKE (according to Zeno) is that which, is. impreſſed' in 
a gr et 4 the minde om. that whence it i5, in ſuch manner, as ic 


b Sexr. Empir,CAnnot be from that which is nor : or, as others, ® Trae is that 
Pymh byp.z. 8. which is , and is oppoſed to ſomething : Falſe 1s that which is 
not ; yt, is « a ro ſomething allo, = 
Trazh and true differ three wajes, by Efſence,by Conſtitution, by 
Power, By Eſſence, for truth is a body z but; true 1s incorporeall , 
for.it.igadicible abrww, and therefore incorporeall. On the con- 
txary, Truth is a body , as being the enunciative 'Science of all 
true things, All Science is in ſome meaſure the ſupream part of 
zhe Soul, which apeoncy part is abody : therefore truth. in ge- 
nerall is corporeall. _ 
\_ By Conſtitution True is conceived to be ſomething uniforme 
RW; {umple by nature; as, It is day, Idiſcourſe. Truth, as being 
a Science, conſiſteth of many things by a kinde of conſervation, 
. , + Wherefore as a People is one thing, a Citizen another ; a Peo- 
' ple tsa multitude conſiſting of many Citizens ; bur, a Citizen is 
no more then one, In the ſame manner diftercrh truth from true, 
Truth reſembleth a People, true a Cirtizen; for, truth confiſteth 
of many things collc&ed, true is ſimple. 

: By Power; for true doth not abſolutely adhere to truth: A fool, 
achuld, a mad-man, may ſpeak ſomethung true, but, cannot have 
the Science of that which 1s true. Truth confiders things with 
Science; inſomuch that he who hath it is wiſe; for, he hath the 
'Sciencec of true things, and is never deccived, nor lyeth,although 
ne ſpeak falſe , becauſc it proceedeth not from an ill, bur, good 
a econ, 4 G 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Comprehenſion. 


a Cir Henk, (on (#7&re) was firlt uſed in this ſence by Zero, 
_ by a metaphor taken from rhings apprekended by the 


queft 4 FHhaud; ®*whichalluſion he expreſt by ation. For, ſhewing his 
hand with the fingers ſtretched forth, he ſaid, ſuch was 
— then bending thema little, ſaid, fuch was Afent; then 
—_ ing them, and clutching kis fiſt , ſuch was Comprehen- 
10n, 


-— Hit. © Comprehenſion is a firm and true knowledge , non-compre- 
Is, 


hen{ien the contrary ; for ſome things we only think chat we 
ſee, 
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ſec, hear, or feel, as in dreams and frenzics; other things we nor 

only think, bur, truly do {ec , or hear, or feel. Theſe latter, all 

(but the Academicks and Scepticks) conceive to fall under firm 
knowledge , the other, which we imagine in dreams or frenzy 

arc falle. 

. * Whatſoever is under{tvod, is comprehended by the minde, q 5s; Emply 
one of theſe two waies, cither by eurdent izcurſion ( which Laer- adv.Geom, ca. 
trus calls by ſcen{c)or by Jo ex from euiderce (Laertius, colleCti- 
on by demonſtration Yof which latter there are threc kinds , by 
Aſsemilation, by Compoſitton, by Analogy. | 
By emcurremeltdence is underitood white and black , ſweet 
and-ſoure. | | 

By Tranſition, from evidents : by Aſs:milation is underſtood S9- 
crates by bus Pictufc : by Compoſitzoz , as of a horſe and a man is 
made a Centaure; for putting rogether the limbes proper to both 
ſpecies , we comprehend by phantaſy that which was neither 
horſe nor man, but a Centaur compounded of both, - 

By eAnalogy, things are underſtood two waies; cither by aug- 
mentation z or, when from common ordinary men, we by aug- 
mentation phanſy a Cyclops, who not like 

Men that with Ceres £1 are fed: 
But, ſome tall hill eretts bis bead, 


Or by Diminution , as a Pigmey. © 4 = 2p the Center of the « rr; 
earth is underſtood by analogy from leſter Globes. 

-- To theſe kinds add, ' Comprchenfion by trazsference, as eyes f Laert. 
in. the bxcaſt; by. contrartety, as death; by transferexce, as dicibles 

and place; by grivation, as a man without hands; juſt and good 

are underſtood zaturally. 
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CHAP; VII. 
of A ſent. | 


a = things being<nou h known,which we have already , ,;- ,.., 


explained, let us now ſpeake a little of Aſſezt,and appro- queſt, 4: 
bation, termed eumngrdtor, not that is not a large place, bur the 
grounds thereof have been already. laid ; For when we explat- 
ned the power that was in the ſenſes, we likewiſe declared, that 
many things were comprehended and perceived by the ſenſes, 
which cannot be done without Aflent. my be- 
ewixtan inanimate and an animate being, the greateſt difference 
is,that the inanimate doth nothing;the animate doth ſomething, 
we muſt either take away ſenſe from ir, or allow it aſſent, which 
$ within-our power, When we will not have a thing either to 


Ddddd 2 Percetve 


b C1colib d, Fa- 
to. 


c Agell. 19. 9. 


vit det. 9. 4. 
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perceive or afſent, we in a manner take away the ſoule from it; 
tor as it is neceſlary , thar the ſcale of ballance whichis laden 
ſhould rend downwards fo is it that the ſoule ſhould yeeld to 
things that are perſpicuous. 

» Although aſſent cannot bee made unlcſſe it bee moved by 
Phantaſie, yer when thar phantaſy hath an immediate cauſe, ir 
hath nor (according to Chryſzppas) this principall reaſon, not thar 
itcati be made without any extrinſecall excitation (for it is ne- 
cefſary that afſent be moved by phantaſie ) bur it retutnes to its 
Cylinder and Cone, which mvuve nor by impulfion , then of 
their owne nature, the Cylinder ſeemes to rowle, and the Cone 
to turne round. As therefore he who thruſt the Cylinder 
gave it the beginning of motion, but did nor give it volubility ; 
to the obj phantaſy imprinteth,and as it were ſcaleth in the 
ſoule irs ſpecies, yet the afſentis in our power, and that ( as we 
ſaid in a Cylinder ) extrinſecally impelled, the motion is conti- 
hued by its own power and nature. 

< Phantaſies, wherewith the mind of man is preſently affeaed, 


_ is _ are not voluntary or in our own power, but inferre rhemſelyes 
. Augeft. Ci by a kind of violence, approbations ( «adladerre ) by which theſe 


phantaſics are knowne and judged, are voluntary, and made ac- 
cording to our arbitrement. So as upon any dreadfull noyle from 
heaven, or by the fall of any thing, or ſudden newes of ſome dan- 
ger or the like 3 it 1s odor” ths that the minde of a wiſe man bee 
a little moved , and contraſted, and appalled , nor rhrough op- 
nion perceived of any tH; bur certaine rapid and inconfiderate 
motions, which pravert the office of rhe mind and reaſon. Bur 
preftnrly the ſame wile man appoveth- not vds wares parſſecdes, 
thoſe dreadfull phanrafies, that 1s, 8 ovynenariteru 3d wprrndtfuct, 
bur rejc&s and retuſes them,nor is there any thing in theſe which 
ſeemeth ro him dreadfull. Thus differs the ſoules of wiſe and 
unwiſe men: The unwiſe, when phantaſics appeare cruell and 
difficult at the firſt impulfien of them, thinke them to be tru- 
ly ſuch as they appeare, and receiving them as if they were juſt- 
ly to be ran approve them by their aſſent, 3 epcor=/fd{e, ( this 
word the Stoicks uſe vpon this occaſion:) But a wiſe man ſudden- 
ly changing colour and countenance , © w7amritens, affents not 
but retarmerh the {tare and vigour of his judgment; which he al- 
wajes had of thele phantaſics,. a5 noriangereadt ull, bur rexeuy» 


ing only with a falte ſhew, and'vain fear. 


CHAP, 


Av 


Z E NO. 
CHAP. VII. 
Of Notions. 


: J*Rom Senſe, the ryle of Science » Notions are wmaprinted in 2 Cic. Acad. :. 


the Soul, by which, not only principles , but larger waies 


to reaſon are found our. 
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b Plus. de plac. 


* Aman when he is born, haththe ſupream part of his Soul, iy, 4. x1. 


like unto clean paper , upon which every notion is inſcribed. 
The fzxit manner of inſcription is by the Senſes ; as for exple : 
They who perceive a thing that is white, after it is taken away , 
retain the memory thereot z bur, when they have canceived ma- 
ny remembrances of one ſpecies, then they ſay , they have ex- 
perience, for experience is a multitude of ſimilitudes. 

Ot Nu:0as, fome are zatarall, which are in ſuch manner as we 
we have ſaid, and without Art: Others gazned by learning and 
induſtry: Thetc are properly called Notzozs , the other Anticipa- 
t2ons. The reaſon for which we are called rationall , is ſaid robe 
perfeced by anticipations in the firſt ſeven years. 

Intelligence is che phantaſme of the intelle& of a rationall 
creature; for phantaſm, when ir lighteth upon a rationall Soul , 
is then called winue, Intelligence, a word taken from the In- 
rellect. For, ro other Creatures there happen not talmes , to 
the Gods only and to us theſe are incident. . Thoſe which 
ro us, arc Phantalmes, as to their genus, Notions , as to their 
ſpecics z as denarics and ſtarters , when paid for tranſportation, 
are called Naula. 


© Common notions are planted in all men, (in which they all < 477is.t. 22. 


agree together) one is not repugnant to another3 for, who holds 
n.. ; os = is adds; and ought to be choſen with ur- 
moſt endeavours 2 Who holds not, that whar is juſt, is fair and 
well-beſecming 2 Whence then proceed contentions and diffe- 
rences 2 to wit, from the application of firſt notions to ſingular 


things. 
6 Fhicle Notions, and whatſoever is of this kinde, which right dSimp.in EpiS. 


reaſon conformeth inus, being Dag examined , are true, and 
ſuitable to the natures of things. 


——_— — — 


CHAP, IX. 


Of Science and Opinion: 


; T Hat which is comprehended by Senſe , Zero call'd Senſe , acicer. | Acad, 


and if ſo comprehended , as not to be plucked away by 


reaſon, Science » otherwiſe Ignorance 3 from which proceedeth 
Opinion, 


quaſt. 1, 
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þ Sext. Emp. 
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Opinion, which is weak and common, to the falſe and unknewyn, 


d Theſe three are joyned together , Science, Opinion , and 


«dv. Logic. I Comprehenſion, which borders upon the other two. Science isa 


© Cicer. * Acad, JU 


firme, ſtable, immutable comprehenſion with reaſon : Opinion , 
an infirm, weak, afſent : Comprehenſion, which commeth be- 
rween both, is an afſent ro comprehenſive phantaſy. Compre- 
henſive phantaſy is true, in ſuch manner, that ir cannot be falſe. 
Therefore Science is in wiſe men only, Opinton in fooles, Com- 
prehenſion is common to both , as being that by which truth is 
: ©and-is for this reaſon reckon'd by Zeno, neither a- 


queſt, 1. the right ( wrop8dyere.) nor amongſithe bad ( quajrixare ) 
bur berwixt ſcience and ignorance,afhrming, that this only is to 
be credited. | 
: CHAP, X, 
| Of Vorce, Speech, and Words. 
2 Sexr. Emp. E Ee three are joyned to one another ; that whichis ſig- 
_ " nified, that which ſignifieth, and the contingent.” That 


b Laer!, 
c Laert. 


d Lact. 


e Laert. 


£ Lacey, 


E L atils 


which fignifieth is the voice, as Dion: That which 5s ſignified, is the 
ing it tclfte declazed by the voice; itis that whitch we ap- 
prehend z and is preſent in our cogitation. The contingent is the 


outward ſubjeR, as, Do himfeltc. 


- » DialeRtick being converſant abour that which fignifierh, 

- and that which is ſignified, © is divided into two places : one, of 

Srgnificats; the other of Yatce, The place of 1ignificars is divided 
into phantaſies, and ſutſiftents on phantaſie, arcibles , axioms, &c. 

In the other place, concerning Yozce, 1s declared literall Yorce, 


the parts of ſpeech, the nature of Soleciſms and Barbariſms, Phems , 


eAmltguittes, Song, Muſick, and ( according to ſome ) aefint:tons 
and 4rvViſions. , 

* The phantaſies of the minde precede ſpeech, ( Of theſe there- 
fore we hate already treated ) then the minde endued with the 


taculty of ſpeaking, declareth by ſpeech what ir receiverh from 


. the phantaſie; For this reaſorſt © the conſideration of DialeRick, 


by the joynt conſent of all, ſeemes as if it ought to be firſt raken 

trom the place of voice. - 
'Uorce 15 aire percuſled, the proper ſenſible obje& of hearing , 

(as Drogenes the Babylonian, in his Art of Yoyce .) The voice ot a 


living ſenſitive creature, is aire percuſſed with appetite z the 
voice of man is articulate , proceeding from the munde : at his 
fourteenth year it is perfc&ted. 

Speech (as 8 Drogenes ſaith ) is a literate voice 3 as, It is day. 
word 1s a fignificative voice , proceeding trom the minde, Laz- 
guage 154 > 


peech according to the variery of Nations , wheee 
cac 


PR—_ EE —_ FR: 


a 
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each uſeth irs peculiar dialect; asthe Attick ſaith , eadv]e, the 
Lonick wv. Voice and Specch differ, in that voice is a lound, but 
ſpeech articulateonly. Speech and Word differ; for word is al- 
waies {tgnificative z bur, ſpeech ſometimes fignificth nothing, as 
Blicri, which is no word.. To ſpeak and to pronounce differ : 


29 


voices are-pronounced,bur things only are fpoken: * for, to ſpcak h Sexr. Eny. 


is to pronounce a ſignificant voice ot a thung that is ſaid, 


« 


' Hence (vryſippus {aich z that he who beginneth to ſpeak and pps de ling. 
ds » betore he can put.chem un their right place ,{. &8. 5. 


pronounce wor 
doth nor ſpeak, bur thinketh that he ſpeaks ; as, the Image of a 
man m not a man : {o in Crowes, Dawes, and Children , when 
they firſt begin to ſpeak, the words which they ſay are nor 
words, He only ſpeaketh , who knoweth to pur a ward in the 
right place: 


adv. Log. cap, 


They (particularly * Zexo) ' rook much pains in the invention} Fre; au 
and explication of words , ” wherein they diſtinguiſhed VELy m iercrym. w 


ſubtlely. Hence Cecero calleth the Stoicks Architects of words, 
Ammonus, the Grammarians, tollowers ot the Sroicks. | 


" The, Elements of ſpeech are the 24 Letters. Lettey is takenn Len. 


three wales : Firſt, tor the character of figure which is formed; 
Secondly, tor the element or power : Thirdly, for the name, as 


A_ Ot tne Elements, feven are Fowels ©.» 6.v 4... fix Mates', 
6y daws. 


pry x8 . "MINY 0 Lent, 
Ot ipcech there are five parts , as Drogeres ſaith in his Book Diimy Halle: 


of Vace, and Chryſippas (? at firſt they reckon'd bur foure, ſepara- 
ting the Articles trom the Conjunitons , afterwatds the latret 
Stoucks , dividing the Appellatrues from the Nownes , made chem 
hve) Noun , Appellation, Verb, Conjunttzon, Article: ( Antipater:in 
tus Book of Speech added the medium ) Appellation ( as Diogenes 
jak) is a part of ſpeech ſignifying a common quality; as, Man; 
Horſe. Noune a part of ſpeech denoting a proper quality 3 as Di- 
a » Socrates. Verbe ( as Diogenes faith ) a part of ſpeech ſigni- 
ying a thing , which 1s predicated of one or more things , in- 
compoſed z or, as ſome fay, an Element of ſpeech withour caſes, 
whereby the parts of ſpeech are connected ; as, I write, I ſpeak. 
ConjunBton is a part of ſpeech without caſes, conjoyning the 
parts of ſpeech. Article is an clement of ſpecch , having caſes; 
diftnguithing the kinds and numbers of Nounes, as, % #, Is 
, 41,7 


i Every word, by rcafon of that which it ſignifieth, callechg.9; Goo: & 


5 
foureneceſlary things into queltion, its 0:22zxc poner, dechnateon , 
ordination. 

As concerning the firſt , which the Grecks call Bwynoyle, they 
conccived, that names were given by nature: the firſt pronoun- 
ced voices, imitating the things themſelves , from which the 
names were afterwards impoſed , by wh ch reaſon, they derive 
Erymologics, conceiving that there 15 not any word , for _ 

ther 
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there cannot be given a certain reaſon. They therefore ſtudiouſ- 
ly enquired whence words are deduced, much pains was taken, 
on, by Zeme, then by Cleanthes, afterwards by G@bryſippus, to give 
a'rcaſon of commentirious tables , and ro explain the cauſcs of 
words, why they are called ſo and ſo. 
\  Thisbeginning is to be {ought, uncill we arrive fo far, as thar 
the thing agree in ſome ſimilurude with the ſound of the word , 
as when we ſay, tinkling of braſſe , the ,e:ghing of horſes, the 
beating of ſheep, the grngling of chains : Theſe words by their 
ſound, expreſſe the things which are ſignified by them. 
- But, for as much as there are things which found not, in theſe 
the ſimilirude of rouching hath the ſame power : As, they touch 
the ſenſe ſmoothly or harthly , the ſmoothneſſe or harſhneſſe of 
letters in like manner touch the hearing , and thereby occalio- 
neth their names. As when we ſay ſmooth, it ſounds tmoothly : 
ſo, who will not judge harſbzeſſe to be harſh by the very word > 
It is ſmosth to the car when we ſay pleaſure; harſh, when we 
ſay crux, a croſſe : the things themſelves make good the ſound of 
the words. Hoey, as ſweetly as the thing it ſelte affects our traſt, 
| ſoſweetly doth the name touch our hearing : Soure, as harſh in 
both. wool and Bryars, as the words are to the hearing the things 
are to the rouch, Theſe are conccived to be the intancy , as it 
were, of words, whenthe ſcnſc of thc thing concords with the 
{enſe of the ſound, 
From hence procceded the licence of naming , according to 
"the fimilitude of the things among themſelves : as when, for ex- 
ample, crux, 4 croſſe, is therefore ſo called , becauſe the harſh- 
neffe of the word concords ' with the harſhneſſe of the: pain 
which the crofle affe&eth. But, Crura, thighes, are ſo called, not 
from harſhneſſe of pain 3 but, becauſc in length and hardnefle , 
they are , in reſpc& of the other limbs, like unto the wood of a 
crofſe, Hence it comes to abuſe, that the namic uſurped, nor of 
a like thing, but, as it were necr : for what likenefle 15 there be- 
tween the {1gnification of little and minute, when as that may 
be lirtle , which not only is nothing minute , bur is ſomewhat 
one 3 yet, by reaſon of a certain necrneſſe, we ſay minute for 
irtle. But, this abuſe of the word is in the power of the ſpea- 
ker; for, he may uſe the word little, and not minute. This ex- 
ample belongs to that which we will ſhew, when we- call chat 
a fiſÞ-pond which hath no fiſh in it, nor any thing Like a fiſh : It 1s 
denominated from fiſhes, by rcafon of the water, wherein fiſhes 
live. So the word is uſed by tranſlation, not from {imilitude, but 
a certain kinde of vicinity. And if any one ſhould ſay, that men 
in ſwimming reſemble fiſhes, and that from thence a fiſh-pond 
1510 named, it were fooliſh to rcfuſc ir, fince that neither 1s 
repugnant to the nature of the thing, and both arc occult. But, 
thus 15 to the purpoſe , which we cannot dilucidate by one ex- 
ample, 


LENO. 


ample, how much the origine of the word, which/is taken fron 
vicinity, differs from that which is derived from-Grailitude. 
-From ence there 1s a progreſſion, to the contrary; lucas ts 
thought to be ſo named, quod miz1me lauceat 3 and bell wm, quod res; 
lella 0% ſit ; and f &dus, quod res feda non fit, Bur, if we derive 
p:rcus, as lomedo, 4 /@ditate, it returnes to that vicinity ,, when 
twat which is made, is named from that by which it is made. |, 
_ For this vicinity is very large, and divided into many parts, 
cither by cfficience, as this word procus 4 f&dirate 3 from which: 


likewiſe f&dus: or by cffe&t , as puteus, ſo named, becauſe the ef- --. 


fe& thereof.is potatto : or by that ir containcth, as urls ab orbe, be- 
cauſe in a place which they liked , they firſt made a track aboyr 
it wicha plough, as Y7rg:l 1aith of &neas, 


—— deſignat Aratr0, 


Or by that which-is contained, as if borrewm were derived from 
kerdewm ; or by abuſe, as hordeum tor wheat, or the whole from a 
part, as mwcro, which is the point tor the whole ſword ; or a part 
from the whote,as caprilus quaſi _ pilus. What nced we go'a- 
ny turther > whatſocver elſe can be reckoned , we may ſee the 

gin of the word contained, cither in the ſfimilitude bertwixr 
things and ſounds, or in the ſfimilitude betwixt things chem- 
{clves,or in vicinity, or contrariety , which origine: we. cannov 
purſue bcyond fimilitude, 


Burt thus we cannot do alwaies , for there are innumerable. 


words, the rcaſons of which ly hid. To the infancy, or rather 
ſtock and ſeed of ſuch words, beyond which, no origine is to 
be ſought, neither if a man do enquire can he finde any , they 
proceed in this manner: The { yilables ,In which v hath the place 
of conſonant, as in theſe words, tenter, Vafer, velum, Itnum, Vo 
mts, Uulnus , have a thick, and as it were, a ſtrong ſound, which 
the very cuſtome of ſpeaking confirmeth,when from ſome words 
we take them away, lcſt they ſhould burden the care z for 
which reaſon we ſay amaſtz, rather then amatiſ; , and abzit, not 
&ut, and innumetable of the ſame kinde. Theretore when we 
ſay Vis, the ſoundof the word having, as we ſaid , a kinde of 
force, ſuitcth with the thing which it fignificrh. Now from this 
vicinity, by that which they affect, that 1s , becauſe they are vi- 
olent, tincula ſcem to be named, -and Timer, 4 altquid Unaa- 
twr.Thence x #tes,becauſe they claſpe about thoſe things by which 
they grow.. Hence alſo by ſimilitude, Terence calls a crooked old 
man j/etum. Hence the Earth, worn into winding paths by the 
feer of paſſengers, is called 149; bur if 7a be ſo named, quaſz vr 
pedum trita, the origin returnes to the vicinity : Bur lct us ſup-, 
poſe ir derived from the ſimilitude it hath with vztzs, or vemen, 
that is , from its winding , one asketh me why it is called 274? 
Ecece 


<7 
od 
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Lanſwer, from the windings and erookedncſle thereof , which 


the-anticentsi called vietwa; thence the rounds of a wheel <ieros:; 
He demands; how wzerum comes to fignifie winding ? I anſiver , 
from the {imilirude of v#ris, a Vine : He requires whence 4#tes is 
fo named 2 I ſay, becauſe ir doth -u24cere thoſe things whick it 
comprehends: He queſtions whence tinceve 15 derived > We ſay, 
2 1: He asks, whence.vis? We give this reaſon, becauſe the 


t Galen. de de> 
cret. Hifp- 
Plat. lib. 2+ 
u Agell, 10. $. 


x Laert. 


y Laert: 
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word 1 itsfobuſt and forcible ſound agreeth to the thing which 
iÞ _ He hath nothing more to demand. 
23 n 


In4like manner, in this word £20 as Chryſippus obſerves, in 
pronouncing the firſt ſyllable, we depreſſe the under-lip, as if it 
were'topoint toour ſelves, then by motion of the beard -we 
point toour own breaſts : of which * Nrgrdrvs hath giyen more 
inſtances, in his Grammaticall Commentaries. | 

The ſecond queſtion concerning words, is of their power , 
me: onuwarrmey, of fignificants; whence * Chryſippus divided Diale- 
ack into yo parts , met onuarirmy $ equaragbes of ſuenificants and 
ſoampicats.) Here they enquire, how many waies every thing may 
be ſaid; and how many waics a thing ſaid may Por 

Here's examined the ambiguity of words : 7 Ambiguity ( or 
—_— Jisa word ſignifying two or more things, naturally, 
and properly, according tothe language of the Nation, in ſuch 
manner, . that many ſenſes may be colle&ed from rhe ſame 
words,as xuunels mwlow, which one way ſignifies,the pot fell thrice, 
another way, the ſhe-mzfirell fell. | 
* Every word (according to Chryſyppas) is by nature ambigu- 


yD. Auguſt. de ous, tor the ſame may beraken two or more waies : ? Neither is 


dialed. 


thar any thing ro the purpoſe which Hortenſius calumniartes in 
Ccero, thus, 'T hey afhrm thar they hear ambiguities acutely, cx- 
plain them clearly. The ſame perſons hold, rhat every word is 
ambiguous ; how then can they explain the ambiguous by the 
ambiguous, that were to bring a candle nor lighted into the 
dark. This is ingeniouſly and {ubtlely ſaid , bur like thar of 
Scalolate eAntomus, you feem to the wiſe to ſpeak acurely , to 
fooles truly : for what elſe doth Hortexſtas in that place, but by 


his ingenutty and facetiouſneſſe, as an intoxicating cup, bring - 


darknefle upon the unlearned. For, when they ſay , every word 
is ambiguous, it is underſtood of ſingle werds, Ambiguiries are 
explain'd by diſputation; no man dif pureth by {ingle words,none 
theretore-explaineth ambiguous words by ambiguous words. 
And yet ſeeing that every word is ambiguous , no marr can Cx- 
plain the ambiguity of words, except by words, bur thoſe con- 
joyned and not ambiguous. As when wefſay, every Souldier 
hath rwo feet, it dothnot follow ,z that a whole Regiment of 
Souldicrs that have two feet , ſhould have in all bur rwo feer. 
So when I ſay, every word is ambiguous, I do not ſay, a fen- 


rence, nor a-dilputation, although they are woven of words. E- 
very 


At SS en. "I 
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veryambiguous word therefore may be explained by inambi- 
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nous diſputation. 

The tiurd queſtion is concerning Declination , *vapanie 2nd 
&ravoye * Some tollow Analegre, others Anomaly : Analoge is a * All. 27, 
like declination of like, in Latine preportio. Aromaty is an inequa-= 
lity , following rhe cv{tomes of declinations. * Chryſippus wrote Var. de 
fix booke: me risdrayarles, ſhewing , that like things are noted js, 
with unlike words, and unlike things with like words. 

The laſt queſtion is concerning Ordine 10x, ewntx. > Upon this b pm, Hats 
ſubject Chryſippus wrote two bookes ( Laer:t#s reckons more ) can, de compes, 
whole ſcope 1s not Ractoricall, but DialeQick , as will cafily *"* 
appear to the Reader: ,Of the Symtax of Axtomes : of true and fal;e 
Axtomes: of paſsiLle and tmprſiible: 0. contingent, and tranſient, and 
am/1guozs, and the like , which confcr nothing to ſingle ſpeech, 
or plcaſure, or grace to clocution. 

* Tucre are five excellencies of ſpecch , Propriety, Perſpicuity , & Lan. 
Sucetutine ey, Decorum , E legarce. Propriety 15 a proper phraſe, ac- 
cording to Art, not aitcr tie common expreſſion. 

Perſpieutty is, when that which is intended 1s delivered clear- 


Succir.Fineſſe is, when that only is compriſed which is neceſſa- 
ry to the titing., 
D corum, 1s 4 cohformity to the thing, 
Elegance 1 an avoiding of vulgar phraſe. 
« Amongſt tt:c |\aulzs of ſpeccii is BarLariſme , a phraſe not in 4 Leert. 
_ _ tlic beſt perſons; and Solpciſme , a ſpeech incoherently 
ramed, 


em ———. 


CHaP, XI. 
Of Definition and Diviſion. 


G D#- 'zon (according to Antiparer in his book of Defizztrons) a Leert, 
is ſpecch by «Analyſis prozounced adzquarely, or ( as 
Chryfp pus in his book of Defi-4t:09.5 ) an anſwer to tits Queſtion , 
what a t.iing 15. 
b Thoſe R fnicions are vicious which include any of thoſe Þ Sext. Eipif, 
things which arc not in the things defined , or nor in all, or nor ©*=5: 
in ſome; ſoas if we ſhould ſay, A mans arationall crea-ureor, a 
morcall grammaticall creatures (ceing that no man is immorrall,and 
ſome men arc not Grammarians, the dcfinirion is faulty. 
< We muſt therefore, when we take thofe things which ate  Cicer. Tep#t, 
common to the ti:ings we would define, and orhers proſecute 
them ſo far, untill ir bccomes proper, ſo as not ro be transterrible 
to any other thing; as this. Ar inberitance1s riches, adde which by 
the death of ſome perſon falleth to a.0ther , it is nor yer a definitions 
Eecce 2 tox 
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For riches may be held many other waies , as well as by Inheti- 
rance; adde one word, by right of Law ; now the thing will 
ſeeme-disjoyned from community ; ſo that the definition is thus 
explained. nheritance 85 riches, which Ly the death of ſome perſon fal- 
leth to another by r1ght of law : It.is not yet enough, theretore adde, 7 
: neither bequeathed by will, nor detatned by poſseſ$1en, and it is perfe@. d 
> Cic. Tyic,  ' * Of definition there are two kinds ; one of things which aje ; 

the other of things which are underſtood. Thoſe things which ave, 

we call ſuch ws may be een or touched, as a field, houſe, a wall, 

-and the like. On the other fide,we fay thoſe things are zot,which 
cannot bee touched or ſhewn, as poſseſs1on, gardianſhip, nation, 
kindred, which have not any body, yer there 1s ſome conformity 
in the underſtanding which we call notionall, whereby in argy- 
mentation they may be explained by dcfhnition. This latter kind 
is rather called Deſcription, a ſpeech, which by the exterior fi- 

ure of the things bringert us to the things themſelves , or a 
finition ſimply expretsing the power of a definition, 
e Cic. Topic. © Againe, of definitions, {ome are of part:tzons, others of drt4- 

ſtons . Of partst1ons, when the thing propoſed 15 rorne (as it were) 
into pieces, as it we ſhoul>{ay the Civill Law 1s that which con- 
{tferh in Lawes, Senators, things judged, the authority of Law- 
yers, Edicts of Magiſtrates , manners and Equity, 

The definition of 4:T7fo,s comprehenderh all tpecics whichare 
under the genus defined, thus. Abalienation 15 of that thing 
avhich is in our power , or a dclivcrance of it into the power of 
another, or a concefhon by Law , amongſt whom thoſe things 
may be done by civill right. | 
fLaet.  * Diiiſion is a {eftionof the genus into its immediate ſpecies; 
rpm as, of living creatures, ſome are rationall, ſome 1rrationall, t This 
© © therefore is an 1ll diviſion, of men,ſome are Gr eczans, ſome Egyptians, 
ſome Perſians, ſome Jndians; for the next ſpecics are not diſparatc, 
but oppoſite, we mult therctore tay thus 3 Of mew, ſome are Grect- | 
as, ſume Bartarians, and again, by tubdivition of Barbartans, It ome 
are e/Eqyptians » ſome Perſians, ſome Intans, Which likewile 15 1n 
the divition of things that are. For thoſe which are good and 
bad are different ro us, thoſe who are intermediate betwixt good 
and bad arc indifferent ro us. The diviſion therefore ought not to 
be ſo,bur rather thus : Of thi;gs that are, ſome are different, others 
a1ſjerent, of the different ſome are good, ſome are ill ; For this diviſion 
15 like unto that which faich, ot mcn, ſome arc Grecians, others 
Barbarians; of Barbarians, fome arc Agyprians, ſome Periians, 
{ome Indians 3 the other is likewiſe 3 Ot men, tome Grecians, 
lome Zgyptians, ſome Pertians, fome Indians. 
h Sext. Empir. Hence it followcth, that " pertc& divition hath an univerſal! 
av, Myral. 19: Hower for he who divideth thus; Ot men, ſome are Grecians, | 
others Barbarians, faith as much as this, it tiere arc any men, 
they arc cither Grecians or Barbarians, tor if there be any man, 
| Wwti:0 
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w1i.0 1s neither Greck nor Barbarian, the divifion muſt neccſſa- 
rily be ill, the univerſall falſe. Wherefore when we lay , of 
tings that are, ſome are good, lome 11], ſome intermediate, 1t is 
as much ( according ro (-yſzppes ) as this univerſall ; if there be 
any things thar are , they are either good, or ill , or indifferent. 
But this univerſall is fallc, it any thing falle be ſubje&edro it : 
For, if two things be ſubjected, one govud, the other ill 3 or, one 
good , tlic other indifferent, in this expreſſion of thoſe things 
which are, one kinde is good, that is true, burthis, theſe are 

ood, is falſe , for they are nor good, for one is good, the other 
Al. And again, theſe are i11,is falſe, tor they arenot ill, but only 
one of them. The like in indifferents; for, it 1s falſe that theſe are 
indifferents, as that theſe are good or ill. 

| There are three forms of diviſion , 4nti- div1ſron, ſub=diviſton,* £4" 
partition, Anti-driiſion is2 diſtribution of the genus into ſpecies 
by the contrary ; as for example, by negation , as of things that 
are, ſome are good, others not good. 

Sub-diuiſion is diviſion upon a divition: as, of things that are, 
{ome arc good, others not good, of the not-good, fome are ill, o- 
chers indittcrent. 

Partition is a diſtribution of the genus into places ( accotding 
to Cr1zas ) as of goods , tome belong to the Soule , others to the 
Body. 


CHAP. XII, 
Of Genus, Species, &c. 


* CNENUWS is a comprehenſion of many Notions referred to a Larrt. 
"ure as, a living creature, for this includes all living crea- 
eurcs. Notion 15 a phantafie of the minde, not any thing exiſtent 
or qualitative, bur, as it were, ſomething exiſtent , and qualita- 
tive; as the notion of a horlc, no horſe being preſent. 
Speczes 1s that which is contained under the Genus z as, under 


living creature is contained man. 


Moſt gererall , 1s that which is a Genus, bur hath no Genus : 
Moſt ſpecia[ll, that which is a Species, but hath no Species. 

Tothus place of Yoice belong likewilc, as we faid , the confi- 
derarion of Poem and Poeſy, Poem (according to Poſs:donius, in 
his zntroduf:on toSpeech) js a ſpeech in mecter or rhithme, not 
proſe, as ie aim and 44 «Ip, Preſy is a fignificant Poem, with 
defigne, containing the imitation ot things divine ang human. 


CHAP. 


EZENO. 
CHAP. XIII. 
Of Things. 


Otions, words, and things, as we haveſaid, are conjoyned 
together. From notions we came to words, from words we 

come now to the things themſclves: By Notions Things are per- 
aLert. ceived. * Thoſeare ſaid tobe Things which are dicible. > The 
b Philop. 3# A* Stoicks by a new name call things wy2%vele, Contingents, becauſe 
nalyt. prior. Y , . gens, 

we deſire that things might befall us, and that we might obtain 
c Sext. Empir, them. © Contigents therctore is the ſubject ir ſelfe, beyond the no- 
adv. Log. tion or word, as Don. 
& Alexand. A- *They comprehend all things under one'common Genus, | 
Prod. in Top.4. 1, ſomewhat; © placing this Genus above all, the reaſon this : In | 
gag Ep. nature ſomethings arc , ſomerhings are not, For, thoſe things 

which are not, bur only incur in the minde, as Centaurs, Gy- 

ants, and whatſoever elſe is formed by falſe cogitation, hath 

ſome image, although it hath no {ubſtance. Even Neyatives are 

in being. Somewhat therefore is more generall then Exs, which is 

| underſtood only of Corporcalls. 

f Simplic. in  *Things are ſubdivided into foure Genus's , Subjefis, and qua- 
Categ. lit atues, & quodammodotatt ues 1# them, elves,and quodammodatatrues 
e Simplic. ibid. as to others. 8 Thus the Stoicks treating more ſtritly and ſubrilly 

of theſe things, contra the Predicaments into a leſſer number, 

raking ſome of thoſe things which they d:miniſhed , bur with 

{ome alteration. 


_— 


CHAP, XIV. 


Of Subjects. 


a Simplic. in * Here is not any thing beſides #3 #amuuuerc Subjef : The dit- 
Categ. | ferences concerning this are nonſubliſtent. | 
d Simplic. ibide ® Subjett is twoxfoldz one, which is called the firff ſubje, ſuch 
is matter , expert of all qualitjes , which Areftotle calleth a body 
potentially. The other, that which is affefed with quality , as 
Brafſe, and Socrates , with thoſe things which are in them, or 
prxdicatcd by them. 
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CHAP. XV, 
- . Of Qualitatives. 


N-btatrues have a ſubſiſtence, and are ſeparate from their « pexip. ince 
ubjcas. ' For qualirics (as all other accidents) are bodics a 6+ 2+ 22. 

ſecung nat according to Zevo, nothing can be effeced by that 

which 15 incorporcall, nor can that which is incorporeall effe& 

any thing 3 whatſoever cffcfteth is a body. Effe&ive quality 

therefore 1s a body. Matter is expert of quality,bur qualities are 

not expert of matter. | | 

> Quality is the habir of that which is qualitative, "Qualitateuit b gimplic-in ca 
is taken three waies: Firſt, for whatſoever hath difference, whes- tg 
ther it be motion or habit, and whether hardly or calily lepara- 
able. In this ſence, not only he who is wiſe, but he who ſtretch- 
cth out his hand are qualitative. The ſecond ſignification in- 
cludes not motions bur habits only , which they define qualita- 
tive , that is, which hath a difference endued with habit, as a 
wiſe man, oran armed man. Of theſe, ſome are adxquare, to the 
meaſure of their pronunciation and conſideration 53 others not 
adzxquate. Thelc they omit, thoſe which are adzquate, equall, 
and permanent, they call qualitative z as, a Grammarian, and a 
wiſe man; neither of theſe excceds, or falls ſhort of his quality. 
Likewiſe a lover of meat, and a lover of winc, being in a& ſuch, 
asa glutton , and a drunkard , becauſe they make uſe of thoſe 
parts which ſcrve ro this end, are fo called: (othar if any man be 
a glutton, he is conſequently a lover of mcar 3 bur, if he be a lo- 
ver of meat, he 1s not therefore immediately a glutton; for, being 
deſtitute of thoſe parts which he uſerh in cating , he wanteth 
che act, bur not the habit. Quality is adzquatcd to qualitative 
inthis laſt ſence. 

* All qualitics are either cauſes, and then they are called Tn in die: 
farmes; or efjefls , and then they are gencrally called Wd, halitu- S007: < Fe 
alls, which word eAvtipater extends as large, as the common ac- 
cident , both of things corporcall and incorporcall , m ſome- 
what. Of hat:tualls there are fourc kinds, ewe, that is, imepers, 
when they reſide in the minde ; Twrle, that 15, #leme, when they. 
fall trom the minde into the voice; z@npiper. when by the mo- 
tion of the minde , they are prxdicared of any thing ; aSe8mom, 
or, «pfdupere, when they happen to ſubjects. 

4 Habits arc only things unrced,but thoſe which are conjoyned 4 Simplic. in 
by contiguity , asa Ship; or by diſtance, as an Army; in theſe __ 
there can be no habit, nor one thing (pirituall above all, nor one 
reaſon, whereby they may come to {ubſiſt within one habir. | 

It is common troquality of corporcall things to be rhe diffe- /*: 
rence of their ſubſtance, not taken ſeverally, but contraked into 


one notion and property of the minde , nor by time or ſtrength 
IC- 
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a Plotin. 1.30. 
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reduced to form , but by its own tality, according to whic hthe 


generation of the qualirative ſubſiſts. | | 

Power (a ſpecics of quality) is that which harh and giveth the 
faculty of exerciſing many accidents,” as prudence giveth the 
faculty of walking prudently, and diſcourſing promo or, ac- 
cording to ſome, Power is that which givern the faculty of qy- 
erciſing many accidents , and which rulerh and governgth fic 
ads ſubjeted unto it. What Ariſtotle called naturall Power, they 
name Aptitude. , 

Habits are intended and remitted, diſpoſitions cannot be in- 
tended vr remitted. Thus the ſtrai bineſſs of a wand, although 
it may eaſily be diſcompoſed and bent, is a diſpoſitian , for 


ftraightnefſe cannot be intended or remitted, Likewiſe the.ver- 
. - tueSare diſpoſitions , not in reſpect of their firmnefſe and con- 


nk gp becauſe: they cannot admit of degrees of more and 
Iefſe: but, Arts muſt cither have firmneſſe, or not be difpoſitions. 
Thus babitude is taken in the latirude of the ipecies , &ſpoſitzos 
in the chief perfeGtion of the ſpecies , and in- that which is the 
molt it can be, whether ir be eaſily alrer'd(as the ſtraightneſle of 


a wand) or not. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of Quodammodotatives. 


He third kinde of things arc 74 ws izgle, @ iodammodetatives. 

*They differ from Qualitatives , becauic matter is other- 
wiſe affefted by habirs,orherwiſe by Quodammodotratives,in this 
or that manner. Morcover Qualitatives are Quodammodoratives 
as to matter, and converſant thereinz but properly, quodammo- 
dotatives are converſant in qualiratives. * Again, as habitualls 
may be ſaid to extend further rhen habirs To quodammodota- 
tives are larger then qualitatives:for quodammodotatives extend 
even to theſe things which are quodammodoratives as to others, 
and include them; bur qualitatives conſiſt only in choſe which 
make a difference. | 


\ 
c Simplic, ibid, © This place Boethtus conceives to have the power of habit. 


Habit chiefly and univerſally is taken three waics: Fitſt, ro be ro 
it ſelec, and according to it ſelfe: Secondly,in refpe& ro another : 
Thirdly, of another toir. That which is conſidercd as to it ſelfey 
pertaines to quodammodotativeszas,armed,fcr it 15 a habit of ones 
lelfero ones ſelfe. That which is to another, percaines to relati- 
on; for, a Father, or a right hand, are ſaid, according to a ha- 
bir, nor of themſelves to themſclves , but of them cv another. 
But that which is of another to us, asof an armed man , being 
the habir of another rous, pertaincs to habir. 
To thus head they reduce quantrtatives and quantity, _ thett 
PCcIets 
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ſpecies, place, tzme, and ſome ſpecies ( according to Ariſtotle) of 
quality, figure and forms as alſo ation, roms ry ny 
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bf CHAP: XVI. . 
Heb: of Quodemmodotatives as toothers. 


T He laſtgenus of things is nk 7/ esri;grle, quodammodotatives as 
®' ro others, * Of theſe there are-rwo kinds;, Relatives and gue: 
dammodotatie-Relatites. The Relatives are oppoſed and diſtingui- 
ſhed from thoſe which are by thetnſelves, ; and abſolute; | The 
quodammodetative-relatites are oppoſed wo thoſe which have a dif- 
terence, as for example, Sweer and $owre, and whatſoever is of 
the like kinde,are relativeshurquodammogetarive-relatives,are 
as the right {ide,farher, and the like 3 for, they have adifference, 
inthat —_— charaQeriz'd by difter@hces , according ro ſome 
ſpecies. As therefore there is one notion of thoſe which are 

themſelves, and abſolute:, another of thoſe which are conſide- 
rcd with diffcrence : ſo ſomethings are relatives, others quo- 
dammodorative-rclatives, The conſequence of conjunftions in 
theſe is contrary ; for, with thoſe which are by rhemſclves, co- 
exiſt thoſe which have a difference; for, thoſe which are by 
themſelves have ſome differences, as white and black, Bur, thoſc 
which are by themſelves , coexiſt not with thoſe which have a 
difference. Sweet and birter have differences, whereby they are 
chara&erizedz yer, they are. hot abſolute, but relatives, "Bur p 
thoſe which are quodammodorartive-relatives, being contrary to 
thoſe which have differences ; are likewiſe relatives. For, the 
right ſide, anda Father , beſides that they are quodammodota- 
tive, are likewiſe relatives :- but, ſweet and bitter being rela- 
tives, have a difference, —_— they are contrary , being quo- 
dammodotrative relatives. Thoſe which are quodammodotarive 
relatives, itis impoſſible ſhould be by themſelves, and abſolute, 
or by difference; for they depend ſolely upon relative habit. 
Relatives therefore arenot by themſelves, tor they are not ab- 


ſolute 3 yet, are they according to difference , becauſe they .are 
diſtinguuhed by ſome charaQter. To expreſſe this more clearly , 


Relarives are thoſe, which by their proper charaQer reſpec an- 
oth®; quodammodotarive-relatives are thoſe which uſc to hap» 
pen to another , but not without mutation and alteration of 
choſe things which are about chem ; yer, with reſpe& of ſome- 
thing Externall. It therefore any thing with difference reſpe&t 
another, it is only relative, as, habit, ſcience, and fence : bur, if 
irreſpect anorher,not out of inherent differcnce, bur in pure ha- 
bir, it is quodammodorative-relative. For,a Father, and right 
fide, to their conſiftence , require ſome externall things , for as 
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much asthere þcirig no. mutation made in them',. he is no longe 
a Fathers his Son deinghlead andthe right des no langts mA 
ſuch; bur, 


after he is riſen, in re{pe& of whom it was ſaid to be 
{ſweet and bitter will not alter , unleſſe their power be likewiſe 
changed. If therefore qytodawimodbrativeare changed in habir 
to another, although they receive no paſſion in themſelves, it is 
manifeſt they haverrvinhe - keptharihbbis a; adhcy doin diffe- 
rence, EL | 
a Laert, vit. 2" ®'This -pemus was firſt introdiaced by Arafe';.* who! defined 
Cooat : qtodattiacdorative relatives tobe thoſe , wbaſtGeing 19. the ſte 
Care © ready we ro cporep being th one azother: And lo alſo. 2- 
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Tz the place concerning things and fignificats , belongeth 
4 tha concerning DS aotanes, to which rrue and Aliſe 
n Late 1s common. * Dicibleris that which confiſterh according to ratio- 
. oe Ou 7- nall phantaſy. * Ratzonallphantaſy is that, by which what 1s com- 
| prehended*by _ , may be expreſſed by ſpeech. 'Every 
ching that miy be ſaid, ought tobe faid , for from rence is de- 
rivc denomination, ' = | ; 1 ity 
c ammen.in © © Diable/is a meanbetwixt notion and thing. Dicibles Re 
proven Arif. qotions//thatt is , Flue but not” meerly and {imply ' notions, 
; 7-0 lia. * whichin-as much as they are the principles of fcience., and are 
Cic.g., Mntelligences, 'are called «gudss, and ima; bur, in aſmuchas 
they refide'M the minde, are called wwiyars, :aridaregenus'sand 
ſpecies 'itt which manner , being ready forevprefſion,: they are 
called dicibles, and pertain to the enunciarive faculty. of the 
fonle, For; whatſoever: is {aid,if it be ſo. conſidered as iris ſaid 
of ſomething, they rt 13. ana it ſo, as iehreaketh forrchin- 
to voice ,' and with voice., they tare words, if retained in the 
minde, ready to break forth, they are dicibles.:Dicible rherefore 
1sa- word, and yet fignifies not a-word , but that which is'un- 

derſtood im the word, and is contained in the minds. + 
eLart., - * ©Of Dicibles there are two kinds, the defefzwe, and the per- 
fet. The defefitue are thoſe which an imperfe&t enunciflon , 
not. compleating the ſentence , but requiring ſomething -o fol- 
low; as writeth, for we ask, who > To this kinde belongerh/Ca- 

tegorems, which are prxdicatedof other things. - wt 
The perfef are ſuch ashave a perfe& enunciation : Of thele 
there are two kinds: Thefirſt peculiarly called perfe# , which 
though they compleat the ſentence, yer, {ignific neither true nor 


falſe, Of theſe there are many kinds , as 1terrogation, percontalt- 
| on 
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0N, empera true, adj aratrue . optatrue » Imprecatite, Or exerrative S 
ſubſtttutrve, h 1pothericall, compellatite, hike to, or tranſcending ai 
axiome, and dutitative. 

Interrogation 1s that which is a petfe& ſentence, but requireth 
an anſwer, as, [s tt day? for this is neither crue nor falſe; ſo that 
74 is day, 1s an axiom, 5 it day? an interrogation, 

Percontation is a thing for which we cannot anſwer ſignificant- 
ly, as in Interrogation, yes: but as thus, he dwelleth 5x ſuch a place. 

Imperatz.e is a thing, in ſpeaking whereof , wee command, 
as, 

Go thou to the Tnachiap flood, 


f eAdjuratrve, as.witneſs thou Earth, "P 
Optatrve, which he we ſpeak wiſhing, as, Sutin. 


Great Joe who doſt 1n Ida rergs, 
The Vidory let Ajax gain. 


Imprecatite, or cxccrative, as, 


As on the ground this wine 1 poure, 
So may the Earth his blood devour. 


Salſtitutite, or expolitive, as, let this be a right line. 
Hypothetical, as, ſuppoſing the Earth to be the (entre of the Globe of 
the Sun. 
Compellatzue 1s a thing in ſpeaking which we call another, as, , 


Atrides, Agamemnon, Xing of men. 


Like to, or tranſcendingan axiom, is that which hath an axio- 
maricall manner of , rm 3 bur becauſe ir ſuperabounds in 
ſome particle or affection, it 15 not ranked amongſt axioms, as, 


How beautious 15 thy Virgin-Train | 
How like to Priam's Son, that ſwaine ! 


Dubitative is a thing differenttrom an axiom, which, whoſo- 


. ver ſpeaks, maketh a doubt, as, 


Then are not life and orief of kin 8 all theſe are neither true nor 
falſe. 

The other kind of perfe& dicibles which compleat the Sen- 
zence, affirmerh or denycth, and 15 cirhcr true or falſe, It is call- 
ed axiom. 
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a Laert. 


c Lib. 3, 


d Laert, 


CH AP- XIX. 
Of Categoremes. 


a eAtegoreme is that which is predicated of another, or a 
(ns conftrued with one of mote, or ( as Apollodorus ) a.de- 
f&Rive dicible , conſtrued with the right caſe, to make an 
b Whatſoever is przdicated of another , 1s predicated of the 
name of the caſe ; and both theſe are cither pezfe#, as that which 
is przdicated, and rogether with the ſubject {ufficient ro make an 
Axiom. Or they are defef#tve, and require ſome addition, to make 
thereof a perfe& predicate. | | 

If that which 1s przdicated of a name, make an axior, it is a 
Categorcm, or ouufdue, a congruity, as watheth, tor example, So- 
crates walketh. , | 

Bur if it be predicated of the caſe , ( whereby tranſitzgnsare 
madefrom one perſon to another , wherein it is neceſſary, that 
ſome oblique caſc, be likewiſe pronounced with the right , they 
arc called edgaypfdyare, as an addition to the evabaus, (or as © Prij- 
cran renders it, lefſe then congruites ) as, Cicero ſaved Ins (buntry. 

Again, if that which.is prxdicarcd of {ome nown , require a 
caſe of ſome other nown to be added ro make up the axiom, fo as 
the conſtruction bee made of two oblique caſes, they are 
«ovuBlule, incongruities , or, according to Ammonzus , leſſe then 
ovuBdyale, a5, it pleaſes me to come to thee ; whether the nouncs onely 
or the words require it, 

© Again, of Categoremes, there arcfour kinds, r:ght , ſupine, 
neuter,and rec: call aftrue and paſſive. Right arc thoſe which have 
a motion tending to another, and are conſtrued with one of the 
oblique calcs, for the making of a Catcgorem, as beareth, ſeeth , 
aſcourſeth. 

Suptne are thoſe which are conſider'd from habir to an agent , 
and 15 conſtrued witha paſhve particle, as, I am heard, Iam 
{cen. 

Neuter, as thoſe which are ncither way,aszto be wile, to walk. 

Rectprocally, atizue and paſſiie are thole , which ſecm ſupines 
bur arc not, for they arc acts, as z#gwm; for therein is included 
dxvooures. | 

Theright ( or nominative)-aſe,is ſo called by the Stoicks,whom 
the Grammarians follow, becauſe it falleth directly from rhe no- 
tion which is in the mind. OZlrque caſes are the Genitive, Dative 
and Accuſarive. 
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CHAP. XX. 


of fimple Axioms. 


2 A X/omis that which is either true or falſe, ora thing gue a Laert. 
by it ſelfe, negative, or affirmative, as far as it extends; or, 

( according to Chryſippus, in his dialeGtick definitions ) Axiom is 

that which affirmeth or denyeth as far as it extends; as, Dior 

walketh. Ir is called Axiom «nv.«{#mneerizzu, becauſe afſent 

is either given to it or not: for he who faith, it is day, afſenteth 

thereunto. It irbe day , the axiom is true, if itbe nar, falſe. ,* 

» Of Axioms, the firſt and moft proper difference is of the b Lent, ©" 
ſimple and not {imple ( thus divided by Chryſippus , and Archidemius 2 
and eMthenodorus , and Antipater, and Crimts, ) ; 

< Szmple axioms are thoſe which conſiſt neither of one axiom e Laert. Sex. 
twice taken, nor of different axioms, neither by one os more con- £97 <.Log. 
junCtions3as, It is day , 'trs at night, Socrates diſputes. * Of ſimple Tio” 
ju 5 y » ght, ſp Of limple d Loerr, 
axioms there are many kinds , Apophatick, or negative, arnetsok , 
or univerſally negarive; ſtereteck, or privativez categorich, or pr#- 
dicative; categoreutich, or indicative z-1ndefinet and medzate. 

E __ axioms are thoſe, in which a negatiue particle is ©-2 4p 
propoſed; as, 1f this 1s,that is not. But if rhe negationbe of the lar- | 
rer part of the Axiom, the other partnot being negative', then 
the axiom is not negative, bur pr edicative; as, It happeneth to ſome 
pleaſure x0t to be _ This therefore declareth what happenerh 
tothe thimg , and therefore is predicative. * A ſpecies of nega- e za, in cic. 
tiveaxiom , is the fupernegarive, when, between the parts con- Top. 
nected and copulated by two afhrmarions , a prepoſition with a 
negation is interpoſed, and that very negation denyed3 as, /f *t 15 
day, t 1s not light. Of the ſame kinde are all thoſe, wherein nega- 
tion is propoſed to negation; as, 1t 15 xot both day, and not light. 

8 zxverſally negative axioms are thoſe , which conſiſt of an u- 8 Leer. 
niverſall negative particle , and a Catrcgorcms as, zo man 
walketh. 

b Privative arc thoſe which confiſt of a privative particle, and h Leer, 
an axiom in power, as, he 1s 144humay, = 

i Predicatruearc thoſe, which confiſt of a right caſe and a Ca- | Eeert. 
tegorem; as, D1on walketh. 

* Indicative , or ' defiitzuve is that which conſiſts of a demon- * 1aert. 


. . - I | IT 

ſtrative right caſc, and a Categorem; as, this max walkerh. eas. - gy 

" Ipdefinit is that, which conſiſts of one or more indefinit par- m Laert. Sext. 
ticles; as, 4 certatn man walketh, hers moved, Empir. 


" Intermediate arc of this kinde, a mas ſiiteth, or a man watketh ; n Sext. Empir, 
& certain manwalketh is indefinite , for it determines no fingle per- 
ſon ; that max ſitteth is definite , Socrates ſitteth 1s intermediate 


- for it is not indefinite, becauſe it determines the ſpecies, nor de- 


finite, 


-_ q 
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finite, becauſe it is not pronounced with demonſtration, but it is 
intermediate betwixt both. a 

» Sext, Emp, ®* An indefinite axiom, as, ſome one ſitteth, 1s true, when the 
thing definite 1s truez as, be fitteth3 bur, if none of the {ingulars do 
ſit, the indefinite axiom is not true, that ſome ove ſitteth. 


"i 


- 
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| CHAP. XXI. 
_ » Of not-ſemple Axioms. 


a Laert. Sext- * I, JOt-ſimple axioms are thoſe, which are in a manner double , 

Emp. adv. Log, |. N{ confiſting- of one axiom diverſified, or of axioms :, of one 

OO .axiom dverſifed ; as, if it be day, 7t is day : of axioms, as, rf it be 

day, 'tis light. B | | 

b Sext. Zmp.-;- > In not-ſimple axioms, that which immediately tolloweth the 

adv.Log, cap.de conjunCtion sf, or whereas, is.called rhe Antecedent, the firſt, or the 

vers * © beginning; the reſt is called the ending, or Copſequence, or ſecond, 
Notwithſtanding that the axiom be pronounced by inverſion; 
as, 1t 1s light, if it be day.; tor in this, the ending or conſequence , 
is, zt zs light, although it be ſpoken firſt ; rac antecedent , it 15 
day, alchough irbe pur in the ſecond place 3 for it immediately 

4 followerh the conjunction zf. = 

c Laert. The Lawes and rules of Conſcquents aretheſe: 1. < From 


- 


- 


true followeth true; as, it it be day, it tollowerh rhar ic is light. 
2. From falſe followeth falſe ; as, if this be falſe that it is night , 
this is likeawiſe falſe, it is dark. 3. From talſe followeth true, 
as from this, the Earth flyeth, tolloweth, the Earth is. 4. From 
true doth not follow falſe ; for from this, the Earthis, it tollow- 
cth not, that the carth flies. 

d Laerf. © Of z0t-ſmple propoſitions there arc many kinds , Cornex, 
Adiex, Corjuatt, Canſall, Declaratite of the mere , and, Declaratrve 
of the leſſe. 

« Laert. . \ © (onnex (accdrding to (bryſippus in his Draleflick, and Drogenes 
in his Dzalefick Art) 1s that .wiich conſiſts of the conneQtive 
conjunction , zf 5 which * conjun&ion declareth , that the 
conſequent is ſecond to rhe firſt 3 as, sf :t be day, it 75 light. Of a 
diverſified axiom, and the conjunction z/, conlitteth this connex , 
If it Le day, it 1s day, thele arc properly right axioms. Of different 
axioms , and the conjunftion whereas, this , zf zt 1s day, 'tis light. 

f Philop. :n A-* Connex axioms are called allo tropicall,becauſe they turn from 

nal. pri. the antecedent tothe conſequent. 

f Laert. The rules of connex axioms are theſc : * That is a true connexz 
whercin the contrary of the conſequent is repugnant to the an- 
tecedent, as, zf it 15 day, 'tis light; for, that it is not lrght, the con- 
trary to the conſequent , 15 repugnant to, 2t 75 day, rhe antcce- 


. 


dent. A falſe connex is that wherein the contrary to the conle- * 


qQuen 
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r',/ 13 Nab{FpNgnabrgsd the AnteregeBts 245 HA w 8f5h15 day , 
walks, forsahat:D:gn waſheth not, x35 not nepuignamea, for 
day. 2A $71 ao 3:15 21 38 9::1f:23.,06 eJits (1)}no03 971 94 LIN 
[, ,$4{dnex ( yobieh (pre _ as.a:ſpecies. ofthe annex )/ac- 6 547 
carding tort his Dialcdticks 15an axianivonmedted bythe 
he pong week bagjaning with on gxiem, arid taking; wirk 
anaxiom; CAS 24 15 day, 11 15 SE r : confurguon eget 
that che ſecond is a conſequent of thefirſt, and that the hirit is 
ſubſiſtent. [XX 54 4 HD | 
The rules of adnex axioms are theſe : *,That is a true adnex , h Laert: 


which beginneth from true enderinachar Which is conſequent z 
as, whereas it is day , the Suns over the earth. Falſe is that, which 


beginneth from alle, or engedt not; cdptequently f.aggmbetirss 

35 (Dion walkeths if this be ſaid ory qe days, G6 47 1. 3 

- 1. A conju@xiom is that , which is knijc rogethby by Cotto; £,, 
junAions capulative ; : 463:f4 if both day, .andat ds txght, i The rutes 
thereaf are thifſe :: Thaty9a 72ght conjundtion wherein all thi 

BIEUIUe 3: 25,1625 Aoy, andet 1 light. That: is falſe. which ha 
{omertiing falſe. Am axiomwhich harh* neirher conjunion'nox 
c&fjunion, 13s 19 be raken in the {enle. of the ſpeaker; Yor: con- 


union is {lomeriines taken) tor diſjunction 3 2320 me, —y 


her. 1 _ 2:3 25:1353 ] ) $1021 817 Of 
. Adfjuntt-axiom is that which is diſjoyned; byadifjun&ive'ror, 
conjunction z as, erther zt Is day, or it 15 mght. Thus iconjun@tion” 
ye that CER isfalſe. 2) nn 3 bh 
_ All things that are diſjoyned, are. repugnantto oneanorhet ;7A4,,y, 16, 8, 
and {me et es repugrant. Of all things thay” 
arc diſjoyned, one.muſtbe true, the reittalſe, otherwiſe noching* 
atall is true,-orall, or morethen one are true ,'tetther th6{E 
which are diſjun&,- willnotbe repugnant, 'orthote which'gte 
olite tothem will not be. contrary t9.one another, then'the 
An willbe falſe, '8ndis called wwewlfhvyuon; as: this is, in 
which the oppoſites are liſt contrary; either thoy'runneſt ,' of 
walkeſt, or ftandeſt, for they are repugnant to one another, bur 
their —_— are not repugnant, becaule not to walk, andrist 
toftand, and not to run, are not contrary in themſelves ; fer , 
thoſe things 'are ſaid to be contrary , which cannor be true t0- 
gether. Burt you may at the ſame time neither walk, nor run, 
yor ſtand, Every dil ;un{ionrheretore is not only rrue, but ne- 
ceſlaryz for it of contraries there could be afalſe conjunRion; no 
diſjun&tion could be true, | IF0 
A (auſall axiom is that which is connetted by this conjunRi- 
on, becauſe, as becauſe it is day , 'tis light for the firſt is, as it' 
were caule of the ſecond. The rules thercof are thtfe': A caufall 
eenjunCtion 15 2xwe, when beginning from true , it endeth in the 
conſequent, and cannot have the antecedent for its conſequent 3 
as becauſe it is day, 'tis light: but this axiom, it is light, doth nor 
follow from the other; it 15 day. 


® Simplics 
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. Afﬀalſe cauſall is that which cicher beginneth from falſe ; os 


* 


endeth in that which is not:conſequent , or whoſe antecedent 


may be the conſequent, as, becauſe ir is night, Dio» walkes. 


n Axiom declarative of 'themore!, is that which is confirued 
with this conjunRion, moye; as it is more day then night. Declays- 
tive of the leſs, is contrary to the former, as, :: is leſs day then meght, 


———— 
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CHAP. XXL. 
of contrary Acxtoms. . 


NOntrary Axioms are thoſe which are to One 4n0- 
according to.ruth and falſehood, whereof one affirm- 
eth, the other denyeth, as, z} is day, it is not day. Only Negatives 
are contrary; ermuluee , and _ e, and repugnant, for onely'in 
contraries one propolition is true, the other falſe, The other 
three kinds of contrarics alledged by aHiftotle , are prorfounced 
without a conjungion. Wharſaever is pronounced without a 
conjunRton, is neither true nor falſe, for true and falſe belongerh 
to axiom, Axiom is a {1 
of ſome thing,wheras of Ariſtotle's other three kinds of contraries, 
none are conjun& bur ſimple, as black and white, double and fin- 
ole, ſight and blindneſs. * : TT 

Adverſe are (as likewiſe defined by Ariflotle ) thoſe which in 
the ſame kind are moſt diſtant, Nothing that is pronounced 
by negation is adverſe, (ne ) to another, for then the adverſe 
to Vertue will be not Verrue, and to Vice not Vice, and under 
not Vertue will be included many other things beſide vice, even, 
a ſtone, a horſe, and whatſoever is beſide Verrue ; under not vice, 
will be fuund Vertue and all other things. Thus all things would 
be adverſe to one, and the ſame the adverſe to Vertue and: Vice: 
Moreover if Vertue were not adverſdo Vice , but to nor-vice , 
os = HI will be adverſe both to good and bad , which is 
abſurd, * . 

The rules of contrarics are theſe. 1. * Contrariety is princi- 
pally in a&s, habirs,and the like. 2. Caregorems and qualiratives 
are called as it were contrary. Prudently. and imprudently in 
{ome manner lead to things contrary , but contraries abſolutely 
are in things : and prudenceis ſo immediately contrary to impru- 
dence, not this to that: | , 

Conrraries are cither d/ſjunfive or ſul disjunBite ,diſjuntiive as 
when wee ſay, #t #5 either day or night. Sul disjunfrve are of two 
kinds, cither 72@wbole, berwixt univerſalls, as every liting creature 
erther doth or ſuffereth, no iving Creature either doth or ſuffereth ;,, Or 
72 part, betwixt particulars ; as be esther ſirteth or walketh; he net- 
ther ſutteth nor wa ſeeth, | by 

e 


which conſiſteth in rhe conjun&tion- 


_ 


aces il Abo IX ones - 
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The rules of contraries are theſe ; of Disjun&ives one being 
aſſerted, the other is neceſſarily taken away ; one being raken a- 
way, the other is neceflarily aſſerted. 

Of ſubdisjun&tives in whole, both cannot be true, borh may be 
falſe ; both cannot be affirmative, both cannot be negative. 

Of ſubdisjurCtives in part, both may be true, becaule they are 
taken in part. 


_ — 
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CHAP, XXIII. z 


Of Pofſeble and Impoſſible, Neceſſary and Vnnece ary , 
Fr oe and Reaſonable rg 


a Oreover of axioms ſome are poſs:ble,others :mpoſible; ſome a Leerr. 
neceſsary, others not unneceſsary. A poſsible Axiom is that 
which 1s fuſccptible of a true przdication , without obſtru&ion 
from thoſe things, which, though extcrnall , are yer contingent 
with the thing ir ſelf; as Drocles lzwes. Impoſs4Lle 15 that which can 
never be ſuſceptible of truth , externalls oppugning it, as, the 
Earth fites. Neceſsary is that which is ſo truc, as that it cannot any 
way reccive a talſe prxdication, or, may receive it, but thoſe 
things which arc extrinſecall , will not permit thar ir be true, as 
Vertue profiteth. Not-neceſsary is that which may be either true or 
falſe, extcriour things not obſtructing it, as Don walks. 
bThcſe future repugnants and their parts arc according to the b Simplic.in 
ſame manner, as thc preſent and the paſt. For, if it betruc that -Ariſt. de 
the thing cither ſhall be or ſhall not be, it muſt be eicher true or nu 
falſe, becauſe futures arc determined according to theſe; as, if a 
Navy is built to morrow.,itis true to ſay that it ſhall be builr,bur 
if it be not, it 1s falſe to ſay thar ir ſhall be built , becauſe ir will 
not be, therefore 1t will either be or not be, and conſequently 
one of the two 1s falſe. 

Concerning poſhibles and neceſſarics , there is great 
difference berwixt Drodorus and Chryſippus. © Diodorus holds that c Johan. Gram- 
only to be poſhble which cipher is, or will hereafter bee. .That 7 - Arift 
which ncitacr 1s, nor ever ſhall be is impoſſible. As for me to be at tas 
Corinth is poſſible, it I ever were there, or cvcr ſhall be there , 
bur if I never was there, nor ever ſhall be there, it is impoſſible, 

That &@ Boy ſhall be a Grammar1an 1s not poſſible, unlcflc herc- 
after he come to be one. 

4 On the contrary,Chryſippas held, that thoſe things wihuch nc1- 6 Cc. de far 
ther are nor ever ſhall be, arc yer poſſible ro be , as, tobreak a 
gemme, though it never come to be bruken, © Morcover that from _—_— 
poſſibles an impoſſible may follow, as in this Axtom , which 1s a privy, ; 
true connex : If Dion te dead, He ( pointing to D107 ) 15 deal : The 
G2zggg an- 
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antecedent, if Dion be dead is poſhble , becauſe it may at ſome 
time be true that he ſhall be dead ; but this Axiom, he zs dead, is 
impoſſible : for Dzoz being dead, rhe Axiom likewiſe is aboliſh- 
cd, thar he is dead, ſecing he is no longer that man, capable of be- 
ing demonſtrated by the pronoune, He, for,he, is a demonſtrati- 
on of a living creature. It therefore D/oz being not yer dead, this 
word, He, may be ſaid of him, being dead, it cannot be faid , he 
75 dead, So that in this place, he ts dead, is impoſſible. For it were 
not impoſſible, if, ſome rime after the death of Dvz, of whom it 
was before przdicated in the connex whilſt he lived, it might be 
again predicated, be is dad ; but becauſe that cannor be, it 15 im- 
poſſible, that, be is dead, ſhould be przdicared of him. 

d Epifet. 11, "Toconclude, * ſome held with Djodorus , that whatſocver is 

Des paſt, is true of neceſſity, That ro impoſſible there tolloweth not a 
poſhble, and that what cannot be r neither 15 nor ſhall bee 
truce. Others ( as Cleamhes and Artipater ) that ſomthing is pofſi- 
ble thar neither is nor ſhall be; that to poſſible followeth not im- 
poſhble, and that which is paſt, is not true of neceſsity. Others, 
chat ſomthing is poſsible which 1s nbt true; that whatſoever is 
_ 7 true ot neceſsity, and that to poſsible followerh alſo im- 

Sible. 

ana " Pakhemmci of Axioms, ſome are © probatle, ſome paradoxall , 
ſome reaſonable. A probable Axiom is that which perlwadeth us 
by a ſpecious ſhow to aſſentunto ir; as, whatſoever bringeth forth 
another is amother ; which is falle, for the hen 15 not the mother of 
the cgge. 

rang f Paradoxall Axioms are thoſe which ſeem true onely to the 

ci noe:  wiſez® contrary tothe opinon of all others. Theſe are likewiſe 

"Pte* in other Arts, beſides Philoſophy; for whartis ſtranger then to 
prick the —._ for the recovery of fight > If we ſay this to one ig- 
norant of Chirurgery , will he not laugh art it> Ir is not there- 
fore ſtrange, that ſuch things as arc true in Philoſophy ſhould 

_ ſeem paradoxes to the unlearned. 

3 Laert, ' A reaſonable Axiom, is that which hath many conditions re- 
quiſite to the truth thereof, as, 7ſhall leve to morrow. ; 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Reciprocall Axioms. 


Ithefto of the contraricty and repugnance of Axioms. Now 
He; their conſent and agreement , whereby one followeti 
and is correſpondent to another , either according to truth or 
falſhood, by erra'Ferr, reciprocation. 

Of Reciprocation there are three kinds : the firſt erage , 
perterſion 
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perverſron ,A migration into falſe; the ſecond drozewd, comerſion, 


2 migration into true; the third indreuin, excellence, into the 
ſame. a 


LI 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Signes. 7 
+ © the place of Axioms appertain likewiſe Signes. * Segze 1s a Sext. Emp. 
an axiom antecedent, in a true connex , and having power ” *: _ 


ro dere the conſequent. | 
b Signc is taken two waies : Commonly, for whatſoever fal- pig > log. 
terh under any ſence, andfignifierh ſomicthing that proceederh = 
from it : and Properly, tor that which declareth a thing, which 
is not maniteſt, | 
Things which are certain require no ſigne, for they are com- ext. Emir, 
prekended of themſelves; neither thoſe which are wholly un- ibid. & F377 b. 
certain, for they can no way be comprehendeds bur, thoſe only, gen. wig. 
which arc uncertain in time , or by nature, may be comprehen- P biles. 
ded by fignes, bur not by the ſame, Things thar are uncerrain in 
time, are comprehended by commemorative fignes ; things un- 
certain by naturr, are comprehendedb Kemoatirattive, 
Ot ſignes theretore, ſome are demonſfgatite , others commant- 
catrue. A communicatite figne is that which is ſo neer to the 
ching, that rogether with the ſigne the thing it (clfe appeareth , 
into the kngwledge whereof the ſigne bringeth us, as ſmoak, 
which when we {ec, we know tt proceeds from fire. A demon- 
{traczve ligne 15 that z which nor being obſerved-before with an 
cv1dent ligne , Icads us by that ro the knowledge of the thing ; 
as when a female hath nulk , we preſently know that ſhe hath 
brought forth, os | 


— 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Reaſons or Arguments. 


IalcQick is the diſcipline of ſpeedh, concluded by reaſon, 
_ FReaſor.,a&, ſometimes called alſo Argument , and Interrc- 
gatron , 18, according to * Crtmis, that which conſiſts of one or 


, ; — a Laerr. 
more tumprions,and an aſſumption, and an inferencezas, 


But tt 15 day : Aſſumption, 
Therefore 16 1s light. 2 Inference. 


If zt be day, tt 1s og 


G 6G 23S p The 
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The Reaſomof the Stoicks differs from the &yllogrſmes of Ariſto- 
b Alexand. 4- He -inthrec. refpedty*'? Firft, 'x3ylogiſme, according to Ariſtotle , 
phrod. in anal. cannot have lefſe then two propoſitions , a reaſon may have bur 
cots one3 as, Thou li veſt, thereſore thou bre atheſt : which kinde Autipa- 
ter calls 6 «. Secondly, in Syllogiſmes, ſomething beſides 
that whichis granted ty thepremiles z bur in Reaſons , the con- 
cluſion may be the ſame with borh, or cither of the ſumprions. 
The firſt are called Nepopugires a5, 


If it is day, # 1s day. 
'- But it is day 
Therefore it 15 day. 


c ates. abr © Thie ſecond are called dhepipet mpaireNg, a5, 
in pM. A £H | 
 1tis ether day, or not day.” © Io. 
But, it 1S not day , 
Therefore 1t 1s 308 day. © 


d Alex. apt © ' 4 Laſtly;jin Sylogiſmes , the concluſion muſt neceſſarily fol- 
n eral * Tow, by feaſon of the premiſes, whereas there are rhree kinds of 
reaſons which haye nor this property : The firſt, avajuuare, a]. 
ready mentioned: "The ſecond «audits wgeniriee, not methodically 
concluſrue reaſons, as ; | | 
The firſt is great#s thes the ſecond. 
The ſl <abod eater then the third : 
Therefore the fiſt fs greater then the third. . 
This concludes neceffarily, bur not Syllogiſtically, unlefle this 
propofition be ur in the firſt place : What 5 greater then another , 
is preater- alſo then that which is leſſe then that other. Of the ſame 
kinde is that Theorem in the firit of Exclid's Elements , This line 
i5 equal! to that, therefore this line ts lckewsſe -equall t6that , which is 
true indeed; bur toconclude ſyllogiſkically, requires this univer- 
{all propoſition , Thoſe thc are equatl to a third , are equall to one 
another. 
The third kinde of reaforts ,*frvm which $yllogiſm differeth 
e Alex. Aphed, by this property , arc © mplawyns az, redundant reaſons, and 
in ene prier.& choſe of.two kinds : The firſt arc ſuch as have a ſuperfluous 


in Topic. 1, : 
wy” tumprions as, 


Feery inſt thing 1s honeſt, 

Every honeſt thing is good , 

Every good thing 15 expetible 14 et ſelf5 
Therefore every juſt thing 1s goog. 


| The 
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The ſecond arc theſc in which the r concluſion is not in- 
ferr'd, but ſomething «dtil&Gakt, boa KkEne, as that argument 


of Epicure : 
"y 5 NCA po Solt Led " = 92 paiigel = W 
W#Whaifaeves D3thnct [ep{h pore 4c;b way OW inOrTy 
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conſent of rhe adverlary.,, tor conttrugion of 
lcd Inference Fo '8 ( by Ariſtotle NE . DIP ul 
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F Reafwis there are two kinds; concluſie:, andy wat: cn ye. © Laert 
O's jue rcatons ro thoſa ,\imwhich the Sumptroas. bEL tas 
granted, from che conccſlion thercof ;. the erence emer 
tollow. 

-Conclufivereaſons , in rc{pect of. their, mazzer,, are. of, ywo 
kinds, true and falſe. True are thoſe, which from pruc ſumptzons 
collet a true inference, Net»true the comrary...;.; -; 

The Lawecs and rules of truc and talle reaſons, are theſe : 
x. Truth is conſcquent to truth : as ,.If it is day, it is light. 
2. Falle 1 is con{cquent to falſe : as, If irbe talfe that it is night, 
is4s likewiſe fal{c that it 1s dark. .3. alle is conſequent,to tpuc : 
as, Earth, if it flics is carth, 4. Palſc is nor con{cquent' to true : 
for, becaulc it is carth,it i$ not thercfore conicquent that it flies, 

ain, of truc reaſons, ſome are demoy(iraitye, othcrs ,xct- 
demonſ(rattte, A demonſtratzye reaſon is that, which by things thar 
are certain, or perſpicuous , colle&eth that which is uncertain - 
and lefle peripicuous: as, 1f ſweat iſue through the Shan, we may wi-, 
gerſtand pores; hut ſweat iſs#es through the skin, therefore we may us;- 
derſiand pores, 

Not-demorfirative are contrary: as, 1f 8 is day, tt is lrght; Lut 4 it-t5 
day, therefore it is light, Hercin the interence; z! is light, 15 certain. 


CHAD: 
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b Simlic, in 
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"ett; and the conſequent being taken away,the antecedent is like- 
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my :-CHAP.XXVIIL . + -»., » 
Of Syllogiſtick, Concluſeve Real, ons, or $ ylogiſms. 


Oncluſive reaſons, as to their form likewiſe, are of two 
( tina: ; Syllogiſtically concluſgue,and rot Syllogiſtically concluſgye, 
2 Syllogiftically-concluſrve Reaſons ( or S Hlogiſmes ) are thoſe 
whicttefther cannoe be more 'concluded , or whereof one or 
more of the ſumpricns are' reduced ro thoſe which cannot be 
confided again ; as, if D/op,walks, he isttioved. | 
. "'SyNogiſmes (by which t c Stoicks nndetitand 'only the'tes- 
pic: I, or liyporhericall,) arc of three kinds, connex, diszun, con- 


d A connex Syllogiſm is, when two ate'ſo connected in them- 
{elves;rhat __ anrecedent;rhe orherthe conſequent,in ſuch 
| trhCantccedent be afſerred, the conſequent follow- 
wiſe taken away, as, it it be day, it is not night , this anrecedenr 
is true, therefare it followeth, K ignight. This kind of Syllogilme 
-rtains to the firſt and ſecond moods, Jn the firſt it is called 
rom Poſition of the*antetetterit, ro Poſirion of the conſequent; in 
the ſecond, from yegation of the antecedent, to negation of the 
conſequent. The LawesVeviicerning the rruth, or falſhood of 
theſc Syllogiſmesare the ſame with thoſe of connex axioms. 
Ot connex*Syllogiſmes there are two kinds; conex tn them- 
ſetves; asf it is tight, it is light,but it 1s light,therefore it 15 light; and 
connex by others 3 as, if it s daygt is light, ut it is Jay, therefore it is 


lob. 


c Cic, Topic. x. "AconjunA $ flogiſme, is, *when we deny ſomthing conjundt , 


d Cic. ibid. 


e Simplic, 


and to thefc adde another negation, and of theſe rakethe firſt, 
that what remains be taken away, as, it cannot be that a Lega- 
Cy 15 money, and money not a Legacy ; but a Legacy 1s money , 
therefore money is a Legacy. | 

© A w54junft Syllogiſm' is that in which there cannot be more 
then one thung true, or, that in which if one be, the other is nor, 
or, if one be not; the other is, as , 1t is ezther day or rn1ght, but it not 
night, therefore it is day; for one being aſſerted, the other is raken 


f Sext.Hypoyp. away, and ſo on the contrary. * The evidence of this Syllogiſme 
Pyrrh.cap. 14. Chryfippus conceives to be {o great, that even dogs have knowledge 


thereof, For coming to a place where there are three waies, if by 
the ſent they find that the Beaſt hath not gone in two of them , 
they run diredtly ro the third withour fenting, as if. they argued 
thus, the Beaſt went cither this way, or that way, or that way , 
burneither this way nor that way, therefore that way: The Laws 
of disjnn& Sylogiſmcs-are the ſame as thoſe of disjunR 


Axioms, 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Moods. 
* CY llogiſtick , concluſive Reaſons are diſpoſed into Moods, Of a Ert. 


ds there are two kinds, the firſt imple, properly called a 


Mood, **&> defined a kind of figure of rhe Reaſon, as thus, 
If the firſt is, the ſecond 15, 
But the firſt 1s » | 
Therefore the ſecond 1s. . 


( It is obſervable by the way, that the Stoicks for letters uſed 


numbers.) The other compounded, called aymim®, as bei x 
ſiſtent of both reaſon and Mood, As, ng con 


1 if Plato liweth, Plato breatheth, 


Bat the firſt, 
T herefore the ſecond, 


This is uſedin a long Syntax, that it be not neceſſary 
a long aſſumption, or a long inference, bur they 
thus, but the firſt, therefore the ſecond. 

Of Moods or Tropes there are two kinds, one of ;d:mon #r a- 
Lles, fo termed, not that they cannot be demonſtrated » butbe- 
cauſe they conclude ſo evidently , that they necd nor be repro- 
ved; the other of aemonſtrables. 

Of Indemonſtrable Moods, there are ( according to Chryſippus) 
five, honncngee * others more or leſlſe, 

The firſt, wherein every reaſon conſiſts of a connex, and an an- 
recedent from which beginneth the connex, and the conſequent is 
inferred, as, 


to ſpeak 


abbreviate them 


If the firſt, then the ſecond, 
But the firſt, 
Therefore the ſecond, 


The ſecond indemonſtrable is, which, by the conſequent of the 
connex, and the contrary of the conſequent, hath a concluſion 
contrary to the antecedent, asz 


| If it 1s day, ts light, 
| But it 15 n1ght, 
Therefuregt is n0k day, 


*cC ic Topic. 
Martian Capel, 
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The third is, that which by a negative complication, and one 


of thoſe which are in the complication , inferrs the contrary to 
that which remains, as, ' 


Plato zs xot both dead and altue, 
But Plato is dead, 
Therefore Plato 7s not alive. 


The fourth is that which by a disjun&ive, and one of thoſe 
which is in the disjun&ive , concladeth the contrary -to that 
which remains, as, 


Either it 15 the firſt or ſecond, 
But zt us the firſt, 
Therefore it 1s not the ſecond. 


The fift is that wherein the whole reaſon is connetted by a 


disjundtive, and one of thoſe which are in the disjun&ive of the 
contrary, inferreth the reſt, as, 


Eitherit 1s mght, or it is day, 
But it 15 z0t night. 
Therefore 1t 1s day. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of not-Syllogiſtick. concluſive Reaſons. 


2 TY Eaſons zot-ſyllogiſizcally-concluſrue(which arelikewiſe eſpeci- 
ally called(as their genus)concluſive in oppoſition to Syllo- 
gilmes) are thoſe which conclude not by way ef Syllogiſme , 
as z 
It is falſe, that it is both night and day, 
But 1t 1s day, 
Therefore it is not night. 


And this of Chryſppas. 


whatſoever is g00d 1s laudable, 
whatſoever is laudable is honeſt, 
Therefore whatſoever 1s good 15 hoxeft. 


Thele zot-ſyllogiſtick, or categorick-concluſives, are frequently 
uſedby the Stoicks (as by Zero in Cicero) but pmerhodicathy, 
not 
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Not reduced to Mood and figure, Thoſe they applycd onely to 
tropicall reaſons, as in which conſiſteth the fole way and order 
of intcrence, The Categoricall are not Syllogiſmes, becauſe in 
chem ſomthing is ever omitted , and therefore they arc 2wvidve 
megryres, immethodically concluſive; as in that argument of 
(bryſippus laſt mentioned, two aſſumptions, and an interence are 
omitted, for it ought tobe thus, 


If it Le good, tt 1s laudable, 
But 1t"iS good, 
Therefore 2t is laudable. 


And again , 


If it be Iaudableytt 18 honeſt , 
But it 1s laudable, 
Therefore 1t 1s hone. 


Hence are derived thoſe reaſons which are called emfdanoyny ; 
and empanniuders adjicrent and adjett,confilting of propoſitions con- 
tinually aſſumed without concluſions. Adje# are thoſe whoſe 
concluſion is omittedz Adjzcert, thole whole demonſtrative pro: 
poſition is omitted, as, 


The firſt of every ſecond, 

The ſecond of every third, 

The third of every fourth, 
Therefore the firft of every fourth, 


In this adjcR, the concluſion is omitted, which is, therefore the 
firſt of every third 


So © 
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GHAP. XXXI. 
Of not-concluſeve Reaſons. 


: Ot-concluſive Reaſons are thole, whole oppoſite to the infe- a Lazr. 
Vrence 15 epn__ to the connexion of the ſumprtions : þ Sexr,gmpir.* 
» They are of four kinds. 1. By incoherence, 2. By redundance. adv. Logic. * 
3. By being in an ill figure. 4. By detc&.. 
By tncoberence, when the propoſitions have no conjunction or 
communion with one another, nor with the inferencc; as , 


If it is daygtt is light, 
But corn 1s ſold, 
Therefore it 1s light, 


Hhhhhb For 
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For neither, it is day, hath any communion with, Cor 5 ſold, 
nor both of them together, with , is Iight 3 bur cach dependerh 


upon ſomthing elſe. LET 
'By redundance, when ſomthing 15 aſſumedto the propoſition 


cxtrinſecall and ſuperfluous, as, 


If it is day, it 1s light, 
But it is day, andVertue profiteth, 
Therefore it ts l1ght. 


For YVertue _ is ſuperfluouſly aſſumed with the other pro- 
poſition, the inference depending upon the other two, 
By being in a ill figure, as, this 1s a right figure » 


If the firſt, the ſecond, 
But the fir | 1s 
Therefore the ſecond. 


But this., 

If the firſt, the ſecond , 

But n0t the ſecond ,---- 
Is not concluſive, not that in this figure, there cannot be reaſon 
which may colle& truth- from truth, tor that it may do as 
thus, 


If there are ſour, ſix are etght, 
But three are not four, 
Therefore ſix are not etyht. 


But becauſe there may be ſoMc ill reaſons in it, as this, 


I fit be day, tis li bt, 
But tt 1s z0t day, 
Therefore tt15 ot bi gbt. 


By defe#, when there want one of the colle&ive propoſitions, 
as, 
Reches are etther ill or good, 


But riches are not good, 
Therefoye they are ill. 


For in the disjun& there wanteth this, or indifferent, ſo that 
to be perfc& the ſumption ſhould be thus,Riches are il},or good, 
or indiftcrent, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
Of fallacions Reaſons or Sophiſmes. 


DDY Diale&ick are diſcerned true and falſe reaſons : the latter 
are Sophiſmes, proper to Sophiſts, who diſpute for vain-glory, 
orgain z as true reaſons are to Logicians , whole end is only to 
finde out truth. | 
Of fallactous reaſons there are many kindsz the Quteſcent rea- 
ſon, or Sor:tes, the Lying, the Inexplicable , the Sly = , the Do- 
minattive, the Yailed; Eleftra, the Horned, the Crocodilite, the Rgcs- 
procall, the Nullity, the Defefirve, the Mower, the Bald, the Occult, 
the Negative. 

* Sorites,named from s;@, a heap,is, when from things evident-s Suid. | 
ly true, by ſhort mutations, the diſpute is brought to things evi- oe a, 
dently falſe:* as, Are not two fewtare 1:0 three ſo likewiſe2and fourzxand c Len. thaugh 
ſo on to ten? But, two are a few, therefore ten. © It is called allo jngd- he, example be 
for hos , the quieſcent reaſon, © becauſe the way to withſtand ir is{; -& ag 


by ſtopping, _ n— the affent. Calaubon 
The h:ng reaſon ag, is a captious argument, not ſerved. 
to be 4b ved. Of this, {ce the life of Eubulides. : - _— 


bryſp. 

iThe #nexplicable reafon , emp3s Avyts, ſo called, from the intri-® nag Acad, 
cate nature thereof, not to be diſſolved, wherefore irſcems to be f 4,13: x4, 
the ſame with the lying, and perhaps the genus to molt of thoſe 
which follow. | . 

The {uggiſh reaſon , &$2& an, is minifeſted by this exam- 
ple: 85 if it Fe decreed that you ſhall recover of this ſickneſſe, you ſhall gCicerde Fate! 
recouer whether you take Phyſitk or not. Again, if at be decreed you ſhall 
not recover , you ſhall not recover , whether you take Phyſick or n0 : 
Therefore it is to no purpoſe to take Phyſick» This argument is juſtly 
rermed ſluggiſh , ſaith Cicero, becauſe by the ſame reafon, all 
ation may be taken away from life. 

The Dominatrue reaſon, weaver rgls ; of this alrcady in the life 
of Diodoras. | 

The vated reaſon ymuAvupir@® aryts : Of this, and Elefra, and 
the Horned reaſon, werm@ a%9%, in the life of Eubulides. 

The Crocodilite, ſo named from this Egyptian fable : > A wo- Þ Dezopar, i 
man fitting by the fide of Nilus , a Crocodile fnatched away ** © 
her child, promiſing to reſtore him, if ſhe would anſwer truly to 
what heasked 5 which was, Whether he meant toreſtore him or not. 
She anſwered, Not to reſtore hjm , and challeng'd his promile, as 
having ſaid the truth. He replyed, that #f he ſhould let her have 
bim, Me; had not told true. 

The reciprocall reaſons, verarlaer, ſuch was that of * Protago- idgell. 5. 10: 
ras the Sophiſt, againſt Euathlus, a rich young man , his diſciple, 
who promiſed him a great ſumme of mony for reaching him , 

Hhhhh 2 where- 
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whereof halfe he paid in hand ,, the other-halfe was to be paid 
the firſt that he ſhould' plead before the Judges , and carry the 
cauſe. Having learned long , and attained a great | oporancy in 
Rhetorick, he forbutt'to pleatWin'ptblic%:, thacHe' might de- 
fraud Protagoras. Prot agoras ſues him, and the cauſe comming to 
hearing, begins thus: Know, foolsſ} yourg mas , this nhich'way ſos 
wer the Canſe goes, whether for thee or againſt thee , thow muſt pay what 
k demand. If againſt thee, it well be giuen me by judgment 3 if fon thee, 
thou mat pay it _— to our —_ Evatblas, anſwers: p 
might have be#n intrapped by your ſubtlety, if I ard mat plead my ſelfe, 
bat had employ'd ſome other to plead for me. Now I retoyce doublym the 
w1ory ; he I ſhall be too hard for you, not only tn cauſe,, but 1margu- 
ment. Know therefore, my moſt wiſe Maſter , that which way ſoeuer the 
cauſe go, either with me, or againſt me, I will not pay what ya dentand, 
Iftt go with me, the judgment mill acquit me 7, if agaenft me, you are ro 
have nothing by our agreement. The Judges not able rv determine 
K, diſmiſt cm both, p L 

k The nullity , #7, uſed by #hſſes, who called himſelfe mc, ng 
body, when he hurt Polypheme,whence it came tobe ſo narged - 

The defefiue reaſon , Ww#aope, mentioned by Laertius in 
Zenone : The moner, Geifan hole, by Lycian: The bald, ywnan;@ 
noe, by Laertius in Eubalide : The occult, hw arturay aoyls, by Le: 
ertius in Eubulide: The negatsve, inn toys, by Lrermaus in Chry- 
ſippo, and by Eprftetus, But of theſe enough. 
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Of Method. 


T Here are two kinds of diſputation : * One, when the truth it 
ſelfe is ſubulely poliſhed in the diſpute: The other, when 
every expreſſion is accommodated to the vulgar opinion ; for, 
we muſt uſe popular and uſuall words ,, when we ſpeak of po. 
ular opinions, which Panetus in the like manner hath done; 


b Cic, defin.3; Þ The firſt way was culiar t> the Stoicks, ſhort, acute; and 


ſpinous, called likewiſe Logick, nteft worthy of Philoſophy; for 
this ufeth definitions, divitons, and the lights which they af- 
ford, as likewiſe fimilitudes, diimilitudes , and the nice acute 
diſtin&ion of them. | 

The vulgar way of diſpute is likewiſe two-fold : One by con- 
tinued oration : 'The other by queſtion and anſwer; rhe firſt cal- 


. Senec. Epift. led © Analytich, or * Rhetoricall; the other © Toprek; or f Dialefiicall, 

32+ 6n, 2. 5 Though the firſt be delightfull , yer the latict is more commo- 
fin, . ju . © © - Y 

e Senec.E£9.14. dious, when We inſiſt on particulars, and undetſtand what eve- 


$0. 
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ry man granteth , what every man denyeth, what we' would 


' have concluded from conceſſions , and brought ro anend, For, 


when 


*2 
: 
£1 

* 


when a ſpeech iscrricd on like a Torrent, alchough it bears ma- 
ny things along withitz yet we canhold nothing, we cannor 


ſtop the rapid courfe of an oration. ® The other , concluding as PE EER 


Zeno uſed , more ſhortly and narrowly, Iycrh more open to re- gg... 
rehenſion. As a River in its courfe, cannot at all, or very hardly 
corrupted, but water ſImt up, eaſily : So by a fluent oration , 
the faults of the oppofer are carried quite away 3 in a narrow 
ſpeech, they are nor cafily defended. 
Bur each of theſe merhods hath a ſeverall ule, the firſt is pro- 
pcr for expoſition of Arts and Sciences, the other for diſputati- 
on. 


OO 


THE 


SECOND PART. 


CHAP.I, 
ETHICK, and the parts thereof. 


: $6 hr E Morall part of Philoſophy is divided into theſe pla- a Liz. 
ccs ; Of appentte,Of good and 1ll, Of paſv1ons, Of Virtue, of the 
End ; Of the firſt eſtimation, of eAftions, Offices, exhortations and de- 
hoytations. 
Thus diſtinguiſherh (hryſippus, Archidemus, Zeno of Tarſis, eA- 
llodorus, Diogeres ( the Babylonians ) Amtrparer and Poſidontus, 
Bur Zeno the Cittiean, and Cleaxthes, as being more antient,were 
lefſe accurate in their manner of treating upon theſe things. 


oem, OO —_ 


CHAP. IL 
Of Appettte. 


| HE conſideration of Erhick, beginneth properly from 
-'&: Appetite. * Appetrte is moved by Phantaſie of an Office, for a $14. eclig. 
it 15 the 1mpulſton of the ſoul to ſomthing. Ethic, 
ppetire m rationall and irrational] Creatures is different 3 
1s not rationall appetite, bur a ſpecies of rational! apperite. 
Rarional appctite is defined an impuliton of the intclle& to the 
doing of ſomthing, %ee1, is a ſpecics of praftick appetite, being an 
impulſion of che Intelle& to fomthing furure, Hence appetite is 
taken fqur waics, for rationall and irrationall inclination , and 
for rationall and irrational! averſion. To theſe may be pays the 
1abit 
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habit of Appetition, whichis likewiſe called appetite, the Ori- 
gine of all appetitive ads. 
Of praick appetite there are many ſpecies, of which are 
I, cy, a Deſignation, 
2, 6m, an appctite before appetite. 


3. mggnd\, an ation before ation. 
4. *y20/men, an appetite to ſomthing now exiſtent, 
5. £1980, a will by ratiocination, 
6, exveipery, a VV1ll betore Vill. 
Bac, an appetite joined with reaſon. 
8. lies, a ſpontaneous Will. 


CHAP. 1II. 


Of firſt naturall Appetite. 


. TH firſt appetite of a living creature is to preſerve it ſelf, this 
being from the beginning proper to it by nature,as Chryfippus 
in his firſt Book of Ends, who affirmes that the care of our _ 


and con{ciouſneſſe thereof; is the firſt property of all living Crea- 


tures. For, Nature producing a living Creature, intended eirher 


ro alienate irfrom it ſelf, or to commend unto its own care 3 but: 


che firſt is nor likely ; it followeth theretore, that Nature com- 
mendeth to every thing the preſervation of it ſelfe, whereby ir 
repulſerh whatloever is hurtfull , and purſuech whar is 
convenient. 

b As ſoon therefore as a living Creature cometh into the 
World, 'it is conciliated to it felf ; commended to the conſerva- 
tion of it ſelf and its own ſtate, and to the election of ſuch things 
as may preſerve its ſtatc , but alicnared from deſtruftion, and 
from all ſuch things as may deſtroy ir. This is manifeſt in as much 
as before the SC of pleafur2 or grief, young creatures de- 
fire thoſe things which conduce to their wellfare z and refuſe 
the contrary, which would not be,if they did not love their own 
ſtate, and fear dcſtruftion, Neither could they deſire any thing 
without having ſome ſenſe of themſclves, whereby they love 
themſelves, and what belongs to them, Hence it is manifeſt», that 
the principle of this love is derived from themſelves. | 

© Whereas ſome muſt hold the firſt appetite of a living crea- 


ture to be that of pleaſure , that is falſe. * The greater part 'of 


Stoicks conccive that Pleaſure 1s not to be placed amongſt the na- 
turall principles of love to our ſelves,for it narure had fo ordered 
ir, many diſhoneſt things would have followed. *© Pleaſure is an 
after-acceſ{sjon, when as Nature enquiring by it ſelf into it ſelf, 


receiveth thoſe things which are agreeable tots conſtitutſon, at- 
ter 
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ter which manner living creatures are cxhilarated , and plants 
ſprout forth. Nature hath thus far made no difference berwixt 
plants and living creatures, that whereas plants are ordered 
withour appetite or ſenſe, there is in living creatures, ſomerhing 
according to the nature of plants : Bur, there being over and a- 
bove in living creatures, an innate appetites whereby they go to 
thoſe things that are proper for them, the naturall part in them 
is governed by the apperirive. 


*That we naturally love thoſe things which are firſt PLOPO | Cie. fin, 2; 


{ed unto us by nature, may be argued trom hence, in that there 
is no man, if both were pur to his choice , but had rather have 
all his limbs able and ſound, rather then uſeleſſe and imperfe&. 
Theſe comprehenſions we conceive fit to be acquired for their 
own ſake, becauſe they have in themſclves ſomethingzas it were, 
complex , including Truth. This is diſcernable in young ones , 
whom we fee delighted, though it nothing conccrnes them , if 
they themſclves finde out any thing by rcaſon. Even the Arts 
we conceive to be aſſumed for themſelves , aſwell becauſe in 
theſe there is ſomething worthy aſſumption , as becauſe they 
confiſt of knowledge , and contain ſomerhings conſtituted by 
reaſon and power. 


— 


ltlrE— ©. 
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CHAP. IV. 
. Of Appetites conſequent to the firſt. 


*Þ Hus according to the firſt innate principles of Nature, thoſe a cic. de fn. 3. 


things which are according to nature being cxpetible in 
themſelves , their contraries avoidable in themſelves , rhe firſt 
office is to conſerve it ſelfe in the ſtare of nature, rhe next, to ob- 
tain thoſe things whichare according to nature. 

Here beginneth good to be fir{t underſtood , for it 1s the firſt 
conciliation of man to things according to nature. This (Good, 
as ſoon as man receiveth intelligence or notion thereot, and ſeeth 
the order and concord of Offices , he cſteemeth far above thoſe 
things which he formerly loved, and by rationall knowledge 
colle&eth, that hercin is placed the chict good of man, laudable 
and expctible in ir ſelfe, To this chicfe good, which contt{terh in 
homologic or convenience, all honeſt a&ions _—_— retcrence , 
honeſty it ſelfe, which is reckoned amongſt the good , though it , 
riſe afterward , is notwithſtanding alone expetible in its own 
power and dignity. Bur , of thoſe which are the firlt objects of 
nature, none is expetible in ir ſelfc, 

Now whereas offices procced {rom the firſt natural! objedts, 
they muſt neceſſarily be referred to the ſame ; fo asall Offices 


tend ro the fulfilling of the firſtnaturall apperites ; yer, not ſo, 
AZ 


a Stob, 


b Cic, de fin. 3. 
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as if therein conſiſted the ultimate good. Honeſt ation js in the 
firſt conciliation of nature, for it is conſequent, and ariſeth as 
we ſaid afterward; yet, it is according to nature, and much 
more alle&ive then all that go before it. 
And ſeeing that all offices proceed from the firit naturall ap- 
petites, even wiſdome it {clte mult be derived from thence like- 
wiſc. But as it often happens, that he who 1s recommended to 
another, more eſteemeth him ro whom he 15 recommended;xthen 
the perſon which recommended him : fo it is not {trange;that we 
being recommended to wiſdome by the firſt naturall appetite, 
afterwards more eſteem that wildome, then thoſe things 
whereby we arrived at it. And as our limbs are given to us for 
a certain reaſon of living, ſo the apperition of the ſoul is given, 
not for evcry kinde of lite, bur for one certain form of living; fo 
likewiſe rcaſon and perfc& realon, For, as ation 1s proper to a 
Player, motion to a Dancer; yet, not any, bur one certain kinde : 
ſothe life that is tobe acted, 1s in one certain kinde, not in any , 
which kinde we call convenient and conſentaneous. Wiſdome 
is notlike theart of a Pilot, ora Phyſician ; bur rather to-that 
Aftion we mentioned, and to Dancing , that the extream, that 
1s, the effetion of the Art be in the Arr it ſelfe , and not ex- 
trinſecall. There is another ſimilitude betwixt VWitdome and 
theſe Arts, for in themare thoſe things which are done rightly; 
yet, are not all the parts 'whercof they conliſt contained therein. 
Things done rightly, or Rectitudes, contain all numbers of ver- 
nic; tor, only wildome is wholly:convertcd into itſe]te, which 
is not in other Arts.' But, improperly is the Art of a Pilot and a 
Phyfician, compared with the ultimate of Wiſdome : For, wil- 
dome includeth Fortitude and Juſtice , and judgeth all things 
that happen to man to be below it , which happencth not in 0- 
ther Arts : but, none can hold theſe vertues whtuch we laſt men- 
tioned, .unleflc he affirm , there 1s nothing that is different , bur 
honeſt and diſhoneſt. 


<— — 


CHAP. V. 
of Good and Ill. 


Itherto of Appetites , we come next to their Objects. 
H-: Things-( according to Zexs ) are whatſoever participate of 
Eſſence. Ot things; ſomc arc gcod, ſome zll, ſome 12differ eat, 

» Good is \cvcrall wair's Leted by the Stoicks; but thuir deti- 
nitions tend all to one end. © Good 1s profit,” & that which diffe- 
rcth not from profit.. Profit 15 vertue, and vertuous ation, not 
dificrent from profit is a vertuous man, anda fricnd. For vcr- 
tuc bcing a quodamumodotative Hegemonick, and vertuous acti- 
ON 
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on being an operation according to vertue , . is plainly profit. 
A vertuous man and a friend is not different from profitz for pro- 
fir isapart of Vertuous, as being the Hegemoniack thereof. 
Now the wholes are neither the ſame with their parts, for a man 
is not & hand, nor different from their parts, for rhey ſubfiſt nor 
without parts 3 wherefore the whole isnot different from ks 
-parts , and conſequently, a vertuous man being the 'whole, .in 
ref} -R of his Hegemoniack, which is profit,is not diffcrent from 
rofir, | 

Good is by ſome defined that which is expetible in it ſelfe ; 
by others, that which aſſiſteth to felicity,. or compleateth it + by 
* Diogenes, that which is abſolute by nature; | or, * that which 1s ecjc.deSnid.z. 
perfe& , according ro the nature of a rationall creature. ] The £ Leer. 
conſequent thereot is a beneficient motion, or ſtateabſolute in 
nature. | 

Whereas things arc known, either by uſe z or con,un&ion , 
or ſimilitude, or collation, by this fourth kinde is the knowledge = 
of good ; for when from thoſe things which are according to na- 
ture, the minde aſcendeth by collation of reaſon , then it atrain- 
eth the notion of good. 

b Good is known and named , notby acceſſion, increaſe , or kcic.de fnib.z; 
compariſon with other things, but by irs proper power. Fot as 
Hony, though it be nyoſt ſweet , yer, in 1rs proper kinde of taſt, 
not comparative to any other , We perceive it to be {ſweet : So 
this good of which we ſpeak, is that which is moſt to be efteem- 
ed, but that eſtimation conlſiſterh in the kinde, not the magni- 
rude. For , c{timation being neither amongſt the good nor ul}, . 
whatſoever you apply it to, it will remain in irs kinde. Difference 
therefare is the proper eſtimation of vettue , which confiſterh in 
the kinde; not in increaſe, | dz 31 

i To Good belongerh all vertue, as Prudence, Juſticey 'Fempe- ; £ er. $tob. 
rance, Fortitude, and whatſoever participates of thoſe,' as ver- 
ruous ations and.perſons. * Accefſions hereto arc joy, cheerful- x xr. 
neſſe, and the like, 

! ih are the contrary vices , as kmprudence, Injuſtice, Intem- 1 Leert Std. 
perance, Puſillanimity , and whatſoever participates of vice, as 
vicious ations and perſons. ® The acceſhons hereunto are dil- m Laere. 
content, aMiRion, and the like, - 7 

* Of Goods, ſome, as we have ſaid, are Fertwes, others ndt-ver- n Sto; 
tues, a5; Joy, Hope, and the like. In like manner. of 7lls, ome arc 
—y as thoſe already mentioned; others zat-wzc.s, as Griefe and 

car. att; 

Again, *® of Goods, ſome are contrnuall im allthe vertuons, and o Stes. 
at all times; ſuchisall vertue, ſounde ſence, wiſe apperition , 
and the ike, Others are zztermyſſive , as joy, hope, and 'iprudenr 
countel, which are not in all the wiſc,norar all times,.:: 

In like manner of 7//s, ſome are continuall in all, and alwaies 
| Lit. -,.* 210 
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inthe imprudent,.as all vice, and imprudent {ence , and impru- 
dent appetite: Others intermifſive , asgriete, fear, and impru- 
dent an{wer., which are not alwaies in the wicked, nor at all 
{TUNCS25+ |! | 
> Laert. Stob.:.: Again, of Good there arc three kinds: The firſt from which pro- 
Sext. Empir. fir commeth, as from its firſt cauſe, ſuch rs vertue : The ſecond, 
n ww, 7P"-3- by which profit commeth, as vertuc , and vertuous aftion : The 
; ;ebird that which may profit, as verrne, and vertuous ations , and 
a vertuous man, and a friend, and the Gods, and good Demons. 
q Sext, Empir,, 4 Thus'the ſecond tignification includerh the firſt, and the third, 
both the firſt and ſecond. -1F 
x Leerte, Seb, ,, * Inlike manner of U{ls, there are three kinds: Firſt, that from 
+2 -which hurt: originally procecderh , as vice": : Secondly, thar by 
which hurt commeth; as vicious actions: Laſtly, and moſt large- 
ly, whatſoever is ablc to hurt. 
ſ Laert, Stob, - 1 Again, of. Goods, ſgthc are zz the Soul, as vertue, and vertuous 
Prrth. by, © 3. tions: ſole withoue the Soul, as a true friend, a good Country , 
23- © -andrhe:like: ſomevetber within nor without the ſoul : as good 
aid vertnous men... to 
* In like manner of 7lls, ſome are with:ix the Soul, as vices, and 
-0 4 ! VictousaGtions z3-ſome without the Soul, as, imprudent friends, e- 
-ncmits, and the likez ſome pezther within” nor, withour:the Soul , 
3 wicked men, and all that participate ok, vice. 1.7 
u Zaert, Stob. . * Of goads within the:Soul,, tome are babits, ſome affe;oxs, ſome 
vytbtr babirsnor affeftions. The vertues themſelves are affei- 
ons ,cthetr [txdes habits, not afteftions, their as neither - habits 
x Laert, Stob. nor affreyons. _ REL Ao Kc 
* 2 Almilike manner of 2/s, ſomeare affefions, 2s vices z ome ha- 
fats, only; as infirmiticsof minde, and the like 5' ſome neatthertha- 
bits nor affeCtions, as vicious ations, . '* 1! SLE 
y.Laot;: 19h, 7 Again, of Goods; {ome are finull, {ome efficient , ſome both h- 
Cic. de finib. 3. nall and efficient. * A:triend,” and the bencfirs ariſing from: him , 
12.3 4 retpaſta; goods, Fortivude, tnaghaniminy; iperty, : defeRarion, 
joy , tranquillity , and all vertuous a&ions.»arefinalt 
. x | Bothndfficionr;aud finall (as;alf vertnes) agchwgoperſett felicity , 
thcy arcefhcient,ias.they. conſtiture iras parts hereof, finall: 
z Lark, Stb; - bub kemanndr of 1s, ſomid arc finall ; :{orne efficient, fome 
both. A fricnd, and the dammages incurred-by:hint$ arc-efh- 
nt :cient:krar; baſcnefſeplerviuide; hupidiry, frowardnelie vriefc, 
and -allalicious a&ions;-arc final {i participant of ( are vices) as 
they-provure misfortuse: 'theyt are cthcienr, asTthey conflirure it 
as parts thercof, finall. "2 
2 $tcb, 42 » 2 Agntnyof pn are expetible 17 Hemfelives, not deſircd 
{orthotakeof any orber: Others are preparatory- to fome! others 
calitdqffetivetgarkperble.  The:experible” in themſelves arE 
( according 10 Drbents)of-rwor kinds : I -Ulleimatelyexperible, 
avBcatirhde. ./ 2./Blib{o which have inthem the cauſe! of 'being 
cxpctible, as every goud hath.. : : ! / > Again, 
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Again, of goods ſome are zeceſsary to Bea:rtude , asallVertues 
and their Acts, othcrs zet-xeceſsary, as Joy, deleGtatian, and ſtudy. 
In like manner of Ills, ſomearec neceſſary to Intelicky, as all the 
Vices and their Acts, others not-neceſlary thereunto,as;all paſſi- 
ons and infirmitics of the {oul, and the like. SY 
< Again, of goods, ſome conliſt in motion, as Joy ,:delefation c Steb- 
and the like; ſome in affeftion, as quiet imperturbarionz Of thoſe 
which conſiſt in affe&ion, ſome are likewile in habit, as the Ver- 
rues others in affection only as the former. Neither conſiſt the 
Vertues only in habits, but other Ads likewiſe , changed by a 
Vertuous man, in a manner, into Vertue. Of theſe goods which 
arc in habit, are thoſe we call ſtudies, as love of Learning, and 
the like. For theſe arts by their affinity with Vertue lead dire&ly 
ro our chick cnd. | 

Again, * of goods ſome are atſolute, as Science, others relate , d Stob. 
as honour, benevolence, friendſhip, and the like. 

* Science is 4 Certain infallible comprehenſion by reaſon. Ir is ta» < St. 
ken three waics. Firſt, tor a Syſtem of Sciences conjoined roge- 
ther in a good man; Secondly, for a Syſtem of artificiall Sciences, 
having a certainty. Laſtly, for a demonſtrative infallible habir of 
phantalies by rea{on. 

t Friendſhip, is a community of life and conſent of ſtudies. The e $1. 
kinds thereof arc (ix. 

I, aur a friend{hip amongſt known perſons, 

2, emviie, amongſt Familiars. 

3. iweis, amongit thoſe of the ſame age. 

4. Zwie, cowards ſtrangers. 

5. and}, amongſt kinred, 

6. iparad, from Lovc. 


8 Again of goods, ſome are ſimple, as knowlege , others msxt , g Laer.Steb, 


as, zone, a good uſe of Children conformable to nature , 
216i, 2 good ule of old age conformable to nature, wha, a good 
uſe of lite conformabte to Nature, 

Exemption from grief, «avaia, and conſervation of order, cong's arc 
the ſame with, as the mind is with prudence, and communion 
with goodnefſle; yet arc otherwile referred , which is obſervable 
likewiſe in the, other Vertucs. Hence are the ſame diſtingions 
appliable to 11]. | Ds 

b Evcry $000 is berefictall, opportune, conducable, uſefull, commen- h Leen, $tb. 
dal le, fair, belpfull, elrgible, bt 

Beneficiall, «uagiew , as conferring that whereby we receive 
bencfit. | | | 

Opportuze, Nv, as compriſing that whereof we ſtand in need. 

Cor:ducible, warns, as, reſolving into it {elf the means, as the 

aine acquired by trathck excceds the charge. 

Uſefull, xxiape, as conducing to our profit, 

Comme+r-dable, wwxynxv, from the ulc. 

Iiiii 2 Fair, 


1 Stob, 
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 - Fair,/%8Þ, as proportioned to the neceſſities of the receiver, * 
\ Helpfullzaglwp'n ; as ic relieves us. | | 
- Elgrble,anwnr, as being in reaſon to be preferred. 

"Juſt; Sixaver, as being contormable ro Law. '_ 

: On the contrary, every ill is nnbeneficiall, imporrune, itjron- 
porn >) WON REIN: foul, unhelptul, avoxdable, 
and unjuft;- [> EP | 

ik Poſe good, is called xgav, farr, becauſe it is abſolute mm all 
fumberyrequired of Nature, and perfectly proportionate. ' 

"1 Of farr;C or _ there are four ſpecies, Juſt, valiant, temps- 
rate; knowtng ; in theſe are honeſt ations confurmared. 

" Likewi{e of de, forl ( or drſhoneſt ) are four () pecies, unjuſt , 
eomardly, drfſolute, Far | 

" Honeſt, 1s called xgadr, farr, firſt, becauſe it renders thoſe who 


' afe endued therewith _y of praiſe; Secondly, becauſe it is 


moſt ſuirable to its proper work ; 'ſhirdly, becauſe ir ts an otna- 
ment z we fay; a wiſe man is only good and fair. ; 

-* Only that which is good is fair or honeſt:{o Herato in his third 
Book of Good ;and Chyyſippus of Fair. This is Vertue , and what 


participates thereof, which 1s all one, as to ſay, that, whatſoever 
15 good is honeſt likewiſe, and reciprocally whatſoever is honeſt 
15 good. 9%, þ 


? That what is honeſt only is good, is proved thus. VWharſoever 
is good is laudable, whatſoever 15 laudable is honeſt 3 rhefefore 
whatſoever is good 15 honeſt. Again, there is no good which is 
not.cxpetible, nothing expertble which 1s not pleafant and amia- 
ble, therefore approveable, thcretore laudable, rherefor& Honeſt, 
Again, no man can glory ina lite thar is miferable of hof Nappy , 
therefore to glory 1s proper to the happy , bur ro gloty tHaterh 
onely to thar which 1s honeſt , theretore honeſt lite 15 happy. 
And as he who is laudable, hath ſome eminent mark of renowh 8& 
glory, fot which he is juſtly [tiled happy, the ſame may be {aft of 
the life of ſuch a man, whence if a happy lite confift in honefty ., 
only thatwhich is honeſt is to be eſt&tfied good. Moreover, whar 
man can be termed conſtant, firm, magnanimous , unleſſe wee 
grant thar paine 1s notan 11! > For, hee who-reckoneth death a- 
mongſt the Ills cannot but fear it; fo no man in anything can 
negle& and contemn that which he accounterh Hl. This being 
granted, the nextaflumprion isthis, he who is magnanimous and 
valiant, deſpiſcth, as if they were nothing , all things that can 
arrive toman, whence it followcth, that nothitig is 11] which is 
not diſhoneſt,and this ſublime,cxcellent magnanimous perſon,ac- 
connting all humane things below him, confiderh in himſelf and 
his own life peft and future, knowing that ns il tan happen toa 
wiſe man. Whereby wee ſce that whag is honeſt only is good , 
which is to live happily and honeſtly. DER 
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- 4On the other fide, nothing is good, bur whtarts honeſt ; fot, q Cic, ibid. 


who's, or gyer was ſofervently covertous', andof fuch ditord8- 
mare affections, that the fame things, for the attaigment whexetf 
ke would perpcrrate any 'wickednefſe, he had notmuch atrait('l 
unto ( ſerting afide all puniſhment ) withour all 'that wicked 
means > What advantage or fruir do we aim at, in defiring'to 
know- thoſe. things whiCh are hidden from us, how chey tk 
moved, att&by what caulcs agiratcd in' heaven'® Who is fo fa- 
vage, ſoobdurate to narurall ſtudies, that he-abhorres thin; 
worthy knowledge, receives them without pleafure ot fore be- 
nefir, andwvalues.them ar norhing > Who is there, that when ike 
heareth of the aQions, [petelſes , connlels of magtianimonsper- 
fons, eminent in all vertne, is not affected with any ptcaſure > 
Who is there, that being unſticuredin an honeſt fatfiily, and in- 
ny etucared , is noroffended ar diſhoneſty , rhough/fr 
ing no trurt rohim> Who.is there, that lookes without trouble 
upon fuctras live impurely and flagirroufly > Who dorhi: not 
hate fordid ; vain, light, frivolous perſons > If difhoneſty wete 
not in it ſelte avoidable , why ſhould men., when they are in 
rhe dark ,'6r in a Wilderneſſe , abſtain from any: rhing that is 
evill.; bt; rhar the very deformiry aft ciſnonelty thereof de- 
tcrrs them > Nothing therefore 15 more clear, rhen thar hotreſt 
rhings are experible in themſelves, and diſhoneft things avoida- 
ble in themfclves, £ 
Hence it followcth , that whar is honeſt , is more cſtimable 
then thoſe mean things which accrue by it. And when we ip, , 
that folly, temeriry, injuſtice, and intcmperance are avoidable, 
in'rc{pect of chofe things which are'conſequent ro them, it'con- 
tradicts not the former aſſcrtion , thar what is diſhoneſt only ts 
itt becauſe rhey relate not to the hurt of the body ; bur, to dif- 
honeſt aftions which arms from vice. whe: 

_ * All good is equall, and every good is highly experible , and 
admits neither increaſe, nor pf 
great controverly betwixt the Stoicks and the Peripateticks , 
which though Carzeades affirm to be only verball , Cicere holderh 
to be more in things then words. 


ccreaſe. Here comfmerh in a $-"g" OY 3. 


*The Peripatericks hold , that all goods are requiſite to hap-e cic, ibid. 


py lite; the Stoicks, that whatſoever 1s worthy eft1marion, com- 
prehendeth- happy lite. Thoſe holding pain to be an ill, ir fol- 
lowes, that a wite man cannot be happy upon the tack. Theſe, 
who account not pains among the ills, nold, that a wiſe man 
continueth happy in the midit of torments : For, it ſome bear 
thoſc pains with greater courage for their Country , or ſome 
lighter cauſc , opinion, not nature increaſerh or diminiſheth the 
power of the pain. Again, the Peripartericks aflerting three kinds 
of good, affirma man to be ſo much the more happy, the tuller 
he 15 of externall corporeall goods; or, in the Stoicks expreſſion , 

+ he 


ZENO. 
he who hath moſt corporeall eſtimables , 1s moſt happy , for as 
muchas by them, Bearitude is complcated. On the contrary , 
the Stoicks hold , that thoſe goods which they call of nature , 
make not by their frequency a life more happy, or are more ex- 
petible, or more cſtimable ; For then . wiſdome being expetible, 
and health expetible , both rogether would be more expetible 
then wiſdomealone; whereas either, being worthy eſtimation, 
both are not more worthy of eſtimation tnen witdome alone. 
For the Stoicks , who hold health to be eſtimable, but place ir 
not amongſt the goods, hold likewiſe, that no cſtimation is to be 
preferred before vertue, From this , the Peripateticks diſſent , 
aſſerting, that an honeſt a&ion out pain, is more expetible, 
then the ſame ation with pain; the Stoicks otherwiſc, For, as a 
Tapcr.is darkencd by the light of the Sun, and as a drop of wa- 
ter is loſt in the vaſtneſſe of the Agean Sca, and as in the riches 
of Creſus the acceſſion of one farthing, , and one ſtep in the way 
'berwcen this and /z4/a; ſo inthat end of all good which the 
Stoicks aſſert , all the eſtimation of corporeall things muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be obſcured , overwhelmed , and periſh, by the ſplen- 
dour and magnitude of vertue. And as opportunity iuyyie, js 
not made any thing greater by production of time , tor whatſo- 
ever is opportune hath its meature; ſo right affetion, wwehees, 
and the good it ſelfe placcd in it, that it be conformable to na- 
ture, admitteth no acceſsion of cncreaſc. Foras that opportu- 
nity, to thoſe of which we ſpeak , a:c not made greater by pro- 
duction of time, for which reaſon the Stoicks conceive, thar 
a happy life is not more to be deſired, ifirbe long , then it it 
'be ſhortz and they uſe this ſimile : As it 1s the praiſe ofa ſhoe 
ro fit the foot , neither are many ſhoes preferred betore two , 
nor the greater before the Iſle : So 1n thoſe things, whoſe 
good is confined to opportunity and convenience , neither 
are the more to be preferred before the fewer , nor the lon- 

er before the ſhorter. Nor do they argue acutely, who ſay , 
| 1t long health be more to be cſteemed rhen ſhort , then likewiſe 
a long uſe of wiſdome, more then a ſhort 3 they underſtand 
nor, that the eſtimation of health is judged by ſpace, that of 
vertue by opportunity ; as if they ſhould ſay likewiſe, a good 
death , or a good labour to a womar' intravell , is better long 
then ſhort : So that they ſee not, that ſome things are more 
eſteemed for their ſhortneſle , others for their length, 
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| | Of Eupathies. 


. ? Q * 
* A Ssoon as any object is preſented to us, which ſcemeth good, acic. Tye 
Are [ as we ſard ] drives us on to the acquilition thereof, #4 (ib. 4. 

which, being done conſtantly and prudently , is called Will; 
imprudently and exceſſively, Deſire, 

> Morcovcr , while weare ſo moved, that we are in ſome, fe. Bly 
good, that happeneth alſo tyfo waics, when the Soul is moved * ©. . 
quictly and conſtantly according to reaſon, this is called Joy; 
when vainly and exceſſively, Pleaſure, 

© In like manner , as we dclire good things by nature , ſo by c cic. ibid. 
nature we decline the ill : This declination, if done according 
to reaſon, is called Caution, if without reaſon, Fear. * Caution 
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1 isonly ina wiſe man, of fear he is nor capable. om _ 
. Hence, it appcarcth, that there are three kinds of good 
4 affeions .of the minde; called © Eupathzes, or * (onſtancies 3 | Joy, « Laert. 
j Caution, Will. : | Cic, 
* _ 1.8 Joyis contrary to pleaſure, as being a rationall cleyation o Laere, 
' of the munde. | 
2. Caution is contrary to fear, as being a rationall declination 

of ill. | | 

b 3.4 is contrary to defire, as being a rationall appetite. - 


Theſe are the primarie Eupathics; and as under the primary 
paſſions are .comprchended many; ſubordinate paſſions ; ſo'are 
there ſecondary Eupathies ſubordinate to thoſe. 
- Under Joy arc 1. Deletion : 2. Cheerfulneſſe: 3.Aquanimity. 

Under Canton, I. Reſpett : 2.Cleerneſſe. | eh 

Under {are ,. 1, Benevolence : 2, Salutation © 4; Charity. 
_ Notwithſtanding that. Eupathies and paſſions are contrary 3 Cic. Tuſc; pieff, 
yet are thcre bur three Eupathies,, though there are foure *: 
paſſions; for, there 1s no Eupathic contrary to Grief. 
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* T Rom Halfities proceedeth a- perverſitic of Intclle& , hence 3 Farre. 
| |: pring up (evera]l paſſions, and:cauſcs of diforder. 
® Zeno defincth paſſion , a preternaturall morion of the Soul , b Lav. 
| (.or as © Cieeryrenders it. a commotion of the Soil; averſe ſrom right © Taſc. queſt. 4. 
i reaſon, againſt Nature, ) Others more Lriefly, a mare vebement appe- 
tate, More vehement they eall that, which recedeth fromthe conſtancy of 
| Nature, *andis contrary to nature ; whercfore all paſſion is an 4 Laer; 
| exceſſive ſtupide deſire, © The 
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* The kinds of paſſion ariſe from two opinionated goods,and tw. 
opinionated evils,ſo they are four. From the good, deſire and plea- 


ſure; pleaſure from preſent good, defire from future, from the 


ill, fear, and greef, fear, from the furure, grict, from the preſent, 
for thele things, whoſe coming we fear , when they do come, 
grieve us Pleaſure and-detire ariſe from an opinion of good 
things, deſire is fervently tranſported to that which ſcemech 
good, pleaſure rejoyceth when wee have obtained what we de- 
tire. Thus * deſire and fear go formoſt, that to apparent good, this 
ro apparent ill, pleaſure and grief” follows 3 pleature, when we 
attain what wee defire, *gricte, when wee 1ncurre- what wee 
fear. ds | 

8 All paſſions ariſe from Judgement and Opinton, whence they 


_ are more ſtrialy defined, ( that it may appear not only how vict- 


ous they are, bur alſo that they arc in our power ) thus z 

k Grzef is a freſh opinion of preſent ill , wherein it ſeemerh fie 
that the mind be contratedand dejedted, or ' a contraction of the 
ſoul cauſed by opinion of preſenr ill. 

& pleaſure'is a treſh opinton of preſent good, whercih it ſeemeth 
good 'that the mind be exalted, or ! an irrational clevation of 
mind to ſomthing that ſeemeth cligible. 

" Fear is an opinion of imminent ill , which ſeemerh to be 1n- 
tolerable ; or a contra&tion of the ſoul diſobedient ro reaſon, cau- 
ſed by expectation of 11], 

® Defire is an opinion of good to come, that if it were qu , 
it were fit for our uſe, or ®an appetite diſobedient to Reaſon , 
cauſed by the opinion of conſequent good, 

Theſe four are, as Hecato ſaith; primary paſſions , under cach 
of which there are ſubordinate paſſigns, 1evetall ſpecies belong- 
ing to their proper genus. 

der Greef are theſe kinds , | 

? Envy, olive, inwidentia 5 agrict at the proſperity of others , 
? which doeth no hurt to him that envieth, * for ſome men deſire 
to ſee their neighbours ſuppreſs'd , that themſelves mightbe ad- 
vanced above them. For it a man grieve at the proſperity of ano- 
ther whereby he is dammaged, hee is nor properly ſaid to envy , 
as that of Hefor to Agamemnonz blit he who is nothing dam- 
pa. £2 the proſperity of another, yer grieverh thereart, truly 
envicth, 

* /Amulation;{i&& ( not here taken for the imitation of Vertue, 
for that is laudable) a gricf that another mani enjoyeth that 
which we deſire and want, or as Laertzus, a grict for another's 
telicity, which we wiſh to our ſelves, and an xmulation thereof 
as greater then our own. | 

 Jealouſie, Exernig, obtreaation, agrief leſt another enjoy 
what we (* love and ) poſlcſſe. - 

* Compaſſion, iaG miſericordia , a*grick for the 1niſery — 

uffers 


4 
| 
| 
j 
| 
4 


ſuffers undeſervedly , ?. for yo man compaſſionates the puniſh- y cic. 
ment of a parricide or Trayrtor. | | 
, 1, Angraſh,oxþe, anger, an oppreſſive grief,  -.;/; (1 y Laert. Cie, 
* Mourning, *%>s5, Luctus , grief for the death of a friend that 2 cic, $06, 
was gear tous: 114 | Et x 
* Wailing, M#ror,a grief iccompany'd with Tears. , a Cic. 
bh Trouble, un, 2rumna, a laborious piercing grief. - d Cic. Laent. 
© Sorrow, Dolonyg. Vexatiaus grief, perhaps the ſame which in Sto- © ci. , . - 
beus is termed «*, a grief with conflit of Spirit. 4 
© Lamentation, «vie, a grief with thoughttulneſle,. © proceeding 4 Ct, 
c 


p 


from and-encreaſing by conſideration and diſcourſe. - +; an 
* Moleſt1a, a permanentgrief. ui EO + wi 

5 Affizfiron, a griet with corporeall torment. 4:1 ek : 
" Deſpera'10, a grief without any hope of amendment. h Cie. 

 'B 6 ,2yo%, ary urgent grief attended by difficulty. i Laert, |} 

* A'S, 4 grief taking away the voice. k Stob. 
' £v7289%, an irrationall grief corroding, and hindring us.from 1 Laer:; 

enjoyuug the preſent, 


Under” Pleaſureare , | | 
”,Malevolence, 6mazy4uzue, a Pleaſure at anothers Ill, without m Gic f Laert. 
any good to our ſelves. This hath no reall ſubſiſtence; tor no good tare 4 


man was ever known to rejoyce at the harm of another... * where (ples- 
" DeleQation,awnor a pleaſure affecting and foothing the mind jy _ 
by the Ear, and in like manner by the eye, touch, ſmelt or: traſt, ,yphed w . 
which arc all of one kind. wrong head. 
* Jatatzon, a boaſting Pleaſyre, with inſolent behaviour. ES 
? Tile, quaſi 7745, an inclination of the mind to difſoluteneſle. p Leer. 
q Aiezvus, the Warflolution of Vertue. q Laert. 
* 'Aopnou& 2 pleaſure from things not expeted. © + r $tob, 
[To5zee, a Pleaſure cauſcd by ſight, without deceit. 1 \ Stob, 
Under Fear, are | { | 
* Dread, Sviue, a fear cauſing N@&, +. ELgert. Stab. 
-» Sloth, *res P1yritta, a fear of turure ation or] ſuſception of * «7 Stvb, | 
labour. | 
* Shame, «:xvn, a car of ignominy. * Laert, Stob. 
7 "Bxmanfis, a tcar of ſome unuſuall phantaſie. y Laert, 
* Sipv8@, a fear with loſle, or trepidation of voicc. 2 Leert. 
* Ayoris, a tcar of ſomthing uncercain, or a fear of oftending or © Larre . 
falling. b Stob. © 
d Auoitaucre, a fear of Gods or Demons. c Steb, 
* Als, a tear of ſome grievous thing, d Cic, 
© Terrour, a fear, which by ſtriking the mind cauſerh redneſle, 
paleneſſe, trembling, or gnaſhung of the teeth. e Cic, 
*7:mor, a fear of approaching 11. f Cie, 
* Pavor, a fear thruſting the mind out of its place. e Cic. 
3 Examinatio, atcar conſequent, and as it were companion to 
Paw. | Kkkkk Contur- » 
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Z E NO. 
© The kinds of paſſion ariſc from two opinionated goods,and tw. 
opinionated evils,ſo they are four, From the good, deſire and plea- 


ſure ; pleaſure from preſent good, defire from future, from the 


11l, fear, and grief, fear, from the furure, grict, from the preſent, 
for thele things, whoſe coming we fear, when they do come, 
grieve us. Pleaſure and-dehire ariſe trom an opinion of good 
things, deſire is fervently tranſported to that which {cemerh 
good, pleaſure rejoyceth when wee have obtained what we de- 
fire, Thus * deſire and fear go formoſt, that to apparent good, this 
ro apparent ill, pleaſure and grief tollows 3 pleature, when we 
attain what wee defire, *gricte, when wee incurre what wee 
fear. _ 

s All paſſions ariſe from Judgement and Optnton, whence they 
are more ſtrialy defined, ( that it may appear nor only how vict- 
ous they are, bur alſo that they arc in our power ) thus 5 

® Grzef is a freſh opinion of preſent ill , whercin it ſeemerh fit 
that the mind be contratedand dejeted, or ' a contraction of the 
ſoul cauſed by opinion of preſenr ill. 

& pleaſure is a treſh opinton of preſent good, whercin it feemeth 
good 'that the mind be exalted, or ' an irrational elevation of 
mind to ſomthing that ſeemeth cligible. 

" Fear 15 an opinion of imminent ill , which ſcemerh to be 1n- 
tolerable ; or a contra&ion of the ſoul diſobedient to reaſon, cau- 
{ed by expectation of ill. 

" Defire is an opinion of good to come, that if it were preſent , 
it were fit for our uſe, or ®an appctite difobedicnt to Reaſon , 
cauſed by the opinion of conſequent good, 

Theſe four are, as Hecato ſaith, primary paſſions , under each 
of which rhere are ſubordinare paſſigns, tevetall ſpecies belong- 
ing to their proper genus. 

der Greef are theſe kinds , 

? Envy, olive, enwidentia 5 agrict at the proſperity of others . 
? which doeth no hurt to him that envieth, * for ſome men deſire 
to ſee their neighbours ſuppreſs'd , that themſelves might be ad- 
vanced above them. For it a man grieve at the proſperity of ano- 
ther whereby he 1s dammaged, hee is not properly ſaid to envy , 
as that of Hefor to Agamemnonz but he who is nothing dam- 
mag'd by the proſperity of another, yet grieveth therear, truly 
envicth, 

 /Amulation;{i& ( not here taken for the imitation of Vertue, 
for that 1s laudable) a gricf that another mat enjoycth thar 
which we dcfire and want, or as Laertzus, a grict for another's 
telicity, which we wiſh to our ſelves, and an xmulation thereof 
as greater then our own, 

 Jealouſie, Enerrig, obtreaation, agriet leſt another enjoy 
what we (* love and ) poſſefſe. | 

* Compaſſion, ia@- miſer;cordia , agrict for the 1niſcry —_— 

uffers 
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{uffcrs undeſervedly, ? for no man compaſſionates the puniſh- y cie. 
ment of a parricide or Traytor. 
 Y Anguſh,s ofes, anger, an oppreſſive griet. A y Laert. Cic, 
* Mourntng, **2s5, Luctus , griet for the death of a friend that x cic, Sr. 
was dear to.us- , + 


* Wailing, Mzror,a grief iccompany'd with Tears. , a Cic, 
» Trouble, idwn, £rumna, a laborious piercing griet.. b Cic. Laers. 
© Sorrow, Dolong vexatiaus grief, perhaps the ſame which in Sto- © Ci. 

beus is termed ©, a prief with conflift of Spirit. TY 
" Lamentation, «vie, a grief with thoughttulneſle,. © proceeding @ cic. 

from and encxealing by conſideration and diſcourſe. j-*  ©00G 
* Moleſt1a, a permanentgrief. = fa. - nh 
8 Affirfron, a grief with corporeall torment. £ g Cic. | 
" Deſperat102, a grief without any hope of amendment. h Cie. 
''E 5 ,2y0%6, atvurgent grict meet by difhculty. i Laert, 
* A, a grief taking away the voice. k Stob. 


 £vy3898, an irrationall grief corroding, and hindring us from | Laer:; 
enjoyug the preſent, 

Under” Pleaſure are, | 

" Malevolence, onzz4mae, a Pleaſure at anothers Ill, without = Ch Laert. 
any good to our ſelves. This hath no reall ſubſiſtence; tor no good whence ſupply 
man was ever known to rejoyce at the harm of another. where ( ples- 

" Deleation,awers a plealure affcfing and foothing the mind 7 being omit- 


; red )theſe arg 
by the Ear, and 1n like mannerby the eye, touch, ſmelt or raſt, I 


which arc all of one kind. wrong head. 
* Jafatzon, a boaſting Pleaſure, with inſolent behaviour. we TIN 
e Tiles, quaſi 7pis, an inclination of the mind to difſohuteneſle. p Laerr. 
q Aiezvur, the wiflolution of Vertu. q Laert, 
* 'Aopwrou© 2 pleaſure from things not expected. r Stob, 
[Toize, a Pleaſure cauſcd by fight, without deceit. ! \ Stob, 
Under Fear, arc ; 
* Dreac, Wye, a fcar cauſing N@&, tLaert, Stob. 


® Sloth, *«r P1;vitra, a fear of turure aftion , or] ſuſception of * E«ert Stob, 
labour. 


* Shame, «1%vn, a tcar of ignominy. * Laert, Stob. 


* "Exmantzs, a tcar of {ome unuſuall phantaſie. y Laert, 

? Sipv&@, a fear with loſle, or trepidation of voicc. z Lars. 

* Azavia, a tcar of ſomthing uncertain, or a tear of oftending or © Laere . 
falling. | b Stob. * 

bd Aurifauera, a fear of Gods or Demons. c Stob, 

* Als, a tcar of ſome grievous thing. d Cic. 

4 Terrour, a fear, which by ſtriking the mind cauſerh redneſle, 
paleneſſe, trembling, or gnaſhung ot the teeth. e Cic, 

* Timor, a fear of approaching 111. f Cie, 

* Pavor, a fear thruſting the mind out of its place. e Cic. 

3 Examinatio, atcar coniequent, and as it wcre companion to 
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h Gontarbatto, a fear, which diſperfeth all our thoughts, 


i Formido, a permanent fear. 


k The Paſſions ſubordinate to deſire, ace generally tw o, 4nger 


L Love; - £5, . 


| 4nger is a deſire of taking revenge upon thoſe by whom wee 
conceive our {elves wronged. = 

® The ſpecies thereofare , pb; 

" Syarer, Or AS Grceres, Manes excarnticſl Centia, anger beginning. 

® X $405 , anger encrealing, hs 

P Mime , 0dzwm, anger invetcrate. "y 

1 Kbres , 1n1mmcitrayanger watching the occaſion of revenge, 

* Texzie, anger breaking forth into aCtion. 

'Mie@-, a deſire, whereby we wiſh ill ro another z with conti- 
nuall progreſſion. | 

© Malice,Diſcordia,a bitter anger, with utmoſt hatred, conceived 
in the Heart, 2 

\ $2uvexie, a deſire converſant in difference of opinions. 

* Love is an impulſion of good wil for apparent beauty,” whete- 
by ir is diſtingutſhed from the love of the vertuous, which 1s a 
voluntary ſuiception of labour for ttve beauty. The ſpecies of 
Love are, | 

* S741, 7ndigentia, an ( incxpleble ) deſire, of that which wee 
want, and being {eparated from it, in vain. incline ro it. 

: INdbes, defideriwm, a defire to {cc that whish is not preſent, They 
b diſtinguiſh theſe two thus ; Deſire is of thoſe things which are 
ſaid, or pradicated of any thing which they call Categoremes, as 
to have riches, totake honours; Indigenceis of rhe things rhem- 
ſelves, as of honours, of money. | 

©1us;& defire of converſation of that whichyis abſent. 

* ###Þ vie, defire of Plcaſure, 

© &doxarrie,defirc of Riches. 

 dedefie, deſire of glory. 

5 In all theſe paſſions chere is opinion. Þ Opinion isa w cake 
aſſent. i Hence paſſions, ( as Chryppus in his Book of paſitons 
affirmes ) are Judgements; for Avarice is an opinion , or falſe 
judgement that money is good; drunkennefſſe, and infemperance, 
are the like, * Opinion is likewiſe ſudden from the contraQtive 
motion of an unreaſonable clation of mind, unrcſonable and pre- 
tcrnaturall, in as much as it is not obcdient to reaſon. For eve 
paſſon is violent, wherefore oftentimes, though we ſee in hell 
that arc tranſported by paſſion, the inconvenience thereof yer 
notwithſtanding the ſame pcrſons that condemn it, are carried 
away by it,as by a hcad-ſtrong horſc,and therefore properly may 
uſe char ſaying 2 

Agarnſt my Judgement Nature forceth me, Meaning by judgement 
the knowledge of right things for man is carried beyond nature 
by paſſon,to tranſgrefſe nacurall reaſon and right, 
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' All choſe who are led by paſſion , are diverted from reafon , 1 Stb- 


but in another manner then thoſe who are deceived, For the de- 
ceived, as tor example, They who think Aromes ro be the prin- 
ciples of all things, when they come to know that they are not, 
change their judgment : bur, thoſe that arc in paſſion, although 
thar they are taught not to grieve, or fear , or give way td any 
paſſion in the Soule ; yer, they do not put them off, bur are led 
en by their paſſions, untill they come to be ſubje& to their ty- 
rannicall ſway. 


Pn 


FN, C H A P, VIII, 
Of Sickneſſe and Infirmities. 


: Þ Ha E fountain of all paſſions is Intemperance, which is a a cic. Tuſc, 


totall detcEtion from the minde, and trom right reaſon , #eft. 4. 


ſo averſe from the preſcription of reaſon , that the appetites of 
che Soul can by no means be ruled, or contained. As thercfore 
Temperance allaycth appetites , and cauſeth them to obey right 
reaſon, and prelerveth the conſiderate judgments of the minde z 
{o Intemperance, the encmy thereto, cnflameth, troublerh, and 
cnciterh rhe ſtate of the Soul, Thus grietes, and fears, and the 
reſt of the paſſions, all ariſe from this. For, as when the blood is 
corrupt, or fiegme, or choler aboundeth, fickneſles and infirmi- 
ties ariſe in the body: ſo the diſorder of ill opinions , and their 
repughance to one another , deveſteth the Soule of health , and 
troubleth it with diſcaſcs. 


> By paſſions the minde becommeth indiſpcſed, and as it were b Laerr. Stob. 
ſick. Sic&kneſſe of minde , vious, is an opinion and delirce of, that ©* 


which ſeemerh greatly expctiblez bur, is not ſuch, as love of 
women, of wine , of mony. Theſc #eiuem, have likewiſe their 
contrarics in the other cxtrcam, as hatred of women, of wine, 
of men. 


«This {ickneſſe of minde happening with 1mbecillity, is called c Leert. Stob. 
offecuue, infirmity. For, as in the body there are infirmities, as —_ 


Gouts, Convullions, and the like ; fo are there infirmiries in the 
minde, as love of glory, love of pleaſure. And as in bodies, there 
1s a propenſity to {ume particular diſcales; fo in the minde, there 
is a proclivity ivprle7ie, or, imgrapupie, to forme particular pat- 
lions, as Weneia, proper[ity to ety, 4MMwaMn, propenſity 10 URMEr- 
cainleſſe, and the like, 


In this place, much pains hath been raken by the Stoicks ,4 cie. Tue. 
chietly by Chryſippus, to compare the ſickneſſes of tae minde with queſt. 4. 


thoſe of the body. 
Paſſion ( for as much as opinions are inconſtantly and nirbu- 
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lently toffed up and down ) is alwaies in motion, and when this 
fervour and concitation of the minde is inveterate, and, as it 
were, ſctled in the vcines and marrow , then ariſcth ſicknefſe 
and infirmity , and thoſe averſions which are contrary tothoſe 
infirmitics and diſeaſes. Theſe differ only intentionally, but re- 
ally are the ſame, ariſing trom deſire and pleaſure; tor, when 
mony is deſired , and reatonnot immediately apply*d ,as a $o- 
cratick medicine, tocure that delire, the evill ſpreaderh —_ 
the veines, and cleaveth to the bowells , and becommeth fick- 
neſſe and infirmity , which when they grow inveterate, cannor 
be plucked away. The name of this ficknefle is avarice, Intike 
manner ariſe other ſickneſſes, as, detire of glory , defire of wo- 
men, #xyuue, and the reſt of ſickneſſes and infirmities. Their 
contraries ariſe from fear, as, hatred of women, worywile, hatred 
of mankinde , inhaſpitality , all which are infirmities of the 
minde, ariſing from fear of thoſe things which they flie and 
ſhun. 

Infirmity of minde is defined, a vehement opinion , inherent , 
and wholly implanted in us, of a thing not ro be defircd , as if ic 
were cxcccdingly to be defired. That which ariferh from aver- 
ſion , is defined a vehement opinion , inherent, and throughly 
implanted in us, of a thing that ought not to be ſhunn'd, as1t ur 
ought to be ſhunned. Thus opinion is a judging our ſelves to 
know what we have not. 

Under 7afirmity are theſc ſpecies , Love of mony , of hoyour, of 
women, of curious meats, and the like, Love of mony, Avarice, is a 
vehement opinion, inherent, and throughly implanted in us, as 
if it were exceedingly to be defired. In the like manner arc all 
the reſt defined, 

Averfions are dcfined thus , Inhoſpitality is a vehement opi- 
nion, inherent, and throughly implanted in us, that gueſts ought 
to be ſhunned. In like manner is defined hatred of women» 
kinde, ſuch as was that of Hippolitus; and of man-kinde, as that 
of Timon. 

As ſome are more prone to one ſicknefſe then to another 3 ſo 
arc ſome more inclinable to fear , others, to other paſſionsy in 
ſome 1s anxicty, whereby they are anx1ous; in others choler , 
which differeth trom anger ; tor it is one thing ro be cholerick , 
another to be angry, as anxicty differs from gricte; for all are not 
anxious who arc ſomcrimecs grieved, nor arc all that are anxious 
grieved alwaies: as there 1s a difference betwixe +ebriety and e- 
briofity, and it is one thing to be alovcr, another to be amorous. 

This propenſity of {cvcrall perſons to ſeverall fickneſles , is 
called, trom an analogy to. the body, Infirmity , whereby is un- 
derſtood a propenſity ro be {ick: but in good things, becaute ſome 
arc more apt to ſome goods then to others, it is ſtiled Facility , 
in ill things Proclivity , implying a lapſion ; in neuters it hath 
the former name. As 


ZENO. 
\ As therc is ſickncſle, infirmity , and defett in the body , fo in 
the mind.. Sicknefle is the corruption of thc whole body. Infir- 
mity is tickneſle with fome weakneflſe. DetcH is, when the parts 
ot tic 2ody dilagree with one another, whence atriſeth pravity, 
diftor::on, detormity of the limbs ; fo chat thoſe two, ticknefſe 
and infirmity, ariſc trom the contuſion and trouble of the healch 
of the whole body ; dcetcEt is feenin pertc& health, Bur, in the 
minde, ſickneflc 15 not diſtinguiſh'd trom infirmiry , but by co- 
gitation only. 1 | 

Virtiolity 15 a habit or affcCtion, inconſtant in it ſelfe, and ofc 
differing in the whole courle of lite; ſo that in one by corruption 
of opinions, is bred {icknefle and infirmity ; in the.other, incon- 
ſtancy and repugnance. For , every vice hath not diſagreeing 

arts, as of them who arc not tar trom wiſdome , that afte&ion 
1s diffcrent from ir ſeltc , as being unwiſe , but not diſtorted 
nor depraved. 

Sickneſſcs and infirmitics are parts of vitiolity ; but, whether 
paſſionsare parts thereof allo, it is a queſtion. For vices are per- 
manent affcCtions , paſhony are moving affections , ſo that they 
cannot be parts of permanent affeCtions. 

And as 1n all things the Soul reſemblerh the Body, ſo in good 
likewiſe. In the body, the chicteſt arc beauty, ſtrength, health 
ſoundneſle, agility; to likewiſe in the minde. And as the good 
remper of the body is , wl.en thoſe things whereof we contilt a- 
gree well among themlelves : fo the health of the Soule is, when 
the judgments and opinions thereof agree. This is the vertue of 
the Saul, which ſome affirm to be Temperance z others, a Soule 
obedicnr to the preceprs of Temperance , and obſequious there- 
unto, not having any ſpeciouſneſle of her own. But, wherher one 
or other, it 15 only ina wiſeman; yet, there is one kjinde of health 
of the foul, which is common allo to the unwiſe , when by the 
care of Phyſicians, the diſtemper of the minde is removed. 

. And as there is in the body an apt figure of the limbs , roge- 
ther with a ſweetneſle of colour, which is called Beauty ; fo in 
the joule,cquality,and conſtancy of opinions, and judgments fol- 
lowing vertue, with a certain firmnefle and ſtability 3 or, inclu« 
_ the very power of vertue, is called Beauty, 

ikewiſe correſpondent to the powers, nerves, and cfhcacity 
of the body , in the ſame rermes are named the powers of the 
Soul. Agility of body is called quickneflc, the ſame commenda- 
tion is atcribed ro wit, in reſpec, that the Soul overrunneth ma+ 
ny things in a ſhort time. 

Only tnere 1s this diffkcrence berwixt Soules and bodies : 
Strong ſoules cannot be aſſaulted by diſcaſcs, ſtrong bodies may: 
but , the offenlions of bodies may happen without any fault , 
thoſe of the Soule cannor , all whoſe tickneſſcs and paſhons pro- 
cccd from contempt of reaſon , and therefore are in men only ; 

| for, 
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for, though beaſts do ſomethings like this, yet, they fall not into 
ONS. 

Betwixt acute and obtuſe perſons, there is this difference, the 
ingenious, as Corinthian Braſſe ruſteth, ſlowly falling into fick- 
nefſe, and more quickly got our of it : the dull do not ſo, neither 
doth the ſoul of an ingenious perſon fall into every ficknefſe and 

on; for, there are not many things extreamly ſavage and 
cruell, and ſome alſo have a ſhew of humanity , as compaſſion , 
gricte, fear. 

Bur, the infirmities and ſickneſlſes of che minde are leſſe caſi- 
ly rooted out, then thoſe great vices which are contrary tothe 
vertues3 for, the ſickneſſes remaining , the vices may be taken 
away , becauſe the fickneſſes are no ſooner healed, then the 
vices are removed. 


——_— 


CHAP. IX, 
Of Vertue and Vice. 


a Ertue 1sa convenient affection of the Soul , throughout all 
lite. 

Ot vertues there are three kinds : The firit gererall, raken for 
any pertection of a thing, as of a Statue : The fecond are * Scien- 
ces, or contemplatiTe , which, according to Hecatox, conliſt in ſpe- 
culation, as Prudence and Juftice. © The third not-ſcrences, or not- 
contemplative , which are conſidered as conſequent to the ſpecu- 
lative; as, health, ſtrength, hope, joy, and the like. Health is conſe- 
quent to Temperance , a theorerick vertue, as ſtrength ro the 
builcing of an Arch. They are called »ot-contemplattwe, becauſe 
they require no aſſent , bur areby atter-acceſsion, and common 
even to the wicked, as health and ſtrength. 

Vice 1s the contrary to vertue , for © the rationall c reatureis 
perverted ſometimes by the per{waſion of exteriour things , 
jometimes by the counſell of thoſe with whom he converſeth , 
contrary to nature, who gives us inclinations unperverted. 

Of vices therefore there are two kinds : The firlt * sgnoraxce 
of thoſe things whereof vertucs are the knowledgeg as, unpru- 
dence, intemperance, injuſtice : The ſecond xt-rgnorances z as z 
puſillanimity, imbecillity. 

£ Panet1us aflerteth two vertues, Theoretick and Prafick : 0- 
thers thrcc, Ratronall, Naturall, Morall. Piſidomtus tourc ; Clearn- 
thes, Chry(1+ppus, and Antipater more 53 Apollodorus one only, Pru- 
dence. 

b Of verrues, ſome are primary, others ſubordinate. The prema- 
ry are tourc, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, Juſtice z the firit con- 
verſ{ant 1n offices, the {econd in appetite the third in tolerance , 
the tourth in dittriburton, * Pru- 
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i Prudence is the Science of things that are tobe done, and not i 4% ; 
to be done, and neucery or the kriowledge of good , bad and neu- 
rer in civill life. * The Vertues ſubordinare to Prudence are & Steb 
five. | 
Bvfaie, ! The Science of things that are to be done, how thy | Luert. Sib, 
may be done beneficially. | | 4 
Euneysie The Science of comprehending things to be effeted; $195. 
A&yxirws, The Science of finding out our office. | Stab. 
Nengds, The Science of attaining the. ſcope in every thing.: 5%: 
Zquzefs , The Science of finding out the iſſues of things. - Std. 
® Temperance , is the Science of things expetible, avoidable and ®, $tb. by . 
neuter. Under Temperance are theſe ſpecies. . -. - | —_ 
© Srefie, "the Science of time and order for the' weldoing of 4plics this de- 


things. finition 10 Tem- 


Keowine; * the Science of honeſt and diſhoneſt tnotions, ok 
*AFaown, ? the Science of avoiding juſt blame. 0 Stob, 


4 Fortizade, is the Science of things grievous, not grievous and 5 Py 


neuter the ſpecies under it theſe. 

'Eyngg7me, © a Science tenacious of right tcaſon, r Stob. 

Keene, * a Scicnce pcrliſting in right judgement, \ Stob, 

$«j3e»*67x, © a Science whereby we trult that no ill ſhall happen « $106. 
ro us. 

peyeaeuxia , * rhe Science of overcoming thoſe things which u $teb. Leert. 
happen to rhe good and bad. 

'dvx/e, * a Science of the Soule which renders her invin- *,St. 
ciblc. | 

punete, ? the Science of going through to the attainment of y tb. 
that wiuch we propoſe to our ſelves. 

* Fuſtice 15 the Science of diſtributing to every one according to = 5:4. 
his deſert; under Juſtice are four ſubordinate vertues, 

wofiie,* The Science of worſhiping the gods. a $105, 

x;#557#s t1:e Science of well-doing, 

cor meme , the Science of equality in community. 

coruearetie, the Science of contrafting honeſtly with others, 

din like manner ot Vices,ſome are primary, others ſubordinate 
to the primary. The primary viccs are, [mprudence, Intemperance , b Laert. 
by prongs 7” 

© ImprudeRce is the ignorance of things good,ill and reuter; and _ 
the ignorance of things to be done, nor to be done,and neuter.” 5'66. apgz9d- 

Intemperaxce 15 the 1gnorance of things expetible, avoidable and wed per 


— 


| at) «Ivy ng 
neuter SEEING | ; ; 28447 ,,g1 uh 
Puſillartmety is the ignorance of things grievous , not gricyous Tier us: 
and neurer. 6 _ pur 
Inuſtice is the ignorance of diſtributing ro every one according 5 manTior, ug 
ro his deſerts. inten: (» 
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- -- %The ſubbordinate vices to theſe are correſpondent to the ſc- 


condary. vertucs, as, dxgeviz, begſrite, waefenis, which arc defined 


' anſwerably to their oppoſite vertues: 


© Theſe vertues are perfect, and conſiſt in contemplation; bur, 


1 there are other vertues ; which arc not arts, but facukies;ton- 


liſting incxerciſe, as, hcalth of the Soul , integrity and ftren 


- thereof, and pulcheitude. For, as rhe health of che body tsx 


temperature of hot ,' cold, dry , and moiſt; ſo the heafthwf'the 


' ſoul isagood rcmperarure of che: doctrines in-the-foul::. Ar as 
-- the ſtrength of the body conſiſterh in a tenſion of the aexves3 {o 


= the ſtrength: of the toul in a proper extenſion thereof to”! judg- 


£ Stob. 


* the whole, and to one another. 


; ment and ation. Andas the beauty of the bodyis aſymmetry 
. of all the parts ro one another, and tothe whole : fo the' beauty 


of the ſoule is the ſymmetry of the rcaſon and parts thereof, to 
| 6 


f All thoſe vertues which are Scicnces and Arts; have'tom- 


g Phu. repugn., mon-theorems, and the ſame end, whereforc they are (as 3 Zeno 


Stoic. 


Store, 


1 Stob, 


wr 


ſaith) inſeparable, connexcd to one another, as Chryſippus , Apol- 


: lodorus and Hecaton afhirm. He who hath one , hathalk( faith 
h Plet, repugh- Chr ppas) and he who doth according to one, doth according 


to all.” He who hath vertuc, is not only contemplative, but-alſo 
practick of thoſe things whichare ro be done. Things which are 
robe done are cither expetible , tolerable, diſtribugble , or re- 
tainable; fo that whoſoever doth one thing wilely , doth another 
juſtly, another conſtantly, another remperatcly ; and ſo is both 
wiſe, magnanimous, juſt, and temperate. | 

i Notwithſtanding, theſe vcrtucs differ from one another by 
their heads: For, the heads of prudence are, to contemplate and 
do well, that which is to be done in the firit place, and in the 
fecond , to contemplate whart things arc to be avoided, as ob- 
{tructive to that which 1s to be done. The proper head bf tem- 
perance 1s to compole our own appetites in the tir{tplace,, and 


ro contider them; inthe ſecond , thoſe under rhe tnbordinare * 


vertues, as being obſtructive and divertive of appetites. The 


| heads of Fortitude arc in the firſt place , to conliger all that we 


are to undergo; in the ſecond, other ſubordinate vertues. The 
heads of juſtice are inthe firſtplace, ro conſider what every 
one deſcrves, in the ſecond, the reft. For all vertucs conſider 
the things that belong to all , and the ſubordinate to one ano- 
ther, Whencc Paretrus ſaith, it is in vertue as in many Archers, 
who ſhoot at one mark diſtinguiſhed by divers colours : every 
one aims at the mark , but one propoſes. to himlſeſfe the white 
line, another the black, and fo of the reſt. For, as theſe place 
their ultimat end inhicting the mark , but every one propoſle:, 
ro himſelfe a ſeverall manner of hitting : fo all vertues havs: 
Beatitude, which is placed contormably .o nature for their end, 


| bur ſeverall perſons purſue ic ſeverall waics. 
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k As vertues arc inſeparable , ſo are they the ſame ſubſtanti- & $4. 
ally with the ſuprcam part of the {oul, in which -r&{pedt all 
vertue Is ſaid robe a body, for the Intellect and Soulare a body, 
for the ſoul is a warm ſpirit innate in us. Theretore out foul 1s 
a living creature , for it hath life and ſence , eſpecially-the fſu- 
pream part thereof, called the Intelle&, W heretore all vertue 
15 aliving creature , becauſe it is efſentially che InteteR: . And 
therefore #67 $67, for thar exggeſſion is conſequent to this 
aſſertion. 

! Berween vercue and vice there 15 no medium ('conmrary to 1 $1. 
the Peripareticks, who aſſert a mean progreſſion þerwixt vertue 
ang vice) for all men have a naturall appetite ro good : and as 4 
ſtick is either ſtraight or crooked , ſo man mult be cirher juſt or 
unjuſt 3 bur cannor be either more or lefle juſt or unjuſt. 

® That vertue may be learncd, 1s aſſerted by Ch;yſippus, in his 3 Leerr 
firſt book of the End, and by Cleanthes , and Pyiloraus in his Ex- 
hortations, and Hecaton, becauſe men of bad are made good 

® That it may be loſt is likewil@ afirmed by (vryſipp#s, deny'd n $16, 
by Cleanthes The firſt ſaith, ir may be loſt by drunkennefle or 
madneſſc : the other, that it cannot be loſt, by rcafon of the firm 
comprehenſions of the ſoul. 

*Vertuc is Ift it {elte vertuc » and not for hope or fear of any o Laer: 
cxternall thing. Ir is expetible in it ſelfe,tor which reaſon, when 
we do any thing amifſc, we are aſhamed , as xnowing rhiat-only 
to be good, which is honclt. 

4In vertue conſiſterh Felicity , for the end of vertue is to live q Lazzs. 
convenient to nature. Every vertuc 1s able ro make 4 man live 
convenient to nature ; for, man hath narturall inclinations for 
che finding our of Offices, tor the compolure of Appcrircs, for 
rolerance and diſtribution. Vertuc therctore is {clfe-{ufficient 
ro Beatitude, as Zero, Chryſipp#s, and Hecatca aſſert. For if, ſaith 
he, magnanimity, -as concetvingall things to be below it ſelfe , is 
ſelte-ſuthcient , and that be a part of verrue, vertuc ir ſclfe, 
which deſpiſcth all things char obſtru&X ber , muſtalſo be ſelte- 
ſufficient ro Beatirude, Bur Panetizs and Prfſidenins deny , that 
vertue is ſelte-ſufficient , athrming , that ir rcquireth the afſi- 
ftance of healri, ſtrength, and neccflarics; yer, they hold, thar 
Vertue is alwaies uſed, as Cleazthes affirms, tor it cannot be loſt , 
and is alwaies practiied by a perte& minde which 1s good: 

\ Juſtice is not by nature, bur by preſcriprion, as law and right * Ecere 
rcaſon: Thus Chryſappus in his book of honeſt. 

© Verrue hath many attriburcs, ir is called e Stob. 

1. «Nv, a good, becaulc it leadeth us to right lite, 

2, «&&%#, becauſe itis approved without any controverly , as 
being moſt excellent. 

3, edi, becaulc it 15 worthy of much (tudy. 
4, rw becaule it may juſtly be pratted. 
Y 
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5. zeate, becaule it invicerh thoſe who deſire it, - 

6. ausigy, >ccaule it conduceth to goodneſſe of life, 

7. xr; Lecaule it is uſctull, 

8. , «bv >ccaule 1 15 rightly expetible, 

9.u«-ws, bccauſe being preſent it profiteth, being abſent, is 
it doth nor. 

10, awwrle, becauſe it hath an uſc that exceeds the labour, 

11. avreezes, becauſe it is algne ſufficient 16 him that hath ir, . 

1 2, «Mc, becauſe it takes away all want. 

I 3.7%", becauſe it is common in uſe, and extendeth to all 
the uſcs ot lite. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the End. 
2 "T* He end:is that,for whoſe fake all offices are dope, but it ſelt 


is not done for the ſake ot ay : or that ro wi all things 
done conveniently in lite are referred , it iclte is referred ro no- 


_— + -- 


thing. . 

i The end 1s taken three waies : Firſt, for the finall good, 
which conſiſteth in rational! converſation ; Secondly , for the 
fcope, which1s convenient life, in relation thereto: Laſtly, for 
the ultimate of expertibles, unto which: all the reſt are referred, 

* Scope and end differ ; tor ſcopeis the propoſed body, which 
they who purſue Beatitude aim at. Felicity is propoſed as the 
{cope , bur the end is tie attainment of that felicity. If a man 
throw a ſpear or an arrow atany thing, he muſt doall things 
that he may take 11s aimaright , and yet {o, as rodo all things 
whereby he may hit * So wi.cn wefay , itis the ultimate end of 
man to obtain the principles of nature, we imply in tike manner, 
he muſt do all things neccflary to taking aim) and all things like- 
wile to the hitting of the mark ; bur, tis is rhe laſt, the chiefe 
good in life, that as to be ſele&ed, nordefired. 

Reaſon being given to rationall creatures , for the moſt per- 
fe dire&tion , to live according to reaſon , is in them to live ac- 
cording to nature, that being tic Artificer of Appetite. Hence 
© Zero firſt (in his diſcourſe - ala nature ) athrmes, that the 
end 1s, to live conformably , that is, to live according to one 
reaſon concordantly, as on the contrary , ſavage Bcaſts that are 
alwaies at difference, live miſcrably. 

The followers of Zeno, concciving his cxprefſion nor full. c- 
nough, enlarged it. Firſt, Cleazthes his ſucccfor , added, to na- 
ture z-making itup thus, The Ends to lite contormably to.Nature , 
nhichis to live according to Tertue © for nature leads us to vertue. 


Thus 
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Thus Cleaxthes in his book of Pleaſure, and Poſſidontus , and Heca- 
zo in his book of Exds. b 

8 Chryſippus , to make the expreſſion of Cleanthes more clear , gu. 
expounds it thus , To live according to expert knowledge of _ 
which happen naturally: For our natures are parts of the Univerlſc, 
our end therefore is to live conformably to nature, which (bry« 
ſtppas, in his furſt book of Ends ; expounds, byth our own ogg 
human nature, and likewiſe the common nature. of the Uni- 
verſe. Burt (teantbes allowes only common nature tobe follow- 
ed, and not the particular. Tolive according to this knowledge, 
isall one, as to live according to vertue , not doing any thing 
forbidden by our common Law. Right Reaſon , which 1s cur- 
rent amongſt all , being the very ſame thar is in God 4 the Go- 
vernour of all. The vertue theretore, and beatitude of a happy 
man, is, when all things are ordered according to the correſpon- 
dence of a mans Genius , with the will of him who governs the 
Univerſe. 
 ÞDrogenes defineth the end, A good uſe of reaſon, 13 the elefton þ Sub, 
and refuſal of naturall things, chooſing thoſe that are according to na- 
ture , andrefuſing thoſe that are repugnant to nature. So likewiſe 
Antipater. | 

Arthidemus dcfineth irs To lrve, performing compleatly all offices , 
chooſing of thoſe things which are according to nature , the greateſt and 
moſt prix.cipall, and not to Le able to tranſgreſſe them. | 

Panetius, to live according tothe appetites gruen us by nature. 

- » to live contemplating the truth and order of the Kn1= 
verſe. h 
' Thus by living according to nature , the Sticks underſtand icic. de fn. 6. 
three things : Firſt, ro live according to the knowledge of thoſe 
_ things whuch happen by nature. This is Zeno's end, to live con- 
venicnt to nature, Secondly, to live, preſerving all, or the gtea- 
ter part of mean offices. This expoſition differerh front the for- 
mer; for that is a Rectitude , proper only to a wiſe man , this is 
the office of a progreſſive , nor perte& perſon , which may like- 
wiſe be to the fooliſh, The third is, .to live in enjoyment of all 
or the greater part of thoſc things which are according to na- 
ture. This is not conſtituted in our ation, for it confifterh of that 
kinde of life which enjoyeth vertue , and of thoſe things which 
arc according to nature, and arc not mour power. 

* The chicte good therefore , is to live fuicably to the know- & Cic. de fit. 2. 
ledge of thoſe things which arrive by nature, ele&ive of thoſe 
which are accorgling to nature, and rcjeive of thoſe which are 
contrary to nature. ' Thys is to live conveniently and conforma- 1 philo, Jud. 
bly to nature , when the ſoul entring into the path of vertue , = «vir, 
walketh by the ſteps and guidance of right reafon., and follow- 
eth God. That which in other arts is artificiall , 1s here cpige- 
matick and con{cquent, 

LIL 2 "This 
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m Stob- " This end is Beatitude. Beatitude , by Zeno, is defined 4 pood 
courſe of life , , which definition is uſed likewiſe by Cleanthes and 
Chryſippus, and all their followers, who affirm Beartirude to be no- 
thing but happy lite. by 

Faiy and good, and Yertue, and that which participates of YVertue 

* are<quivalenr termes, whence it followes that ® Beatirude is all 
o Cic. one with living according to Vertue. ® And as Good, and Virtue 
admit no degrees of increaſe or diminution, neither doth the ul- 

timate end of all good and Virtue increaſe or diminiſh, For, as 

they who are drowned, arc no more able to breath, though they 

are nearer the top of the water then they who are in the bottom z 

nor a little whelp, the time of whoſe ſight apptoacheth, ſee any 

more then one that is newly litter'd ; ſo he, who hath made ſome 

little progreſſe in Vertue, is no leſle in miſery then he who hath 


made none. = 
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CRAP. XI. 
Of Indifferents. 


F things as we have ſaid, ſome are good, ſome ill, ſome in- 
2 Cic.de finib, 3 different. * Todeny this difference ot things, would be to 
confound all life,as Ayrſto doth,neither could there be any fun&ti- 
on or a& of witdom;ſince that, if amongſt rhote things which ap- 
nag to life there were no difference , no ele&1on were re- 
uiſite, 
2 Good and ill, as we ſaid, aretheſe things which are honeſt or 
diſhoneſt. Of theſe hitherto. Berwixt both theſe, there ate ſome 
things which conferre nothing to happy or unhappy lite , called 
b Laert. Indifterents. ® To profit is a motion or ſtate proceeding 'from 
Vertue ; To hurt is a motion or ſtate proceeding from Vice 3 
but Indifferents neither ptofir nor- tort, ſuch are life , 
kealth,plcaſure, Beauty, Screngrth, riches,honour, Nobility, and 
their contraries death, ficknefle, grict, deformity ,' imbecilliry , 
poverty; diſhonour, meanneſſe and the like. Thus Hecaton in his 
teventh Book of Eras, and Apollodorns in his Ethicks, and Chryſp- 
pus. Theſe therefore arenot goods, bur indifferents. For, as the 
property of Heat is to warm,not to cool , ſo is it of good to 
profit, not to hurt.Bur health and wealth doe not hurt more they 
they profit, therefore health and wealth are not goods. Again, 
that which we may uſe ill as well as well, isnort good 3 bur 
health and wealth may be uſed ill as'well as well, thereforc 
' health and wealth arenot goods. Yet Prſidonus reckons rhelſe n- 
mongſt goods. But Hecuton 1h his 19% of Good , and Chyyſippus of 
Pleajure, will not allow Pleaſure i a vood : For pleaſurcs arc 
diſhoneſt, bur nothing diſhoneſt isgood, 
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© Moreover, Riches, as Dzogeres con cctveth, have not only this c Cic de fnib.3 
power that they guide to Plealure and. good health , bur thar 
they compriſe them. They do not the ſame in Vertue nor in 0- 
ther arts, whcreto mony may be a guide , bur it cannot contain 
them. Thus it Pleaſure or health were good , riches likewiſe 
ſhould be numbred amongſt the good, burif witdom be goud, it 
followeth not that riches ikewitc be good , nor that any thing 
which is not reckoned amongſt the good, nor that which is goad 
can be contained. by any thung whuch is not amonglt the good. 
And alſo for this reaſon , becauſe Sciences and comprehenfions of 
things, by which Arts are produced, move appetition; but rxches 
are not reckoned among the good , it tolloweth that no Art can 
be contained in Riches, and much lefſe any Verrue, for. Vertue 
requireth far more ſtudy and exercile then Art, and compriſeth 
che firmncſſe, ſtability, and conſtancy of all lite, which Art doth 
nor. | 
«Things are ſaid to be indiffcrent in three reſpedts; Firſt , if d Sexr. Empir. 
they move neither apperite nor averiion, as, it the ttarres be of e- 77779. 92. 3: 
ven number , _ or to have even or uneven hairs on our head, to fork Lacrtine 
retch out the finger this way or that way, to take up ſtraw and «nd Stobzus, 
the like, Secondly, things are ſaid to be indifferent which move 
appetite and averiion equally, not one more then the other; as in 
two picccs of Silver of cquall value, no way different , whuch to 
him who comes to make choice of cither, are indifferent. There 
is an appetition to rhic cleCtion of one, but-not more of this then 
of that. The third kind of indifferents are thoſc which are neither 
good nor ill, expctible nor avoidable, conducing neither to hap- 
pincfſe nor unhappincfſe. In this ſenſe all things are called in- 
different, which are berwixt.Vertue and Vice, as health,wealth, 
ſtrength, glory, and the like; for we may be happy withouttheſe, 
chough their uſe hath ſome relation nar Arats." their abuſe to 
unhappineſſe. In this ſenſe whatſoever we may ſomtitnesuſe wel, 
other times ill, is indifferent, which kind appertaineth chiefly ro 
Ethick. | 

* Again, of Indifferents ſome are Natwrall; and move appe- © $6. 
tite,as health, ſtrength, ſoundnefle of fenſe and the like 3 forme 
Preternaturall which move avcriton, as ficknefle; infirmity , and 
the like ; ſome Neutey, which move neither appetitenor averſion, 
as the conſtitution of the ſoul and body, one capable of receiving 
Phantafies, the other wounds. | 

f Of naturall and prxternacurall indiffetents, ſome are primary, f $16, 
orhers by participation. Primary naturall Indifferents -are motions 
or-affeions convenient with reaſon, as health and ſtrength. Pay- 
Hc1pent are thoſe by which that motion or affection 15 communi- 
cated, as a healthtull body, ſound fenſe. 8 Preternatuyall Indifte-85'% 
rents are the contrary to theſe, 
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CHAP. XIl. 
Of Eftimation. 


2 F "Stemation «fa, is a certain concurrence with convenient life, 
Fiona concernes all good. * Eſtimation is two-fold ; one, a 
mediate power or uſe concurring with lite according to nature z 
ſuch we call health or wealth, as far as they conduce to life, ac- 
cording to nature. The other is the valuation of the Eſtimator , 
impoſed by him who is skilfull in ſuch things. 

* Again, Eſtimatzon is taken three waics': Firſt, for abſolute de- 
nation: Secondly, for return of approbatzer : Thirdly, as Antipater 
calls it, Elefsve , by which, when ſome things are propoſed, we 
rather chooſe theſe then thoſc; as health before ſickneſſe, life be- 
fore death, and riches before poverty. In like manner, diſeſtima- 
tion is taken three waics, the termes only changed to the contra- 
ry. Donatton according to Diogenes, 15a judgment, thart a thing is 
according to nature, or conterreth uſe therero. Approbattos is in 
in man, not in things. Elefses only in the goood, not the indiffe- 
rent, 

« Hence followeth another diſtinction of indifferents, whereof 
ſome are preferred, ſome rejefted , ſome re:ther preferred. nor re- 
jefed, Preferred are thoſe, which though they are indifferents , 
have nevertheleſſe a ſufficient reaſon wny they are to be had it 
eſtimation, as health, ſoundnefſc of ſenſe, exemprion from griete, 
glory, and the like. ' RejeHedare thote, which are not worthy a- 
ny citimation , as poverty , ſickneſſc , and the like. Neuter are 
thoſe, which are neither preterred nor rejeed , as ro extend 
or contraGt the finger. 

Theſe rermes preferred, z&#ymme, and rcjedcd , «'mwrerymercy , 
were invented by Zeno, upon this ground : © As when we ſpeak 
of the Court, noman fſauch , the King himſelte ts preferred to 
dignity , bur thoſe who are in ſome honour , next and ſecond to 
him in rank : ſo when we ſpeak of lite, we call nor thoſe things 
which are in the firſt place, the pretcrred or promoted, bur thole 
whuch arc in the ſecond : and {0 likewiſe tn the rejected. Now 
foraſmuch as good hath the firſt place , it followes, that what is 
preterred, is neither good nor il}. { No good is reckoned amongft 
che preferred, becaulc that hath the greaccit eſtimation z bur ne 
preterred having the tecond citimatien, approacherh ſomewhat 
tothe nature of good. -It is called preferred , not that it condu- 
ccth to Beatitude, bur in rcipe& ot the reze&ed. ] Wedefhire ir 
thus : an lndifferent with mean eſtimation ;, tor it could not be, that 
nothing ſhould be lctr in nxcan things , that 1s according ro , or 
contrary 70 nature , ncither being letr , char nothing thovld be 
placed m them, which is ſuthcicncly ettimable , this being gran: 

ea, 
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ted that there is not ſomthing preterred. Rightly therefore this 
diſtinction is made , 4nd'may more tully be explained by this 
{mile. As it we ſhould {uppotc our ultimate end, to be fo to catt 
the dy that ir may chance right ,. che dy rhac thall be ſo caſt as 
to fall righr, muit have fome thing prepoled and preferred to- 
wards izs cnd 4 and on the orher tide the contrary , yer the pre- 
poſition of the dy, nothung conducerh to that end; cothofe which 
are preterred, relate indeed to cheend , but noting pentaufrto 
che pawer and aature thcreot. | 
* Otrhe preferred iome are :# be Sout, as ingenuity , arty proy f Luer Sui, 
zrcihon and the like ; lome :-: cbe fody, as lite, bealch, ttrengrh, a 
bulicy, laugdneſle, beausy 3 1ome exteriall, as riches, honour, no- 
bility and che like. 
$ In ike manner of the yejeciea, tome arc iz ihe Soul, as he be- g Leart. 5:4 
rude, ignorance ; ſome zz the body, as deach, ticknefſe, infirmiry , 
maimy detormiry. Some external, as poverty , diſhonour and 
mceannefſe. 
Likewite of the Neater, lome are #2 tbe Soul, as imagination , 
aſſent ; ſome 52 tbe baay, 25 whitencſle, blacknefle, ſome excernel!, 
which having no eſtimation or ule, are of licrle value. 
Thote which are pretexred in che Soul, conduce more to hving 
accarding to Nature , and are of more worth then thole of the 
body, or the externall, as to have a good diipotition of mind, is 
DErtcE then to have a good diipolition of body. 
* Again, of rhe preferred, tome are preterred for themſeiyes, as k St5. . 
INgcnuity, COUntenance; (tate, notion, and the like ; tome fax 0- 
thexs , becauſe they effe&t fomrhing, as Riches, and Nobility ; 
Lame 461 for chemſel ces and others, as ncalth, rare aaa wer”, 
ability : tor chemtelves,as being according to Nature; tor others 
45 affording no tmall bench. 
' As Concerning Reputaizon » wb gle, Chryſippus and Diogenes af- i Cic.de fnis.3. 
arm, thar being {eparared from utility, we thould nor tomuch: as 
{trerch our our finger tor ir. Bur thote who tollowed chem , nor 
able ro withfiand Carzeades , afirmed Repuration to be preterred 
tor it (clfe, and that ic was proper tor an ingenuous man freely 
educated, to dctire to be well ipoken ot by his Parents, kinred , ; 
and good men, and that tor the thing it felt, no tor the ute chere- 
oh, adding, that as we provide tor Chtuldren, though to be born 
attCr our death ; to we mutt provide for turure repuration after 
dearh, even for its own fake teparared trom all uſe. 
&[n like manner of rhe rejected, tome are rejected ax themſelt os, k 5125 
ſome for others, ſome both far themſelves aud others , which appears 
dy me rule of Contraries. 
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CHAP. XII, 
Of Afiions and Offices. 


F thoſe A#ors which proceed from appetite , ſome are 
effces, ſome preter-dffices, ſome neuter. 

d Office is that which is preferred , and hatha good reaſon for 
the doing thereof, as being convenient to life z or, as others, Of- 
fice is wharſoever reaſon requireth to be done, as, ro honour our 
Brethren , Parents, Country , to reheve our friends. Zeno 
firſt gave it this name , 73 agtwir, Office, <7 1272 7252x497, [tis an 
action conformable ro thc wctates of nature , and excends even 
to plants, and irrational! living creatures » for offices may eyen 
be obſcrved in thoſe. 

Preter-office is an ation , which rcaſon requireth that we do 
not, as, to negle& our Parents, to contemn our Brethren, to diſ- 
agree with our Friend:, ro deſpite our Country, an.i the like. 

Nentey are thoſe ations which reaſon nciti.er requireth nor 
forbiddeth, as the raking vp of a ſtraw. 

b Of Offices, ſome arc per'e#, calle wroftouare, Refitures, afti- 
ons done according to vertue ; as, to do witciy,ro do juſtly : O- 
thers xot-refiztudes , aftions which i ave rot a pcricdt office, but a 
mediate z as, to marry, to go an Embaſly , to di{courtey and rhe 
like. 

Ot reitudes, ſome arc tn things requiſite, others xt: Of the farſt 
kinde are, tobe wite, temperate, and the like : of the ſecond , 
thoſe wi:1ci: are not requiuite to the being tuch. In like manner 
are prztcr-offices divided. 

Again , of Offices ſome are o-4/4.a7y , as, to havea care of our 
{clvcs, of our limbs, and tt.e like : Some extaord:nary, as, to 
maim our {clves, throw away our goods. Accordingly is it of 
preier-offices; 

Again, of Offices , ſome are contrauall , as, to live vertuoully : 
ſome zaterniſſewe , as, to queition , antwer , walk, and the: like. 
Accordingly it is of preter-0' fices. 

* Othce 15 a mcan thing, placed neither amongſt the good, nor 
their contraries z tor, thicre 15 forncttiing in this appro\ able, fo 
as a right rcaton may be given tor it, as done approvably, Trar 
which is fodone is ottice. And toratnuucti as 1n ti.ole things 
which are neither vertues nor vices,ttere 15 fornthing waich muy 
be of uſe, it is not to be caken away. Again, it is manitcit, rhac 
a wiſc man doth ſomething in theſe mean things; he tiieretore, 
when he doth it, judgerh triar it is his office 1oto do; bur, a wite- 
man 1s never deceived in judgment , therefore rhere 15 an office 
in mean things. Again, we ſ{ccrhere is tomerhing which we call 
a thung rightly done; or a ReQticude , but ri.ar is a perteR othice ; 
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therefore there is an inchoar office ; as, if ic be 2 ReQurude jauttly 
co; reſtore a depoſirum., to reſtore a depotirum muſk.he a ſumple 
office.. The addition of juſtly makes na retticude; rhe fimple 
reſtitution wichour the additonall rerme, is an | | 


And fince-itis not tro be doubred, bur that inmeaw- things 54 Cis.de Snid. x; 


{ome axe w be performed, others rejcted, whatſoever is done in 
that manner ,. is comprehended in common office , whence its 
manifeſt, that all men by nature loving themſelves ; as well the 
fooliſh as the wiſe, will rake chete things which are according 
ro-gauire, and. rejed.the contrary! Thas is therefore one rom- 
mat office of the: wile and unwite, converſant in mean things. 
.- All dffices proceeding trom rhele, it is juſtly ſaid; rhar ro theſe 
arc referred all our thoughts, even the forſaking of lite, or con- 
tinuing in it. In whom moſtchings are according: to nature z 
the othce of that perſon is to remainun lite, in whom there are, 
or ae foreſeen ro be more things contrary ro narure 3 his of- 
fe 1s-ro forſake:liks, alrhough he be happy, and of a:fool ro'cons 
atinue in life, alchough he be miſcrable ; tor char good, andrhar 
IL, as we have often 1aid, are things thar follow atterwards. The 
firlt principles of naturall appetire , tall under the judgement 
and clection of a wiſe man, and is as.zt:were the marter ſubje- 
Ged to wildome. Thus the reaſon of continuing in life , or for» 
faking it , is tobe mcaſured by all rhoſerhings we mentioned. 
For, neither are they wharenjoy vertne;, obliged roconrinne 1H 
liteynor they who ltve withour vertue todic , and/it is often the 
othice of a-, wile man, to part with his life, even when he is moth 
happy, it it may be done opperrunely,. which is ro live comvent- 
ently, ro nature. This they hold, thatto live happily, depends on 
opportunity ; for witdome commanderh ,.rhar a wiſeman, it ir- 
be required, ſhould pare with his life. W vice not ha- 
ving power to bring a cauſe of voluntary d , it is manifeſt, 
that the office eyen of fooles , who are likewiſe hor 9 , 10 
continue in life, if they are in the rer part of thofe rhin 
which we hold to be Cr —_—— And brakes as 
going out of lite and contin ning in it be alike myterable, nezcher 
doth continuance make his lite more to be avoided. We fay'not 
rherefore without cauſe, rhar they who enjoy mott narnralls , 
ſhould continue in lite, | 
Hitherrto it appertaines to know, that thc love of Parents to- 
wards their Cllldren ts the effect of nature, trom which begin- 
ning, we may track all markinde, as proceeding tron thence. 
Firit, by the figure and parts of the body , which declare , that 
nature carctully provided for procreation, Neirher can theſe 
ewoagrec, that nature orders procreation, and takes no care 
that thoſe which are procreated ſhould be loved : For even m 
beaſts the power of nature may be icen, whoſe care when we 
behold in bringing up of their young,, me thinks we heas thc 
Mm mmm very 
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yep diced mamreherdelke, Wherefore aswis:mariſeſt;thar 
wigabbor pain by narure;, ſo ir is likewi{e:apparen,thav we art 
—_— by nankze to love thoſe we have begorren.. 's 311io 


ence anriſtta a common natural! commendation of men a- 


4 men, :that it behooveth a man not w-ſecnratienate from 
manz for this very reaſon, becaute he is man, Bar, aMmong the 
parts of the- body, fome'are made only for themſelves; '& the 

eyes iand.cars; others aſſiſt gowards he uſe of the'other parts,” as 

gh trighes and hands: fo though ſome huge beaſts are born only 
.themfſclves; yer, that ſhett fiſh which 15 catled patuls pyims , 
andthe praneteres , to named from keeping its fhell , which ſhwit- 
wtitdelfe up ſocloſe, as if ivthught others 1s: Jook. ro rhem- 
ſebexas alſo Ants, Bbes, Storks , do ſomething;for the ſake of 

otaar.: Much ncerer is the conjur: tion'of mankinde, fo tharwe 
are:inclinedbynatureto' Conventions, Counidlls, Ciries, » - - 

e Cic, offic. 1. -}f VV hatfoever 'is produced upon tne cartiy is creared for 

the ule ofanany bur, menare generated tor aen-that rhey may 

ofit- ore: another. In thiswe ought to follow: natnre 'our 
ladiicrandes bring forth common bencfit ro the publick ; by 
mutuall offices , by.:giving , by recciving , by arts, by! -en- 
deavours , 2nd by faculiics , ro unite the tociety of man with 
man. - 1 ; af] = 

f ic, de fin, 3. © The world 15 governed by the power of God z {it is as it were, 

acommon: City oftnen: and Gods , and each of us'is a part of 
the world ;iwhence..t-followerh by nature z chat we ſhould 
prefer the common benefit before our own. | For as Lawes 
prefer uhe ſatery ofthe generall before that of any partichiler ; 
ſa a\good. and. wiſe man conformable to Law, not ignorant 
of. civ1ll. office ,. takerh:;more care for the benefit of the gene- 
rall;then of any partieular; or of tits owh. Nor is he who be« 

p_ his County mvreto be condemned , then he who de- 

s the common benefit or ſatcry. : Vhence- it followeth, 
= he 3s-to be commended who undergoeth death for the 
: -wealtty, and reacherh us, that ogr- Country is dea- 
rer to us, 'then-qprfelves... And becauſe rhat ſpeech is eſteemed 
innuman and wicked of thoſe who afhrm , they carc not when 
they are dead-if all. rhe earth were ſct. on fires it is certainly 
true, ti.at we are likewiſc to provide for thoſe who ſhall hereat- 
tcr be, even for their own fake. From this affe&gon of the ſoul, 
whence proceed Wills and commendations of fry perſons, as 
alſo, toraſmuch as noman will live ſolitary in a defarr , even 

with ttre greateſt abundance or plenty , it is caſily underſtood , 

that we are born for conjunttion, congregation, or naturall com- 

munitygwe are impelled by narure to benckit others the moſt that 
we can. All theſe are offices, chiefly by reaching and communi- 
cating the reaſons of prudcncc, fo that it is not caſte to finde one, 
who wi} not communicate to ſome other what he knoweth him- 

| {el{e. 
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ſelfe. Thus weare not only inclined to learn, but alſoto teach, 
And as it is given to Bulls by Nature,to fight even with Lyons,fog 
their heifers with great force & impetuotity;{o they who abound 
in wealth, and are able todoirt ( as is related oft Hereales and 
Bacchus ) arc incired by nature to preſerve mankind. Likewiſe ; 
when Japtter is ſtil'd Optemus and Maximus, Salatarts; ihoſpitalts , 
Stator,we hereby expreſle that the ſafety of mankind is under his 
ruition, But we cannot expcR; it we our ſelves are vile , abje , 
and negle&ed amongſt our ſelves, that we ſhould be dear to the 
immortall Gods;and loved of them. As therefore wee make uſe 
of our limbs, before that we have learnt for what cauſe of utility 
we have them, ſoare we conjoined and confſaciated amongtt 
our ſelves by Nature to civill community , whict-if it were 0- 
eherwiſe, neither would there be any room for Juſtice or good- 


neſle, 
Yet thobgh there are mutugll Chains betwixt man and man, 


man hath no common right with beaſts, | 5 by reaſon of our difi- g Liert. 


militude, as both Chryſippus azd Poſſidonius affirm ] for all other 
things ſaith (hryſſppus, were made for men and the Gods, bur 
they tor community and ſociery one with another , fo that men 
may make uſe of Beaſts for their benefit without doing any 
wrong. 

Morcover, ſince the nature of man is ſuch, that there is a cer- 
tain civill right betwixt him andall mankind; he who preſerverh 
that r1ghr,is juſt, who tranſgreſſeth it, unjuſt. But as in a Thea- 
ter, though ir be common , that room which a man fleth, is 
juſtly ſaid tobe his placez ſo this«civill right in a Ciryand the 
+ doth not repugne to the propriety of particular per- 
ons, Ys 
In order to the conſcrvation of all ſociety , conjunction, and 
dcarnceſſe betwixt man and man , emoltiments and detriments 
o91Niuare and Baguwerd, which benefit or hurt muſt be common a- 
1nonglit chem,and not only common but equall. Convenients and 
Inconvcnients, ®Xiwiuare 1114 $voxgnomare, muſt be common, bur 
not equail. Thoſe which bencfic or hurt, arc either good or 
i11,/and thercfore muſt neceſſarily be equall; convenient and in- 
convenient ate ranked amongſt the preferred and rejected, and 
therefore cannot be equall : Emoluments and derriments are 
common, but re&titudes and fins not common, 

Herein Friendſhip is requiſite, as being one of. thoſe things 
whici: benefit. Some affirtn;chat a good man ought to be as much 
concern'd for his friend as for himlielt 3 others, that every man 
ought to be moſt concern'd for himſelf. Yer theſe latter confeſle, 
that it is contrary to Juſtice , Whereunto we are born, to take a» 
way any thing from another, and aſſume it to our ſelves, 

Neither can friend(hip be contracted, nor Juſtice performed 

Mmmmm 2 fot 
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for private reſpeds and advantages , for then theſe advantages 


might overthrow and pervert them. Bur neither could Juſtice or 
friendſhipbe at all , unleſfe they were expetible in them(elves. 


Juſtice 15 by Narure ; it is contrary to a wile man, not only ro do' 
arinjury, bur even to hurt. Neither can it be right to injure thoſe: 
who are our friends, or have deſerved well of us; Equity cannot 
be ſeparated from Utility ; whatſoever is equall and' rolls like- 
wiſc hon, and reciprocally; whatſoever is honeſt, is equal and: 


bPanetius, who dilcourſed moſt accurately of Offices , propo-+ 


ſeth three kinds wherein men uſe to deliberate or conſult of Offi- 
ces. Firſt, whenghey doubr', whether that of which the queſtion 


is, be. honeſt or diſhoneſt, Secondly , whether it be profitablevr- 


unprofitable. Thirdly, if that which hath the ſhew of honeſty be 
repugnant to that which ſeems profitable. | 
i Next the Gods, we are to reveregce our Parents and Brethren, 


* As concerning the buriall, of Parents, Chry/ippus ſaith, it ought - 


to be done in the moſt {imple manner. For the body,as the Nails, 
tceth, or hair, thereof nothing pertaineth tous, and therefore 
ought not tobe uſed with any curioſity or reſpe&. Fleſh, if ir bee 
uſefu}l, ought to be converted into aliment ( though ir werea 
part of our own body, as the foot ) as is proper to it ; if uſeleſle, 
put under ground, or thrown into ſome remote place , without 
_ feſpet then wee have of our nailes or haire when cur 
Off. | 

! Concerning the Office of the Buyer, and the Seller, Diogenes the 
Babylonian , and Amtipater his Diſciple differ. Antipater holds 
that all muſt be laid open, that the Buyer be not ignorant of any 


thing that the Sellefknoweth ; _—_ that rhe Seller as far as. 


is appainted by civill Law, ought only to tell the faulrs, and to 
conceal the reſt, for as much as he in {clling deſireth to ſell ro his 
beſt advantage. | 


Hecator-in his ſixth Book of Offices, is full of theſe queſtions, as | 


whether a good man tn a dearth may" give over houſt*keeping. He diſ- 
putes it on both fides, but cobcludes that the office 15 dirced ra- 
ther by profit then humanity. 

He queſtions,whether if at Sea, a Ship be to be disburthen'& by the 
cafitng out of ſomthing, we ſhould rather caſt guer-board a-horſe of great 
price, or aſlave worth little, In this caſe , private intereſt leads one 
way, humanity another. 

If a fool 12 aſhipwrack catch hold of a plank, may a wiſe man wreſt 
it frombim if he cas > Heſaith , hce may nor, tor it is injurious. 


What may the Maſter of the Shippez May not he take his 


own 2 No no more then he may- throw a Paſſenger out of the 
Ship, becauſe it is his own, into the Sea. For untyll they come 
to the place to which they are bound,the Ship is not the Maſters, 
but the Paſlcngers, | what 
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What if two $ hipwrack'd perſons light upon one plank, axd both pluck 
at ir, ſhould one gre tt over to the other 2yc$3 but ro.him,j who, it is 
more expedient, ſhould live, cither for hjs,own ſake or the Com; 
mon-wealth, But whar.it theſe be alike.jn both > There will be 
tio contention, bug either as it, were by lot,,or mication\;with the 
lager: ( iuoco della more.) ong will give place tothe other, ' 

at if a Father rob Temples, undermine the publick treaſury,ſbould 
the $0n reveal it to the =. <44agr ? It were, .a great wickednefle. 
On the contrary, he ought to detend his Father , if he be called 
into-queſtion. Bur is not our Country before all Offices >, yes , 
bur it is for the good of our Country to have Citizens piousto 
their Parents, . EEE Coon OE abt oe 
_ What f a Father ſhould aim at poſſeſſson of the,7 yranny, or. endeavour 
to betray rs Country, ſball the Sox keep his Counſel! > He ſhall beſeech 
him not to doit, It that prevail not , heſhall accuſe him, yea, 
threaten; and laſtly, if the matter ſhall rend tothe deſtruction of 
the Country, he ſhall preterre the ſafety of the Country before 
that of his Father, bY 4 

If a wiſe man recetue Counterfeit money for good, if afterwards hee 
know it to be counterfett money, maybe payit where:be ops any thing for 
good? Diogenes lalth he =_ Antipater, that he may not, + * 

If a man ſell wine that will not lat, and knowt to be ſuch, ought hee 
to declare it or no 2 Diogenes thinks he is not obliged, 4ntipater con- 
ccives a good man muſt, Theſe are as it'were caſes of Contro- 
verſie amongſt the Stoicks, 4 


— 


GHAP. XIV. 
Of Preteroffices. 


8 A Severy perfect Office in a rational Creature is 4 ReQitude, agyes. 
Ava alwaies compleat in all numbers3 ſo every Preter- 
office ih a rationall creature isa fin, A fin us that which is done - 
contfary to rightreaſon, or in which ſomthing of Othce- is -omit- 
ted by a rationall Creature, ® A good deed 1s the command of b 7lut.de e- 
the Law.Sin the prohibition of the Law. Hence it is that the Law 4" Sic. 
forbiddeth fools and mad men many things,bur preſcribeth them 
nothing, becauſe they arc not capable of doing any thing wel. 
© All (inns are —_ » 4s being a reſiſting of the:will of the « g,z. 
Gods. The Gods leve Vertue and irs works ; they hate vice and 
its works. Every fin therefore diſpleaſeth them, and conſequent- 
ly is impicty. | 
4 All fins are equall (ſo Chryſippus in the firſt of his morall - _ re: 
forfrone, and Perſeus, and Zeno) though not alike , for they flow” ; 
rom one fountain, as it were of vice, and the judgment 1s the 


{ame 


ZENO. 
ſame inall, but by the externall obje& by which thar judgment 
is tnade, they are rendred unlike, That they are equall 1s evidenr 
from this: If there be nat one truth more truth then another, nor 
one falſhood more falſhood then another , neither is one deceit 
moredeceit then another, nor one ſin more fin then another, He 
who is diſtant from Canobus a hundred furlongs , and he who is 
diſtant but one furlong, are both alike not at Cano#us : fo he who 
+ fins more, and he who lefſe, areborh alike nor in the right way. * 

Yet, though fins are<quall ,: there axe ſome differences in 
them, foraſmuch as ſome proceed from an obdurat incurable af- 
fecion , ochers from an affe&ion not obdurat nor incurable. 
And though every lie is equally a lic , yer all men do nor lie e- 

* qually; but, every fin is equally fin , for every {tn conſiſteth in 

lying. Thus Chryſippes, Perſeus, and Zeno: But Heraclides of T ar- 
þ _ to Antipater , and Athenodorus hold , that fins are une- 
quall, | 
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@ CHAP. XV. 


Of wiſe or vertnons Perſons . 
. Paradoxes. 


T Here are ( accotding to Zexo) two kinds of men, the wiſe of 
vertuous, and the vicious. The wiſe make uſe of vertue 
through the whole courle of their life, the vicious of vice. 

a Senent 2 Ot the wiſe there arc two ſorts , one in perfe&ion conſum- 
mate z the otherin progreſſion, _— Of tlic firſtare theſe 

Þ Cic. in Laere, following paradoxcs to be underſtood; ® not that the Stoicks 

c Nxintil. lib, poſitively _ affirm there ever was ſucha one in nature (tor © Zeno, 

bb, (leantbes, and Chryſippus were great and venerable perſons, yet, 
did not attain the height of human nature ) but, that ſuch a one 
might poſhbly be, ; . 

"HA * A wiſe man is void of paſſion , for he cannor fall. There is ano- 
ther kinde of perſon _ of paſſion likewiſc, a wicked man that 
1s obdurate and inflexible. 8, 

6 Loere] © A wiſe mans void of pride , honour and diſhonour are alike 

- to him. There is another kinde of perſon void of pride, a wic- 
ked 'man, equally inclinable to diſhonour as ro honour. 

f Laert, Sth. *© Amiſemants auſtere, for he neither ſpeaketh for complai- 
ſance, noradmitterh any rhing ſpoken in that kinde, There is 
another ſort of auſtere perſons, which reſemblg ſoure wine, not 
ftt for drinking, bur for medicines only. | 

g Leert, 5 A wiſe man 1sſiccere , for he taketh care, that he be not 
thought better then he is, by reaſon of ſome ſpecious ſhow, and 
withall to exprefſe whatſoever good he bath, without any Rhe- 


coricall gloſle. : 
A 
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ponnns [gr Sith all cage gocording to Verne. moi cob 5 Lean, Sub 


21% iee@ mad ;yer fomtimmes fBrange Phantaſies May & Lur:, 
uetirbeto (din rh through lncholy prune ler accouling 
to the reaſon of cligibles/buTpraternagnzall, 1:11 [{1c/ A 
-2X1.F minis neu} grivtea; torgriet, according ro: Aplledo-n mY 
rylis Ai onal contrattion of rthe'Soul., 7 36: - . 

(23 2 Siſe many divine; for be hath God with: bimſelfs, aa” ** 
_ ed _=_ is an Atheiſt. An Acheift israken two waies, for:bim 

Etfiehly re-the Gods, and for. him who yeth there 

bo no Wy R__— all wicked men do nor. . *.&i MAg, 45 n St. 
jousbecaufe he doth allthings accorqing to: VieeA 
roVerrue and ke-who hath onexice.habhall, He ts an 
20 thE4Gdds, tor emvmniry i ische diſcord of lifez. a5 amjty-is 
Th rd. The wicked diffcrs from the Gods i inks: courle:of 
dA thicrefor&is an-Encmy to themsfor t count 41L cheir 
Enemies who arc contrary to them.” /The wickfidiare contrary 
__ good, Gas good, therefore: DW are Enemjes ro 


? \* wiſbwad ie religious; Ge he is ekilfull i in \all dine rites. Re- 0 Laert. 


Hpion' is the Science of divine worthip... Hee {acrificerh. tothe 
Gods ,- anciyure , ccammng all ; myboly and —_ in —_— 


- LL wiſe” man only #5 4 Prieſt F hea is in $actifices twk- P Larrr, 
neſſe of of the Temple, expiarions , aud vcher things ptoper to the 
A Sn » 1k 
4 A wiſe man only is a Prophet , endued with the Science of thofe qis1. 
s which are communicated by Gads. or Demons. which belong 
Shimane Ife.In him therefore arc all kinds of IRE. as 
wal by dteams; birds;atidorher chings.. * - | 
* A wiſe man reverenberl and lover bus Parents and avakres, Lex r Laert. 
5, He hath likewiſe an innate love of his Children, which 


Tthe'vicions hath.nor. x L's 

A wiſe man ought to apply himſelf to ſome ce in the Commonse & 
faccordng ro Chryfppes) unlſ nſelſo ſame of div crteds For hc will 

ke orors e— VermCand uppreſle Vice, * eſpecially inchoſe Com- r $19, 
monwealchs which are By from perfection. Hee.onght ro make 
Laws, inſtru& men, preſcribe rules, To which is oppolire , ſtudy 
of populariry,fpecious deccit, preſcription of things unproficable, 


Which are not competible to a wiſe man. 
* 4 wrſe man #ught to marry ( as Zenon h& Common-wealth ) ul aert- 
that he may have Chitdren; Pe None cane 
_ * A wiſe map doth 3:0t opiniona'e or think;but belicve or know,for x 1.7; 
h©never aſſents to any falſity. ? Ignorance i is an infirm aſſent ; y & to 


he thinks all firmly; There are two kinds of opinion , _ an 
ent 
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' aſſent, torhings not compichended z:uhe. other a weak, beliefe. 
+ Neither of theſe are in a wiſe man , for he_neyer! 
Gur cotnprehenſion, and then alwaicsfirtaly, for; agghing 


| ©. With 
d then alwaie fhiing 4s. hid- 
den from him otherwiſe:he might have'a talle opinion, Theres 
: fore he isnovgg ditfident. Faith 1s proper. 19.4 wile, many, far it is 
3 firm exiſtimarion. A Scicnce is a firm;habijt, thergtore a, wis- 
ked man doth neither know nor behicvc. 6 TY 


"$6.0" « _ OT 7 4 $48 «a1 (3 
z Leert-Cid. be © -*. Mprrſerman muſt imitate the: Cynichs ;\ tor Cynicill | . ago 
4p 3 reſt way for vercue , 28 Apol/odorns in bis Buuck:,5. NerS lay s 
» +... @ wiſe man ought to «continue in has. SeR >: ifake have becn 
'thereofz bur if he have not, not to enter ind94hs ;;-; -; 11 11 1, 
b Laert. 4 b A | | may upon occafien cat maps fleſh, Of.this | & 
. M.--1 0:1 F.3.4 |. SQaelW : 23x WL LIN 
4 Lent, ch 3} Fe may only is. free, the wicked are. ye+.3:for liber f 
:theipower of doing accarding to.our& Ld, J Servichae 

is'a privation of the power ot doing; agcerding toogr, Own. j 
_— TR * ape} eninade Which mbls in 
ſubjc&ion;-athird in bei $d and lubjeteg,, to whichs 
OO = «pra 
dLeert. _.. 9. 4 wiſe mas bly is a King: For Monarchy is a principality ſub- 

i ordinate to none , which only conſiſts in the wile , as Chrypp 

in his trearife, '7bat Tei ſed words properly. For. (faith ne) a 
-Prince. mult: know: borh. good and bad , which none of.. the 
e Stob, wicked knoweth. © Dominion and the kinds thereof, Monarchy, 
Magiſtracy, General Admiralty, and the like, arc only pro- 
per-to a-wiſe man; [1 re the wiſc- only command, ti;ough 
not atually, yer potentially. | i4750, 314 10-31%: 
fLen. * 4 wiſe man only is proper to be a Maziſtrate, Judge, and Orategr'; 

. but not any of the wicktd.; y 1443. A 
Lertt. * 5 A.wiſemas is veidof ſin; fog he $annor fall into errour;  » 
_ { Dd 4 miſe mans znncent, and uninjurious , for he cannot hurt Et- 
3 Stob, ther himſclfe or others , ' nor receive, nor do any injury : For, 


injury.is @ twrtfull injuſtice , which.is nor _competible ro a wiſe 

man, although he may be.unjuſtly afſaplied: for be haying with- 

, himſclte all good and verzue, is not;capable of vice or 
me. | 


k Leere. Sb. | * A wiſe man 1s not mercifull, rior patdons any »: rcmitting, no- 


1 Latif. 


thing of the. puniſhments , inflited by Law, as knowitg them to 
be proportioned to , not.excceding the offence ,.and that who- 
ſoever ſinnerh, ſinneth out of his own wickednefſe:. A:wiſe man 
therefore is not benign, for he who 3s benign, nutjgares the ri- 
= of Juſtice , gnd conccives the puniihmegits inflited by 
Law tobe greater then they ought : But, a wileman knowern 
the Law to be good , or a right reaſon ,, gmmandung what 1s tp 

. be done, and what not. Fas wiv 
1 A wiſe man nothing woraers at thoſe things which ſeem Parade- 
 wxall, as (harcy's Cave , the ebbing and flowing of the Sea , and 
hor ſprings, and ebullitions of fre, —_ 


— 
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| 


4.niſe map, nill nit live in a deſart,, for he is communicative m Leert. 
by narure, and ptaRtick , and will undertake excrciſe to ſkreng- 
then his body. 1 ar (6 -,-*:11:t:th 10 

" A wiſe map will pray , requeſting goed things of the GodsJj:as a Leert, 
Poſſidontus afkrmes, th his firlt of Othices,. and Hecaton in his thiry 
rcenth of Paradoxes. - JOTTH” eng ol 

® A wiſe mas oply is a friend : Friendſhip is only atnongſt the o Leer, $1. 
wiſe, for inthem only is an unanimity as to things that concert 
life and commanteys ſo as our ftiends may make uſe of them as 
freely, as we ourſelves, Ynapiney is the Science of common 
—_ A friend, is Cxpetible 1n himſelfe. 2 of friends is a 
Bogd. but, amongſt the wicked, there is no friendihips for friend» 
thip being reall and nor faigned, ir is, impoſſible ir ſhould confi 
Without taith and conſtancy. Bur, inthe. wicked:, there -is infi- 
dclity, and inconſtancy, and hoſtility, and therefore not friend- 
ſhip, bur ſ6rhe extetnall connexjons, whereby neceſhity;or opi- 
nion ties them together. = | | 
©. V A wiſe maj doth all things well, as we ſay 5. all Pipes play the p Lev: 
Iſmenian tune well. 4 He doth all things wiſely, temperately, 45% 
prudently , modefily, and. according to the- other vercues , 
throughout the whole coutſe of his life A wicked man doth all 
amiſle, ſinning in the whole coutle of his life, inconſtant by na- 
ture, 'often grieved by his own ill ations, wretched and trou- ' 
bled, for as much as he is vexed at the thing 'done, ſo much is 
he angry at himſelf for being the Auchor ot it. 

* A wiſe man loveth (© Vertuouſhy ) thoſe, whoſe beauty expreſſe their * Lan. Cic. 
#1nward vertue, Thus Zeno , Chryſippus , and Apollodorss affirm. 4h & bs. 2: 
For lave is an impulſion of benevolence , raiſed from beauty , 
which love is not of conjunction, buitgt friendſbip. For this 
reaſon , Zeno, though he were in love with Thraſonides , a young 
woman that'\was in his power, yet, ſuppreſYd his affe tion be- 
cauſe ſhe was averſe from. him. This Chxyſippus calls the love of 
fricndſhip,it is no way diſcommendable.tor beauty is the flower 
of vertue. | : 

* A wiſe man upon. ocraſion will die voluntarily tor his Country t rt. : 3 
and friends; or, incaſe he be ſeized by ſome exceſſive pain, loſfe 
of his ſenſes, or incurable diſeaſes. 

u A wiſe man is Ges, for he compaſſeth that which is propo- u $2, 
ſed; «&&, for he is cvery way augmented ; v4wre, for he hath 
attained the juſt height of wifdome z v6, for he is invincible, 
and in{uperable. The wicked are the contrary. 

* * A wiſeman profiteth the wiſe, and is ora 5 profited by all the x Sto. 
wiſe, though not friends of acquaintance, for betwixt them there 
1s a concord and community of goods , and he who benefiterh 
another, benefiteth likewiſe himſelfe, A wicked man neither 
conferrcth nor receiverh benefits ; for one is ro moye towards 
ycrtue, the other is to be moved towards vyertue;, 

| ' Nnnnn YA 
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3-1T-A wiſe "man 15 @ good Occonomift , Saltull ro acquire wealth. 


iſt is 4 habu ative, and contemplarivein the buſineſſe 
of a tamily, Oeconomy is the ordering of expences , works, 'and 
53 the Scienee-of. acquiſition i, & reaſon whereb: 


| wealth is attained ,' which ſome account ini ndiffetents , others 


ood. But no wicked man is a good Occonoiniſt ; ſince only a 


in A 
-.; » Wie manknowerh from” whence , how , and how targain may 


z Stob, 


a Stob, 


-: *'4 riſe maz only is perfect, for he wanterh no'vertue 3 a wic- 
ked man is4mperte&;,for he hath no vegtue,” Therefore the 
wiſe are alwaies happy , RG es fon ;-ony By pi- 
nefle, according to ( » differs nothing from that of God , 
horis keſſe crenible, Toe wicked partake of no good , becauſe 
verve and that which partakes thereofis good, andrhofe things 
which are convenient and —_ are proper only to the wiſc, 
as the contraries tothe wicked, 5 ee + 

* A wiſe mans only rich; for good is true riches; and ill rrue 


-- 7 poverty: & wicked man is poor,. not having the means to become 


k St25, 


- rich. 31 


£ 
" . 
® 


- Þ A miſe mants only obedient 3 the wicked can neither obey nor 
command, 1 :- | 
© eAwiſe than only is honourable y for honour is the reward of 
yertue, the wicked wanting this, are juſtly diſhonourable. 
: 1.4 miſe |mazt only is ingenuous and noble , according ro ſome of 


the Stoicks z bur,others deny it, referring theſe not tonarure , 


: | but inftitucion only , according ro the proverb, Cuſtome is a 
* fecond Nature, So that ingenuity is an habirof nature or inſti- 


tutionapt to verruez Nobility is a habit of deſcentor inſtitution, 
Apt to-vcrtne, S 

.* © A wiſe mants pleaſing, perſwaſive, opportune, and ſincere 3 for he 
15 ExPert in every thing, affable in converſation , and helpfull to 
the publick: The wicked are the contrary. | 
i + A miſe may 38 the beſt Phypcras, for he hath confidered his con- 
ſtitution, and thoſe thangs-which are oy ae for his health. 


5 «A iſe manmay lanftully part with bis lefe, the wicked cannot, 


becauſe in their lite they never acquire vertue, nor eſchew vice. 


Bur lite and death are limited by offices, and their contraries. 

b 4 wise man nill accept of Empire, and cohabit with Prences ; but 
not unlefſe he perceive it may be done without danger, and ro' 
much advantage. | 


i A wiſe mas: never hyeth; for he who ſpeaketh a falſhood is not 


- properly ſaid to lic, unleflc it be with intent ro deceive. A lie 


may be uſed many waics withour affent, as in War againſt cne- 
mics, or in the like neceſſity, 

. k A miſe man neither decerueth, noy ts decerted, fothe never fin- 
reth, he uſeth nor his fight, hearing, or any other ſenfe ill - He 
15 not ſuſpicious , nor repenteth , for both theſe ate proper to 

tallaci- 
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fallacious aſſent, He can no way be chang'd or erre; or opinio- 
nate. | 
' 4 wiſe max only (though not all wile men) is happy #7 (nldrens 1 Steb, + 
:n old age, in death. | 

4 wiſe max doth nothing tontrary to bss appetite, tor all ſuch m Smb. 
things are done with a privation, and nothing adycrſe unfore- 

{cen happenerh to him.® Bur in the primitive time , there was a gws. 
{ome wile man that did not deſire or wull any thing, becauſe thar 

thoſe things which were then preſent , were not ſufficient to be 
required by him. | 

. ® Awiſeman is meth , for meckneſle is a habit whereby things *** 
are done meekly, not breaking forth into Anger. 

P A wiſe man 1s peacefull and _ Modeſty 15 the Science of de- Þ Stob, 
cent motion 3 tranquillity the order of natural motions.The con- , 
trary to theſe are {cen in the wicked. 

1 4 wiſe man is free from all (alumny ; he calumniates none, and 4 5% 
15 not calumniated by any ; for Calumny isa lying impurartion of 
tained friends, to which the wiſe are nor liable , for they arc 
true friends ; the wicked arc, for they are feigned. 

* A wiſe man delayeth r0tbinz, for deldy is an omifhon of Office * 515. 
through ſlothfulniefle,of which Heſiod 


Nothing deferre a year, a month, a day, 


He fughts aginſt himſelf that doth delag. 


CA wiſe man canenly incite, and be 1ncited to Vertue , a fool cane 1, 
not, for he negleGeth precepts, and goeth no further then tne 
words, not procceding to Ation. A wicked man is not detirous 
co hear or learn, as not berng capable by reaſon of his imprudence 
of what is rightly {aid 3 whence ir followeth, that he can neuttier 
be inciced nor incite to Vertue, He that is capable to be incited, 
or to incite, mult be prepared by Philoſophy, which is not com- 
petible ro a wicked man, for he who diligently hearerh Philofa- 
phers, is not prepared to Philoſophy, but ne who expreſſerh heir 
dodrine in their life and actions. Ttiis no wicked man can do, for 
he is prepoſleſs'd by Vice: It he ſhould be incired , Vice would 
pull him backs but none thar 1s vicious incited to Verrue, as none 
tick to health, 

. * Euerymicked man is an exile, wanting Lam aud Country, for both * $198. 
theſe are good. That a City or Country is good,Cleaathes proverh 
thus. If therebe a habirartion,where thoſe , who fly for tuccour , 

find juſtice, it is good, but a City is ſuch a habiration, therefore 

a City is good. A City is taken three waies, for a habicarion, for 

a convention of men, and for both, In the rwo latter {ignificati- 

ons it 15 called good. 

% Every wicked man is raftich, for ruſticity is ignorance of Laws u Sus. 
and civill manners. A wicked man refuterh to live according ro 


Law, and is hurrtfull as a ſavage Beaſt, 
Nnnnn 2 = A 
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. ® 4 wicked man is tyrannical,cruell, violent, and1njunions, when- 
ſoever ue gets an occaſion. * = 
? 4 wicked mar: is ungratefull, not obliging nor requiting 3 for he 
doth nothing by Friendſhip. ; 
* 4 wicked man is uot prrſeLerant, for perſeverance is the 


Science of obtaining our purpole, not bcing deterred by 


labour. 


' 2 4 wicked man is not capable of the yight of donation, Donation is 
the goedbefiowing of eſtimation 1, bur nothing that is good is 
competible to the wicked, OR. . 

- b Every wicked man is mn with bus wickedneſſe , which wee 
may perceive not ſo much by his diſcourſe, as ations, which 
ſhowes that hes carricd on to wickednefle, 


— —— 
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THIRD PART. 


CHAP.1I 
PHTSICK, and the parts thereof. 


* TYHYSICK is divided into theſe places ; Of Bodes, Of Princs- 
. I” ples,Of Elements, Of Gods, of Place, Of Vacuum : thus elpeci- 
ally ; but generally into three places ; Of the world, Of Elements , 
Hitiologick of Cauſes. 

Thar concerning the Y7orldis divided into two parts; whereof 
one, Contemplation, is common alſo to the Matizemarticks, con» 
cerning fixed ſtars and Planers ; as whether ttie Sun be of the 
ſame magnitudeas he appcars to be, and wheti:er tne Moon be ſo 
likewiſe; of their periods and the like 3 * The othcr contemplati- 
on proper only to Phyſick, ro enquire into tie ſence of tucle z 
whethcr the Sun and Stars conſiſt of matter and torm,z whether 
generate or ingenerate, whether animare or ina;.imate, whether, 
corruptible or incorruptible, whether govern'a by Providence 
or the like, p 

The place concerning Cauſes is likewiſe twofold; whereof one, 
Contemplation, is common alſo ro medicinall di{quititions , 
whereby they enquire concerning the principall part ot rhe ſoul, 
and hols enings which arc produced 1n the toul & ſeed,and the 
like. The othcr is likewiſe uſurped by the Mathemarticks, as, in 
what manner we ſce, what is the caule of the viſuall Ho 5 

w 
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How ate madeClouds, Thunder, Rainbows, Halo's ; Comets and 
che like. 
CHAP. 1I. 
Of Bodies. 
© JAturall Philoſophy brancherh into two pats, of Cotpore- | 
N alls and mens an_ Lo | Sn dan ns = T_ 


| 9 
A body is that which doerh or ſufficeth ; * It is the {ſenſe with b Luer. 
eſſence. or ſubſtance , and finite :< whatſoever is, is a body, for « pur. ways.) 


whatſoever is, cither doeth ot ſuffercth. ; Ftoic. 
« Principles are Bodics void of form. Fs 
Elements arc bodics erdued with form. 
© Cauſes are corporeall, becauſe they are ſpirits. os lur. plac. 
0.1, 11s 


fQualitics are Corporeall, for they ate ſpirits, and acriall in- 
eentions, Which affe the parts of all ilings, generated with — —_ 
form and figure. | 

8 Vertues, Vices, Arts, Memory, Phantaſies, AﬀeCtions , Ap- g Plu. con, 
prion, Aﬀents , ate bodics,cxiſting in the Supteam part of the _ —_ 
Soul. BE 

® The Soul is a Body, becauſe it maketh us to be living Crea- þ, ga. xp.1r3. 

turcs. 

| Night and day are bodies, I Phe, 

k Voce is a body , for it maketh that which is heard ; ina k Ler. 
word, whatſocver is, is a body and a ſubje&, ( 'for the Stoicks 1 org. «3 
take away intelle&uall ſubſtances , affirming all things that are, 
wy be comprehended by ſenſe ) onely differences are not ſub- 

nt. - | 

" Aſolid body ( according to Apollodorus ) is diviſiblethree m £ jert. 
waics, into length, breadth,and Jepeh. 

A ſuperficies is the terme of a body, or that which hath onely 
_ and breadrh, but no depth; thus Poſſidonivs. 

Aline is the terme of a Superficies,or a length without breadth, 
that which hath length only. 

A point is the terme of a line, or the leaſt mark. . : 

; A body is diviſible into infinite, yer it conſiſtera nor of infi- a5, zhyſ.c9 
nite bodies. 


em 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of Principles. 
, TH place concerning bodies is divided into two green » a Senec, Fþ 79. 


into thoſe which produce, and thoſe which are produced, 
" the firſt Principles, the ſecond Elements. Prin- 


IOO 
b Letrt. 


c Larrt. 


dSen, Ep. 65. 


e Ibid, 


f Cic. 


g LaHant.7. 3. 
h Laert, 


i Steb, Phyſ. 1. 
26, 


a I art 
bStob.Phbyſ.14. 


c Laert, 


d Laert, 
ce Stob, Phy. 14. 
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dPrinciples and Elements diffcr : Principles are ingenerate, 
corral Elements ſhall periſh by conflagration.. Mopreo- 
ver, Principles are bodies, and void of form; Elements have 
forme. y 

© Thereare two principles of-all things , the Agent, and the 
Patient : The Patient isa ſubſtance void of quality, called Mat- 
ter: the Agent is the reaſon which is in the Matter, God. 
 * Matter is ſluggiſh, a thing ready for all rhings, but will ceaſe 
if none move it. The Cauſe , rhar is, the Reaſon , tormeth matr- 
ter, and moldeth it which way he pleaſcth , out of which he 
produceth various works. There mult rherefore be ſomething 
out of which a thing is made, and alſo by whichit is made: This 
is the Cauſe, that Matter. © The Cauſe or ative Reaſsn is 
God. ; 

fIn the Agent there is power, inthe Patient a certain matter 
[ or capacity,] and in both , both z for matter jt ſ{elfe could not 
coherc, if it were not kept together by a powef, nor that power 
without ſome matter; torthere is nothing, which is not com- 

lled to be ſomewherc. 

$ Both theſe, God and the World , the Artiſt and his wotk , 
they comprehend within this terme , Nature , as if nature were 
God mixed through the World. * Sornetimes they call that na- 
ture which containeth the World , ſometimes that which gene- 
tarcth and produceth things upon the earth. 

The Agent is, as we ſaid, called the Cauſe. * A Cauſe, ac- 
cording to Zeno, is that, by which there is an effet, which is 
nota Cauſe; or, as Chyſippus, the reaſon of the efte&; or, as 
Poſſidomius, the firſt Aurhor of a thing. A Caulc js a body, a not- 
Ciuſe a Categorem. Ir is itnpoſſible rhat the cauſe being aſſign- 
ed, the cffc& thould nor be preſent , which is ro be underſtood 
thus : The Soule is the Cauſe through which we live, Prudence 
the Cauſe by which we are wiſe, Ir is impoſſible , that he who 
hath a Soulc ſhould not live , or he who harh Prudence ſhould 
not be wife. 


YC 
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CHAP. Iv. 
| Of Matter. 


a py ſubſtance of all [* qualitative } beings is firſt Marrer, 
according to Zeno and Chryſippus, in his firit of Phyſicks. 

© Matter 15 that of which' every thing is made, it hath two 

names, #oi«.Subſtance, and 9s, Marter, Subſtance is of all things 
in generall, Matter of particulars. 

* Univerſall matter is | © according to Zeno, wholly eternall, ] 

not admitting, as (þryſippus ſaith, cncreaſe or decreaie; 

N | f Patticu- 
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f Particular mdtter admitreth augmentation, and diminution F Leer. 
$ for it remaiieth nut alwaies the lame, but is ſeparated and 5**791-14 
mixcd, foithar, according xo Chyſippas , irs parts perith by {cpa-: 
ration, and exiſt by muruall miſtion. Burthoſe who call fice,' 
aire, water, and carth, Matter , afſert nor a thing void of forme , 
bur of a body. 

+ Matter 15 a body , | "and finite. } Paſidereas ſaith, riat the hows, phy ra, 
ſubſtance and marrer of the Univerſe is void of zuality and i Leer. 
form, in as much as itharh not a cercain figure and quality in it 
ſolfez bne ir is alwaies ſcen in ſome figure and qualiry, But, the | 
ſubſtantiall nature of the Univerſe, differs from magter intenzi- 
E_ 0 

Marrer is paſſible, for if it were ummurable, things could nox * Le. 
be penerated of ir. Hence-itfollowerh , thar it is diviſible into 
infinue 3 yer, it ſelfe; as Chryippas {aith , ir nor infinite, for no« 
chingrhar is diviſible is infinare, bur matter is continuous, 

't Through this matter, Zeno affirmech , char the reaſon of the 1 5106. plyſ. 4, 
World, which ſome call Fate, is diffuſeg as ſeed. 


A—_ — * 
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CHAP. V. 


(CV: this matter was made the world. The Wotld hath ſeve- 

rall ations, wou&, the World , 7d *«v, the All; 7s, the 

rim , " , Jour de Wer Firſt, for God rag a Lear » 
ſelfe, who is properly qualifted with all Eflence, incorrupt1 | 
and.ingencrate; who f med the Univerſe afrer a ccrrain =_y 

of time, who reſolved all nature into himfelfe , and again gene- 

raccd it our of himfelfe, Secondly for the ſtarry Ornament : and 

thirdly chat which confifts of both. 

b The 4l/, Td wv, is one way taken, as Apollodoras ſaith, for the y, cr, 
World, and anothet way for the Syſtem of the World , and the 
vacuity bepag ir. The World is finite, the vacuity infinite. 

« Thus likewiſe they diftinguiſh berwixt *9 wiv, and vIdaee ; < Srb. Flyf- 
+, includeth alſo an infinite vacuity, in which the world is : ** *# 
rihs, fjgnifics the world withour thar vacuity , which neither 
is increaſed nor diminiſhed; bur its parts are ſometimes ex- 
tended , ſometimes contrafted. Itbegan from the carth as irs 
center, for the center is the beginning of a Circle. 

«The world is that which 1s properly qualired with the ef- 4 Left. 
ſence of all things; or, as © Chryſzppus and ' Puſidonivs define it , « 516. c. 24, 
a Syſtem of Heaven and Earth , and of the natures therein cons f Zerr. 
tained; or a Syſtem of God and Men, and of all things that were 
made tor them. | 

s The world was made by God, for if ( faith Chryſippas ) one g Life dei 


rs dei. cap. 19. 


be any thing which produceth ſuch things , as Man, though in- 
dued with'reaſon, cannot. produce , that ( doubtleſſe ) is greater 
and ſtronger, and wiſer then man, But a Man cannor —_— the 
Coleſtiallrhin s, thereforc that which made them, tranſcendeth 
man, in Art,Counſell, Prudence, and Power, and what can that 
be. but God > - "SELF 
k Ciz.de nat... *® The World was made for thoſe animare eflcrices which have 
_ the uſe of Reaſon, rheſe are the Gods and men, then. whom no- 
_ "* thing 15 better. ' All _ of which it conſiſteth, and which it 
5 produceth within it ſelte, are accommodated to the uſe. of 
Man. a | 
k Laert. The World was made in this manner; * Godin the begi 
beingaloneby himlelf, convertedall ſubſtance (which according 
' to Zexo was hre ) firſt intoair, theninto Water. And as inthe 
Plant the ſeed is contained ; ſo God, who is the prolifick reaſon 
of the World, left {uch a feed in the hunudity, as might afford 
caſic and apt matter for the generation of thoſe things chat were 
to be produced, R t1 | 
1Lierts Stob. !Zenoaddeth, that one part tending downward , was con- 
7 yſ. cap. 20+ denſed into Earth, another part remained partly water, and 
p_ , being exhal'd, air, of a particle of which air flaſhed our 


m Stob, Phyſs ® Cleanthes deſcribeth it in this manner, The Univerſe being ſer 

cap. 29.4 on fire, the midle part thereof firſt ſetled downwards, then the 
next parts by little and little were quenched. Thus the Univcrſi 

deing wet, the extream fire, (che midle part oppoſing it) f} prand 

upward, and began the coſtitution of the World, and the revo- 

lution of this conſtitution ſhall never end, For as the parts of eve- 

thing are art certain times produced of Seed 3 ſo the parts of 

the Univerſe ( amongſt which are living Creatures and Blanrs ) 

are produced in their ſeaſons 4 and as ſome reaſons of the parts 


are mixed together in the ſeed, which being compoled, are again 
diſſolved; ſo of one are all things made; and agatn, 'of one is all 
compounded by an equall etuall revoJution. 
n Laert-. " The World 1s One, of rhe fame corporeall ſubſtance, and 
of 2 Sphzzricall figure, for this is of all figures moſt apr for moti- 
on. Tis Zero, Chryſippus, Peſſidonrws, and others, ole 
o Laert. ® The World is Prone in an infinite incorporeall vacuiry , 
pPls pl, Which is beyondit, circumfuſed abour it, ? into which the world 
3 bil. 2.9. ſhall be diſſolved by conflagration. The World is finite, the va- 
q- \=-Pl.  cuity infinite; yer 4 Pcfſidortus faiths It is no more then will ſuffice 
#529, for the reſolution of the World, when ir ſhall periſh. * By his 
$toic.. argument they confute the motion of Aromes downward; intro- 
duced by Epicure, for in that which Is infinite, there arc no locall 
differences of high or low. 
The world is not heavy, becauſe the whole fabrick thereof 
conliſteth of heavy and light Ekements, and, being placed in the 
midſt, whithex ſuch bodcs tend, ut keepeth its place. In 
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'Inthe World there is no vacuity, but it is compleatly one, \ Leert. 


for.that neceſſitates a conſpiration and harmony , berwixt Ce- 
leftialls and Terrcſtrialls, | $29xf 


The World only is * ſelf-ſufficient, becauſe it alone hath all « Plur.conrre. 
in it ſelf, whereof it ſtandeth in no nced. Of it (clf 1t 1s nouriſh- ##- 


ed and augmented > whercas the parts are tranſmured and con- 
verted into one another. 


The World is a * perte& body , the parts of the World Are u Plut, cont. 


not perfctt; becauſe tlicy are refpeCtive to the whole ; and not of 9Mic- 


themſelves. The Univerſe is by Nature apt to moveir ſelf imall 


parts, to contain,pteſerve,and not break; difſolye and burn ir ſelf, 


wie Univerle ſendingand moving the ſame point, and the parts 
rhercof having the ſame motion trom the Nature of the body. 


Like it is that chis firſt ngption is naturally proper to all Bodies, 


namely, to encline rowards the midſt'of the World, confiderin 
the World moveth ſo in regard of it felt; and the parts likewiſe, 
in that they are pares of the whole, 


* The World is a living Creature, rationall , animate and in- x Leer. 


tellcftuall ( ſo Chryſippus, Apollodorus and Piſſidontus ) and hath an 
animare ſcnſible eſſence. For a living Creature is more excellent 
then that which is not a living Creature; but nothing is more ex- 
cellent then the World, therefore rhe World is a living Crea- 
ture. That it is animate is manifeſt from our Soul, which is a 
picce therof taken out of it.(but Boethius denies that the world is a 


living Creature) ? The mind,or Providence paſſeth through eve- y Leert 


ry part thereof, as the Soul dorh in us, bur in ſome parts more, 


in others lefſe; through ſome permeating, as a habir , as in the 


bones and Nerves, through ſome as a mind, gs through the ptin- 
cipall ( Hegemonick ) part. -In Iike manner the whole World 
15 an animate rationall Creature, the Hegemonicall part thereof 
is the ther, as Aptipater the Tyrian in his cighth Book of the 
World. Bur Chyyſippus in his firſt of Provzdezce, and Piſſidonius , 
of the Gods, affirm, that Heaven is the Hegemgnick of the World; 
Cleanthes, the Sunne. But Chryſippus in the ſame Book ( differing 
from whar he ſaid before)attirmerh it ro be the pureſt parr of the 
Ether, which .chey call the firſt God, ſenſibly , becauſe it paſſerh 
throuph all in the air,and through all living Creatutes and 


Plants, but through the Earth as a habit. 


* The World, according to the greater part of Stoicks, is cor- « t.uer: 


r\p.ible,for it is generated in the ſame manner as things commpre- 
henoſible by ſenſe. Again, if the parts thereof be corruptible, the 
whole is alſo corruptible ; but the parts of the World are cor- 
ruptible , for they are dayly changed into one another, 
therefore the whole it ſelte is corruptible, And again , 
is any thing admir any change into the worſe, it 1s corrup- 
tible; but the World doth;,for it admirteth exficcatton, and inun- 
dation; therefore, &c. 
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104 ZENO, 
a Phils 7ul. de * The World ſhall periſh by fire; cauſed by the power of fire 
_ "uw which is ail things, whict:, after @ long time, conſuming all 

; the moiſture, ſhall reſolve all things into « felf,The MoongSears, 
b Phit.comwwt.* and Sun; faith Cleanthes ſhall perith,but God ſhall affimm{lare all 
< Munn. 9h: chings to bintiſelf, and tefolve all into himfelf, © This opinion of 

the getierall conflagration of the World , was held by the firſt 
and moſt antient of this Sc&,Zero, Clearthes and Chryſippus. - 
4 Phui,com.ame © his fite is the Seed of the World ; after the conflagration ir 
diffuſerh it - felf ever! into rhe Vacuiry that was beyond the 
Wotld: Aﬀerwards , by ordct of the faine red{on which tnade 
the Wotld ; it ſhall withdraw and contra it ſelf towards the 
eration bf a new World, yet nor be quire extitiguiſhed, bur 
o'as thr ſonne portion thereof remain ; fot 4s thuch as it is the 
. cauſe 6f motion. | 0 | 
e Phi. Jud,  Bit* -Bvtthius, Poſſudonius, and* Panetias deny this cotiflagtati- 
Cic, Stob. on; of tht World, conceiving tathet that the V Vorld is etetnall, 
to whom likewiſe Drogenes the-Babylonian aſſTnts. 
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CHAP, VI. 
MED | of Elements. 


a Let. * "Od having converted, as we faid z all rhatter into tnofſiute, 
Q_Jand prepared it for rhe geheration of furure things; ih the 

next place, produced the foure Elemenrs; Fire, VVater-, 

Air, ahd Earth, Of theſe difcourfeth Ze; in his Book of the Unis 

_ and Chryppus'In His firſt 6f Phyficks, and Aychedenius of E* 

- Jements. WW x WEOTEED Ss ans 

b"Leert, bElemetitisthar ,'of which generated things are firſt made , 
| and into which they are tefolved. The foure Elements ate 
marter. or ſubſtance endued with qualiry. Fire is hot, - watet 

rhoiſt, Ajre'cold, Eatch dry ; yet nor ſo, bur that ih Aite , 

there is partof the'fame quality, fot 'ih -ekry wg it is fire, 

which is called Echet, in which is red rhe firft Tphear of 


ccd in the midſt of all. tha 

_ © Ofthefour Elements, two are light, Fire and Air, the other 
' two, Eatth and wartet, heftvy,which properly tend to thecenrre, 

but the centreir ſelf is nd way heavy. - 1 


Planets, next Air, then Water, the bafis of all; Earth, being plz» 


3 / 
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CHAP, VII. . 


Of Fire. 


O HE firt Element is that of F:re, which, as all bodics tend a Sms. 

'to the middlg, enclineth , as much as the lightneſſe of irs 
Nature permits, to the centre of the world, by a circular moti- 
on round about it; ; 

> There arc (according to Zeno) two kinds of fire , one arti- þ 5; 

ficiall, requiſite to the ule of life, which converteth nutriment x 
1nto it {elt; che other inartificiall ( 1o © Czcero renders «r8xymar) by c De Net. deer. 
which all things grow,and are preſerved 3 4 for whatſoever is 2-_ 
nouriſhed and groweth , compriſeth within it ſelf the power of - ogy _ 
hear; This fire is diffuſed through all the parts of the World, 
and they are all ſuſtained by ir. That it is in the Earth appeareth 
by Secds and Roots, which ſpring up and grow by the tempera- 
ment of this heat. Thar it is in Warer appeareth , foraſmuch as 
Water is ſuſceptible of greater cold, as by freezing, Ig is conſe- 
quently in air alſo ; that being a vapour extracted trom Water, 
and ſupply'd by motion of the heat which is in the Water. Bur 
primarily, and originally, it is in the Element of fire, a Nature 
ablolutely hot, which diſpenſcth ſalurary vitall hear co all other 
things, © This is Nature, Gich Zeno, and the Soul: Of fire conſiſt « 5,4 Phy. p 
the Sun, Moon, and Starrs. M-- 
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CHAP, VIIL , 
Of the Starres. 


2 INthe ether are generated the Starrs, of the nobleſt and pureſt aCicer. Ner. 
part thereof, without admixrion of any other Nature wholly "© 

hot and pellucid, anfſtnate creatures inducd with ſenſe and In- 

relleR. 

b Poſedonias definerh a Star ,a divine body , conſiſting of xthe- þ Sts. phyſ. 
ricall fire, ſplendid and fiery, never reſting, bur alwaics moving 
circularly. 

© That the Starrs are wholly fiery , Cleanthes proveth by the « cje. nar. teor. 
teſtimony of two ſenſes, touch and ſight. - For the Luſtre ot the 2+ 
Sun is brighter then of any fire, ſceing rhat ir ſhines fo far and 
wide, to to vaſt a world; and ſuch is its rouch , that it not onely 
warmth, but oftentimes burnerh, neither of which it would do 
if it were not ficry, | 

Now ( ſaith he ) the Sun being ficry , is cither like that fire 
which is requiſire to the uſc of lite,or unto that which is conrair- 
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ned in the bodies of living creatures z but this our fire, which 
the uſe of life requireth , 15 a conſumer of all things , diſturbeth 
and diſpatcheth all things. On the contrary, the other is corpo- 
reall, vitall, and falutary, it conſerveth all ttungs, it nouriſherh, 
encreaſeth, ſuſtaineth, and affc&eth with ſenſe ; theretore, 1airh 
he, there's no queſtion to which of theſe fires the Sun 1+ like , 
to flouriſh and ſprout up, accordin 

to their {everall kinds : Wherefore the fire oft «he Suh being like 
thoſe fires which are in the bodies of living creatures, the Sun 
muſt be a living creature alſo, and ſo mult be likewiſe the teſt 
of the Starres in the celcſtiall fire , which is called Ather or 


for he cauſeth all thin 


* Cic, nat. deor, * For {ecing that of living creatures, one kinde 15 generated in 
theearth, other kinds in the water , others in the aire, it were 
- abſerd to think, that in that part which is molt apt tor generati- 
on of living creatures, 'no hving creature 1s generated. -The 
Starrs poſſc{ſe rhe Xther, which being moſt rare , and in perpe- 
cuall agitation and vigour, it is neccffary tie living creature 
that 1s gencrared in it be endued with moſt acute {enie , quic- 


keſt mobitiry; The ſtarrs therefore have ſenſe and intel] 


whence it followeth, tharthey are to be reputed Gods, 


| mn 3 
or we 


ive in the pureſt aire are much. more acute 
, then thoſe who live in a thick climate : Lhe 
dict likewiſe is thought to conduce not a little to tne ſharpening 
of the underſtanding. Whence it is probable, th ſtarrs are en- 
ducd with moſt excellent undcritanding , foraſmuch as they 
dwell in the ztheriall part of the world, and are nouriſhed with 
exhalations from the Sca and Earth , extenuared by a long di- 


ſay , that they who 
and underſtanding 


f the Starrs 1s chicfly manifeſt from 
their order and conſtancy , for nothing can be moved by propor- 
tion and number without providente , in which nothung is te- 
merarious, nothing various , nothing caſuall. But the order of 
Starrs, and conſtancy throughout all eternity , cometh neither 
from Nature, for that is void of Reaſun , nor from Fortune, 


The ſenſe and intelle& o 


which affe&ecth varicty, and diſallowerh conſtancy. 


eain, all things are moved cither naturally, or violently, or 
voluntarily. Thoſe which move naturally , are carried either by 
their weight downward, or by their lightnefle upwards, neither 
of which 1s proper to the Scarres, for their motion is circular. 
Neither can it be ſaid, that they are moved violently againit 
cheir own nature; for what power can be greatcr > it remaineth 


therefore, that their motion be voluntary. 


4No fire can ſubſiſt without ſome aliment, *© the ſtarres there- 


fore arc nouriſhed by the vapours of the carth. 


' Ot Starrs (according to (-ryſippus ) there are two forts, both 
which arc by nature divine, animate , and providenuiall , the 


fxed 


fixed and che Erratick. The multitude of the fixed is incompre- 
henſible ; the Erratick arc lower then the fixed. The fixed are 
all ranked in oneſuperficies , as is manic to the ſight z the cr- 
ratick in ſeverall. The ſphear of fixed ſtarrs includetn that of the 
erraxick, The higheſt of the crratick , and next to the | fixed 
ſtarces, is the ſphear of Saturn, next, that of Jupgter, after which, 
that of Mars, tnen that of Mercury, then that of Venus, then that 
of che San , and laſtly that of the Aon, which being nccreſt 
the air, ſcemertvtherefore acriall , and hath greateſt influence 
upon terreſtriall bodies. 11 * 

5 Saturn , edrwv, finiſhcth his courſe-in_ almoſt thirty years 3 gCic. de Wat, 
Jupiter, geifler, in twelve 3 Mars, vermin twenty toure Months ©" *- 
wanting ſix daics; Mercury, siners in a year; Verus, gwnvbpes, ( low- 
eſt of rhe five Planets) in a year. | ; 

b The Sun and the Moon are properly callede%Fyge, Starrs; but y, gs. 
ea and d52w differ; for every dp is £9, but nor the contrary. 

\ The r:þ,gof a ſtar, Chryſippas definerh , irs advancement a- i $teb, 
bove the carth z and the ſettr2g thereof irs occultation under 
the earth. The ſame ſtarrs at the ſame time riſe to ſome, and - 
ſer to others, The apparition of a ſtar , imnad, js its rifing roge- 
ther with the Sun; and the ſetting thereof,'is its ſerting with the 
Sun: for ſetting is taken two waics, in oppoſition to riting , and 
in oppolition to apparition, As the apparition. of the Dog-ltar.is 
its riting together with the Sun, and ts ſetting is its occultation 


under thc carth together with the Sun. The 4ame 1s ſaid of the 
Pleiades, | 

[ 
' 
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CHAP..IX , 
Of the Sun. 


«A, Ext Venus (the loweſt Planet) is the Suz,. the ® chiete of all a tic, nar. deor. 
Nia: conſiſt of rhis zrheriall fire, The Sun 1s defined by 2. 

Clearthgs and Chyyſippus, an intelleuall Taper, gather'd and * **2:5%57: 
kindled from the vapours of the Sea. © Poſſidoxzus defineth the c 7 en. 
Sun a moſt pure fire , greater then the earth , of a ſphericall fi- 
eure ( as © (leanthes alſo affirmes) an{werable to. thar of the £399 2.57- 
world. | | 

© That the Sun is fiery, is manifcſt in thatir harh all the opera-© Leer: 
tions of fire; ? and foraſmuch as he is fire, it followeth that hee ;,;. 
muſtbe nouriſhed. 5 The Sun is nouriſhed by exhalations from g $1. p. 56- 
the great Ocean. | Lent. 

* According to the expanſion of this ſnbjected aliment , faith þ, 54ys, 
Cleamhes, in his motion trom Tropick to Tropick, He moveth in 
a ſpirall line, from the ago rowards the North, and to- 
wards the South, * Zero ſaith, he hath two motions, one _ i Stob.p. 57. 

[nec 
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the World from Eaft to Veſt, the other contrary, through the 
Signes. 

k Laert- 5 That the Sun is greater then the Earth, appeareth in that ir 
enlightneth, nor only all che Earth, but Heaven alſo. Again, the 
ſhadow of the Earth being conicall, argues the Sun to be greater 
then tlc Earth. Again, itis viſible every where by reaſon of its 
magnirude. : - ; 

1 Laert, | The Sun is Eclipſed by interpoſition ot-the Moon betwixt us 
and that part of the Sun which 15 toward us ( as Zezo in his book 
of the Univerſe. ) For meeting the Sun, and coming under him , 
ſhe ſeemetrh to darken his light , and afterwards to diſcloſe ir a- 

--- gain,as will appear in aba{in of watcr. 


/ - 
et om a ——— 


CHAP. X, 
Of the Moon. | 
2 Stob.p tyſ.p. * TN the loweſt part of the *ther is the fo0n : The Moon ( ac- 
ot cording to Zexo ) 1s an intelleuall, wiſe, igneous, Star con- 


fiſting of arrificiall tire. Clearthes ſairh, ſhe 15 ot a fiery ſubſtance, 
b Phyfeol. Stoic, and of a dirty figure. Þ Lipſius for #mowd®, dirty ,. ſubſtitutes 
© IG «a5, 15 if of the lame figure, as a hat or cap. But perhaps there 
ThAwbs necds no alteration, for they © affirmed, as ſhe is nearer tothe 
d Plut.p/ac. 2. Earth then the Sun Ao is ſhe of a more tcrrene Nature. * Poſide- 
w : ent j9 44s and moſt of the Stoicks affirm, ſhe is mix of fire and air, «by 
2.3. © reaſon of whichdiverlity of ſubſtance ſhe is not ſubje& to cor- 
f $r.p.60. ruption. ' To this mixtion of air in hcr compoſition, they impure 
g Pl. Ph-2. likewiſe thoſe ſpots which axe {cen in her tace. 5 She is greater 
= then the Earth, as well as the Sun is, and Sphzricall as the Sth , 

yet apeareth in various figures,the full-Moon,firlt quarter,New- 


Moon, laſt quarter. 


h Stob. p59 ®Chrypippus ſaith , ſhe isa fire colte&cd after the Sun, from 
| the exhalation of freſh Waters, for whith caſe ſhe is likewiſe 

; Laert; nouriſhed by themzas * Poſſidorrus allo aſſerterth. ; 

- _ Ss k Her motion is ſpiral;: Zezo ſaith,ſhe hath two motions, as the 


one with the World from Eaft to weft, the other contrary 
m $tob. p. $9. through the {ignes. ” The period of her courſe is called a 

Mont! a, 15 likewiſe that part of the Moon which appeareth to 
Larrt. us, for one halfe of hcr is alwaics turncd towards us. 

» The Moon is Eclipſed when ſhe falleth into the ſhadow of the 
earth, For although every monti ſhe is oppoſite to the Sun, yet 
ſhc is then only eclipſed when ſhe is fullcſt, by reaſon of the 
obliquiry of ter courſe, whereby her latitude is varicd towards 
the north and ſouth. When rherctore ſhe happens to be ncer che” 
Ecliprick , and oppoſite to the Sun, ſhe is eclipſed ; which hap- 
pens ( as Pſſidontus (auth ) in Libra and S corpio , andin Artes and 
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Tawrus, Thus Luertins, but Poſidenius ſeemes th have been ligno- 


rant'6f,or not to have con{idered the motion of the Nodes of 


te Moon (commonly called (aput & Conds en) W 

the reſtirution-or period of Eclipſes is .made in hinteen yeeres,, 
{ wrkn ogpephragys ) which was the ground of Meter" $ cen , and 
of the Cycle of the The in the Julian C alender. b 


Sat meme. — 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Aire. 


of Artes __ poſed berwixt the Sea 


N Ext the ſphtar of the Mooh (ſaith Chry rhe) is the eletrienc a Stob. 
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Heaven (* ſpheri- Þ ec. ©... 


call in figure ) ——— by the name of 4 Juno , Siren C Laert. 


Wife of Jop:ter , who is the Ether; berwixt theſe there? i ——- 


neer conjunction. 


*The Aire is divided into three regions, the higheſt, the niid- cn 0g? 


dlc, andthe lowelt, The higheſt! is the hotteſt anddrycſt, 
and rareſt , by reaſon' of the vicinity of the erernall fives, 'The 
loweſt and neereſt rothe carrh is thick and calivitions; - becauſe 
it receiveth terrene exhalations.The middle region is more teri! 
perate then the higher and lower, / as to ficcity &nd'rariry,)\ bur 
colder then' both. This, wherein the clouds and winds are s6h&@» 

rated, 1s, according ro Poſidonius, forty turlongs above the A 
Next to itis the pure and liquid airc of untroubled ed thou From 
the-curbulent part to the Th is twemy hur =, 


furlongs. - fi oy 


_ *Totheaire isattributed the primitive ad. p=——_—— 
8 As concerning things in the Aire: Winter is the 1 rigour of the E Let. 


aire, next above the earth', occafion by the remoreneſle of the 
Sun, and isthe coldeſt of the ſeaſons of the year. Spring is the 
ſeaſon ſucceeding Winter preceding Sameer , and 154 good 
tenperature of the air, occaſion'd by approach of the Sun, Sum- 
mez 15 that ſeafon of the-year , whonthe aire above. —_ 
w:rm:cd, by the Suns acccdſe rowards the north.'; W4tamne 

{c21\: oi the year which tallowerts Summer ,; and - precenith 
Vis 1tcr, 1 made by therrerutn of rhe Sun frotti ws;' 


\ inter commeth , when the aire 4s predotintint vin thickih Leert. 


miſe qty is forced upward: $uramer, when the irons pretietnÞ 


na::t, and driven downward. 


.* Winde is afluxton ofithe aire, having ſeverall names, ſom i Ph. 8 


the varicty of places; asfor example: Thar avhich bloweth | 
, from the darkneſſe of the night, and Sur-ſerting, is called —_—: 
rus; fromthe Eaſt andSun-rifing , Apeliotes 3 fromthe Not 
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Boyeas ; from the South Lys, * Ir 15 occafion'd by the Sarocecn ory 


nuation of the vapours. 
The 


wo! Z'E'NO:. 
l L cert. ..} The Raenhbow.is a reflection of the Sun's beams from a humid 
«loude ;- or, as Poſſivonius , an apparition of part of the Sun or 
Moon in a cloud, dewy, concave, and continuous to the phanta- 
ly, as in a looki glaſſe the repreſentation of a Circle. 
mLan- _.. " Comets are hires ſubſiſting of thick air , carrxd-up to the 
xthcriall place. { wk . 
r =$ae8 15 an accenſion of ſuddain fire, ſwiftly carried through 
rhe air, appearing length-waies. 
o Laert. ® Ratn 15 a converſion of clouds imto- water, when either from 
the Earth, or from the Sea, by the power of the Sun , the hu- 
mour is drawn upwards incfte&ually, :- 


p Leert. ? Froſt is congealed rain. 

qLen. -  - 4Halis aconcrete cloud, diſperfed by the winde. | 

rLen, * _* Sow is humidity, from a concrete cloud , according ta. Poſ- 
Aus, ; Ti” 

\ Laerr. a Lightnizg is an accenſion of clouds, which are driven by the 


winds upon one another, and broken, according to Zezo. 

r Laert. Pl, | © Thunder is @ noife occaſion'd by the colliſion of clouds, 

-r] _—F 3 +" Thupderbplt js a ſtrong inflammation, ruſhing upon r..c earth 

u Lert, Wirhgreat violence, when the clouds by impuliion of the winds 
arebroken againſt one another. 3ome define 1t a converſion of 

inflamed aire, violently ruſhing down. | 

2 Laert. . 13 Typbo:is-aviolent Thunder , thruſt down with a great force 

of-winde, 0x 4 ſmoaking winde, which ruſheth down upon the 


breaking of the cloud. - | . 
- ; Freſter is a cloud incloſed with fire by winde in the concavi- 
ries of the: carth; There are many kinds thereof , Earthquakes, 


({aſma's, and the like; 
00.0 OTA? X08; 
boi. Of Water andEarth, 


"Hat part of the world (ſaith * Chyyippus) which is the moſt 
::& ſolid ſupport of nature, as bones are 1n aliving creature, is 
called che earth : Aboue this the water is evenly ditfuſed, The 

earth hath ſome uneven: parts ariſing out of the water , called 
*Iflands, ior, if ot large excent, Continents , from the ignorance 
of:mang whe.knowcs not, that even thoſe are Iſlands , 1n reſpe& 
of the great Ocean, | 
to 7: Fhe-carth & in che mid{t, being inthe nature of a Center , 
b Phe. plac. '® one. and finite, © fphericall in figure. Thc water is likewiſe 
Phil-3.9.Laert . . ER. 
e Pl. plac, IPbericall, having the ſame center with tive earth, 
Fhil:g. 16. The earth hath five Zomes, one northern , beyond the Artick 
: -.: Cizcle,uninhabitrable through extremity of cold:another rempe- 
rate; a third not habitable by rcaſon of extream heat , whence 
it 


a Stob. 
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it is called Torrid; a fourth temperate , a fift ſouthern, not habi- 
table by reaſon of cold. /* But PuſfddFus'conceiverh the Climate « cyuned, 
under the EquinoCtiall to be temperate 3 tor, ſaith he, under the 
Tropicks whergghe Sundwells longeſt, ti8places arc habirable, 
and why not then ufider the Aquator > Again, the night being 
equall to the day , aftorderh leiſure enough for retrigetation 
which is affiſted likewiſe by ſhowers'and winds. © _.. 

* The generation of the world began from the earth, as from * $6. 

the Center; for the Center is.the beginning of a ſphear. 
., 4 Plants have not any foul at al), bur ſpring up of thenſelves; 4 Plur. plar; 
as 1t were by chance. | [1 Pk $26. 


. 
— — - 


CHAP, Xlll. a 
: | "<1 
 » Of Miſtion and Temperament. . 


ryſsppes aflerteth a * Spirit moving it {elte to.it felfe; and a $ws, Phy. 
from it ſelfc, or a ſpitit moving itſelte backwards and for- 2* 
wards: He calleth it ſpirit; as being moved aire , anfwering i 
{ome proportion to the Ether, fo thatircboth-mcets in one ; - 
this motion. is only according to thoſe who think ; thar all na» 
cure receiveth mutation, ſolution; compoſition, and the like. 
:. Compoſition; mtxtion, temperament , and confuſion are different; 
Compoſition is a contract of bodies, whoſe ſuperficies:are .con- 
tiguous to.one another, asin heaps of grain or (and. ; Mixtion.ts 
ot two or more bodies, whoſe qualitesare diffuſed throtgh the 
whole, as we {ee in fire, and or hot izon, and in our own foulesz 
for every where there is a diffuſion through entire bodies , ſo'as 
one body doth _ through, another;:'Temperament is of two 
or more. humid bodies, whoſe qualities are diffuſed. through the 
whole. Mixtian isalſo common to drie bodies ,. as to fire. and 
iron, to the ſoul and the body, temperameiit only to the humid.: 
For qualities appear from the temperament of feverall humid 
ehings, as of wine, honey, water, vincgatr, and the like; rthagin 
ftuch  remperament, the- qualities of the things. tempered re- 
main is evident. from this , that. oftentimes chey are by ſame 
art ſeparatcd from one another. For, if we put a ;{punge dipped 
in oylc into wine mixt with water, the water, ſeparating it lelfe 


fromthe wine , will gather to the R_ Laſtly, contuſion is 


| — 


the tranſmutation of two ot more tics into another of a 
diftercnt nature, as in compoſition of Unguentgand Medicines. 


\} 
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CHAP.. XIV. 


Of Generation and Corruption. 


a Stob, Plyſ "POdonies ws aſſerteth foure ſpecics of generation and corru 
L tion, of things that arc jo things te are(for that of things 
that are not, and of things that are not he rejected, conceiving 
there is none ſuch.) Of cranſmurations into things chat are , one 
is by diviſion, another by altcration , a third by confuſion, a 
fourth of the whole by reſolution. Of theſe , alteration concern- 
eth the ſubſtance, the other three are of the qualities which in- 
here in the ſubſtance. According to theſe aotfmceniſons made. 
But the ſubſtance it ſelfe is neither augmented nor diminiſhed 
© by appoſition or detradtion , bur is only altered as happeneth to 
— and meaſures. Bur in things properly qualited, as Dioz 
and Theoz , there is augmentation and dimigution , whereforc 
the quality of cach remainerh from the generation untill the 
corruption. thereof, in plants and living.creatures which are ca- 
pablc of corruption. In things properly qualirted , he aſſerted 
o ſuſceptible parts; one, according to the ſubſtance, another 
 atcording to the quality: -- This, 8s we have often ſaid, admir- 
 teth augmentation and diminution, Neither is the thing pro- 
perly qualited , and the ſubſtance out of which it is, all one, nor 
divers, but only, not all one, becauſe the ſubſtance is a parr, and 
accupateth the fame place'; bur things that are divers have di- 
ſrind&places, and are not conſider'din part. That asro the thing 
ly qualited, and as to the ſnbſtance, it is nor the ſame, 
Aneſarchus aftirmeth to be evident , becauſe it is neceflary, that 
to the ſame happen the ſame _ For if, far example, a man 
ny formed a horſe, ſhould break it , and make a dog, we 
would preſently, beholding it, ſay, rhis was nor before, but is is 
tbw: Soare the qualited and the ſubſtance. divers. Neither isit 
kkely that we ſhould all be:the ſame as to ſubſtance; for ir ofren 
happens, tharthe ſubſtance is preexiſtent to the generation, as 
the tubſtance of Socrates was, before Socrates was; and after the 
corruption and death of Socrates , the ſubſtance remainerh , 


thongh Secrates himfclfe be nor. 


——_——_. JN "I —— - ——_—O—_— 
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CHAP. XV. 


| Of Motion. 
a Stob, = Yer ( according to Chryſippus ) is a mutation of patts, 


either in whole or, in pazts, or an exceſſion our of place , 
either 1n whole or in part, ora change according to place , or 


figure. 


© 
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figure. Jaculation is a vahement motion from on high. &ef is partly 
2 privation of motion in 2 body, partly the ſame habir of a body 
before and after. There are two fitſt motions, r:ght and oblique 3 
from the mixgion of theſe ariſcth great yariety of. motions. *'. | 

> Zex.o affirmcs the parts of all things conſiſting by themfelyes b wb. 
are moved towards the midle of the whole , an likewife of the 
Worldir ſelf; wherefore ir. is rightly ſaid ; char all pars of the 
World tend to the midle thercot, and principally the heavy, -and 
thaz,there is the ſame cauſe of the reſt of the World in the infi- 
mire vacuity, and of the reſt of the Earth, in the World, inthe 
midſt of which 1t is conſtizured as a point. , All badics have nox 
gravity, asajr, angfirez yer theſe in ſome matnet rend to the 
"midſt of the World. #64 | 


'% Fl dC : - I * * __  * * "2 


. , Of Living Created. ... ;..  ..; 
c (): animate Creatures there are tw6 kinds(for Plants as' vee a Phu. Pl, Ph: 


\ laid have no ſouls ) ſome arcappetitive and concupilcible, 
othets rationatl. The Soul, according to Zens, Antipeter and 
Piſſidonius, is a hot ſpirit, for hereby we breath and move: Clean 
thes Taith, we live ſo long as that Heatrhofderh, * © ** _ 

_ Every ſop] hath ſenſcandis a ſpirit innate in us , wherek 
it is 4 body, andſhall nor continue affer'death ' yer.is ic by 
curs forrup8ble, notwithſtanding, that it is «porck rhe 
theUniverſe which is incorruptible: Yet ſome old, rh 


td 
a- 
Fof .. 
I 10 q the lefle * 
fitth Souils, fiich as ate chal of the uUnleatned, periſha the dilf6- 
Jurioh of the bogy; the ſtronger,as thoſe of the Wiſtand viſtuous, 
ſhall laſt ever untill che general cobflagration;” 7» 
© The Soul hath eight parts, wheteot five are th&'Serices 3 rhe b Lab. Pte. 
fixth generative, the Lventh Vocal, rthe'cighth' :Monick. - «phil. 4. 4. 
'* *The Suprcam or Hegemonick par of the Soul, 15 that whith c ph. ya. 
tnaketh Phantaſies, aſſent, fenſe, apperire.”This Supretne part Is phil. 4. 4.” 
called Ratiocination ; 4 it i$ feared in the Heart ; * orhe fay-in the 4 Par, plac, 
He Rb KORNER Eo 2 OR Gt 08 6-4 
*From the Hegetmotilck ſhe -atid'fte extertdett ro the body'« Pur. plac. 

the ſeven othet parts, whichir guidethby their pfoger Organs ,#hil. 4. 21. 
ns'4 fiſh ifs claws; dl Sq 04 Fa _———— FSR 

 Sexſe is an apptchenſion by the Senſitive Organ, 'ot' 4 compre- 

enfion. Senſe 1s taken many waies ; For the taculty; habit, at; 
phanraſic; whereby the ſctutble obje&.is comprehended, and the 
Hegemonick patts of the Soul are called Senſe. Again, the Senfe2 
riesare intelligent ſpirits, diffuſed from the Hegertionick to 'the'' phe, piec 
* Organs, * The ſenſes are Sight, Hearing, Smell, Caf, Touch: | ' *pbil. 4 21. 


-—W | S Pur, plac. 
*S:ght is a ſpirit extended trom the Hegemonick part to the $11 


—_ * 


Ppppp 2 165. 
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ies, Sight is made by contraction of rhar light which'is berween 
ecyc and the objet intoa Cone, accotding to Chryfppus. Apol- 
lodezus ſaith ," that parr of the Air which is Conic&!l is next rhe 
_- ſight, the Bafe nexethe Objed ; fo as that which is ſeen is poitre- 
of out to by the Air as by a ſtick. * | 
'Coloar is the firft figurarion or habit of matrer. 
hp 4 is viſible, for from the ſight there ifſaerha ſplendor 
which paſſeth round abour that darknefſe. Neither is rhe fighr 
d&ceived, for it truly ſees rharir is dark. Chryſippas ſaith, thar we 
{e& 4tcordins ro the imention of the mediate air, which is truck 
by the viſual. ſpirit, which paſſerh from the Hegemonick to the 
apple of the eye; and, after thar blow, fallethwupon the car next., 
c— ſelf in a Conicall figure. Again, from the eye ate 


emitted fiery raies, not black or dusky , and therefore darknefſe 
15 viſible, y.:4 "© 
; Plu p1.pþ, * Hearing is a ſpirit extended front the Hegemonick part to 
4.21. the Ears. Hearing 15 made when the Aur berwixt the ſpeaker and 


hearer is verberated in #rirttlatiorr,” 'ahd ar laſt by agiration , 
2 cha in at.the Ears, as the circles thar are made in a pond, by 


cth 

ing in a ſtone; 
_ Sling » tisa ſpirit extended from the Hegetnonick to the 
noſtrils. yh hs | 
1? let. ibid, Taſting is a ſpirit extended from the Hegemonick to the 


k Plac. Phil. 
4. 21 


onguc... x wet EO LnanS 

m P lut, 5bide RL i5aſ pirit, extended from the Hegetnonuck part to 

; Ape 1es1o that it percetveth that which 1s obliged to it, 

n Plat. ibid. , :.® The {ixt part of the, Soul is the Geiierative , which is a ſpirit 
rom the Nonick to the Paraſtatee;, of this patr , ſee Loertius 
from. mhua N rw low fc. to 868 da5@, and Plutarch ide Phileſuph. 

Plac - 5. cap. 4, 7 L112, 13,15, 16, 17,23. . 
o Plut. ibid, +... :* The ſeventh and 2 part of rhe Soul, . is that which Zero 
4 call yoc |, commonly called = Loves Ir is a ſpirit proceeding 
rom the H&gemonick part ro the throat, rongue, atid other pro- 

p Pla. pl, . RE aA Tae: BSE y Voice is Air, S. cottipoſed of lerle 
Pheg. 19. S OCISE "but whole and continuous, having no vacuity in it. This 
Air being ſtruck by the wind , ſpreadeth into circles infinitely , 
untill che Air round abour it be filled like the Water ina pond 

,by throwing.in of a ſtone, only the Water moves | rmvb the 

Air rculart . Voice Is a body, forit aeth, it ſtriketh upon , 

and leaveth an impreſſion in our Ear, as a ſeal in Wax, Again, 
whatſocycr moverh and diſturbeth ſome affeRion is a body; Har- 

mony moycth with delight, diſcord diſturbeth. Again, whatſo- 

eExer45 moyed is a body, ; but Voice is moved and reverberated 

. fram {mooth places, as a ball againſt a Wall. So jn the Zgyprian 

.. +:1Pyramids,.one Voice is xedoubled four or five times, 


| 59” 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII oy 
Of God, - 


T. Eltherto of, rhe Material principle, and that which is prddu- 
Iced of it; we come now to the othicr principle, the Agent; 
- | BR 


od. / 
. * This queſtion they divide into four parts ; firſt, that there art a cic. ne.%eer. 
Gads;ſecondly,what they arc;thirdly,thar they ordet the wotld 3 #: *- 
fourthly, that they take care of humane affairs, '' | 
* . Clearabes faith, thatrhe notions of God are imprinted in the Cic. ibid. 
minds of men from four cauſes. Firſt, from Divination for tht 
Gods afford us Jfignes of future things, whercin-if there be any 
miſtake, ir is nor from their part, bur from the errour of humatie 
conjefture. The fecond is from the multitude of good things wee 
receive by the temperature of Heaven, the fertility of rhe Farth, 
and abundance of other benefits. The third from the Terrour of 
Thunder, Tempeſt Rain, Snow, Hail, Devaſtation, Peſtilence , 
Earpauakrs and ſomrimes  Ffoanings » ſhowers of ſtones and 
blogd, Portentss Prodigies, Comets and the like ; with Which 
menare affrighited into a beljcf, that there is 4 heaverily divine 
power. The fourth ———_— cauſe is the zquability of the 
motion and revolution of Heaven, the Sun, Mooti and ſtarres, 
their diſtin&ions, variety, beauty, order, the very fight wheteof 
declares thatecbey were not made by chance. _ *-- s 
- That there.are (Gods Chryſippus proveth this: *If there is ſorne- b cic. ibid. 
thing in Nature, which the mind, reaſon, powet; and faculties 

man could not make ,. that which did make ir is bexter then 

ſan; but Celeſtiall things, and all choſe, whoſe order is ſermpt- 

rexnal, could not be made by Man ; there is therbfore ſomrhing 
which made them, which is better then Man , and what is that 
bur God 2 For if there are no Gods, what can thete be in Nature 
better then Man, for in him only is reaſon , then which nothing 
1s more excellent 2 Bur for a man to think that rhere is tiothirig in 
rhe World better then himſelf, is a fooliſh arrogance. Thetetore 
there is ſomthing berrer, and conſequently there is a God. 

© Zeno more conciſely thus ; That which is rational is betrer c cic. ibid. 
then that which is irrationall , butt nothing' is better then the 
Warld, therefore the World,is rationall.In ke mannet may be 
proved thatthe VVorld is wiſe, that it is happy , . ther it is eter- 
nall, for all theſe arc berrer then the want of theſe ; Bur there 
is nothing berrer then the World ; whence it followeth that rhe 
World is God. : | A 

Again, he argues thus. No part of an inſenfible thing hath 
{ſenſe 3 but the parts of the World have fenfe, therefore the 
World hath fenle. | | - 
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He proceederh to urge this more ſtritly : Nothing, ſaith he, 
that is void of minde and reaſon, can of ir ſelfe generate that 
which is animate and rationall ; but the world generates ani- 
mate and rationall creatures, therefore the world is animate 
and rationall, "2 

Likewiſe, accordingto his cuſtame z he concludeth his argu- 
ment with a ſimilitude: If out of an Olive-rrce ſhauld come har- 
monious Pipes, that made Muſick , you would not doubt, -but 
that the ſcience of Muſick were in the: Olive-rree, What if a 


PPlain-tree ſhould bear Muſicall inſtruments , you would think 


there were mufick -in thoſe Plain-trees : Why then ſhould” we 
not judge the world to be animate and wiſe, that producerh our 
of it ſcltc animate and wile creatures. | 

| There is nothing beſides the world which wanterh nothing , 
and which is perfe& and complear inall irs numbers and parts : 
for as the cover, ſaith Chryſippss, was made forthe ſhicid's ſake, 
and the ſcabberd for the {words z ſo beſides the world, all other 
things were made for the ſake of ſomething elſe; -Fruttes of the 
earth were made for living creatures, living irratjonall creatures 
for the uſe of man , horſes for carriage, oxen for tillage , dogs 
for hunting and defence 3 bur, man himſclic was' made to con- 
template and imitate: the;world. Not thar he is at all perfe&; 
bur only a part of that which is perfe&. But the-world it ſclfe, 
faraſmuch as it comprehenderh all things , neither 'is there any 
thing which is not in it, 1s cvcry way perte&. Vhat therefore 
can be wanting to.that, which is beſt But, there is hothing ber- 


- ter then-theminde and reaſon, therefore theſe cannot be wan- 


d Plut, PI, Ph. 
z.6, 


&ed totheir eye: , tor no beauritu 


ting to the-world, "221008 
. Chryſippus addeth this compariſon: As all things are beſt in'the 
molt perte& and mature. cteatures, as in a Horte bertet cherrin 
a Colt, in a Dog berter then in a Whelp, in a Manberter then 
in a Child : So that which is beſt in all the world , muſt be in 
that which is perfe& and abſolute 3 . but, then-thie world , tio- 
thing is more perfe&, nothing berter then verrue ;*therefore"the 
world hath proper vertue,. The narure of man' is 'nor perfe&t 3 
yet, in man there is vertue, how much more then: in the world 3 
The world rhercfore hath vercue, therefore it is wife, and con- 
ſcquently God. ot 35 | | | | 
\ ©Thus the notion and apprehenſion.men have of God, is , 
firſt, by conceiving the beauty —_— which are objc- 
thing hath been made by 
chance and adventure, but compoſed and framed by ſome inge- 
nious and operative art, Now that the heaven is beaurifull, ap- 
pearcth by the form, colour, and bigneſſe thereof ,' by the'va- 
riety alfo of ſtarrcs diſpoſed thetcin. ' Moreover, the world is 


round in manner of a ball, which figure of all others , is princt- 


pall and moſt perfe& for it alone reſemblerh all-the parts ; for 
| being 
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being tound it ſelfe, it hath the parts alfo round. 

As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, © God is an immortall © £7 
being, rationall, perte&, or intelleQuall in Beatitude , voide of 
all evill, provident over the world , and things in the world , 
not of human form, maker of all, and as it were father of all, 

They define God a a full of intelligence , of a fiery na- * Fl. F!. pb. 

X X . . . 16; 
ture, having no poupat otm , but transforming himſelfe into 
whatſoever he pleaſeth, and reſembling all things. 

We underſtand by God , ſaith Antrpater , a living nature of 
{mbſtance, happy, incorruptible, doing good to mankinde, All 
men acknowledge the Gods immortall, They who deprive the 
Gods of beneficence, have an imperfc& notion of them , as they 
likewiſe , who think they are ſubjea to generation and corrup- 
tion. 

3 Yet, are there ſome Gods, ſaith Chryſippus , generative and £P*: nt a. 
morrall, as well as there are others ingenerate : [ * The world , h $teb. 
ſtarres, and catth are Gods, but the fupream God is the #theri- 
all minde, Juptter.] The ſun, moon ; and other ſuch like Gods 
were begotten; bur Fupttey is cternall; Other Gods uſe a certain 
nouriſhment, whereby they are maintained equally ; bur Jupiter 
and the world after another fort then the generated, which thall 
be conſumed by fire. Jupiter groweth continually ; untill ſuch 
time as all things be conſumed in hirt , death being the ſepara- 
tion of the ſoul and body 3 for ſeeing that the ſoul of the world 
never departcth at all , bur augmenteth continnally , untill ir 
have conſumed all the matter within it felfe, we cannot ſay thar 
che world dieth. 

i The ſubſtance of Ged , Zen affirmes to be the whole World i Zaert- 
and Heaven , fo alſo Chryſjppus in his 11 of che Gods, and Poſſi- 
donius in his firſt of the Gods. But eAmtipater in his 7* of the 
world, afirmes his ſubſtance to be acriall. Boeth:us in his book of 
trarure, ſaith, the ſubſtance of God is the ſphear of fixed ſtars. 
Sometimes they call him a nature containing the world , ſome- 
fimes a nature producing all upon earth. 

As eoncerning the thirdpart of the quieſtion , rhey afhrm, that 
* God 1s an opcrative artificiall fire, methodically ordering #nd'k Pha. 
effecting the generation of the world , comprehending in him- 
ſelfe al] vrolifick reaſon , by which every thing is produced ac- 
cording to Fatc. God is a Spirit , diftuſed through the whole 
world, having ſeverall denominations, according to the feverall 
parts of the matter through which he ſpreadeth, and the ! {eve- 1 cer. 
rall effe&ts of his power | wht therein. They call him Aa, as 
fiir vale, by whom all things are : fw, as the author «{t, of : 
life. pct = diffuſed through the zther ; 74-0, as through dyno w- 
the aire; Yulcan, as through the ” artificiall fire; Neptune, as pay , _—_ 
through the water 3 (eyes, as through the carth. In like manner hear aſ- 
the reſt of his names were impoſed, with reſpe& ro ſome proper- yitcan_ may: 

Ly. Tix20 avp. 
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ty. © Thisplace was firſt diſcourſed/upon by;Zerv); atter.whom , 
Cleanthes and Chryſippus dilated more largely upon it. 

» By this Providence, the World, and all parts of the World, 
were in the beginning conftitured , and are in all time ordered, 
This diſputation they divided into three parts: The firſt,trom the 
ſame reaſon that teacheth us there are.Gods, inferreth, that the 
VVorld is ordered by them;ſ{ccing that there 1s nothing higher or 
more excellent, then this adminittration. The ſccond, trom that 
reaſon which tcacheth us, that all things are:{ubje@ed to an 
underſtanding nature, and exquiſitely ordered by ir, inferreth, 
that it is generated of animate principles. The thurd place is de- 
rived from admiration of celeſtiall and rerreſtriall things. Upon 
theſe , Cicero diſcourlſerh at large, according to the opinion of the 
Stoicks. 

As to the fourth part of the queſtion in generall concerning 
the Gods, that they have a particular | churn care of 
man-kinde, it is manifeſt, in that whatſoever is in this world 
was made for the uſe of man, and 1s conducible thereunto ; and 
if tor the whole ſpecies , rhey muſt con{cquently have the ſame 
care of particulars, which they cxpreſle by many portents, and 
all thoſe fignes whereupon the art of D:urnation depends. There 
was never any great pcrſon without ſome divine inſpiration, 
But we muſt not argue trom hence, that if che corn or vine- 
yard of any man be hurt by a Tempcit , or Fortune deprive him 
of any of the conveniencies of lite, that he to whom this hath 
happened, may be judged to be hated or neglected of God. The 
Gods take care of grcatthings , the Jittle rhey negle&; but ro 
great perſons all things have alwales a happy iſſue. 


p Agel: lib, 6, * Chryſippas in his fourth Book of Providence laith., there is no- 
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thing more ignorant , nothing more ſordid then thoſe perfons., 
who think, good might have been without 11]. For, Good and [11 
being contrarics, it 15 neceflary, that both coniiſt -cogether mu- 
tually, ſuſtaining one another, as it were by oppoſition. For, 
how could we underſtand Juſtice, unlefle there were 1; juries > 
 Whar op bur a privation of Injuſtice > How can Forittude 
be underſtood , but by oppoſition to Fear > How Coptzrence , bur 
'from Itemperance > How Prudence, if there were not Imprudence? 
; Why do not theſe fooles deſire that Truth mightbe without Fal- 
ſhood? Such arc good and 211, happrneſſe and miſery, griefe and plea- 
jves one is ty'd to the other , as Plato fayes, by their contrary 
ends. 


4 4g. ibid, 3 .. 4 Here followeth the queſtion , whether that Providence 


which framed the werld and mankinde , did make likewie 
thoſe corporcall infirmities and ficknefles whih men ſuffer. 
Ch;1ſippes afftirmeth it was not the 1ntent of Nature to make men 


@bnox10Uus to ſickneſſe : For this agreerh not with the Author of 


Nature, and Parent of all good things; but he having genera- 
red 
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ted many great t]:ings, moſt apt and uſefull , other things alſo , 
incommodious to thoſe which he made, were aggencrated toge- 
ther with them, cohcrent to them, made, not by Nature , bur 
certain neceſſary conſequence, 1er# mepexeni.tnow As,faithhe,when 
Nature {ramcd the bodies of Menzmore {nbtle reaton & the benc- 
fit of the World,would have required that the nead thould have 
been made of the ſmallci{t and rin bores; bur this utility would 
have bcen followed by another extrintecall inconvenience of 

reater conſequence, that the head would be roo weakly defen- 
ed ,. and brokcn with the Icaſt blow, Sicknefles theretore and 
diſcaſcs are erigendred whilſt health is engendred.In like manner 
ſaith hc, whilſt Yertue is begotten in Man, by the countell of Na- 
ture, vices like wiſcare begotten by contrary afhnity. 


— _-_ ——__— 0 <— —— — 


CHAP, XVIII, 
Of Nature. 


. Ext Juptter , Poſſidoxaus placeth Nature. By Nature they ? - lat. Plac.n, 
ſonitimes underſtand that which containeth the World , **' ©" 
{omtimes, that which produceth things upon Earth; both which, 
as we ſaid, is to be underſtood of God, For that Nature which 
containeth and preſerverts the World,hath pertect ſence and rea- 
ſon, which power is the Soul of the World, the mind and divine 
Wiſdom. ® Thus under the terme of Nature, they comprehend'b La#ent, 1ib, 
both God and the World, affirming that the one cannot be with- 7:3: 
out the other, as if Nature were God permeating through the 
World, God the mind of the World, the World the body of 
God. © This Chryſippus calleth Common-Natuze in diſtin&tion from «© phe. 
par.icular Naturc. 
Nature is defined by Zexo an artificial fire, proceeding in the 4 Larr. 
way of generation, which is the fiery ſpirit, the Artiſt of tormes3 
by others, a habit receiving motion trom it {elt, according to pro- 
lifick reaſon,and effecting and containing thole things which tub- 
{iſt by it, in certain definite times, producing all things, from 
which ir ſelf is diſtin& by Nature , propoling to it felt theſe rwo 
ends, Utility and Pleaſure, as is mantteſt trom the porduGtion of 
man. 
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ty. ® Thisplace was firſt diſcourſedupon'by;Zerv;; atter.whom , 
Cleanthes and Chryſippus dilated more largely upon ir. | | 

» By this Providence; the World; and all parts of the World, 
were 1n the beginning conftituted , and are inall time ordered, 
This diſputation they divided into three parts: The firſt,trom the 
ſame reaſon that teacheth us there. are.Gods, inferreth, that the 
World is ordered by them;ſceing thar-there 1s nothing higher or 
more excellent, then this adminittration. .The ſecond, from that 
reaſon which teacherh us, that all things are:ſubjc&ed to an 
underſtanding nature, and exquiſitely ordered by.it, inferreth , 
that it is generated of animate principles. The third place is de- 
rived from admiration of celeſtiall and rerreſtriall things. Upon 
theſe , Cicero diſcourſeth at large, according to the opinion ot the 


. Stoicks. «pg 
As to the fourth part of the queſtion in generall concerning 


the Gods, that they have a particular providentiall care of 
man-kinde, it is manifeſt, in that whatfoever 1s in this world 
was made for the uſe of man, and is conducible thercunto ; and 
if tor the whole ſpecies , chey muſt conſequently have the ſame 
care of particulars, which they cxpreſle by many portents, - and 
all thote ſignes whereupon the art of Deurnation depends. There 
,was never any great perſon without ſome divine inſpiration, 
But we muſt not.argue from hence, that if ghe; corn or vine- 
yard of any man be hurt by a Tempcit , or Fortune deprive him 
of any of the conveniencies of lite, that he ro whom this hath 
happened, may be judged to be hated'or neglected of God. The 
Gods take care of greatthings, the lirtle they negle&;- but to 
great perſons all things have alwaies a happy iflue; 


p Agel: lib. 6, * Cbryſippus in his fourth Book of Providence {aith,, there is no- 
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thing more ignorant., nothing moreſordid then thoſe perfons., 
who think, good might have been without 11]. For, Good and [1] 
being contrarics, it 15 neccflary, that þoth conſiſt .cogether mu- 
eually , ſuſtaining one another , as it were by,oppoſition. + For , 
how could we underſtand Juſtice, unlefle there were 1; juries? 
- Whar wang bur a privation of Injuſtice > How can Farittude 
ood , but by oppoſition ro Fear > How Contzrence , but 
: from [temperance > How Prudence, if there wete not Imprudence? 
; VVhy do not theſe fooles deſire that Truth mightbe without Fal- 
ſhood? Such are good and 11, happrneſſe and a griefe and plea- 
jones one is ty'd to the other , as Plato ſayes, by. their contrary 
ends. 


4 4gel. ibid, 1. {Here followerh the queſtion , whether that Providence 


which. framed the werld and mankinde , did, make likewie 


thoſe corporcall infirmities and fickneſſes whhh men ſuffer. 


Chryſippus affirmeth it was not the 1ntent of Nature to make men 
@bnox10us to fickneſſe : For this agreerh not with the Author of 


Nature, and Parent of all good things; but he having Frners. 
red 
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ted many great t]:ings, moſt apt and uſefull, other things allo , 
incommodious to thoſe which he made, were aggenerated toge- 
ther with them, coherent to them, made, not by Nature , but 
certain neceſſary conſequence, 1472 Taparonti nov As,ſaith he,when 
Nature framed the bodies of Men,more {ubtle reaton &*the benc- 
fit of the World,would have required that thc head thould have 
been made of the ſmallc{t and rin bores; bur this utility would 
have bcen followed by another extrinſecall' inconvenience of 

reater conſequence, that the head would be roo weakly defen- 
fed ,. and broken with the leaſt blow. Sicknefles theretore and 
diſcaſcs are crigendred whilſt health is engendred.In like manner 
ſaith he, whillt Yertae is begotten in Man, by the counſell of Na- 
ture, vices like wiſcare begotten by contrary afhnity. 
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CHAP. XVIII, 
Of Nature. 


: Ext Jupiter , Peſidoxtus placeth Nature, By Nature they ® Flur- Flac.y, 
|), fm underſtand fn which once the VWorld : VEINS 
{omtimes, that which prodaceth things upon Earth; both which, 
as we ſaid, is to be underſtoodof God, For that Nature which 
containeth and preſervetts the World,hath perfect fence and rea- 
ſon, which power is the Soul of the Vorld, the mind and divine 
Wiſdom. ® Thus under the terme of Nature, they comprehend'b La#ent, 1ib, 
both God and the World, affirming that'the one cannot be with- 7:3: 
out the other, as if Nature were God permeating through the 
World, God the mind of the World, the World the body of 
God. © This Chryſippus calleth Common-Nature in diſtintion from « py. 
pariicular Nature. 
Nature is defined by Zexo an artificial fire, proceeding in the 4 La. 
way of generation, which is the fiery ſpirit, the Artiſt of tormes3 
by others, a habit receiving motion trom it ſelf, according to pro- 
lifick reafon,and effecting and containing thoſe things which fub- 
{iſt by it, in certain definite times, producing all things, from 
which ir ſelf is diſtin& by Nature , propoſing to it ſelf theſe two 
ends, Utility and Pleaſure, as is maniteſt from the porduQtion of 
man. | 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Fate. 


a Stob.1.9. * T'rie third from Juptter ( according to Puſſidorntus ) is Fate, for 
Phur. Jupiter is firſt, next Nature, then Fate. 
b Plut. PLPh: Þ They call Farca concatenation of Cauſes,that is,an order and 
1.28, connexion which cannot be cranſgreſſed. 

Fate is a cauſe ndifig on Laws, and ordering by Laws, or 
a reaſon; by which the World is ordered. : 


TY © Fate is, according to Zero, the motive power of matter, dif- 
poſing ſo and ſo , not much diftering from Nature and Pro- 
vidence. 

d Ftob. 4 Panetius affirmeth Fate tobe God. 

e Stob. © Chryſippus defineth Fare a ſpirituall power , governing the 

f Aget. World orderly ; or, fa ſempiternall and indeclinable ſeries and 


chain of things, it ſelf, rolling and implicating ir felt by erernall 
orders of con{equence, of which it is adapted and conne&ted, or , 
wb as Chryſippus again in his Book of Defiz4tzos hath it, 5 The reaſon 
ee of the World or Law of all things in the World , governed by 
Providence; or the reaſon why things paſt have been, the preſent 
are, the future ſhall be. For Reaſon, he uſerh Truth, Caute, Na- 
cure, Neceflity, andorher rermes/as attributed.to the ſame thing 
in different reſpe&s. Fate from the ſoverall diſtributions thereof , 
is called Clotho, Lacheſis and Atropos. Lacheſis, as it diſpenterh to e- 
very one, as it were by lot; Atropos, as it 18 an immurable diſpen- 
ſation, from all eternity; Clatho, in allufion to the reſemblance it 
hath with ſpinning and twiſting of Threads. 
h Pl. 21.7h.x, * Neceflity isa cauſe invinciblc, moſt violent, and inforcing all 
br. Ph.r. 29 —_— i Fortune is a Cauſe unknown and hidden to humane rea- 
 * ** ſon, For ſome things come by Neceſſity, others by Fate , ſome by 
deliberate Counſel, others by Fortune, ſome by Caſualty. 
k ?1.Ph.1.27. * Bur Fate,being a:connexion of Caules interlaced and linked or- 
derly, compriſerth alſo that cauſe proceedeth from us.? 
1 Laert, ' Thar all things are done by Faro » 1s aſſerted by Zexo in his 
Book of Fate, and Prfſidonius in his ſecond Book of Fate , and Boe- 
m Cic.de Fato, thus in his 11 of Fate, Which ® (br1/pppes proves thus. It there 
1S any motion without a cauſe , then every axiom is not cither 
true or falſe, for that which hath nor cfficient cauſes, will be ne1- 
ther true nor falſe 3 bur every axiom is either true or falle , 
therefore there is no motion without a cauſe. And if 1o, then all 
things that are done, are done by precedent cauſes, and it ſo, all 
things are done by Fate. That all axioms are either true or falle, 
Cicero faith, he Jabour'd much to prove , whereby he rakes away, 
| P iſſibles 


ee 


* oa 


poſſibles, indeterminates , and other diſtin@ions of the Academechs, 
of which ſee Alcinous, Chap. 26. 


12t 


"In anſwer to the {ugg!ſh reaſon, if it be your fate to die of © cis, de fv. 


this fickneſſe , you ſhall die whether you have a Phyfician or no; 
and if it be your fate to recover , you ſhall recover whether you 
have a Phyſitian or not. Chryſippus ſaith, thar in rhings ſome are 
ſomple, ſome conjunt. Simpleis thus, Socrates ſhall dic on ſuch a 
day 3 for whether he do any thing or not, it is appointed he 
ſhould die on ſuch a day. But if it be deſtin'd thus , Laius ſhall 
have a ſon Oedrpus , it cannot be ſaid , whether he accompany 
with a wornan'or not, for it is a cojuuB# thing , and confatall, as 


herermes it, becauſe it is deſtin'd that Zarus ſhall lie with his 


wife , and that he ſhall ger Oedipus of her. As if we ſhould ſa 
Milo (hall wraſtle at the Olympick Games, and another ſhoul 
inter , then he (ball wraſtle wnether he have an adverſary or 
no, he were miſtaken 3 fox that he ſhall wraſtle is a conjun& 
thing, becauſe there is no wraſtling without an adverſary. Thus 
are retelled all ſophiſmes of this kinde ( you ſhall recover whe- 
ther you have a Phyſician or not ) fot it is no lefſe determined by 
fare thar you ſhall have a Phyſician, than that you ſhall recover. 
They are confatall. : $9: wks, Bibs 
Thus there being two opinions of the old Philoſophers 3 onez 
that all things are fo done by Fate , that Fare inferreth a, power 
of Neceſſitie, as Democritus, Heraclitus, Empedocles, and Ariſtotle 
held z theother, that the motions of our ſouls were voluntary 
without any Fate: (bryſppus, as an hongurable Arbitratour 
took the middle way berwixt theſe, but inclining moſt to thole 
who conceived the - motions of our ſouls free from neccſlitie. 
The Antients, who held all things to be done by Fate, ſaid, 
it was by a violence and necefſitie z thoſe who were of the con- 
trary opinion , denyed, that Fare tad any thing to do with our 
aſſent, and that there was no neceſlitic = ed upon afſents, 
They argued thus : If all chings are done by Fare, all things are 
done by an antecedent cauſe, and if appetite, then likewiſe 
thoſe things which follow appetite , rherctore afſents alſo. Bur, 
if the cauſe of appetite is not in us, neither is rhe appetite ir 
ſelfe in our power , and if ſo, neither thoſe things which are 


.effe&cd by appetite are in our power , and conſequently neither 


aſſents nor ations are in our power; whence it tollowerh, that 
neithet praiſe can be juſt, nor diſpraiſe , nor honour , nor pu- 
niſhment ; but this is falſe , theretore all things are nor done by 
Fate, 

But Chryſſppus not allowing this neceſlity, yet maintaining that 
nothing vans without precedent coax th dſinguiherh thus. 
Of Cauſes, faith he, ſome are perfc& and principall , others al- 
ſiſtant and immediate. VWhen we ſay, all things are done by 
Fate, from antecedent cauſes , we underſtand not the perte 
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and principall cauſes, but the aſſiſtent and immediate. He chere- 
fore anſwers the former objection thus : If all things are done 
by Fatc, it followeth, chat all chings be done by antecedent 
cauſes, bur not by the principall and cry » butby the aſliſtent 
and immediate, which though they be nor in our power, it fol- 
towethor; that the appetite likewiſe is in our power. This Ar- 
gument therefore concludes well againſt thoſe who joyne nc- 
cellity withiFare , bur nothing againit thoſe who aſſert antece- 
denr c2uſes hot perfe& nor principall. Whar afſent is, and how 


& commeth ro be in our power, we have already ſhewn in the 


Logich. : 
Africe ir followeth , that*notwithſtanding thart all things are 
neceffarily coatted and connected by Fate, with a certain prin= 
cipall reaſon ; yet (ſaith Chryſppus our raindes are ſo obnoxious 
ed Fare, as their property and quality is. For , if at the firſt by 
nature they were forme ſodaidly and profitably, all that power 
which commerh upon them extrinſecally from Fate , they tranſ- 
mit cafily antt inoffenſively ; bur, if they are harſh, ignorant, and 
tude, not ſupported by any helps of good art, although they are 
preſſed by little or no conflict of tarall incommodity , yer by 
their own unluckincfle, and voluntary impultiton , they ruſh into 
continuall fins andexrours, which thing maketh that this na- 
curall and neceſſary conſequence of things, which is called Fate, 
be by this reaſon .” For it is, as it were; {atall, and conſequent in 
irs kinde, that. wicked minds ſhould not be without ins and 
etrours , an inſtance whereof he bringeth not unappoſite. As, 
ſaith he, a rolling ſtone, if you turn it down a ſteep place, you 
firſt give ir the cauſe ahd beginning of irs precipitation , bur af- 
rerwards it rolleth headlong of it {clfe 3 not that you make it do 
ſoany longer , bur becauſe its figure , and the volubility of its 
form is ſuch. In like manner, order , and reaſon, and neceflitic, 
moveth the beginnings of cauſes ; bur rhe impctuouincfſc of our 
thoughts and mindes, and our own actions, arc guided by every 
mans private will and minde. Thence continuerh he, the Py- 
thagoreans ſay, 


Men of their own accord thery 11s procure. 


As conceiving that all ills proceed from themſelves, and ac- 
cording to their own appetites when they ſin and offend, and ac- 
cording totheir own minde and figne. 

- For this reaſon he denyeth, that we ought to ſuffer and hear 
ſuch wicked, or idle, or noxious, or impudent perſons, who be- 
ing taken in ſome fault and wickedneſle , have recourſe to the 
neceſſity of Fate, as to a Sanctuary, affirming that they have done 
waickedly, is not to be attributed to their eemerity , but to Fatc. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XX. pe 
Of Not-Bodes, or Incorporealle; and firſt of Dicibles 


Het" of Bodies, we come next to the ſecond placeof Phy- 
ick, concerning Nor-Bodies, or Incorporeglls.. Incorporeall 
1s that which may be, bur is 1iot contained in bodicy * Of thoſe  Sext. Enper: 
chere are four kinds, Dicibles, Vacuum, Place,and Time. | 
Dictbte 1s that which conſiſterh according to 'rationall phan- 
| taſy, a mean betwixt notion and thing. Of this already in the 


Logick. - 
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CHAP, XXI. 


—— 


, Of Vacuum and Place. 
; Tic ſecond incorporcall 15 Vacuum , which: is the ſolitude or 


vacuity of a body. In the world there is no vacuuin, neither 
in the whole nor in any part : Beyond ir there is an infinite vacu- 
ity, into which the world ſhall be reſolved. Of this already in 

the Chapter concerning the world. 
Next 1s Place : Place is that which is fully occupated by the 
body ;- or, as Chryſippus defines it , that which is or may be accu- 
ted by one or more things. Thus it differs from vacuity, which 
bach no body, and from ſpace , which is occupared bur in part, 

as a veſſcll halfe full of wine. 
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CHAP, XXII. 
Of Time. 


| Aſt of the Incorporcalls is Time, Time is, according to ma- 
| irs of rhe Stoicks, the motion of it ſelfe, not of heaven , and 
had no beginning of generation. (hry#ppus ſaith, that Time is the 
meaſure ot {lowneſle or ſwiftnefſe, Zero defined ir the intervall 
of motion, and meaſure of ſlowneſle and ſwiftneſſe, according to 
which, all things were and are. 
Pcſſidortus ſaith , that ſome are wholly infinite , as all Time; 
| ſome only in parr, as the paſt and future; for they are joyned ro- 
gcther by the preſent. He defined Time the intervall of motion , 
*or the meaſure of ſwiftncſle and flowneſſe , one part of it being 
preſent, the other furure, the preſent connected to the future by 
ſomething like a point. Itis called ® wr, attributed to the leatt 
part of Time that falleth under ſenſe, ſubliſting according to the 
diffcrence of paſtand future, Chry- 
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Chryſippus ſaith , that Time is the intervall of motion , the 


meaſure gf, ſwiftneſſe andlownefſle ; a' eonſequent intervall to 
the worlAFmotion , according to which all things are, and are 


| maved ,:zin! Ir theres be at o-fo{d. Time , as the; Ear th 


and Sea, and Vacuity and Univerſe, havethe ſame names with 
cheir parts. And as vacuity is every way infinite, {o Time is both 
waies infinite, for the preſent and future have no end, Helike- 
wiſe aſſerty, that noentire preſent is Time, for continuous things 
being divided into infinite, Time likewiſe admirterh of the lame 
divittons ſo that no Time is properly preſent, bur ſo called, after 
a lefſe accurate manner. The preſcnt only is ſubſiſtent, unleſle jc 
be underſtood as of Caregorems; as, walking is attributed to 
him that walketh , buPnot to him thar firterh or lyerh. Thus 
much for the STOICALL PHILOSOPHY. 
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CLEAN THES 


C AP.I. 
His Life 


) fied, as Sirato deſcribes it, both by Nature 

and Art) ſonne of Fhanras. He was firſt ac- 
cording to Aztiſthenes a wraſtler, and come- 
ing to Atheys , having no more then four 
Drachms, he apply'd humſelt firſt ro Crazes, 
then to Zexc,whom he heard conſtantly,and 
perlevcred in his Philoſophy and Opinions, 

He was much commended for his laboriouſneſle, in as much as 
being poor, he went by night to the Gardens to draw water, and 
in the day tune ſtudied Philoſophy, Hence he was called 94am. 
The drawer of Water. | 

Being cited to the Court togive an account how he lived, be- 
ing ſo hcalthfull and luſty , hee produced the Gardener, under 
ea od he drew water, and a woman for whom he ground meal, 
to witnefſe how he ſubſiſted. The Areopagites wondring hereat, 
allotted him 10.9ze,which Zexo would nor ſuffer him to accept. 
Antigouus gave him 3000, mine. Ona time leading ſome young 
men to a f{petacle,the wind blew back his Cloak, and diſcovere 
that hc had no Coat; whereupon the Athenians much applauded 
him, and, as Demetrius the Magaeſpan ſaith, beſtowed a Coat upon 
him. 


Antigonus, who was his Auditor, asked him why he drew wa- Lert. Flm; 


ter, hc anſwer'd, Do Iopnly draw water > Do I pot alſo dig and water 
the ground, and all for the ſake of Philoſophy > For Zeao brought him 
up to this,and bad him bring him an ebolus gained by his, labour, 
Upon a time he brought in his gains betorec all his Dilciples , 
ſaying, Cleanthes, If he would, could matntain another Cleanthes; but 
they who bate wherewithall to maintain themſelves, yould be ſupply'd by 
others; yet ſtudy Philoſophy nothing the more ag ut 2g Cleanthes 
was called a ſecond Hezcules, He was very laborious, bur dull and 
ſlow. 


He 


Beunihes was of Afſus an </Ffolian Ciry ( forti- Lars. 
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He uſed to write the dictates of Zexo in ſhells, and the ſhoul- 
der-blades of Oxen, for want of money to buy paper. He was 
his auditor 19. years. 

For theſe realons, though Zexo had many other eminent Diſ- 
ciples,yer he ſucceeded him in the School. 7 


CHAP. Il. 
His Apophthegmes. 


——— ——_ 


a H Is Fellow-Diſciples om him, he took it patiently, and 
being called Aſe, anſwered, he onely coyj}d bear Zeus: 
burchen. _ EN; Ned) : 70S 

Another time being reproached as timerou$#hejefure, fa 
I fin little. (Zz\>Yi-- 3 

Preferring his own Poverty bcfore the pleng of the richs whit 
they, ſaith he, Play at Ball, I manure @ hard barrem ſort; \..- F238 

He often chid himſelf, being all alone, whichFrsFo oyerhea- 
ring; whom, ſaith he, do you chide, he ſmiling, gnyercd, 4 Creye 
headed old fellow without wit. 

To one that ſaid eArceſilaus abrogated the offices of lifez peace, 
ſaith he , diſpraiſe him nor, for though he take away offices in 
diſcourſe, he commends them in his a&tions3 To whom Arceſilaus 
ſaying, I cannot endure flatterys 7 do radeed flatter, replics Clean- 
thes, when 1 ſay, you ſpeak one thing and do another. 

To one that asked what he Fould teach his Son, he anſwer'd 
itt the words of EleFra; 


Peace, peace, al tile ſlep, 
A Lacedemonian ſaying, that labour was good , hee laughed, 
anſwering, 


My Son, thou of a gen rous race art come. 

Diſputing with a young man , he asked him whether hee did 
feel ; the other anſwers he did, he replyed , nhy then do 1 not feel 
that you feel > 

. Sofyth1us the Poet ſaying in the publick Theatre when Cleanthes 
was preſent ; 

Thoſe whom Cleanthes madzeſſe leads away; hee fate ſtill, not 
changing his countenance; whereupon the Auditors applauding 
him, turned out Soſythius, who afterwards coming to Cleantbes , 
told him he was ſorry that he had reproached him; Cleanthes an- 
Iwer'd, :t were upfit I ſhould behold uncoacerned Bacchus and Her- 
culcs derided by the Poets, and be angry at a little word againſt my fi 
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CLEANTHES.. 

He compared the Peripateticks to Lutes , that make good My- 
ſick, bur hear it not themſelves. 

Holding according to Zexo that the mind may be diſcerned in 
the countenance, ſome merry young men brought an effeminate 
youth to him ruſtically cloathed , deſiring his opinion of that 
mans diſpoſition, He bad him depart, which the other going to 
do, ſneezed; Cleanthes preſently cryed out , Thave Hows out the 
man, he is effennnate. ; 

To one that was all alone talking to himſelf, you diſcourſe 
ſaith he, with a man that 1s not 1ll. | 
. To one that reproach'd him with his age, / would be gone, ſaith 
he, but when I conſider that T am #n health, fit cowrite and ſtudy, I ra- 
ber chooſe to ſtay, Fo h | 

b (leanthes bad thoſe who came to hear him, to fancy pleaſure b cic de rinis; 
painted in a Tablet, richly habited and adorned, fitting upon a #*. 
Throne, the Vertues ſtanding about her , as her handmaids, do- 

ing _ elſe but wait on her commands, and whiſpering 1n 
her ear ( it1t can be phancied of a pifture.) to bid her take heed 
of doing atiy thing imprpdently , that may offend the minds of 
men, or any thing that may occaſion griet. | | 
© He ſaid 3 whoſoever Greazeth , at the ſametime {weareth « Sts. Ser. 
truly, or for{weareth himſelf : if he intend to do that which hee 3% 
ſweareth, though he do it not, he ſweareth truly ; if he intend ir 
not, he is forſworn. | | | 
4 One obſerving hiti ſilent, ſaid ro himz why do you hold.your j g,,. ,.; 
peace, it is pleaſant to talk to friends; 7t #5 1naced, anſwer'd Cle- 
anthes, but the more pleaſant it is, the more we ought to allow them the 
freedom of ut. | 
: * Hee ſaid that unlearned men differed from Beaſts in their © 57 210. 
re. h | 
* Bein demanded why amongſt the Antients;when there were f Ser, 212: 
feweſt Philoſophers,there were more eminent then at this time ; 
he anſwer'd, becauſe then they minded the thing it ſelf,uow only in 
words, 
To one that asked him, how a man might be rich, he anſwe- g Ser. 225, 
red,by being poor in deſire. 


CHAP.II. 
His Wrungs. 


HEE lefr behind him ( ſaith Zaerttus ) theſe excellent 
Books. 

Of time. 

Of Zeno's Philoſophy. 

Explications of Heraclitus, 3. 
Rrrrec of 


CLEANTMES: 


Of Senſe 4. 

Of Art. © 

To Democritus. 

To Ariſtarchus. 

To Erillus. 
Appetite 2. 

p for ran 

Of God. 

Of Gyants. 

of Hymenealls: 

Of 8 Poet. 

Of Office 3. 

Ceri he conſultation. 


. Of Gratttwae. 


OProtreptick. 


Of Love. 
— 
Art of Love 

Of Honour. 

Of Gloxy. 

The Politick: 

Of (ounll ell. 

Of Laws. 

Of Judgin 4 


boneſt things. 
G es p 
Of Scrence. 
Of a Kingdom. 
Of Friendſhip. 
Of a Sympoſia. 


That the vertue of man and wontanis the ſam 


That a wiſe man may uſe Sophiſmes, 
Of Chraa's. 

Diſſertations 2. 

Of Pleaſure. 

Of Properties. 

Of Inexplicables.” 

of Dialeftick. 

Of Tropes. 

Of Categoremes. 
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Beſides theſe, are mentzon'd 


2 Laert wit. 
* Of Atoms. Zen, 
Of Braſſe. | | 
Of Sumptions. | | b Athen- #cipn 
Fabulous Traditions. 
© The Art of Rhetorick. <a 
CHAP. IV. 


His Death. 


HE lived according to Laerttus 80. years} according to Luctan , 
99. The occaſion of his death rhis,being troubled with a ſore- 
neſle of his gumms ( Stobeus ſaith, an Ulcer under his Tongue ) 
he was cnjoyned by the Phyſitians to faſt two daies,which he did, 
and was wel;then they told him he might car again,bur he would 
not,laying, he was now gone a great way on his journeyz* would . 
you bavwe me,laith he, having paſt over the greateſt part of my lifereturn 
_ again, and begin it anew? * Having taſted two daies more hee b Zaer. 


' 


© Simplicius ſaith, he ſaw an exquiſite ſtatue of Cleanthes in Aſus , c in Eyiee; 


an example of the magnificence of the Romane Senate, dedicated 
to his honour, 
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CHRYSIPPVS. 


GCHAP.1I. 


Hes Life. 


g Hryſippus was of Sol, (a City of Cilicia, after- 
wards called Pomperopolis. ) his Father was of 
Tarſis, named eApellomeus, or, as Suidas, Apello- 
aides, who came and lived at Solt , which per- 
Þ | haps gave Laerttus, and from him Sasdas, occa- 
PS —ZD {on to doubt whether Chryſippus himſelf were 
- not of Tarſis. 
He firſt exerciſed in the Hippodrome. Hecaton ſaith, that having 
waſicd his Patrimony in the Kings ſervice, hee applyed himſelt 
co Philoſophy. Coming to Athens, he heard, as ſomeaffirm Zeno, 
or rather 4 as Diocles and others ) (leanthes, from whom whilſt he 
was yetalive he diſſented, He was an eminent Philoſopher, inge- 
nious- and acute in every thing ; ſo that in moſt — he 
differ'd from Zexoand Cleanthes, ro whom he would only ſay, tell 
me the Doftrines and let me alone for proofes.It at any time he croſſed 
Cleanthes in diſpute, he way afterwards ſorry for it, often ſaying , 


Of happineſſe 13 all T am pdſſeſſes'd , 
But in Cleanthes; there ik unbleſs'd. 


Laert. 


He was ſo famous for Dzalefick, that it was a common ſpeech, 
If the Gods themſelves woul d uſe Dialefiick, they would make uſe only of 
the Chryſippean. But he was more plentiful in martrer then free in 
expreſſion. 

He was infinitely ſtudious and induſtrious, as appeareth from 
the multitude of his Books. An old woman that waited on him 
{aid,that he wrote every day 500. Paragraphs. 

When any queſtion'd him in private, he anſwer'd meekly and 
freely ; but afſoonas any company came , he grew eager and litt- 
gious, ſaying, 


Brother,there hangs a cloud before yuur eyes » 
Caſt quite away this madneſſe, and be wiſe. 


When 
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When he drunk at Feaſts he lay very ſtill, only ſhaked. his 
legs; whereupon his woman ſaid, Chryſippus's legs only are drunk. 
He had ſo good an opinion of himſelte , that to one who asked 
him to ona he ſhould commend his ſon, he anſwered, To me 3 
for if I knew any better, I would hear Philiſophy of him my ſelfe : 
Whence it was ſaid of him, EY 7 fe 


He ts 1nſpird by Jove , 

The reſt kke ſhadones mote. 
As alſo that, 

Had not Chrylippus beer , 

No Stoa we had ſeen. 


eArceſilaus and Lacydes (as Sotion ſaith ) coming into the Aca- Er. 
deny, he ſtudyed Philoſophy with them , whence he difputed 
agarnft Cuitome, and for Cultome , andot Magmtude and Multt- 
tude, uſing the arguments of the Academicks. 

> He was a great deſpiſecr of honours , for of all his writings b Laerr, 
he dedicates none to any King. © Hc was content with little, for © 2% 
©*he lived without any other attendants then one old woman 3 
and when Ptolomy wrote to Cleanthes , defiring he would come to 
him, or ſend ſome one of his Diſciples, Spherus went , but Chyy- 
fppas refuſed. 

Having ſent for eAriſtocreon and Philocrates, his fiſters ſons , he 
firſt raught in the Zyceum in the open air, as Demetrius writes. 


mw nm n—— 


CHAP. II. 
H:s Apophthegmes. 


, T O one that blamed him for not. hearing Ariſto as many did ; * 4 
It I ſhould follow mazy, faith he , I ſhould nor ſtudy Phi- 
loſophy. 
To a Dialcick aflaulting Cleanthes with ſophiſmes : Leave, 
ſaith he, diTert1ng an aged perſon from ſerious things ; propound thoſe 
to us that are young. | 
> He ſaid, 9 "IF is the fountain of diſcourſe. b Stob. 
< He ſaid, drunkenneſle is a lefſer madnefle. c Stob. Ser, 44 
«He ſaid, a wiſe man grieverh, but is nottroubled , for his ©: 48. 
minde yields not to it, 
© Toone that faid to him, your friend revileth you behinde e Ser, 7x, 
your back : Blame him ot , ſaith he, for be might dat before my 
ace. 
: fToa wicked man that caſt many aſperſions upon him : Tow *tid. 
hewue done well, ſaith he, not to omnt any thing that 1s 1x your ſelfe. Py 
3 Being told that ſome ſpoke ill of him 1t is no matter, ſaith he, oor 
I will we ſo, that they ſhall rot be believed. He 


132 
h Ser. 116. 


i Ser. IS1. 


k Ser.249. 


> He ſaid, there isa difference between ſwearing true , and 
{wearing truly , and betwixrt ſwearing falſe and torſwearing 
Thar which is ſworn, at the time that it is \worn muſt neceſlari- 
ly beeither true or falſe , ſeeing that theform of ſwearing is an 
Axtom : But he that ſweareth, at the ſame time that he ſwea- 
rerh 15 not neceſſarily perjur'd , or ſweareth true , becauſe the 
time is nor yet arived that muſt determine his oath. For as a 
man 1s {aid to have covenanted truely or talſely not when the 
covenant is made , but when the time whereby it is limited is 
come : ſoa man is ſaid to ſwear truly or falſely, when the time 
comes wherein he promiſed to-make good his oath. 

' Being demanded why he did not undertake the government 
of the Crmmatnth ; Becauſe , {aith he, 1f 7 govern ill, Tſhall 
ſpies e the Gods; if well, the people. 

e ſaid, he who hath arrived art perfe&tion diſchargeth all 
offices, omitting none , yet his life is not happy , for Beantude is 
a poſt-acceſſion thereto , when as the mean aQions acquire a 
conſtancy, habit, and peculiar confirmation. 


CHAP. 11I. 
His Writings. 


Ecauſe , ſaith Laertius , his writings were very celebrious , 


we ſhall givean account of them digeſted according to their 
{ubje&s: They were thelc. 


Of the Logicall place, Theſes. 
Logick. 
Thilo ophick Commentaries. | 
DialeFick definitions, to Metrodorus, 6. 
Of Dialefiick names, to Leno 1. 
Dialefiick art, to Ariſtagoras 1. 

Of connex Probables, to Dioſcorides 4 


The firſt order of the Logicall place of things. 


Of Axtoms I, 
Of not-ſimple Axtoms 1. 
Of Connex, to Arhenades 2. 
Of Negateves,to Ariſtagoras 3. 
Of Catagoreuticks , to thenodorus I. 
Of things ſpoken by privation, to Thearus 1, 
Of bet eAxzoms, to Dion 3. 
Indefimtes 4. 
of RR ſpoken according to Time 2. 
of perf: AXt0ms 2. The 
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CHRTSIFPYS. 


The ſecond order. 
Of true d;ſjunR, to Gorgippides - 
Of true connex, to Gorgipp1dcs 4+ 
Drwifion, to Gorgippides I. 
Of Conſequents 1, IBN 
Of that which is for three, *v Gotgippides x, 


. Of Poſſibles, ro Clitus 4. | 


Of Significations, againſt Philo I+ 
What are falſe. gainſ 


The third order. 


Of Precepts 2. 

Of Interrogations 2. 

Of Percontation 4. | 
Epitome of Interrogation and Percontation L. 
Epttome of Anſwers I, 

Of Queſizon 2. 

Of Anſwey 4. 


The fourth order. 


Of Categorems, to Metrodorus 10, 

Of r:ght andſupine, to Philarchus 1: 

Of Conjuntisons, to Apollomades 1. 

ToPalylus, of Categorems 4. 

The fifth order. 

Of the five caſes 1. | | 2X 
Of expreſſions defined according to the | ubjeft i. 
Of Aſſimilation, to Steſagoras 2. 

Of Appellatrves 2. 


Of the Logicall place concerning words, and 
cheir reaſons, the firſt order. 
Of ſingular and plarall expreſſions 6. 
Of mr »to Soligenet al Alexander 5. 
Of the anomaly of Words, to Dion 4. 
Of Sorttes pertaining to Voice 3, 
Of Soleciſmes, to Diawyfne | 
Of unuſuall (; peech 1, 
Words, to Dionyſus 1. 


The ſecond order. 


Of the elements of ſpeech 5. 

Of the ſyntax of things ſaid 4. un, 

Of the ſyntax and elements of ſpeech,to Plulip 3. - 
| C) 


CHRTSIPPYVS. 


Of the elements of ſpeech, to Nicias 1, 
Of relattve ſpeech 1. 


The third order. 


of —_— 2, 

Of Amphuboltes, to Apollas 4. 

Gn ol Amphokihes I. 

Of connex Tropicall Amphiboles 2. 

Upon Panthoedus, of Amphibolzes 2. 
Introdutton to Amphiboly 5. 

Epitome of Amphibolies, to Epicrates 1. 
(onnex to the Introduttion of Amphiboltes 2. 


Of Logicall place concerning Reaſons and Moods, 
ctr 


order, 


The Art of Reaſons and Moods, to Dioſcorides 5. 

Of Reaſons 3. 

Of the compoſition of Moods, to Steſagoras 2. 
Compariſon of tropicall eAxtoms 1, 

Of receprocall Reaſons and connex 1. 

To Agatho, or of ſequent problems 1. 

Of Inferences, to Ariſtagotas 1, 

Of placing the ſame reaſon in diverſe Moods 1, 
Againſt thoſe who oppoſe that the ſame reaſon may be placed 
"n ſogfick and nat ſyllogiſtick Moods 2. 
Agaznft thoſe who oppoſe the redufiton of Syllogiſmes 3, 
Againſt Philo's book of Moods, to Timoſtrarus I. 
Logicall conjun?s, toTimocrates and Philoniathes. 
Hpon Reaſons and Moods 1. 


The ſecond order. 


Of concluſive Reaſons, ro Leno 1. 

Of firſt 1ndemonſtrable Syllogiſmes, to Leno 1. 

Of Redufiton of S Hogiſmes 3 

Of redundant $ jj 1ſmes, to Paſylus 2, 

Theorems of So Gofines I, 

Syllogiſtick Introduftions, to Leno 1. 

Of Sylleeiſn to Moods, to Zeno 3. 
Syllopiſmes falſe in figure 5. 

Sllogillck uy Lew inindemonſtrables 1. 

Tropicall Quefiions to Leno aud Philomathes ( ſuſpeFed to 

be ſpurious) 1. 


The third order, 


4 corncident reaſons, to Athenades 1. ſpurious. 
of 


ncident reaſons as to the medium 3. ſpurious. 
Of Aminius's diſjun#toas x. "I 
The 
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Of opuuzonats ef 530 Onetor 2. 
Of the veiled hot to Ariſtobulus 2, 
Te 2s Aba r. 
ofvh Null, jo Menecrarts 6+ if 
of reaſons cajiftmgi indeflire ee ſta 2. 
Of the Nullity ns. I. 
4s 4067.44) * #2 | 
3.0 1% - Theninth Order. 


% Of sophiſme to Heraclides and Pollis 2. +. 
Of inſolub le dialeftick reaſons to Dioſcorides 5. 
Agernſt Arceſilaus' $ methog, to Sphzrug 1. 


The tenth order, hb 


Againſt Cuſtom, to Metrodorus. 6. 
SCTCE CE 


CAHRTSIPPYS. 


Of the elements of ſpeech, to Nicias 1, 
Of relatrue ſpeech 1. 


The third order. 


Of not-diudents 2, 

Of Amphuboltes, to Apollas 4. 

Of T roptcall Amphiboltes 1. 

Of connex Tropicall Amphibolies 2. 

Upon Panthoedus, of Amphiboltes 2. 
Introduftton to Amphiboly 5. 

Epitome of Amphibolies, to Epicrates 1. 
(onnex to the Introduftion of Amphiboltes 2. 


Of Logicall place concerning Reaſons and Moods, 
the firſt order, 


The Art of Reaſons and Moods, to Dioſcorides 5. 

Of Reaſons 3. 

Of the compoſition of Moods, to Stelagoras 2. 
Compariſon! of tropicall eAxtoms 1. 

Of rectprocall Reaſons and connex 1, 

To Apatho, or of ſequent problems 1. 

Of Inferences, to Ariſtagotas 1. 

Of placing the ſame reaſon in diverſe Moods 1, 
Againſt thoſe who oppoſe that the ſame reaſon may be placed 
 #nſyllogiſtick ik not ſyllogrſtick Moods 2. 
Againſt thoſe who oppoſe the redufiton of Syllogiſmes 3. 
Againſt Philo's book of Moods, to Timoſtratus I. 
Logicall conjundts, to Timocrates and Philoniathes. 
Hpon Reaſons and Moods 1. 


The ſecond order. 

Of concluſive Reaſons, ro Leno 1. 
of firſt *ndemonſtrable Syllogiſmes, to Leno 1. 
Of ReduftHton of Syllogiſmes 1. 
Of redundant $ jj 1ſmes, to Paſylus 2, 
Theorems of So babes I, 
Syllogiſtick Introduftions, to Leno 1. 
on to Moods, to Zeno 3. 

Syllogrſmes falſe in figure 5. 
b anillk 4 os inindemonſtrables 1. 
Tropicall Queflions to Leno and Philomarhes ( ſuſpefed to 
be ſpurious) 1, 


The third order. 


Of corncident reaſons, to Arhenades x. [| purious. 
Comcident reaſons as to the medium 3. {; purious. 
Of Aminius's diſjun#0zs 1. 


CHRYSIPPYUS: 


: The fourth Order. : 
Of H 


eſes' to Meleager 3. _= 
Hypothetick reaſons in Law,to Meleager 1, 
Hypothetick Reaſans for introduflion 2, © © 
Hypothetick reaſons of Theorems 2,» '\+ i] 
Solution of Hedyllus's Hypotheticks 2. ® * 
Solutzon of Alexander's Hypotheticks 3. Spgrious. 
.Of expoſittops, to Leodamas 1. TIRE 


| The fift order. i rp 
Of 1ntrouftion to the lying reaſonto Ariftocreon 1: 
Lying reaſons -to the Introduftion 1. pt 
of the lung reaſon, to AtiſtScreon 6. 
** The fixt order. 


Againſt thoſe who thenk true and falſe are one, x. 
A 4ainft thoſe who diſſolue the lyng Reaſon by dift;nBizon 3: 
Demonſtr ation, that infinites ave not tobe druzded 1. 
wn 9 which hath been ſaid aganft the diviſion of inft- 
nes, to Paſylus 3. h 
Solutions according to the eAntients, to Diolcorides 1. 
Of the ſolution of he hy __ to Ariſtocreon 3. 
Solution of Hedyllus's Hypot ticks, to Ariſtocreon 4nd 
Apollas. ' ; 


\ 


The ſeventh Ordet.”- , 
AgainF thoſe who ſay. the lying reaſon bath folſe ſumptt- 


ons I, 
Of the nzgattve, to Ariſtocreon I 
Negative Reaſons, to Gymnaſiaft. 
Of the diminutive reaſon, to Stelagoras 2. | 
Of opizionative and quieſcent reaſons,to Onetor 2. 
of the vetled reaſon, to Ariſtobulus 2, 
Of the occult reaſon; to Athenades 1. 


The cighth Ordet. 


Of the Nullity, to Menecrartes 8. "OD 
Of reaſons conſiſting of indefizite and deftte, to Paſylus 2. 
Of the Nullity to Epicrates 1. 


v The ninth Order. 


Of Sophiſmes to Heraclides and Pollis 2. 
Of tnſoluble dialefiick reaſons to Diolcorides 5. 
Agazrnſt Arceſilaus's method, to Sphzrus 1. 


The tenth order, 


Againſt Cuſtom, to Metrodorus- 6. 
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' Probable no cdl Deng Philomare 2. 


07 #0 Metrodagus 2 
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Definitions of othey_arts, to Metrodorus br 
» 31 was - Thelecand Quides, Wy « oh. » 
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Pi fourth Order. 

Emologichs to Diocles 6 Fu 

ExymoldgrctsgtoDiocies 4, INT ah = 
- Thefif: Order... © . 


of Proverbs, to Zenodotus2. © 

_ of Porems,fo Philomathes x. 

| How Poems muſt be heard 2. ©1797 8208 
Agarnaft Eritichs, to Diodorus t. 


Of. the morall place of common nf Peec hes 4ccor- 


ding to Arts and Vertue: The fir Orig, 
. Agaraſt Reſeriptions, to Timonax 1. 

How we think and ſpeak ſingulars 1, «4 

Of notzons, to Laodamas 7. | 


Of Suſpition, to Pythonax 2. 


Demonſtration, 
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Demonſtrations that a wiſe man doth not opt;103:ate x 
Of Comprehenſion and Science, and 1gnorauteg, 
Of Speech 2, | 
| Of the uſe of Speech, to Leptines. 


The ſecond Order, 


That the Antients approved Dialeflick with Demonſtration, to 
Leno 2. 


Of Dralefiick; to Ariſtocreon 4. 
#pon the objeAtons againſt Dialeflick 3. 
Of Rhetorick, to Diolcorides 4. 


The third Order. 5B. 


Of habitude, to Cleon 3. 
Of art and ſloth, to Ariſtocreon 4. 


Of the difference of Vertues, to Diodorus. 
what vertues are 1. 


Of wertues, to Pollis. 


Of the morall place concerning Good and Ill; the 
firſt Order. 


Of Honeſty and pleaſure, to Ariſtocreon 10. 
Demon tration, that Pleaſure is nat the chief end 4. 


Demonſtration, that pleaſwre is not good 4. * 
Of thoſe which are ſaid ets Y 


Thus concludes the ſeventh Book of Laertius , and who ſeeth 
not that the laſt of theſe titles is defe&ive;and moreover that the 
reſt of the Orders, concerning this place of Good azd 111, ( whereot 
this 1s but the firſt ) are wanting. Doubtleſle'the end of this book 
1s imperfe, and wanteth, if not the lives of any Stoicall Philo- 
ſophers,who ſucceeded Chryſippzs (whereof he mentions Zexo and 
others elſe where ) yet at leaſt a conſiderable part of his Cata- 
logue, containing the teſt of his Ethick writings and all his Phy- 
ſick, many of which are elſewhere cited inks Laertius himſelf, 
which as the learned Caſauton had obſerved, he would not have 
aſcribed to Laertius's negle& that Chryſippus's book of Lawes is 
not mentioned, Of his Ethick wtkinabeſades thoſe here named, 


were theſe, a 4h. 14. 4 
b At 
* Of Laws. 4. & 11. 
> T:troduttion to the conſideration of things good or ill. F288 + & 
© Of Honeſt. d Deipn. 6. 
d Of Conſent. © Athery'Deipn. 
"Of things expetibbe 7 themſe etres. £ Ath.Deipn; 4. 
' Of things not expetible in themſelves. g Leert. vit. 
: Of Politick, _— 
h of ends; : : h Larre. Zens 
SITY 4 af PI"_ 
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q P lut. repugn, 

r Flut. repugn. 

ſ Plut.repug. 
de com. not. 

t Flut. repug. 

u Plat. repug. 

x Plut, repug, 


y Plut. repug. 


g Flut. rep. 
h F hu. rep. @ 


com. not. 
i Plut. repug/ 
& Plur. rep. 


1 Plut. rep. 
m Plut, rep- 


n Plut.com.not. 

© Plut.com.not. 
& Laert. 

p Laert, 


'q De Benef, 1. 
3. 


CHRYSIPPYVS. 
i Of Paſſions... 
& Of Ethick queſtzons. © © | 


! Of Irves, whereof Plutarch cites the 4 book, 


" That Leno uſed names properly. 
* of Juſtsce, the fi*ſt book cited by Laertius. 
® Of Life and Tranſattion, 

P Of Offices. 

1Demonſtratton of Juſtice, 

" Protrepticks. | 

[ Of the End, 

* Of a Common-mealth. 

* Of the office of a Judge. 

* Of Good. 

! Of Habits, 


To Phyſick belong theſe. 


z Phyſicks 


2 of the Soul, the 12 Look cited by Lacrtius, 
b Of Providence, the firſt book cited. 


© Of the Gods. 
"Of Fate. . 
© Of Devination. . 


 fof the Philoſophy of the Antients. 


3 In calumniation of the Senſes. 


-Þ of Jupiter. 


i of Nature. 


* pbypcall Theſes, 


| Of Subſtance. 

" Of Motton. « 

" Phyſicall queſtzons, the third book cated. 
® Of Vacmy, 

? Epiſtles. 


The number of all his writings , according .to Laertius , was 
705. He wrote ſo mych; that he had often occaſion to treat upon 
the ſame ſubjet, and ſerting down whatſoever came 1nto his 
minde , he often correged and enlarged it by the teſtimonies of 
others 3 whence having in one book inſerted all Euripides 's Me- 
dea, one having the book in his hand, anſ{wer'd another that 
asked him what book it was, It is Chryſippus's Medea. And Apol- 
lodorus the Athenian, in his colle&ion of Dofrizes , aflerting, thar 
Epicurus had written many books upon his own ſtrength , with- 
out uſing the teſtimonies of others, and that he therein far excee- 
ded Chryſippws, addes theſe words ; For if a man ſhould take out of 
wavy" 6 writings all that belongs to ather men, be would leavethe 
paper blazk. 

Seneca gives this cenſure of him : 4 He is moſt ſubtle and acute, 
penetrating inzo the deprh of truth, He ſpeaks ro the thing that 15 
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to be done, and uſeth no more words then are neceſſary to the 
underſtanding thereof ; bur addes, that his * acutencſle bcing too r Sen de Benef. 
fine, is many times blunted , and retorted upon' it felte;z even 4 

when he {ecmes to have done ſomerhing , he only pricks , not 

picrceth, | 

'$ome there are who inveigh againſt him , as one that wrote cx were. 
many obſcene things, not fit ro be ſpoken , as in his Commeztaxy of 
the antient Phyſiologiſts, what he writes concerning Jupiter. and 
Jano is ob{cenely teigned , delivering that in 600 cargrogs , 
which the moſt impudent perſon would. not have communte.;. to 
writing ; for, ſay they , he hath related the ſtory molt unhand- 
ſomly , and though he prAs'd it as naturall, yer i becommerh 
Currtezans rather then Gods. 14 144 

Moreover what he faith of thoſe that writ of Tables is falfe , 
not to be found neither in Polemo, nar Hipſicrates, Nor eAatignpus, 
bur forged by himſelfe. 

In his book of a Commozmealth , he allowes marriage with a 
mother and a daughter, and repeats the ſame in the beginning of 
his book, Concermag things expettble 1n themſeltes, 

In his third book of Juſtice , extending ro a thouſand Para- 
graphs, he adviſed to teed upon the very dead. 

In his ſecond book of Life and Tranſatton, he afftirmeth, a wiſe 
man ought to take care to provide himfelte food ; but ro whar 
end mult he provide himſelte tood > for Livelyhood > Life is an 
;ndifferent. For Pleaſurc? Pleaſure allo is indirnt, For Vercue > 
thar is ſelfe-ſufficient for Beatitude. Such kinds of acquiſition: of 
wealth are very ridiculous. If they proceed from a King , there 
is a neceſlitic of complying with him; if from a friend, that 
friendſhip is veniall; if from wildome , that wiſdome is merce- 
pary. For theſe things , ſaith Laeytius , ſome have inveigh'd a- 
gainſt him. 


—— 


—————————. 
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CHAP. IV. 


His death. M ——— 
HE died, according to eApollodoyus , in the 143* Olympiad , 


(10 ſupply Laertius, in whom the centenary number is wan- 
ting by Su:das) having lived 73 years. 

The manner of his death is differently related ; Hermippus af- 
firmes, that being in the Odeum (a kinde of publick Theatre at 
Athens ) his Dyſciples called him away to Sacrifice , and thereup- 
on taking a draught of wine , he was immediately ſeiz'd by 4 
Vertigo, of which at the end of five daies he died. Others report, 
he died of exceſhve laughter : Secing an Aﬀle car figs, he bad his 
woman offer it ſome wine, and thercat fell into fuch extremiry 


of laughter, that it killed him. As 
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As to his perſon , he was very little, faith Laertius, as appea- 
reth by his Statue in the Ceramick , which is almoſt hid by the 
horſe that ſtands next it, whence (arnrades called him arvfern, 
hid by a horſe. The poſture of this Statue, Czcero faith, was ſitting, 
and ſtretching forth his hand. Pauſarias ſaith, it was ſet up inthe 
Gymnaſium , called Ptolomean trom the Founder, not far from the 
Forum. 

Laertius reckons foure more of this name. 

The frft, a Phyſician, ro whom Ereſiftratus acknowledgeth 
himſelfe beholding for many things. 

The ſecond, his ſonne , Phyſician 'to ptolomy , who, upon the 
calumnies of ſome that maligned hinf was publickly puniſhed 
and beaten with rods. 

The third, Diſciple to Eraſiſtratus. 
The fourth, a writer of Georgicks. 


; . Li I 
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* FFFENO was;of Tarſis , ory according to others, of Siedir, his a Siides 
ather pamed Droſcor:des. He was (ra, wo to Chryſs ws, | 

and his ſucceſſor in the Fchogl. * He wrork few bookes, but 18ft'Þ Let, wir. 

behinde him many Diſciples. . "_j "2" 
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JOVENES fs bgty at Selewis ; he was fitnamed the ; 
J Jav Nom the Meg BabJ- A 1 urns. vt. 


JJ! ty 6f that place. "He was Diſciple of Dieg. 
Chryſappas , and is Riled by Ceo an eminent and ſerious Stoick. | 
b Seneca relates, that Sr gh, ape concetning anger, A b Deir. 3.38. 

fooliſh young man ſtanding by » ſpat in his face , whuch he took 

meekly and difrreetly , {aying 1 am not angry, but -am in doub: 

whether T ought tp be Jo.or ha. Be'was one' of the three that was 

ſent from Athens on Embaſſy to Rome 4 of which already in the 

lite,of Carweades, who leatn'd Dialedick of him. Ciceroſajth, he * 

lived pales ar age, Athoigft othe 53 heavrote a treftiſs 


ANTIPATPR 


a "& "NT7PATER was of $5de#i , Diſciple, to * Diogenes the Baby- 4 Lien: 
Ajuar Cicezo calls him a moſt acute perſon 5 Sexeca, one of > Pe Offic'3. 
the grefit authors of che &oigall Se&. * He declined ro diſpute « p ju. de 64r- 

with (arneades; buefilled hjssbookes with confurarions of him , md.” = 
whence he was called taxewBlaj, the clamorous perman, * He diſpu- 4 Cicdc.queft 
ted much againſt thoſe who alerted rorhrg.Befides other rhings, ** 

he writ two books of Diuination, © Cicero, at the latter end of tus « cjc.ge givin: 
fecond book of Offizes, ſairh, he then was lately dead at. Athers, br. __ 


PANATIUS: 
1] YANETIHS was of Rhodes, his Anceſtours eminent for Mar- a Srab.l. 14. 
I” ciall affairs and cxcrcifes. He was * Difciple ro Antipater , p74 Pivin. 
intimate friend to © 7. Scipio Africanus , whom he accompanyed « pur. apoph 
in his journey to Alexandria. Cicero Calls lim, © almoſt Prince of 4 Acad, 24. 


the Storcks, a perſon extreamlyiz#genous and grave, worthy the famib:- 
arity of Scipio and Lxltus: He 
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As to his perſon , he was very little, faith Laeztius , as appea- 
reth by his Statue in the Ceramick , which 15 almoſt hid by the 
horſe that ſtands next it, whence (urprades called him agvlern&, 
hid bya horſe. The poſture of this Statue, Crcero faith, was litting, 
and ſtretching forth his hand. Pauſaras ſaith, it was ſet up in the 
Gymnaſium , called Ptolomean trom the Founder, not far from the 
Forum. 

Laeytius reckons foure more of this name. 

The ff, a Phyſician, ro whom Ereſiſtratus acknowledgeth 
himſelte beholding for many things. 

The ſecond , his ſonne , Phyſician 'to Ptolomy , who, upon the 
calumnies of ſome that maligned hin was publickly puniſhed 
and beaten with rods. 

The third, Diſciple to Eraſiſtratus. 

The fourth, a writer of Georgicks. 
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: FFENO was of Tarſis , or, according to others, of Srod7; 4 His a Saidas. 
F jFather named Droſcorides. He was Diſciple to Chryippas, 
and his ſucceſſor in the School. * He wrote tew bookes; bur 1Etr b Let, uit. 
en, 


behinde him many Diſciples. f 


_ DIOGENES: 


IOGE NES was bgtn at Seleuc1a , he was fitnamed the Baby , 1 wr. .; 
lorian, front the vicinity of that place. He was Diſciple of Digg. 
Chryſappus , and is ſtiled by Cxero an eminent and ſerious Stoick. 
b Seneca relates, that diſcourling earneſtly concerning anger, a b Deirs. 3.38. 
fooliſh young man ſtanding by z , in his face, whuch he took 
meckly and difcrcetly , ſaying, / am x0t angry, but am in doub: 
whether I ought ta be ſoor not. Re was one of the three that was 
ſent from Athens on Embaſſy to Rome 5, of which already in the 
life of Carzeades, who leatn'd DialeQick of him. Czceroſairh, he * 
lived to a great age, Amongſt other things; heavrote a treatiſe 


of Diutnatron, 


ANTIPATER: 


2 A NTIPATER was of Sidon, Diſciple to ® Diogenes the Baby- a Laere: 

| lonian. Cicero calls him a moſt acute perſon 5 Sexeca, one of ® Pe Offic. 3. 
the great authors of the &oigall Se&. © He declined to diſpute « pj. de 6ur- 
with (arneates, bur filled his: bookes with conturations of him , md." 
whence he was called zaxewBla, the clamorous perman, © He diſpu- 4 CicAc.queft 
ted much againſt thoſe who aſſerted xorh1g.Befides other things, ** 
he writ two books of Dit4nation, © Cicero, at the latter end of tis « cjc.ge givin: 
fecond book of Offices, ſaich, he then was lately dead at Athezs, tr _ 


PANA TIUS: 
2] YANETIHS was of Rhodes, his Anceſtours eminent for Mar- a Swab. 1. 14, 
riall affairs and cxcrcites. He was * Diſciple ro Antipater , _ Divi. 
intimate friend to © P, Scepzo Africanus , whom he accompanyed c pur. Apoph. 
in his journcy to Alexandria, Cicero calls lim, * almoſt Prince of d Aced, 2 4. 


the Staicks, a perſon extreamlyii#genous and grave, worthy the famil:- 
arity of Scipio aud Lxlius. He 


142: .. POSIDONIUS. 
Cic. LO. ' He was a great admirer of Plato; whom every where he cal- 
mf. 90. I, lethydiuune, moſt wiſe, moſtboly, the Homer of Philoſiphers. Bur his 
opinion of the immortality of the Soul he approved nor, arguin 
thus; Whatſoever is generated dicth ; bur totes arc cn 
| as45 manifeſt from the likeneſle of thoſe that are begotten to their 


- - - 


** +Patgats, riot ofily in body 3 but diſpoſition. - His other 'afpbtenc 


_. » vasS4 Thefr& is nothing thatis grieved 'or paine is { to 

..-z.4 885 $, TNCrE1 noth! painedbyr is ſubject 

:-wbEfick3 & ven PeeboLe fickyeſle is likewiſe ſubje&-ro 
death; ſouls are ſubje@ togricfe ,* therefore they are ſubje&tto 


death. 
Cie, de drvinat. He alone rejeed, Altrblggi rediftigns\argl receded from 
De deotm 11, the Storcks, as to. Diumation; ye rp pofitivly afhrm there' 


was no ſuch art, but only that he doubted it. 
_ » |  -* He wfote three books ef Offices; -much commended by (icero, 
1 , Lypſins canjectures he died old, becauſe &cexo affirmerh out of 
Poſidenius 4, that he lived thirty years after he had written his 
4 ' - | Bookes of offices... Ws. ' 44 4 AR "Se A 


+ "Stab. lib.14. TIQSIDONIMS was born at 4pqmen in Syria. He livedat'Rhades , 
Cie. Tuſe.qu.l. 2. P and Ac migerivill affairs, and tau; x Philoſophy: Pom- 
in his return from Syria, went tro Rhodes purpoſely to hear 
him, and. caming to his dore , forbad the Liftor.to knock as was 
the cuſtomneour he = Pliny) to whom the Eaſt'and Welt had 
ſubmicted, himfelfe fkbmirted his Faſces at this Gate. But under- 
ſtanding thar he was very fick of a great pain in his, gas here- 
__. > Jolvedonly togive hima viſit: Ar has firſt coming and falyration, 
,_ © * hetoldhim with much reſpe&, that he was extzeamly ſorry he 
- -could not hear him. Poſidontus an{werld; You may ;, for m0 corporedl: 
 parn ſhall make me fruſtrate the comsmgidf ſo great 4 perſons”, Anda 
"thereupon he diſcourſed ſeriouſly-and copioufly upon. this ſub- 
je&, as he lay in his bed , That nothing is good, but what 15 boneft. 
And as often as his pain took him,he would ſay, Parnyt 15 to no pur- 
' - poſe ; thoagh thou art troubleſome, 1 will never acknowledge thow art wlt. 
Cie, te at, He made a Sphear , wherein were all the converlions of the 
Deer, lib. 2- Sun, Moon, arid Planets exadly as they moved in the Heavens 
cvery day and night. Sas 
De divinar. Of his writings are cited by C:cero, five Bookes of Drtznation; 
as alſo five bookes of the nature of the Gods. Ws 
Thus far we havea continued ſucceſſion of the Stoick Philoſo- 
phers, the laſt School, according to Laertius's diſpoſition , of rhſoe 
that were deſcended from Thales. 
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The fourth Parr. 
Containing the Cyrenaick, Megarich , Eleack 


and Eretriack Secs. 
RISTIPPLIS. Chap I. His Country and Parents I 
Il. How he went to Archens and. hear d Sacrates 2 
TH. How he went to EZgina ibid 
IV. His in/tirz:on of aSett 3 
Se, 1. Of Jud; ment and Judicatories 4 
Sed. 2. Of che End or « hief Good « 
_ Seft, 3, Of Vertue | 5 
V. How he went to Dionyſius's C omrt ibid 
VI. His , £mmularors 6 
VII Hs Apophthegms 5 
VIIL Hs #7:cings I1 
IX. His Death I2 
X- His Diſciples OT ſucceſſors I4 
HKEGESIAS. Chap. I. His L f- 15 
I. His Phi/oſoph 'y ibid 
ANNICERIS. Chap.1 His Life 17 
I. His P hiloſophy ibid 
THEODORUS, Chap. I. His Life 19 
Il. Hes Philoſophy 20 
HL Hzs Deach, Wrinmngs, &c. 21 
BION. Chap. I. Hs Life 22 
N. His 4 pophthegms 23 
NI. Hs Death 24 
EUCLID. Chap. [. His C ountry and Maſters 27 
IL His infticution of a Sett ibid 
fn. Hes Apophche gms, Writinos 28 
EUBULIDES F 29 
ALEXINUS 31 
EUPHANTUS 32 
APOLLONILUS CRONUS ibid 
DIODORLUS. Chap. I. H:s Life ibid 
IN. Hz Philo phy 33 
ICHT 34 
CLINOMACHLUS ibid 
STILPO. Chap. IL. His Life 35 
MI. His Philoſophy 35 
IIL Hs Diſciples 37 
IV. Hzs dearhy wricings 38 
PHEADO 39 
PISTHENES : o 


T ettt M E- 


The Table. 
Chap... 


MENEDEMLIS, .Þ. His Conntry, Pants, Teach ons 
fl. Hs Schoot and Philoſophy 

HM. Hes manner of living 

IV. Hu C:vill Employment 

V. His Vertnes and Apophthgmes 

VI. Hi Deparinre from Eretria, and Death 


The Fifth Part. 
Containing the Academack Philoſophers. 


LATO, Chap. 1. His Country, Parents and time 
Pu His firſt Edacation, Exerciſes, and ſtudies 
NI His Maſters in Philoſophy,and his Travels to thas end 
IV. What Authors he follond 
V. His Schoo! 

Vh. How he inſtituted a Seft 

Se &. 1. Erhick, 

Set. 2. Phyfick. 

Seft, 3. Dialettich. 
VII His [nventions 
VHI. His Diſtinttions 
IX. His three voyages to Qicily 
X. His Authority in Civill Aﬀairs 
XI. His Vertnes and Morall Sentenoes 
XII. Hi V/7!! and Death 
XIM. His Diſciples and F riends 
XIV. His A mmulators and Detrattors 
XV His Writings 


The Do&rine of Plato delivered by ALCINOKS, 


Chap. 1. Of Philoſophy, and how a Philoſopher muſt be qualify 4 
I. That contemplation is to be Preferred for e Attion 4 
WI. The three parts of Philoſophy 


DIALECTICK. 


IV, Of the Judiciary part 

V. The Elements and office of Dialeftick 
VI.Of Propoſitions and argumentations 
VII Of THEORETCK Philoſophy 

VIII. Of firſt matter 
TX. Of Idea 

X. Of God 

KI.Of Omnalities 

XII. Of the Caſes, generation, Elements, and order of the World 
XIII. Cf the convenience of Figures, with the Elements aud World 
XIV. of the Soul of the World, the ſphears and Starres 
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The Table, 
Chap. 
XV. Of Demons and Elements 
XVI. Of the Jounger Gods, makers of men 
XVII Of the body and parts of man, and powers of the Soul 
.X VIII. Of Sight 
- KIX. Of the reſt of the Senſes 
- XX. Of Heavy and Light 
XXI. Of Reſpiration 
XXII. Of the Canſes of Diſeaſes 
XXIII. Of three principal powers of the Soul _ 
XXIV, Of rhe difbinttich of the parts of the Soul 
XXV. Of the immortality af the Sow! 
XXVI. Of Fate and Free-wi!l 
XXVII. Of the chief Good, and of Vertne : 
XX VIII. The Defrnition and kinds of Vertue 
\ KXIX. Of Vertmes, Vices and their differences 
- XXX, 7 hatVertue is Voluntary, Vice involuntary 


- XXXI. Of /ove and Friendſhip 
- XXXII. Of Paſſuns 


XXXIII. Ofthe Forms of Common-wealths 
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